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Diab sLlALIN ASCLEPIUS 


Title. The éncipit and expliat of the MSS. of the Latin Asclepius 
show that the title which the translator found at the head of his 
Greek text was “Epyod tpuopeyictov BiBdos iepa mpdos “AckAnmov 
mporpuvynfeioa. But the Greek document was known to Lactantius 
and Lydus by the title “Eppod tpurpeyiotov Aoyos réAevos.1 Lactantius 
quotes under this title both from AscZ. I and from Asc/. III ; and one 
of his quotations is taken from the Epilogue (i.e. the narrative 
passage appended at the end of 4se/. III), which is connected with 
and presupposes the Prologue prefixed to Asc/. I. It appears 
therefore that the Adyos réAevos as known to Lactantius included all 
that is contained in our Latin <Asclepivs; and the title Adyos 
téXevos may have been given to the document by the redactor who 
joined together Ascé. I, Asc?. II, and Asc?. III. 

Stobaeus, 4. 52. 47, quotes the Greek of Asc? III. 27 €e (vol. i, 
p. 364) under the heading ‘Eppod é« trav pds ’AckAnmdv. It is 
possible therefore that the Greek original of Asc/. III, as a separate 
document, was included in the Hermes to Asclepius collection, and 
that Stobaeus knew it in that form, and not as a part of the larger 
whole to which the title Adyos réAevos was applied. Cyril (¢. Julian. 
4. 130 E) quotes from Hermes Trismegistus év 76! pds "AoKxAnmedv 
a passage which appears to be a lengthened form of Asc/, III. 29b 
init. ; it is possible that the original of AscZ. III was known to him 
also as a separate document. 

The full title of the composite document was probably ‘Epyod 
Tpicpeyiotov BiBXos iepd, pds AckAnTWv tporpuvnleioa, 7) ériKahovpev7n 
Adyos rédeos.” The title Adyos téAevos means ‘a discourse in which 
the teaching is brought to completion’,’ i.e. one which follows on 

1 Lact. Div. inst. 4. 6. 4 (Ascl. 1.8). 7b. 7. 18. 3 (Ased, III. 26a). 2d. 6. 25. 11 
(Asel, III. 41a). Lydus De mensibus 4. 7 (Ascl. II. 19b and 39). Ld. 4. 32 
(summary of a lost passage of the Asclepius; see Ascl. III. 33 b, vol. i, p. 368). 
Tb. 4. 148 (a sentence from the same lost passage). 

2 Compare the heading of the Kore Kosmu (xc. XXIII) in Stobaeus : ‘Eppod 
Tpitpeylarou éx THs tepds BiBdov (ris) emuadoupévns Képns kdcpov. Title of a book 
of magic, Dieterich Adrvaxas, p. 169: BiBXos iepd émxadovpévn Movds 7) ’O-d6n 
Mavaéws, rept Tod dvdparos rod ayiov. Lb. p.170: “Eppijs... tepd BYBAw émxadov- 
pevn Wrépuyt. 

3 Reitzenstein (Hellenist, Mysterienrel. pp. 96 and 166) assumes that the word 
réAeios is intended to suggest reAeT; and he takes the title to mean ‘a discourse 
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and completes the instruction given in earlier discourses. It may 
be translated ‘the crowning discourse’. It implies that this document 
is to be regarded as containing the most advanced teaching of 
Hermes, and as representing the final stage of the pupil’s religious 
education. The discourse reported in it is ‘omnium antea a nobis 
factorum divinior’, says Hermes, ch. ra; and he who has grasped 
its meaning will be ‘omnium bonorum tota mente plenissimus’. In 
other words, he will have attained to complete gvosés; he will ‘see 
God’, or be united with God. 

Below the Greek title stands the short title Asc/epius; and this 
is followed in the MSS. by the words ‘ Asclepius iste pro sole 
mihi est’,—a note written by some admiring reader, The man 
who wrote it meant ‘This dialogue is a source of light and life 


to me’. 
Prologue 


Ia,1b. Deus, deus...orsus dicere. The narrative passage 
tb, Zw vero... orsus dicere, has almost certainly been added by 
a redactor, and probably by the person who joined the three docu- 
ments together. The similar narrative passage 41a, at the end of 
Ascl., refers back to r b, and was presumably written by the same 
hand. In most of the extant /ermetica, the text consists wholly 
of speeches in ovatio recta, and contains no narrative; and in nearly 
all of them, Hermes speaks to a single hearer alone. In Ascel. 1 b, 


concerned with initiation’. But I do not think that this interpretation can be 
accepted. The Asc/epius has nothing to do with initiation ; it contains no trace of 
theurgy or sacramentalism (except so far as the defence of the established temple- 
cults in Asc/. III may be taken to imply approval of the use of such methods in the 
worship of the dz terrenz). The relation of Hermes to Asclepius in this dialogue 
is not that of a hierophant to the mystes whom he initiates, but that of a teacher to 
the pupil whom he instructs. It is true that in 4sc/, III. 19 a Hermes says ‘ divina 
(tibi) nudo mysteria’; but this merely means ‘TI reveal holy truths to you’; and it 
no more implies that a sacramental operation is taking place, than do the words of 
Paul in I Cor. 15. 51, 50d pvornpoy bpiy A€yw" navres ob KoiunOnodpeOa, mavTes Be 
GdAaynobpeba K.7.A. Moreover, the proper word for ‘concerned with initiation’ is 
not TéAetos, but TeAeotiKds. The adjective réAeios is indeed sometimes used with 
reference to initiations; e. g. Plato (.Sympos. 210 A) describes the ‘ greater mysteries’ 
of Eros as ra réAea kal érontixa; and Hippolytus (Ref. haer. prooem., Duncker 
and Schn., p. 4), speaking of the mysteries of heretical sects, says pvodor, 7d TéActov 
Tay Kaxav napabiddvres. . . . 6 yap bmopeivas . . . mapadaBeiy 7a Téd\cLa adTov 
pvoTnpia k.7.A. But such instances do not suffice to prove that the word could be 
used in this sense as an epithet of Adyos, ‘a discourse’; and it is difficult to believe 
that the title can have been understood by Greek readers to imply that the discourse 
is, or has to do with, a reAer7. 

Eusebius (/77st. eccl. 10. 1. 3) calls the tenth and last book of his history (i. e. the 
book in which he celebrates the final triumph of the Christian Church over its 
pees opponents) roy réAciov.., Kal maynyupixdy Tis Tay exkAnoidy dvavewoews 

byov. 


1 The plural ‘you’ occurs however in Hermes af. Cyril. c. Julian, i. 556; and 
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two other pupils besides Asclepius are introduced ; andin Asc. 41 a, 
the presence of one of these two is mentioned, and that of the other 
is to be presumed. But in the greater part of the dialogue, Hermes 
addresses Asclepius alone, and shows no sign of consciousness that 
others are present. Hence it may be inferred that Asc/. I, Ased. II, 
and Asc/. III, in their original form, mentioned no pupil except 
Asclepius, and that the passages in which the presence of other 
listeners is mentioned or implied have been added or altered by the 
person who put the separate documents together to make a larger 
whole. The redactor intended the composite document to be 
regarded as a Adyos réAevos,—the consummation of Hermes’ teaching ; 
and he may have thought it fitting that the privilege of receiving 
the crowning revelation of the inspired teacher should not be 
restricted to a single disciple, but should be shared by the three 
men who were known by tradition as pupils of Hermes. 

The passages in which the presence of other hearers besides Asclepius 
is implied are the following. Prologue, 1b. Asc/. 1.6 c: ‘vobis expo- 
nam,’—‘ vobis expediam.’—7 a: ‘ vobis praestabo rationem.’ Asc, IL. 
16a: ‘Ne ergo dix(er)i(tis), o Asclepi et Hammon.’—‘ vestri tamen 
causa.’ Asc/. III. 24b: ‘istud vos ignorare fas non est.’ 25: ‘ mihi 
credite.’ 32b: ‘et vos, o Tat et Asclepi et Hammon, ... mysteria 
silentio tegite. 34b: ‘o Asclepi et vos qui adestis, scitote.’ 
Epilogue, 40d: ‘Dictum est vobis de singulis. 4ra. In the 
case of some of these passages, there are grounds for suspect- 
ing interpolation, apart from the question of the number of 
listeners. 

In the following passages, Asclepius appears to be the only 
hearer :—Asc/, J. 2a: ‘O Asclepi’ (7s).—‘Curato meminisse.’ 
2b: ‘meministi. 3b: ‘Nunc mihi adesto totus,’ &c. 6a: ‘O 
Asclepi.’ 7a: ‘O Asclepi.’ 8 zzé#.: ‘ Audi ergo, Asclepi.’ 9 nit. : 
‘O Asclepi, animadverto ut . . . festines audire. . .. Audi itaque, O 
Asclepi.’ 10 ém¢.: ‘Rationem...o Asclepi . . . cupio te . 
percipere.’ x1b: ‘Talem quo munere credis esse munerandum ?’ 
12b: ‘Tibi quasi praedivinans dixero.’ 13 émz¢.: ‘O Asclepi.’— 
Asci, Ill. 19 a: ‘Magna tibi pando .. . mysteria.’—‘ tu, si intendas, 
poteris pervidere.’ 20a znit.: ‘o Asclepi. 20b: ‘Haec ergo 
ratio, o Asclepi, tibi sit reddita.’ 21: ‘Asclepi.—‘recte poteris 
nuncupare.”’ 22b: ‘Audi itaque.’ 23b:‘o Asclepi, . . . cognosce.’ 
in the introductory sentence of Corf. X it is assumed that Asclepius is present as 
well as Tat, to whom the discourse of Hermes is addressed. 
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—‘ Miraris, o Asclepi, an ... et tu diffidis?’ 24a: ‘o Asclepi. 
Videsne quatenus tu ipse diffidas?’ 24 b: ‘ An ignoras, o Asclepi ?’ 
25: ‘Quid fles, o Asclepi?’ 26a: ‘0 Asclepi.’ 26 b: ‘o Asclepi.’ 
27a: ‘o Asclepi, ut ego te docebo.” 28: ‘ Audi ergo, o Asclepi.’ 
—‘cavendumque esse cognosce.’—‘ Asclepi. 29c: ‘crede, 0 
Asclepi.? 32b: ‘Vides ergo, o Asclepi.’ 33: ‘Asclepi, inane 
nihil dixeris. 34: ‘ Quae si intellexeris, o Asclepi, gratias acturus 
es deo. 35: ‘0 Asclepi. 36: ‘ Vides ergo, o Asclepi, tibi’ &c. 
—‘hoc vis dicere. 37: ‘Avus enim tuus, Asclepi..—‘o Asclepi.’ 
38a: ‘o Asclepi’ 38b: ‘ne putassis ...o Asclepi.” 39: ‘o 
Asclepi.’ Some of these passages prove little ; but there are some 
of them which could hardly have been written by one who assumed 
that other pupils besides Asclepius were present. E.g. Hermes 
could hardly have said ‘I reveal great mysteries to ¢hee’ (19 a), if 
he was revealing them to two other persons at the same time. It 
seems more likely that in the original documents Asclepius alone 
was addressed, and that the redactor changed a singular into a plural 
here and there, but did not think it worth while to alter the words of 
address throughout. 

It is more difficult to decide whether the words of Hermes (1a, 
‘Deus . . . cognosces’) which precede the narrative of 1b were 
also added by the redactor, or whether they formed the beginning 
of the original Asc/. I. But I am inclined to think it more probable 
that the whole of ch. 1 is the redactor’s work, and that the original 
Ascl. 1 began with the words ‘O Asclepi, omnis . . . anima’ in 
ch. 2a; for these words open a fresh topic, and are not in any way 
connected with ra. Besides, the inflated language in which the 
superiority of this discourse to all earlier Hermetica is asserted in 
ra seems to me to be hardly in keeping with the sober sincerity of 
the writer of Asc/. 1; whereas it agrees better with the attitude of 
the redactor, who appears to have thought that, by stitching together 
different documents, he could produce a complete and _ final 


exposition of Hermetic doctrine, a Adyos réXeos, in a single 
treatise. 


1a. divino sermoni. The discourse of Hermes is ‘ divine’ 
(Gctos), in the sense that the speaker is possessed or inspired by God ; 
it is the voice of God that speaks through the lips of the human 
teacher. Hermes adds that the discourse he is about to utter will 
be ‘more divine’ than any that he has uttered before; that is, he 
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feels himself to be more completely or more intensely possessed 
by the deity. (This is the writer’s way of saying that the Asclepius 
is superior to all Hermetic treatises that have been written before 
it. Cf. Corp. XVI. 1a: péyav cor (rodrov) tov Noyov. . . Suerenpdunr, 
mavtwv Tov addwv dotep Kopupiyv Kal Srduvnua. Herm. ap. Stob. 
L7x¢. V1.1: 5 Kvpudtaros rdvrwv Adyos Kal Kopvdadtatos obtos av 
<iq). And Hermes infers from the opportuneness of his pupil’s 
arrival that God wills Asclepius to hear the impending revelation, 
and has therefore prompted him to come at this time. Cf. Hermes 
in Cyril ¢ Julian. i. 556 B: «i py mpdvoard tis Fv Tod rdvtwv Kupiov 
date pe Tov NOyov TodTov daroKadv Wat, K.T.r. 

omnium ... divinior. This is one of several instances in 
which the translator has rendered a Greek genitive by a Latin 
genitive, though Latin usage requires an ablative. For the genitive 
after a comparative, cf. Asc’. III. 22 b fu., ‘meliorem et diis .. . et 
omnium mortalium.’ (The same construction occurs in Apuleius 
De Flatone i. 9 init.: ‘Animam ... omnium gignentium esse 
seniorem.’) Genitive absolute, Asc/. III. 27 e, ‘numeri conpleti’: 
29¢, ‘viventis . . . partis’, See also Asc. I. 5, ‘accedit . 
daemonum ’. 

vel nobis divino numine inspiratorum. Hermes corrects 
the phrase a xobis factorum; for his discourses are not composed 
by him, but by God, who speaks through him. He is év@eos. 

On the subject of inspiration, Egyptians, Hebrews, and Greeks 
thought much alike, from the earliest times to which we can trace 
back their thoughts ; and in the time of the Roman Empire, Pagans, 
Jews, and Christians spoke of it in similar terms. See Philo Quzs 
rer. div. heres 52. 259 sgq., quoted in note on Corp. XVIII. 3. 

The Hermetists, when they ascribe their own compositions to the 
inspired teacher Hermes, are employing a literary artifice; but it 
does not follow from this that there is no serious meaning in their 
assertions that the teaching comes from God. There: can be little 
doubt that some of them at least felt themselves to be év@eo., and 
were sincerely convinced that both in their oral teaching, and in the 
writings in which they reproduced that teaching, God spoke through 
them. A similar belief in his own inspiration was held by Philo ; 
e. g. De Cher. 9. 27, Cohn I, p. 176: ixovea d€ rore Kal orovdaorépou 
Adyov rapa Wuxijs euis, etwOvias Ta TOAAA Oeohynrreiobar Kai Tept ov 
ovk olde pavreveoOar dv, eav Sivwpat, dropvnpovetcas ép@. De somn. 


2. 38. 252, Wendland III, p. 298: tmnxe? 8€ po wédAw 7d ciwbds 
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ddavds evopidetv treba adparov, kal dyow Kt.A, Ina similar sense 
Christian writers spoke of themselves as inspired by the zvedua Geov 
Or dy.ov Tvedua. 

religiosa pietate. I suppose these words to be dependent on 
videatur ; it is the fervent piety of Hermes’ utterance that proves it 
to be divinior. If this is the meaning, the words are awkwardly 
placed ; but perhaps they have been shifted. 

Quem (sc. sermonem) si intellegens (deum) videris. It seems 
necessary to insert an accusative, in order to provide videris with 
an object ; for sermonem videre is hardly a possible phrase. 

eris omnium bonorum tota mente plenissimus, Cf. Corp. 
IX. 4a: 6 (rov Gedy) exeyvovts, wANpys yevopevos TaVvTHOV Tov ayabar, 
ras vonores Oelas icxet. It is assumed that the gvosis of God involves 
the actual presence of God in the soul. And God is 70 ayaGov ; in 
him all goods are comprised. 

Alterum enim alterius consentaneum esse dinoscitur, 
What are the two things which are inseparably joined together ? 
Are they deum videre and bonorum plenisstmum esse? Or omnia 
bona and unum bonum? Or omnia and unum? For omnia and 
unum, cf. Corp. XVI. 3. : 

{omnia unius esse, aut unum esse omnia.| These words may 
be a misplaced duplicate of omnia unum esse et unum omnia in 
ch. 2a; or possibly the remains of a marginal note on unum in guo 
sunt omnia. 

1b. ad eius nomen multa meminimus a nobis esse con- 
scripta. The writer of this passage knew a large body of Hermetic 
writings. Among those known to him were a large number of 
documents entitled Hermes to Ammon; a large number entitled 
Hermes to Tat and described as dvoid; and a very large number 
entitled Hermes to Tat and described as d:efodixd. The vorxd are 
presumably identical with the documents elsewhere called oi yevixot 
Asyo.. From the words ‘ omnium antea a nobis factorum’ addressed 
to Asclepius in 1a, it may be inferred that the writer also knew 
numerous documents entitled Hermes to Asclepius. Thus it appears 
that, at the time when the Prologue was written, the greater part of 
the body of religious ermetica known in the fourth century a. p, 
and later was already in existence. We have found reason to con- 
clude that the original of Asc/, III, as a separate document, was 
written in or about A.D. 270; and the composite Adyos TéXevos WAS 
known to Lactantius about a.p. 310. The redactor who joined the 
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several documents together must therefore have done his work at 
some time between A. D. 270 and A.D. 310; the Prologue, if written 
by him, must have been written between those dates; and by that 
time the collection of Hermetica must have been nearly completed. 

Hermes is here made to speak of himself as the wrtter of the 
documents in which his conversations with his pupils are recorded 
(‘a nobis esse conscripta.’—‘ Tractatum hunc autem tuo inscribam 
nomine’?). Are we intended to suppose that Hermes, after dis- 
coursing to his pupils, sat down and wrote out a verbal report of the 
discussion ? It looks as if the writer wished to take advantage of 
the veneration with which the ancient books supposed to have been 
written by Thoth were regarded in Egypt, and sought to represent 
the document which he was writing as one of the same class, aban- 
doning for the moment the fiction of a spoken dialogue. 

inreligiosae mentis est multorum conscientia publicare. 
The doctrine revealed by Hermes to his chosen disciples must be 
kept secret from others. Cf. <Ascd III. 32b (inserted by the 
redactor ?): ‘intra secreta pectoris divina mysteria... celate.’ Corp. 
XI 22 band 13b. Herm. 2p. Stob. Lxc. XI..4, 5. 

On the other hand, the writer of Asc/. I (12 b) speaks bitterly of 
the zuvidia and malignitas of teachers who exclude men from ‘the 
true philosophy’. In Corg. 1, the prophet is bidden to preach to 
all who will listen ; and in Corp. VII we have a specimen of preaching 
addressed to the many. 

adytum. What sort of place is the ‘ sanctuary’ (advrov) in which 
Hermes instructs his disciples? It cannot be the ‘ Holy of Holies’ 
of a public temple ; for it does not appear that the teacher is specially 
concerned with the cult of any particular ‘ terrestrial god’. If the 
writer had wished to connect him with some temple-worship, he 
might have represented him as a priest occupied in the service of his 
grandfather, the god Thoth-Hermes (Asc/. III. 37) ; but he has not 
done so. Probably therefore we are meant to understand by the 
adytum a private cell or chamber set apart for solitary prayer and 
contemplation, to which the teacher now and then admitted a few 
select companions for religious conferences. It is possible that the 
Hermetists of the writer’s circle made a practice of thus reserving a 
chamber for private adoration of the supreme God. Such a chamber 
would correspond to that which is described by Philo in his account 


1 This is as if, in Plato’s Phaedo, Socrates were made to say ‘I will write your 
name, Phaedo, at the head of this dialogue as its title’. 
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of the Therapeutae, De vita contempl. 3. 23, Cohn VI, p. 52: otkypa 
iepov, & Kadetrar cepvetov Kal povacTypiov, év @ povovpevor TA TOD TEemvod 
Biov pvorypia TeAotvTat. 

sanctoque illo quattuor virorum religione et divina [dei] 
conpleto praesentia. Divina and def are probably alternative 
translations of rod Oeot. Sanctum might be used as a substantive, in 
the sense of iepdv, ‘a holy place’; (it is thus used in the Vulgate ;) 
but if this were the meaning, we should have to take conf/efo with it, 
and translate ‘that holy place being ///ed with the pious awe of the 
four men’. As completo is hardly an appropriate word in this con- 
nexion, it seems better to take sazcfo as a participle, in the sense 
‘having been consecrated’ (dyracbévros Tod advrov). 

((ex ore Hermu)) divinus Cupido sic est orsus dicere. The 
phrase divinus Cupido (6 Oeios épws) is a reminiscence of Plato’s 
Phaedrus and Symposium. ‘The épws of God’ means man’s yearning 
for union with God. But this desire is implanted in man by God ; 
it is regarded as a manifestation of the deity,—a dvvayis of God, 
indwelling and operative in the human soul ; and as such, it is here 
personified. (See Plotinus 3. 5: rept épwros, rdrepa Oeds tis 7) Saipwv 
7) waOos Te THs Wuxijs, K.7.A.) It is not the merely human teacher that 
speaks ; a higher power speaks through him. Accordingly, ‘ Eros 
spoke thus through the lips of Hermes’ is substituted for the more 
obvious phrase ‘ Hermes spoke thus’. But the statement would be 
incomplete without an express mention of Hermes ; I have therefore 
transposed the words ex ore Hermu to this place. 


Asclepius I 


2a. omnis humana inmortalis est anima: sed non uni- 
formiter cunctae...; nonenim{ |omnis unius qualitatis 
est anima. The meaning of this obscure passage appears to be 
that the souls of men are immortal, and differ in that respect from 
the souls of the lower animals, which are mortal. (Cf. Herm. ap. 
Stob. Luc. IV A. 5: idan 5 YrxGv, Gela, avOpwrivy, ddoyos.) The 
merely animal life or soul (the azima of ch. 2 b fim. and 3a) is spoken 
of as a thing distinct from the four corporeal elements; but it is 
included, together with them, under the sway of ¢vovs (‘anima et 
mundus a natura comprehensa agitantur’); it is conveyed into or 
generated in the individual organism by the entrance of the two 
finer elements, fire and air, into a body composed of the two grosser 
elements, earth and water; and at the dissolution of the material 
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organism, the individual animal ceases to live. Man also, as long 
as he is embodied on earth, possesses a quasi-material and perishable 
soul, of the same nature as that of the beasts (the Oyyrév esos Wuyis 
spoken of in Pl. Zimaeus) ; but to this mortal soul is added, in man, 
the vots, which is imperishable ; (see ch. 6 b, ‘quae quinta pars soli 
homini concessa est’, and ch. 7 b, ‘solum enim animal homo duplex 
est’, &c. ;) and the human soul, in virtue of its possession of vods, is 
immortal. (Cf. Herm. a. Stob. Zxc. XI. 2. (8): Wuyijs 7b pay aloby- 
t(uk)ov Ovyrov, To 8& Noyexdv aOdvarov.) If this is the writer’s view, his 
doctrine of the soul must have been arrived at by a blending of 
Platonic and Stoic theories. 

The inappropriate words ‘vel tempore’ may have arisen out of a 
variant reading xpdvw for tpdzw (more). 

In the MSS., the words ‘non enim, o Trismegiste, omnis unius 
qualitatis est anima’ are given as a question asked by Asclepius. ‘Is 
not all soul of one quality?’ ‘No; for all things have been created 
by God.’ But that is nonsense ; the answer has nothing to do with 
the question. The reproachful reply of Hermes (‘O Asclepi, ut 
celeriter’, &c.) must have been called forth by some remark of 
Asclepius which has fallen out of the text. The point on which 
Hermes insists in his reply is that all things without exception have 
been created by God; Asclepius then must have suggested that 
there is something which has not been created by God, but exists 
independently of him. And as the thing of which Hermes has been 
speaking is azzma, it may be conjectured that Asclepius said ‘Is not 
anima uncreated (dyévvyros) ?’ or something to that effect. But if 
Asclepius asked this question, there must have been something in 
the preceding speech of Hermes to suggest it; and the needed 
suggestion might be supplied by inserting the words creatae sunt 
animae after aliae alio more, where there appears to be a lacuna in 
the text. 

hoe dixi, omnia unum esse et unum omnia. In ch. ra, 
something is said about wm and omnia; but that passage contains 
nothing to the effect that all things have been created by God, which 
is the point here emphasized. The words in ch. 2a therefore cannot 
very well be explained as a reference to ch. ra; and we must con- 
clude that Hermes is here referring to previous dialogues in which 
he has taught this doctrine to Asclepius. The writer, no doubt, 
found it repeatedly expounded in the Hermes to Asclepius documents 
in his possession. If the Prologue was added by the redactor, he 
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must have had ch. 2a before him when he wrote it, and his state- 
ments about omnia and unum in ch, 1 a may have been suggested to 
him by what he read in ch. 2a. 

The Hermetists who repeat the old saying that ‘all things are 
one’, or assert that ‘ the One (i. e. God) is all things’, mean thereby 
that all things in the Kosmos derive their being from the one supra- 
cosmic God, or are manifestations of his energy. ‘Thus the writer 
here makes use of the statement omnta unum esse et unum omnia as 
implying that all things have been created by God, and consequently, 
as excluding the hypothesis that avima exists independently of God. 
Cf. Asc?. I. 9: ‘qui solus omnia aut pater est omnium.’ Ascd. III. 
19¢: ‘ex uno etenim cuncta pendentia ex eoque defluentia, cum 
distantia videntur, creduntur esse quam plurima, adunata vero, 
unum.’ Corp. V. 9. Corp. IX. 9: airos dravta éorw. Corp. X. 2. 
Corp. XI. ii. 14a: aires dy 6 rot. Corp. XIII. 2 sgg. (God is 76 &y 
kal TO wav; and accordingly, he who is ‘born again’, and thereby 
identified with God, becomes, like God himself, 75 wav, év zavri.) 
Corp. XVI. 3 and 19. 

The Hermetists, even when they use such phrases as these, do not 
identify God with the Kosmos in the sense in which the Stoics did ; 
they still hold fast to the Platonic doctrine that the supreme God is 
incorporeal and supracosmic ; and when they assert that ‘God is all 
things ’, they mean by this merely to emphasize the dependence of 
the Kosmos on the supracosmic God. On the other hand, there are 
some among them who insist rather on the distinction between God 
and the Kosmos ; see e.g. Corp. VI (God alone is good, and all else 
is devoid of good). But the strongest contrast to év ra ravra is to 
be found in Asc/. II, where eds and vAy are spoken of as co-existent 
and almost co-equal dpya/ of the universe. 

The saying ‘ All things are one’ occurs first in Heraclitus, Diels 
fr. 50: ovK €u0d GAAG TOD Adyou axovcavtas époroyelv coddv éeotw ev 
mavta eva. As used by him, it might be taken to mean either that 
all things are formed by the changes of one living material substance, 
viz. fire, (Heracl. fr. 10, é« wavrwy ev kai é& évos rovta,) or that all 
changes are determined by one unchanging law (Heracl. fr. 30, 
Koopov Tovde Tov atrov déravtwv). The same words were employed 
by Plato to summarize the Eleatic doctrine of changeless being. 
Pl. Theaet. 180 B: dca MéAuooot te kal Mappevidar. . . SucyvpiCovrar, &s 
ev Te TavTa orl Kal €ornKey aitd évatto. Lb. 183E: Médocov pev Kat 


Tovs ddAovs ot év Eordos éyovor Td wav. Pl. Parmen. 128 A: od pe 
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yop (Parmenides) éy rots roujpacw ev dys evar ro wav. The nearest 
approach to this in the extant fragments of Parmenides is fr. 8. 5 
Diels : ot3€ ror’ jv 083 eorar (sc. 7d edv), ered vov Zot Spod av, ey, 
avvexes. Cf. Aetius, Diels Doxogr. p. 303: Méducaos Kal Zivwv 7d 
év Kat wav (Sc. Pedy etvar). Cic. Acad. 2.118: ‘Xenophanes... unum 
esse omnia, neque id esse mutabile, et id esse deum.’ 

The saying of Heraclitus and Parmenides, éy zdyra civar, became 
widely current,' chiefly through the mediation of the Stoics ; and it 
was adopted by the Hermetists, in a sense modified to suit their 
doctrine. 

utpote quae in creatore fuerint omnia, antequam creasset 
omnia. Since all things which exist have been brought into being 
by God’s will, they must have existed in his thought and purpose 
before they came into being in the world of sense. Similarly, it 
might be said that things which do not yet exist in the world of 
sense, but will come into being in the future, exist already in God’s 
thought ; and that the universe as a whole, before it came into being 
as a kdéopos aic@nrds, already existed, as a xdcpos voyrds, in God’s 
mind, Thus Philo, De ofif. mundi 4. 17 ff., compares the vonros 
xoopos to the plan of a city, which exists in the architect’s mind 
before he builds the city. Cf. Corp. V. 9 and Corp. XI. il. 20a. 

A similar thought was expressed in mythical form in the Orphic 
Theogonta (Ptolemaic period ?), where it was said that Zeus prepared 
himself for his task of generating the sensible universe by ‘ swallowing ’ 
all that pre-existed. Abel, Orphica, §§ 119-124. 

2b. De caelo cuncta (. . .) in terram et in aquam, et in 
aera ignis. Hermes begins his exposition by explaining how all 
living things are brought into being. The life of all organisms on 
earth results from movements and interactions of the four corporeal 
elements. 

The meaning of De caelo cuncta . . . may perhaps be inferred 


1 See the section headed Ei év 7d w@y in Aetius, Diels Doxogr. p. 291, where it 
is said that this question was answered in the affirmative by the Stoics and Plato. 
Cf. Philo Leg. adleg. 1. 14. 44, Cohn I, p. 72: kal ixavds aitos éaut@ 6 Beds, Ta 
piv GAda, émdeG xal Epnua kal Keva bvta, mAnpdy Kal wreptéxay, abrods de bn’ obdevds 
dAdov Teprexdpevos, dre els eal TO wav abrds dv. Sen. Nat. guaest. 1. Prolog. 13: 
‘ Quid est deus? Mens universi. Quid est deus? Quod vides (7d dpardv) totum 
et quod non vides (70 déparov) totum. Sic demum magnitudo sua illi redditur, . . 
si solus est omnia, opus suum et extra et intra tenet.’ 

Reitzenstein (AZys¢. p. 91) compares with the Hermetic use of the phrase Corp. 
Inser. Lat. X. 3800: ‘tibi, quae una es omnia, dea Isis’; and Martial 5. 24. 15: 
‘Hermes, omnia solus et ter unus.’? A book of magic, entitled *Ev [xai?] 70 may, 
is mentioned in the ‘ Eighth Book of Moses’, Dieterich Adraxas, p. 203. 
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from the words caelum . . . administrator est omnium corporum in 
ch. 3c. The interactions of the elements, through which living 
organisms are brought into being and maintained in existence, 
result from the movements of the heavenly bodies. 

The beginning of the sentence iz ¢erram &c. is lost; but the 
writer’s meaning seems to have been that fire, the vivifying element 
par excellence, enters into and vivifies air, and air vivified by fire 
enters into and vivifies the two grosser elements, earth and 
water. 

This theory of the elements and their relation to life closely 
resembles that of the Stoics; and the Hermetist must either have 
derived it directly from a Stoic source, or taken it from some 
syncretic Platonist who had borrowed from the Stoics. 

Solum quod sursum versus fertur vivificum ; quod deorsum, 
ei deserviens. Quwod sursum versus ferlur is to dvodepes 3 and 
quod deorsum (fertur) is to Katwpepés. The terms dvwdepys and 
Katwpepys, aS applied to the elements, are of Stoic origin; they are 
not employed by Aristotle, who uses in a corresponding sense the 
words xovdds' and apis. Chrysippus (Plut. De Stoic. repugn. 42, 
1053e: Armim Stoic. vet. I, p. 143) To te wip, aBapés ov, avwdepes 
elvat. A€yet, Kal To’Tw waparAnciws Tov apa. The dvwdepy’ then 
are the two light elements, fire and air; the xatwfepy are the two 
heavy elements, earth and water. Cf. Corp. XIII. 6: 70 pev avwdepes 
[ds rtp] Kal Katwdepes [ws yi]. 

We are here told that fire and air alone are wivifica ; in ch. 6b, 
we are told (in a clause which I have bracketed) that ‘spiritus 
(zvedua), permixtus cunctis, cuncta vivificat’. It appears then that 
mvevua must be identical with fire and air ; it must be air into which 
fire has entered, or in other words, it must be a mixture of fire and 
air. And this is precisely the Stoic doctrine. Alexander Aphrod. 
De mixtione p. 224 Bruns: 10 wip... kal 6 anp,.. . & Sv peyvupévov 
TO Tvetua ylyvera (according to the Stoics).? 

+ Arius Didymus (Diels Doxogr. p. 459), reporting Zeno, uses év@porra in the 
same sense: aBaph elvar dépa Kal mUp’... pice yap dvwporta radr’ elvar Sid 7d 
pndevos petéxew Bapous. 

* Cf. Ar. Gen. an. 736.4 1: 70 82 mvedya ear Oeppds tp. 

With regard to the portion of mvedya which is contained in an individual living 
body, the Stoics seem to have held that the fire in it (7d Oepudyv) is that in which 
the power of self-movement (the essence of life) resides, and the air in it (7d puxpédv) 
is that by which 70 @epydy is detained within the organism, and prevented from 
flying up to its natural place above. (See Galen De tremore, palpit., convuls. 6, 


vol. vii, p. 616K, Amnim II, p. 147.) And in this way the statement of Chrysippus 
quoted in Plut. De Stoic. repugn. 43, p. 1053 F, (obdtv GAAo Tas Efes mARy dépas yal 
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quicquid de alto descendit generans est; quod sursum 
versus emanat, nutriens. The things which ‘descend from on 
high’ are fire and air. They are dvwdep_ by their own nature ; 
but by the operation of the heavenly bodies they are sent down 
from their natural place above to enter bodies composed of earth 
and water, and generate life in them. (An obvious instance of these 
generantia may be seen in the light and heat radiated by the sun.) 
Earth and water are the nutrientia; they ‘issue from below’ (e. g. 
in the form of plants which grow up from the soil, and water-springs 
which rise out of the earth), and serve as food and drink to build 
up the bodies of men and beasts. Cf. 6b: ‘corpora ex aqua et 
terra, inferiori(bu)s mundi elementis, augescunt.’ 

The words avodepys and xatwdepys are differently applied in 
Herm. af. Stob. Zxc. XI. 2. (40): al évépyear otk cicly dvwdepeis, 
GAA Katwpepeis. The evepyea there spoken of are the life-giving 
operations of the heavenly bodies, or of the fire and air which are 
sent down to earth by the action of the heavenly bodies; and 
katwpepeis, aS applied to them, corresponds, not to guod deorsum 
( fertur) in Ascl. I. 2b, but to gutcguid de alto descendit. 

Terra, sola in se ipsa consistens, omnium est ((gener(anti)- 
um)) receptrix, omniumque {|generum|]]| quae accepit restitu- 
trix. The contradiction between guod sursum versus emanal (as 
applied to earth) and zx se ipsa consistens is merely verbal. Portions 
of earth are taken up into the bodies of plants, beasts, and men ; 
but the solid mass of the earth stands fast at the centre of the 
universe, and receives on its surface the gezerantia (i.e. portions of 
air and fire, or wvedua, from above,) by which these bodies are 
vitalized. At the dissolution of the individual organism, the 
generantia which had entered into its composition return to their 
natural place above ; and this is what is meant by saying that the 
earth ‘ renders them back’. 

Hoc ergo totum, ... quod est omnium vel omnia, (constat 
ex anima et mundo). It is necessary to complete the sentence 


gnow: bnd rovTwy yap ovvéxerat TA o&para) may be reconciled with the numerous 
passages in which 7d ovvéxoy is said to be the mvedua, i.e. air and fire mixed 
together. 

For the contrast between the pair of light elements (vzvé/ica) and the pair of 
heavy elements (e7s deservientia), cf. Nemesius De nat, hom. 5, p. 126: the Stoics 
say TOV oToxelav TA pay evar SpacTiKd, TA 5 madnTIKA* SpactiKa pev dépa Kal Top, 
madnrixa 5 yay Kai VSwp. Cic. Acad. Post, 1. 7. 26 (from the Stoicizing Platonist 
Antiochus): ‘aer et ignis movendi vim habent et efficiendi, reliquae partes 
accipiendi et quasi patiendi, aquam dico et terram.’ 
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thus, in order to make it agree with what follows. The universe 
is made up of mundus (8Ay, i.e. the sum of the four elements,—see 
ch. 3a,—) and anima (Yvy7, ‘life’). In the Stoic system, yuxy 
is merely rvetud rws éxov (Plotinus 4. 7. 4), i.e. a mixture of fire 
and air in a certain special condition; and in the Stoic authority 
whence the Hermetist’s theory is derived, the universe must have 
been described as consisting of the four corporeal elements and 
nothing else. But the Hermetist adheres to the Platonic view 
that Yvy7 is incorporeal, and modifies the Stoic statement accord- 
ingly. As he regards it, wvyy is produced in the individual body, 
or conveyed into it, by fire and air, but is not identical with them ;? 
and he consequently speaks of it here as an incorporeal substance 
which exists beside them. In ch. 7b, however, he does not ex- 
pressly recognize the existence of the @vyrov «dos Wxijs (i.e. the 
life which is generated in the individual by fire and air, and ceases 
to exist in the individual at the dissolution of the body), as a thing 
distinct from the corporeal elements ; for he there speaks of man 
as consisting solely of immortal vots and perishable body, including 
the @vyrov «ldos Wuy7js under the term ‘ body’. 

The Greek word here rendered by mundus must have been van, 
and not kéopos. Cf. ch. 7b: ‘quod éAccoy Graeci, nos mundanum 
dicimus.’ Asc/. II]. 17 a: ‘vy autem (vel mundus).’ 

sicut meministi: again a reference to previous dialogues. 

Anima et mundus a natura conprehensa agitantur. The 
writer, following the usage of Aristotle and the Stoics, here employs 
the word vous to signify the force which operates in and through 
all wvifica or generantia, i.e. the force which brings all individual 
living beings into existence. ‘Nature’, in his view, is not a 
separate entity distinct from God; it is merely the sum of God’s 
évépyecac Operating in the material world; it is God’s will, working 
through the agency of the heavenly bodies, and thereby directing 
the movements and interactions of the elements to the production 
of living organisms. But for the moment, he personifies this force, 
and speaks of it as though it were a living and rational agent, 
distinct from God, but subordinate to him,—a servant who knows 
her Master’s will, and works with a view to his good pleasure (3 ¢ fim. : 
‘natura ... pvoducit cuncta dei visibus placitura ’). 

1 Cf. Arist. De an. 2. 2, 4144 19: Kad@s SnoAapBdvovow ols boxe? phr’ dvev 
owparos elvar pnte cpa 7h Yoyn’ cHpa piv yap ov« éor1, cwparos dé Tm. The 


Hermetist’s conception of yvy7 (i. e. of the merely animal life, apart from vots,) 
somewhat resembles that of Aristotle. 
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ut infinitae qualitatum ex intervallo species |esse] nascantur, 
Nature so varies her operations, that no two of the individual living 
beings which she produces are alike. Cf. Asc/. III. 35: ‘in- 
possibile est formam unamquamaue alteri simillimam nasci.’ 

Qualitas, here and elsewhere in Asc/., must be a translation of 
mourns Or ov. Plato, Zheaet. 182 a, says that zoudrys is a strange 
word (icws oty % mourns dAAdKorov dulverar dvoya). In Aristotle, 
movdv is one of the categories ; and he uses zoudrys more freely than 
Plato, but not very frequently. In the writings of the Stoics, roidv 
and zrovdrys are terms in constant use. 

Species (ei8os), as used here and in chs. 3c and 4, means (1) the 
group of qualities by which the individual is characterized, and 
(2) the individual, regarded as characterized by those qualities. 
(It must be taken in the first of these two senses in ‘mundus (éA7) 
.. . praeparatus est... receptaculum omniformium specierum’ ; 
and in the second sense, in ‘species enim pars est generis, ut homo 
humanitatis’.) 

Plato’ frequently uses the word «ios (or its equivalent ida) in 
the general sense of ‘form’; but he also employs it in a special 
sense, to signify eternal and changeless types or patterns (rapade‘y- 
para) substantively existing in separation from sensible things. In 
Tim. 52, he distinguishes two different kinds of «i8os, viz. (1) the 
vontov «dos, which is changeless and eternal, and (2) the aic@yrov 
eidos, which is dudvupov dmouv te éxetvw (sc. TS vonTd cider), but is 
ever in motion, yryvopevov re ev ti TOmw Kal Tad exeOev azroAAV- 
pevov.2 The eldn of Asc. I correspond to the aic@yrov etdos of 
Tim. 524A. 

Aristotle’s «Sos is not ywpiordy (i.e. has no substantive existence 
apart from the individual things in which it manifests itself), but 
in other respects resembles Plato’s voyrdv eidos. In Aristotle’s 
system, the term «fos, as used in logical classification, means (1) the 
group of essential qualities common to all individuals of a class 
which is included in a larger class (the yévos), and (2) the class 
characterized by those qualities; and in his physics, the group 
of essential qualities to which the word «tSos applies is regarded 
as the type of the kind,—a type which qvois aims at realizing, by 

1 The usage of the words ei5os and idéa before the time of Plato is very fully 
discussed by Prof. A. E. Taylor, Varta Socratica, 1911, pp. 178-267. 

2 In Zim. 50C, the alaOnra ci5n are described as eiordvra (¢is Ti bmodox7v) Kal 
eidvra, Tov bvrwy de (i.e. TaY vonTay eldav) pipnpara, TUN@BérTa dm’ avTHY Tpdmov 
tia Svoppacrov kal Oavpaordv. 
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the processes of birth and growth, in each individual of the kind. 
The infima species of Aristotle is still a class, and not an individual. 
E.g. ‘man’ is an dnfima species. A man differs «Se from a horse; 
but a black man does not differ e’8e from a white man, nor a man 
from a woman (Metaph. 9. 9, 1058 a). That which constitutes the 
. . . . . . - A 
individuality of this or that man is not the” efdos, but the vAy 
(Metaph, 6. 8, 1034 a 7); Callias and Socrates are identical «ide, 
but differ Sia riv Any, i.e. owing to the fact that the «ides 1s 
imposed on two different portions of tAy. Aristotle was of course 
aware that the individuals of a class or kind differ among themselves 
in form or quality; but he dismisses these individual differences 
as mere ovpP_eBynxdra, which cannot be made a subject of ‘know- 
ledge’; for ércarjpuy is concerned solely with universals.' 

Seneca, Zf. 58, giving an account of Platonic doctrine, dis- 
tinguishes (1) the cogttabile (vonrov in the sense of general concept 
of a class or kind) ; (2) the idéa, which is ‘eorum quae natura fiunt 
exemplar (wapdderypa) aeternum’ (i.e. the vonroy efdos of Pl. Zim. 
52A); and (3) the «dos, which is ‘forma ab exemplari sumpta 
(copied from the idéa) et operi imposita’ (i. e. the aic@ynrov tdos of Pl. 
Tim. 52A). Jb. § 16: ‘quod generaliter est, tanquam homo gene- 
ralis (6 yevixds dvOpwros), sub oculos non venit ; sed specialis (6 eidiKds 
dvOpw7os, i. e. the individual man) venit, ut Cicero et Cato.’ 

The Platonist Albinus, in his Z¢s/ome® of Plato’s doctrines, 
distinguishes 7a «idy Ta eri ths vAns from the idea. In c, 4, he 
says érel TOV vonTOV Ta pev TpOTA trdpxet, ws ai idear, TA Oe SevTEpa, 
Os Ta €idy Ta ert THS VANS, Kat vonos eorar SitTH, 7 pev TOV TpuTwY, 

1 See Zeller, A7zstotle, Eng. tr. vol. i, p. 369 . Zeller does indeed note a few 
passages of Aristotle in which ‘that which constitutes the difference between 
individuals of the same species seems to be included in the conception of their 
eiSos’; and to these may be added TMept paxpoB. 1. 465.04: A€yw Se xara yévos pev 
diapépew olov avOpwnov mpods inmov,... Kat’ eldos 5 dvOpwrov mpds dvOpwemov. But 
Bonitz remarks on this passage ‘non videtur concinere cum reliquo usu Aristotelico’; 
and Zeller’s conclusion is that ‘ Aristotle’s system leaves no room for individual 
Forms of sensible things’. 

The Aristotelian commentator Asclepius (Brandis, Scholéa in Ar., ed. Boruss. IV. 
626a 4) speaks of the individual form, and distinguishes it from the universal 
form: 7ueis 5€ papev br mp@rov pev LaO0 avOpwrot ovdey GAHAwY Biaépover, mpds 
dé ToUTOs TO KaTaTeTaypévoy Eidos TO KaT’ ApOpdy bmapxov dudpopdy Eat’ GAAO yap 
cidos TOU Zwxparous Kal GAA ToD TAdTwvos. 7d St dkardtaxTov ws énpnuévov & 
éort Kai povoedés, kal did rhv yévipov adrod divapw Kad povoedis bnapyoy Sidpopa 
kat moAAG dnoyevvG. The xatatetaypévoy eldos and dxardraxroy eldos of that 
passage correspond respectively to the efSos and yévos of Asc/.1; and the statement 


that the one ‘ generates’ the other may serve to illustrate the Hermetist’s statement, 
‘ genus deorum ex se deorum facit species’, 


? Printed in vol. vi of Hermann’s edition of Plato, but there wrongly ascribed to 
‘ Alcinous’. 
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9 O& rdv devrepwv. Lb. c. 10: wav cbpa ovvdvacpd te evar ek re 
Ags Kal rod ov airy ecidous, drep eopowodrau Tals idéas Kal peréxer 
aitav dvoppactov 5) tpdrov. The last phrase shows that he was 
thinking of the elowvra Kat eéidvra in Pl. Zim. 50; but since he 
describes the «Sn ra éi ris BAys of which he speaks as Sedrepa vonrd, 
they must be universals (the cagitabilia of Sen. Zp. 58), and must, 
as such, correspond to Aristotle’s «Sy, and not to the individual 
elon Of Asc/. I. 

The Stoics, having freed themselves more completely than 
Aristotle from the influence of Plato’s doctrine of the substantive 
existence of voynra «idy, gave fuller recognition to the differences by 
which individuals of the same kind are distinguished. In opposition 
to the Academics, they asserted with emphasis that no two in- 
dividuals are exactly alike; (see note on AscZ, III. 353) and they 
extended the meaning of the term «ios so as to make it include 
those qualities of the individual in which it differs from others of 
its kind, as well as those which it possesses in common with them. 
‘The Stoics’ in Diog. Laert. 7. 61: eidos d¢ (in extension or de- 
notation) ecru rd rd Tod yévous Teptexdpevov, Hs bd Tod Cwov 6 avOpwros 
meplexeTat. yevitarov dé eotw 36, yévos dv, yévos ovK exe (i.e. iS 
not contained in any wider yévos), otov 7d dy’ «iduxdtatov dé eorw 
6, €l00s Ov, eldos ovK exer (i.e. Contains no narrower éidos), domep 
6 Swxparys. The eidixcrarov eidos of this passage is not the zujfima 

- species of Aristotle, but the individual. And this use of the word 
etdos was adopted from the Stoics by men of other schools, In 
Philo De aeternit. mundi 8. 69, Cohn VI, p. 94, Ta év cider is used 
in the sense of ‘individuals’: ris d& Picews, . . . dep od« loxvoe 
aBeiv Hudv Exacros, To0P aravt. TS yéver Swpnoaperys, 7d aOdvarov. 
péever yap cis det (rd yevos), POepomevwy tov ev cide. (Cf, Ascd. I. 
4 fin.) Philo De mut. nom. 11. 78, Wendland III, p. 170: 76 pev 
yap <idos Kat Bpaxd kal pOaprov, 7d Se yévos TOV TE ad Kal apOaprov. 
An exact parallel to the Hermetist’s use of «dos occurs in Philo 
Vita Mos. 2. 11. 61, Cohn IV, p. 214: 7de yap (Noah). . . Kav ei 
ra eidy (i. €. the individuals of each race of animals) $e(porro, &dAd 
To. THY ev ToIs yeverw apOapoiay . . . Suapévovcav. . . « pera dé 
Tv eicodov amdvtwy (into the ark) « tis eGedcaro 76 rAypwpma, ovdk 
av Sujpaprey cixdv dytiipov «ivac ys ardons, ev éavTd épov Ta 
Lowy yévn, Gv kat ) ovpraca yi [ta]! adptOnta edn (individuals) 

1 +a seclust. The article would imply that the individuals produced after the 
Flood are identical with those produced before it, which is absurd. 

2896-8 Cc 
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Kal mpdrepov aveyKe Kal tows adOis oive. Contrast with this the 
Aristotelian use of eldos in Ar. Gen. an. 2. 1, 731 b 31: eet yap 
advvatos 4 pais Tod Toovrov yévous (sc. of animals) didios elvar, Kal? 
dv évdéxerae tpdrov, Kara rodrév éotw aldiv TO ywopevov. appa 
pev ovv (i.e. in the case of the individual) ddvvaroy, . . . «ide 
& evdexerar. Sid yévos det avOpdruv Kal Cowv éorl Kail uray. Here 
Aristotle’s eos corresponds to the yévos of Philo and Ascé. I, and 
Aristotle’s épv6.6 corresponds to their «dos. 

The writer of AscZ, I makes no mention of vonra «dy in the 
Platonic sense, i.e. substantively existing and ‘separate’ rapadely- 
pata of things. The writer of Asc/. III (17 b and 35, vol. i, p. 328) 
differs from him in recognizing a species incorporalis, quae divina 
est (Plato’s vonrov eldos), but discriminates from it the forma visibilis 
(aicOnrov eos, the sensible and transitory form of the individual), 
which corresponds to the sfeczes (eidos) of Asc/. I. 

3a. elementa sunt quattuor ... : mundus unus. Here 
again, mundus stands for vAy. Cf. Philo Quaest. et solut. tn Exodum 
2. 88 (p. 527 Aucher): ‘quamvis terra ab aqua distincta sit et aqua 
ab aere et aer ab igne et ignis ab istis singulis, nihilo minus 
tamen omnia sunt concinnata ad unam formam determinatam. 
Quae enim ex tot et tantis perfectum fuit materia, una convenit 
esse, maxime quod et elementorum mutua inter se commutatio 
communionem eorum evidenter arguit.’ The Hermetist does not 
here speak of the ‘elementorum mutua inter se commutatio’, but 
perhaps assumes it to be known. The doctrine that all the four 
elements change into one another was taught by Aristotle and the 
Stoics, and by Plato in Zim. 498; but in Zim. 54¢, earth is 
excepted. 

mundus unus, anima una, et deus unus. Cf. Corp. XI. ii.g: 
pds ovens Tis UAys Kal puds THS Wexns. All individual souls or lives 
are, no doubt, one in the sense that ‘all things are one’, as having 
been created by the one God, or existing only as dependent on 
him ; but something more than this must be meant. It seems to be 
implied that there is one stock or reservoir of life, from which the 
life of every individual living being is drawn. Cf. Corp. X. 7: dad 
pias Yuxijs THs Tod wavTos aca al Woyal ciow .. . ((Gomep drroveveuy- 
pevat)). In the Stoic system, the pia wvyx7 is the living fire which 
pervades the universe, and is identified with God. The writer of 
Asci. 1 diverges from the Stoic doctrine in distinguishing yuyy 
both from God and from the material elements; but his conception 
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of its relation to the elements is somewhat obscure. If life is 
separately generated in each individual organism by the entrance 
into it of portions of fire and air, what can be meant by saying that 
all soul is one? Perhaps he might have said that there is ‘one 
soul’ residing in (though not identical with) the whole body of 
fire and air, or rvedua, and that the wvzfica in the individual, which 
are temporarily separated portions of zvedya, serve as vehicles for 
portions of that one soul or life; but the point is not clearly 
explained. 

The words e/ dews wnus somewhat awkwardly anticipate the contents 
of the next paragraph; and it is possible that they have been added 
by a later hand. 

3b. Nune mihi adesto totus. In the preceding passage, 
Hermes has been speaking of vAy and yyy, i.e. of the material 
universe and the living beings which it contains ; and his mentions 
of God have been merely incidental. But at this point, he passes 
on to speak of God, as the ultimate source of all life in the universe. 
Here then begins his teaching about God (dunitates ratio, = Geo- 
Aoyia); and he introduces it with a solemn preface. Compare 
Ascl. III. 19a, ‘sublimis etenim ratio’ &c. 

divina sensus intentione noscenda. Man cannot apprehend 
God except by God’s aid; it is only by virtue of the divine vots 
implanted in him that he can attain to knowledge of God. Some 
degree of inspiration or divine possession in the hearer as well 
as in the teacher is needed to make the teaching of the gvoszs 
effective. 

ut intentionem nostram... velocitate praetereat. The 
teacher is the instrument through whom the divine vots speaks. His 
human faculties may be inadequate to keep pace with the rush of 
inspiration ; and he himself, as well as his hearers, may fail to attain 
to a full comprehension of the truths which the power of God impels 
him to utter. 

3c. Caelum ergo, sensibilis deus. The oipavds is called Geds 
aic$yrds, in contrast to the supracosmic God (@eds vonrds or adparos). 
Elsewhere, the term eds aic@yrds is applied to the Kosmos; e.g. 
Ascl. 1. 8 init. : éret tov Sevrepov éroince, Gedy Spatov Kai aicOnror. 
The phrase is derived from Pl. Zim. fin.: cixov tod vontod Geds 
aicOynros ... els ovpavds Ode. In that passage, ovpavds means ‘the 
sphere of heaven with all that it encloses’, and is equivalent to 
kéopos. Cf, Ar. De caelo 1. 9, 278b 11: eva pev oty tpdzov obpaydv 

CZ 
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héyonev tiv obciay THy THs éoxdrys TOD TavTOs Tepipopas (i.e. the 
outermost sphere). . .* dAXov 8 ad tpdzov 1O ovvexés cdma TH eoxary 
repipopa Tov ravrds, év & cedjvy Kal HALOS Kal Evia TOY GoTpwV'... ért 0 
ddAws Néyopev obpavdy 7d meptexopevov TSpa bro Tis eoxarns mepipopas 
(i. e. the whole Kosmos)" 76 yap dAov Kal 7d wav €iéOapev Every otpavov. 
The Hermetist here uses the term in the first or second of Aristotle’s 
three senses ; the otpavds of which he speaks is either the sphere of 
the fixed stars, or the whole body of the heavens from the fixed stars 
down to the lunar sphere. He regards it as a living being,—a 
‘second God’, who works in subordination to the supreme God, and 
employs Sun and Moonas his subordinates in the administration of 
the sublunar world. 

In the growth and decay of all living organisms on earth,—i. e. in 
those movements and interactions of the elements by which living 
bodies are composed and decomposed,—the immediate agents are 
here said to be the Sun and the Moon. (The fixed stars and the 
remaining planets, which in some of the other Hermetica are spoken 
of as sharing in the administration of the lower world, are not here 
expressly mentioned.) In Corp. XI. ii. 7, the chief functions in the 
administration of ra éxéyeva are assigned to the Sun and the Moon. 
Cf. Seneca Benef. 4. 23: ‘num dubium est quin hoc humani generis 
domicilium circuitus solis ac lunae vicibus suis temperet? quin 
alterius calore alantur corpora, ... alterius tepore efficaci et pene- 
trabili rigetur maturitas frugum? quin ad huius cursum fecunditas 
humana respondeat?’ As to the Sun, cf. Cic. Vat. deor. 2. 19. 49 
(probably from Posidonius): ‘Sol, qui astrorum tenet principatum, 
. . . Ita ex quattuor temporum mutationibus (i.e. the changes of 
season caused by the oblique movement of the sun) omnium, quae 
terra marique gignuntur, initia causaeque ducuntur.’ Cic. Somn. Scip. 
4.2: ‘ (sol) dux et princeps et moderator luminum reliquorum, mens 
mundi et temperatio.’ In Corp. XVI, the Sun is (in subordination 
to the supracosmic God) the supreme administrator of the Kosmos. 
As to the function of the Moon, cf. Ar. Gen. an. 4. 10, 777 b 26: (4 
ceAqvn) cupBadXrerat eis Tacas Tas yevéces Kal TeNeoes. Cic. Wat. 
deor. 2. 19. 50: ‘multaque ab ea (sc. luna) manant et fluunt, quibus 
et animantes alantur augescantque, et pubescant maturitatemque asse- 
quantur quae oriuntur e terra.’ Plut. Zs. e¢ Os. 41, 367 D: Thy py 
yap ceAnryy, yovisov To d&s Kal byporoidv exoveay, ede) Kal yovais 
fewv kal dutdv civar Braorhcect. Plut. Fac. in orbe lunae 2 5. 18; 
939 F. Catal. Codd. Astrolog. Graec. IV, p. 82, ex Heliodori (about 
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A.D. 500) commentario in Paulum Alexandrinum : (4 oedjvn) paddov 
tov d\AwY aorépwv eyyvtépw otca THs ys aver Kat peiot Ta év yeverer 
Kat POopa mpdypara’ 80 6 Kal radrn tov KAApov Ths Tdxns TpotwKelwoev 
6 Dadraros éxeivos dvip, Aéyw Sé Tov Tpiopéyorov ‘Epyjv. Heliodorus 
is here referring to an astrological treatise entitled ‘the Panaretos of 
Hermes Trismegistus’; see Bouché-Leclercq, LZ’ Astrologie grecque, 
P. 3°7- 

The belief that the growth and decay of living things on earth are 
influenced by the moon was based in part on a fancied connexion of 
these processes with the waxing and waning of the moon itself, 
Aul. Gell. 20. 8: ‘De iis quae habere ovpraGevay videntur cum luna 
augescente et senescente.’ Sext. Emp. Math. 9.79: xara yap ris 
THs TAHVNS avkjores Kal POices TOANL TOV TE emryciwv Cdwv Kal Oadac- 
ctwv dbive te Kal avbferau.! 

Caeli vero...per rerum naturam. A badly corrupted passage. 
I have tried to express what I suppose to have been the writer’s 
meaning, by a rearrangement of the words. /veguentatio needs a 
dependent genitive; and a suitable genitive may be supplied by 
transposing azimae. A genitive seems to be wanted with effector 
also ; I have therefore placed with it the words omnium generum et 
omnium specierum per rerum naturam, which are unintelligible where 
they stand in the MSS. Cf. Asc/, III. 27a: ‘deus omnibus specie- 
bus vel generibus, quae in mundo sunt, dispensator distributorque 
est... sensus, animae, et vitae.’ 

With (animae)) frequentatio fertur influens per mundum, compare 
ch. 6b, ‘spiritus .. . permixtus cunctis cuncta vivificat.” veda is 
the vehicle of yy; and the vital element of rvedua is fire. The 
heavenly bodies are no doubt considered to be composed of fire, as 
in the Stoic system; and the writer’s view seems to be that they 
send forth vitalizing fire, which coalesces with the upper air to form 
mvevua, and that a ceaseless stream of this zvetua descends to the 
surface of the earth, and vitalizes the bodies into which it enters 
there. The «iy are the organic forms of these vitalized bodies, or 
(in the alternative use of the word) the bodies themselves, regarded 
as portions of matter endued with organic forms, and vitalized by 
VEDA. 

What are the supradicta omnia? They ought to be the heavenly 
bodies, if it is by the operation of the heavenly bodies that organisms 


1 Eyen to this day, some people in Devonshire believe that ‘apples picked at 
wane of moon do shrivel and scrump up cruel’ (Eden Phillpotts). 
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on earth are vitalized. But in the text of the MSS., only three such 
things have been recently mentioned, viz. cae/wm, sol, and /una ; and 
the word ‘all’ could hardly be applied to these three alone. The 
meaning required may, however, be obtained by striking out mundo 
in the sentence ‘Caeli vero et ipsius et omnium quae [mundo] insunt 
ipse gubernator est deus’, and taking this to stand for tod de odpavod 
abrod Te Kal ravrwv Tov évévtwv K.t.A. The supradicta are rdvra Ta. 
évovra (év 7G ovpay), i.e. the heavenly bodies ; and it is of them that 
the writer repeats what he has already said above, viz. that their 
operations are governed by God (‘quorum idem gubernator deus 
omnium’). 

Mundus autem praepuratus est a deo receptaculum omni- 
formium specierum. 77 has been made ready by Godas a trodoxy 
for all manner of «t57.—tA dopdos or droves is first clothed with the 
qualities of the four elements ; and then the elements (which in their 
turn are Ay relatively to the «iy imposed upon them) are worked up 
into living organisms. 

The word fzodoyy comes from Pl. Zim. 49 A, where it is used to 
signify the substrate of forms. The word tAy was not used in this 
sense by Plato, but was introduced by Aristotle, and adopted from 
him by the Platonists and Stoics. 

The Hermetist seems here to assert that vAn has been created by 
God. (Cf. Corp. III znit., where it is said that God is dpyiy tAx(s). 
Abammonis Responsum 8. 3.8: vAnv d& wapnyayev 6 Oeds. Lamblichus 
ap. Procl. in Tim. 116 ¥-117D, Testim.) In this respect, he departs 
from the doctrine of the Zimaeus and the Platonists in general, 
according to which the todoxy, or vAn, existed independently of the 
Demiurgus, who reduced it to order, or imposed forms on it, but did 
not create it. See Asc, Ilj; also Corp. VIII. 3 and XII. ii. 22, 
and Herm. a. Stob. xc. IX. We are told however that Eudorus, 
a syncretic Platonist of Alexandria in the time of Augustus, held 
that vAy is derived from ‘the One’, i.e. from God (Zeller, Ecdectics, 
Eng. tr. p. 103 n. 7).' In the Roman period, the doctrine that tA 
was created by God or derived from God tended to supersede the 


: ‘ Aristotle (Metaph. 1. 6,988 10), summarizing Plato’s view, says ta ydp el5n rod 
Tl €oTW aiTia Tos GAAots, Tos 8 etSeor Td Ev. But Alex. Aphrod. ad Joc. (Brandis 
Scholia in Ar., ed. Boruss. IV, p. 552 b) says that in some copies the words kal ar 
vAn were added after rots 5’ eidecx 7d &v, and that Aspasius said that this alteration 
of the text had been made by Eudorus and Euarmostus. This appears to imply 


fees held the One to be the cause of the existence of vAn as well as of that 
of the eté7. 
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earlier Platonic doctrine of its pre-existence.!_ Seneca, Wat. quaest, 
Prolog. 16, states the question ‘ materiam (deus) ipse sibi formet an 
data utatur’; and Numenius, as reported by Chalcidius, Comm. in 
Tim. 293, Mullach Fr. Ph. Gr. Il, p. 244, said that some Pytha- 
goreans held that the ‘indefinite dyad ’ is generated by the ‘ monad’ 
(that is to say, that matter is derived from God),—an opinion which 
Numenius himself rejected. 

natura...ad caelum usque pvoducit cuncta dei visibus 
placitura. The words ad caelum usgue appear to imply that every 
part of the sublunar world is occupied by living beings, and that 
each stratum of the universe has its appropriate inhabitants. Cf. 
ch. 4: ‘supradicta autem genera inhabitant usque ad loca (deorum).’ 
Men, beasts, and plants are produced on the earth, and fishes in the 
water ; but what kind of living beings are produced in the air? 
Compare Apuleius De deo Socr. 8. 137: ‘Nam cum quattuor sint 
elementa,. .. sintque propria animalia terrarum, (aquarum,) flam- 
marum,—siquidem Aristoteles (/Z/st. az. 5. 19, 552b) auctor est in 
fornacibus flagrantibus quaedem parvula animalia pennulis apta 
volitare,? ... cur hoc solum quartum elementum aeris... desertum 
a cultoribus suis natura pateretur?’ Apuleius dissents from those 


1 Possibly Jewish influence may have contributed to the acceptance of this new 
doctrine. The writer of Genests 1 zuz¢., no doubt, meant by his words, not that 
God created the world out of nothing, but that God fashioned the world out of a 
pre-existing chaos (Gunkel ad /oc.); and Hellenizing Jews sometimes identified 
this chaos with the Greek duoppos tAn. ‘This was the view held by the writer of Sag. 
Sal. 11.18: % mavrodtvvapés cov xelp Kal Kticaca Tov Kédcpoy ef dudppov bans. It 
was also held by Philo; De opif. mundi 2.8, Cohn I, p. 2: 76 péev elvar Spacrnprov 


aitvoy, TO 5& madnrov.... 70 5 maOnroy abuxov Kal dxivnroy e€ EavTod, KivyOev Se kal 
oxnpatiabiv Kal WuxwOev bd Tov vod, peTéBarer eis .. . Tév5e TOY Kdcpov. Lb. 


5. 21, Cohn I, p. 6: dyadoy elvar tov marépa Kat momrhny’ ov Xap THs apiorns 
aitod picews ove epOdvnoev ovata pndey &€ abTHs Exovon Kaddy, duvapyevy St mavTa 
yivecOat, iy per yap éé abrhs drakros drotos dibuxosK.7.A. Philo De plant. Noel. 3, 
Wendland IJ, p. 133: émes52) yap 7H ovclay, draxToy Kal ovyKexupevny odoay e€ 
airhs, «is Tag eé aragias ral ex cvyxvoews eis Sidxpiow dywv 6 KoopomAdaTNs Moppovy 
jptaro. The Christian Justin also adhered to the Platonic view ; Afo/. i. 10, 2: 
mavra THY apxny, ayabov ovra (Pl. Tim. 29 E), Snucoupyjoa (Tov Oedv) &€ apdppov 
bAns bt’ avOpwmous dediSaypueda. Lb. 59.1: Plato learnt from Moses Any apoppoy 
ovoay orpépayra roy Oedy Kécpov mornom. Lb, 67.8: 6 Beds TO oKdTOS Kat THY BAnY 
Tpépas xdcpov énoinoe. But on the other hand, a creation ex mzhz/o is asserted in 
2 Macc. 7. 28 (ov« e€ dvrwy énoinoey ata 6 Oeds); and this view was generally 
adopted by the Christians. e.g. Lactant. Dzv. zwst, 2. 8. 8: Nemo quaerat ex 
quibus ista materiis . . . deus fecerit : omnia enim ille fecit ex nihilo,’ 0. 27 sgq.: 
© Deus vero facit sibi ipse materiam.... Facturus mundum deus prius materiam de 
qua faceret praeparavit, et praeparavit ex eo quod non erat.’ (Lactantius had read 
the Hermetic Adyos TéAetos, and may have borrowed from it the phrase materzam 
praeparavit.) . 

2 On the other hand, Aristotle AZedeor. 4. 4, 382.46 says that év yy Kal ev vdaTe 
(Ga pdvov éoriv, év dépe 5& Kal nupt ov« éoT, 
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who assign birds to the air; and his conclusion is that the air is 
inhabited by daemons. Cf. Pseudo-Pl. Eginomis, where the aibyp 
and the dyp (i.e. the upper and lower atmosphere) are said to be 
occupied by different orders of daemons ; and Philo De gigant. 2. 6 ff., 
Wendland II, p. 43. 

Does the writer of Asc. I include the daemons among the beings 
produced by the natural processes which he is here describing? 
Such a view would not be quite impossible ; for according to Apuleius 
and other Platonists, they have bodies composed of air; and in Plut. 
Defect. orac. tt. 415 C ff., they are described as mortal. But perhaps 
he is not thinking of daemons here; and the words ad caelum usque 
might be applied to birds. 

4. Omnia autem (. . .) desuper pendentia in species dividun- 
turhoc...(modo). The vivifica or generantia are sent down into 
the sublunar world by the operation of the astral gods, and are in that 
sense ‘dependent on the powers above’. Cf. ‘quicquid de alto 
descendit generans est’ in ch. 2b. The meaning might be made 
clearer by reading omnia autem (vivifica), desuper pendentia, &c. ; but 
it is possible to make sense of the words as they stand, if we take 
omnia desuper pendentia to represent ravra Ta avwbev eénprnpeva. 

The vivifica are so distributed in the sublunar world, that each 
individual organism receives life only for a time, but the permanence 
of the race is maintained by the production of successive individuals, 
In contrast to the individually mortal beings of our world below, the 
writer speaks also of the gods, who are individually immortal. (By 
‘the gods’ we must understand the astral gods ; the anthropomorphic 
gods of Greek and Egyptian cults and myths are either ignored, or 
identified with daemons.) It must be presumed that the individual 
gods have been created once for all by the supreme God, and thence- 
forward continue to exist for ever. They cannot be said to be 
produced by the operations of ¢vo1s which have been described in 
the preceding sentences (‘natura per species imaginans mundum’ 
&c.). Their bodies presumably consist of unmixed fire, and cannot 
be vitalized by zvetya, which is a mixture of fire and air; and yévos, 
which, in its application to mortal beings, means a race maintained 
by reproduction, must be taken in the sense of ‘class’ or ‘order’ 


when applied to the astral gods, among whom there is neither birth 
nor death. 


1 Philo (De plantatione 4. 14, Wendland II, p. 136) locates in the air both birds 
and unembodied ‘ souls’ of three different ranks. 
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Genus ergo deorum ex se deorum facije|t species. The writer 
cannot have meant that astral gods are generated by others of their 
kind ; he must mean merely that there is a common type, or group of 
qualities, which manifests itself (with individual differences) in all 
individual gods,—or perhaps, that the individual form may be 
generated 77 thought from the generic form, by adding other qualities 
to it. He does not seem to have held that the yévos is an entity 
existing apart from the individuals (an ¢dea in the Platonic sense), 
and that the individuals are generated by this entity ; for there is no 
trace of such a notion elsewhere in Asc/. I. His position in this 
respect rather resembles that of Aristotle, who regards the class-form 
as the ‘formal cause’ of the individuals, though not as actually 
existing in separation from them. 

Est et aliud animalis genus, sine anima quidem, et tamen 
non carens sensibus. This genus is the vegetable order. In 
ch. 6b, animals are called animala (éuvya or Ga), and vegetables 
are called znanimaha (dyvyxa). But animals here, (if it is not a 
mistake for zwantmalium, ‘another race, viz. a race of soulless things ’,) 
stands for the wider term tod évros or Cwnv eyovros, which includes 
both animals and vegetables. Cf. Ascd. III. 35 znz¢.: ‘ Unumquod- 
que enim animal (wiv éxov), ... sive sit animans (éuvyxor, animal) 
sive sine anima (évxov, vegetable).’ Jd. 27 c: ‘animantium (Cywr) 
mortalium et fructiferarum (ar)corum omnium.’ JJ. 29c: ‘omnia 
gubernantem ... animalia (74 Gdvra), sive animantia (éuvxa) sive 
inanimantia (dWvxa).’ 

On the question whether the life in plants is to be called Wyn, 
opinions differed. Plato (Zim. 778)! and Aristotle? (De an. 2. 5, 
413b 7 and elsewhere) said yes; the Stoics said no. Aetius 
(Diels Doxogr. p. 438): WAdrwv ... kal ra puta euprxa Ga. . 
’ApiororeAns emipvxa pev, od pav Cda* ta yop Oa SpyntiKd civae Kat 
aicOyntikd. » . » of Srwixol dé Kal “Emixovpevor otk euprxa’. . . Ta O€ 
uta abropatus mus KiwetoOat, od dia Wryjs. Sext. Emp. AJath. 9.81: 


1 Plato 2d. says that vegetables may with perfect fitness be called (@a. 

2 Seneca Zp. 58. 10 follows Aristotle ; ‘sunt quaedam quae animam habent 
(€uivuxa) nec sunt animalia ((@a). Placet enim satis et arbustis animam inesse: 
itaque et vivere illa et mori dicimus. Ergo animantia superiorem tenebunt locum, 
quia et animalia in hac forma sunt et sata.’ I.e. both animals and plants are 
included under the wider genus avzmantia ((avTa). 

3 Cf. the so-called ‘Pythagorean’ document quoted from Alex. Polyhistor in 
Diog. Laert. 8. 28, which contains a large ingredient of Stoicism: «al (jy nev mavra 


boa peréxet TOD Oepuod* 50 Kai 7a puta (da ((dvra?) elvarr Wuxry pévToe pr) Exey 
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According to the Stoics, rdv jvopévov copdrov Ta pev id WARS 
e£ews ovvexetat, Ta S€ id Hicews, ta S¢ td Wryys* Kal e€ews pev os 
NOor kat ra, Pioews 88 Kabdrep TA HuTd, Yxs dé 7a Ca. Thus 
in saying that plants are sie anima (dvxa), the writer of Asc. I 
follows the authority of the Stoics against that of Plato. Yet at the 
same time, he says that plants have aic6yovs ;1 and in this, he agrees 
with Plato, and differs from-the Stoics. 

Sensation was attributed to plants by Anaxagoras, Empedocles, 
and Democritus. Pseudo-Arist. De plantis 1, 815a14: 7orepov 
Zxourw 7) ody) Ta hurd Yrxiy Kal Svvapw emBupias ddvvys Te Kal 
Hdovas Kal diaxpicews. *Avaéaydpas pev ody Kal “Epredoxdjs érOupia 
ratra kwelrbar éyovow, aicOdverbai te Kal AvTetoPar Kat derOae 
SiaBeBaotvra. dv 6 pev “Avakaydpas wal Coa iver (ra puta)” Kab 
noeobar Kal Avreicbar clr, TH Te Gmoppon Tav PvdAXwv Kal TH abEyoet 
roto ékAapBdvev. . . . 6 d& “Avaaydpas kat 6 Anpoxpitos Kat 6 
*EpredoxAjjs kat votv Kal yvOow® elrov éxew Ta puta. Plato expresses 
a similar view, Zimaeus 778 ff.: the plant peréxer. . . Tod tpirov 
Woyijs <lidous, . . . @ ddéys pev Aoyrpod Te Kal vod péreote TO pydEev, 
aicOnoews de HOelas Kal dAyewns peta eriOvurdv.* On the other 


1 The writer of Herm. af, Stob. #xc. II]. 17 attributes afc@nais to dWuyxa, but 
apparently only a sort of aic@o1s in which feelings of pleasure and pain are not 
included. 

2 Plut. Quaest. Nat. 1: (Gov yap eyyecov 76 puroy elvar of mept TlAatwva nat 
*Avagayopav kal Anporpitoy olovra. 

8 The early philosophers did not clearly distinguish véyots from atc@nois, and 
applied the same words to both processes. Cf. Sext. Empir. Math. 8. 286: 6 5é 
"EpredoxAs ... mavta i€iov oyna Tuyxavew, Kal ov (Ga pdvoy, GAAA Kal puTd, 
pnTa@s ypapayv “ Tavra yap ich: ppdvnow Exe kat vopatos aicay” (fr. 110. 10 Diels). 
Sextus is wrong in taking this verse to mean that plants are ‘rational’; Empedocles 
probably meant merely that they have some sort of consciousness of their condition, 
and feel pleasure and pain. 

* The Manichaeans believed that plants have feeling. Augustine (contra Faust. 
6, p. 205 f.) says that the Manichaeans wept when they plucked vegetables for food, 
holding that in them also there was a certain portion of life, i.e. of the Deity ; 
‘dicitis enim dolorem sentire fructum, cum de arbore carpitur, sentire dum con- 
ciditur, cum teritur, cum coquitur, cum manditur.’ August. Confess. 3. 10: ‘ per- 
ductus ad eas nugas (sc, the Manichaean doctrine), ut crederem ficum plorare cum 
decerpitur, et matrem eius arborem, lacrimis lacteis. Quam tamen ficum si 
comedisset aliquis sanctus, alieno sane non suo scelere decerptam, misceret visceri- 
bus, et anhelaret de illa angelos, imo vero particulas Dei...: quae particulae 
summi et veri Dei ligatae fuissent in illo pomo, nisi electi sancti dente ac ventre 
solverentur,’ They abhorred agriculture, because those who practise it must wound 
living plants. Those who committed this sin might, however, obtain pardon for it 
by presenting a portion of the produce to the elect ; for when the fruit was eaten 
by the elect, the divine life imprisoned in it was liberated, and to liberate the divine 
life from the gross elements with which it is intermixed is a meritorious act 
(August. De haeres. 46, Confess. 4. 1). 

Ct. Tylor, Primitive Culture 1, p. 475: ‘ The Buddhist books show that in the 
early days of their religion, it was matter of controversy whether trees had souls, 
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hand, Diogenes of Apollonia (Theophrast. De sensu 44), in the 
age of Pericles, said ra urd, dua 7d ph elvar Kotha pd: dvadéxer Gar 

a > a > A . . . . 
Tov dépa, ravTeAGs adypyoba 7d dpovetv (in which sensation is 
doubtless included); and Aristotle! and the Stoics? denied that 
plants have aic6yous. 

Ipsud caelum .. . quarum omnium rerum [in|mortales 
sunt species. There is little doubt about the writer’s meaning 
here, though the exact wording is uncertain. Sfecierwm appears to 
have been written instead of deorwm by a copyist’s blunder; and 
deo in the preceding line may have arisen out of deo(rwm) written 
above sfecierum as a correction. 

Supradicta genera ought to mean all geverva other than that 
of the gods ; viz. plants, beasts, men, azd daemons. But did the 
writer intend to assert that daemons are mortal? Such a statement 
would not be unexampled (see Plut. Defect. Orac.); but when 
‘mortals’ are spoken of, daemons are not commonly included ; and 
it seems more likely that for the moment he ignores the daemons, 
and is thinking only of plants, beasts, and men. Similarly below, 
‘reliquorum genera (i. e. all except the gods) nascendi fecunditate 
servantur’; this cannot have been meant to apply to the 
daemons. 

quam (sc. speciem) necesse est sequi qualitatem generis 
sui. This is verbally inconsistent with the following statement 
that immortality is a quality possessed by the genus, but not by 
the species; but the meaning is clear. ‘The human race is 
immortal’; that is, the succession of individual men never fails. 
Yet ‘mortality is a quality of the human race’; that is, every 
individual man must die. 
and therefore whether they might lawfully be injured. Orthodox Buddhism decided 
against the tree-souls, and consequently against the scruple to harm them, declaring 
trees to have no mind nor sentient principle. . . . Buddhists also relate that a 
heterodox sect kept up the early doctrine of the actual animate’ (and sentient ?) 
‘life of trees.’ ‘here may possibly be a historical connexion between this Indian 
doctrine and that of Mani. . 

Porphyry, De adst. 1. 18 and 21, ascribes a similar view to ‘the Egyptians’: «i 
8€, ds Paci, nal ra pura puxny Exel, Totes dy ein 5 Bios, whTE CQwv pHTE puTay jyav 
dnotepyévrwy ; .. . Kal Tov TaY AiyunTioy Adyov cEciynKa, STL Kal THY puUTaY 
ddixodpev Grrépevor. Does this refer to Egyptian Manichaeans, or to indigenous 
Egyptian taboos by which the eating of certain plants was prohibited ? ; 

Y Ar, Tepi veor. kat yrpws, 467 b 23: Ta yap pura Cy per, ove exe S atcdnaw, 
7O & aicbdavecOat 7d (Gov mpos TO pry (Pov SiopiComev. j 

2 Philo, Quod deus sit immut. 9. 41, Wendland II, p. 65 (from a Stoic source) : 
Ta pev yap puta ddpynta, apavracra, aigOnoews apeToxa. ; 

8 Wordsworth agreed with the author of Asc/. 1: ‘Tis my faith that every flower 
evjoys the air it breathes.’ 
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genera, .. . quamvis per species occida(n)t, nascendi 
fecunditate servantur, This thought occurs in Pl. Sympos. 206 E: 
devyevés éore xat aOdvarov ds Ovntd 7H yévvyors. Lb. 208 B: TavTy 
TH pnxavy... Ovyrdv dbavacias peréxer. Aristotle speaks to the same 
effect, e. g. Gen. an. 2 init., 731 b 31; and the statement frequently 
recurs in writings of the Roman period. To the instances given 
above in the note on «dos (ch. 2 b) may be added Ocellus Lucanus 
4. 2 (Mullach Ar. Ph. Gr. I, p. 402); ered yap dpurxavov jv 
Oyvytiv diva Oeiov Blov Kowwvjca, tiv Tod yévous GBavaciav pbetpo- 
pevnv Kal éxacrov dverAjpwoe 6 Oeds, axataddyKtov Towmjoas Kat 
avvex tatty tiv yeveow. Apuleius De deo Socr. 4: ‘homines 

. singillatim mortales, cunctim tamen universo genere perpetui.’ 
Aelius Aristides (Keil) Or. 43. 21: Ovytov dv Ov TO yévos Kata 
pépos aOdvarov elvac tH Siadoxyy. Lactantius Drv. zmst. 7. 5. 15. 
The Stoics, however, could not assert the immortality of the 
race without qualification, as according to their system all in- 
dividual beings are absorbed in God (= zip voepdy) at the 
ecpyrosis. 

ut homo mortalis sit. Man, regarded as a living organism on 
earth, is mortal. He dies, in the sense that the organism is broken 
up, and the elements of which it was composed, including the 
portions of fire and air by which life was generated and maintained 
in the organism, are dispersed. In another sense, man is immortal 
(ch. 2a, ‘omnis humana inmortalis est anima’); i.e. there is a part 
of him which is imperishable, and survives the dissolution of the 
body ; and it is in this part that his personality resides. According 
to the writer of Asc/. I, the immortal part of man is the voids, or the 
Yvxn as endowed with vots; and this part must be distinguished 
from the merely natural or animal life (the O@vyrov «idos Wuyi), 
which perishes with the body. But in this paragraph, man is regarded 
merely as a product of cosmic nature; only the body and the 
6vyrov eldos Wux7ns are taken into account; and accordingly, he 
is spoken of as a perishable being. His imperishable votds is dealt 
with later, in ch, 6b ff.; and in ch, 9, we are told that man is only 
‘ex parte mortalis’. 

5. (Sunt omnes simillimae generibus suis species ;)) omni- 
bus tamen &c. The meaning of this chapter appears to be as 
follows. Every individual man possesses the qualities which 
characterize the genus man ; but in addition to these, he possesses 
other qualities also, by which he is differentiated from his fellow 
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men. (Cf. Ascd. III. 35.) And these distinctive qualities of the 
individual are determined, in part at least, by his association or 
intercourse with individuals of other gexera. Thus, by communion 
with gods,—i. e. by worship and contemplation,—a man may come 
to possess (in addition to the qualities of the gews man, which 
he possessed from the first and still retains,) the qualities of the 
genus god. 

But seeing that the qualities of a genus are precisely those by 
which its individuals are distinguished from those of other genera, 
how is it possible for the qualities of two different genera to be 
present together in the same individual? How can a man become 
a god, or ‘like a god’, without ceasing to be a man? This question 
the writer leaves unanswered. 

(Sunt res) quaedam quae ante factae sunt. . . non possunt. 
This passage has nothing to do with the topic discussed in the rest 
of the chapter, and is evidently a detached fragment. ‘The meaning 
of the first sentence may be inferred from a similar passage in 
Cic. Acad, Poster. 1. 7. 26 (taken from Antiochus): ‘earum igitur 
qualitatum ' sunt aliae principes, aliae ex his ortae. Principes sunt 
unius modi et simplices; ex his autem ortae variae sunt et quasi 
multiformes. Itaque aer... et ignis et aqua et terra prima sunt: 
ex his autem ortae animantium formae earumque rerum quae 
. gignuntur e terra.’ The res guae ante factae sunt of Ascl. I. 5 
must be the grima or qualitates princtpes of Antiochus, i.e. the 
four elements; and the gwae de his fiunt of Ascl. I. 5 must corre- 
spond to the ex is ortae of Antiochus, which are animals and 
vegetables. The operation of creative force is divided into two 
distinct stages. First, the four elements are formed, by the im- 
position of the primary physical qualities (heat and cold, fluidity 
and dryness) on dows vAn; and then, portions of the elements 
thus constituted are worked up into living organisms. Compare 
the account of the Creation which is given by Hippolytus, /ef 
haeres. 10. 32: Siaddpous dé Tots éxopévors apxas tpdrepov edynprovpyer 
(6 Oeds), wip Kat mvedpa (i.e. air), Vwp Kal yqv, @€ dv diaddpwv 
mv éavtod xtiow éroie. The notion may be traced back to the 
Timaeus; but the form of expression seems to be derived from 
Antiochus. 


1 The word gualitas is here used inaccurately, in the sense of guale, i.e. modv 
m1, ‘a thing possessing qualities’, Thus we are told (7d. § 24) that gua/zfas is 
equivalent to corpus. The mody 7 is constituted by the imposition of qualities on 
drowos tAn. See Reid’s note ad loc. 
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Corpora enim inpossibile est (ad genus) conformari sine 
nutu divino. The function of making living organisms is assigned 
partly to the gods (i.e. to the heavenly bodies), and partly to the 
daemons, who may be regarded as personifications of the physical 
forces at work in the sublunar world. Similarly, in Corp. XVI, 
the operations of nature are carried on by troops of daemons, 
working in obedience to the several planet-gods, who are them- 
selves commanded by the Sun-god. But how is the work divided 
between the gods and the daemons? The word species suggests that 
the contrasted phrase corpora conformari has reference to genus ; 
probably therefore the meaning is that, in the formation of the 
individual organism, the generic form (i.e. the group of qualities 
common to all individuals of the genws) is imposed by the direct 
influence of the heavenly bodies, and the distinctive qualities of 
the individual are added by the more minute and detailed work 
of the daemons. An analogous division of functions occurs in 
Ascl. Ill. 38b: ‘caelestes dii catholicorum dominantur, terreni 
(god of a lower order, who correspond in some respects to the 
daemons of Asc/. I) incolunt singula.’ 

inanimalia institui et coli sine hominibus non possunt. 
The zmanimalia are the things made by human hands, e.g. a 
statue, or a house. The things made by the gods and daemons, 
i.e. the works of nature, are living organisms; the things made 
by human art are lifeless, 

If this fragment formed part of the original text, the most suitable 
place for it would be somewhere in the preceding passage which 
deals with the elements, e. g. at the endof ch. 3c. But as it is at 
variance with that passage in assigning to the gods and daemons 
the function which is there assigned to ‘nature’, it seems more likely 
that it is a marginal note inserted by a later hand. 

Quicunque ergo daemonum &c. As the text stands in the 
MSS., daemons are divided into two classes only, viz. (1) those who 
have attached themselves to some god, and are called GeoeSets, and 
(2) those who retain the qualities of their own genws unaltered, and 
are called ¢irdv6pwro. But it is evident from the context that the 
character of ‘ man-loving daemons’ must be altered by their associa- 
tion with men, and consequently that they cannot be identical 
with those who ‘in qualitate generis sui perseverant’. The writer 
must therefore have distinguished ¢hree classes of daemons, viz. 
(x) those who associate with gods, (2) those who keep to themselves, 
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and (3) those who associate with men. What special name he 
assigned to the daemons of the second class, we do not know. 
It is to be presumed that they dwell apart in the upper atmosphere, 
and neither descend to earth nor ascend to heaven. The daemons 
of the third class probably correspond to the di derrend of Ascl. III. 
37-38 b, i. e. the gods of the temple-cults, who take up their abode 
on earth, and assist mankind by giving oracular responses, healing 
sickness, &c, (The writer makes no mention of madeficent daemons, 
such as are spoken of elsewhere in the Hermetica, e.g. Corp. IX. 3; 
see also Ascl. III. 25, mocentes angel.) As to the first class, 
Platonists may perhaps have assumed the existence of ‘godlike 
daemons’, in order to reconcile with their own daemonology 
passages in early Greek literature, where da/uwy s used as a 
synonym for Geds. But we are here told that daemons of this class 
attach themselves to some one particular (astral) god. I do not 
know how this statement is to be explained; and I have met with 
no exact parallel elsewhere. In Corp. XVI, the daemons are 
divided into troops or regiments, each of which is under the orders 
of one of the planet-gods ; but they are employed in the administra- 
tion of the sublunar world, whereas it seems to be implied in 
Asci. I that the ‘ god-like daemons’ are remote from men, and dwell 
with the astral gods in heaven. Possibly the writer had in mind 
the myth in Pl. Phaedrus 2468 ff., where it is said that ‘ Zeus, 
driving a winged car, leads the way in heaven, and there follows 
him an array of gods and daemons, marshalled in eleven bands’, 
each of which bands is led by one of the chief gods. Jd. 250 B, 
‘ When we (philosophers) following in the train of Zeus, and others 
in the train of other gods’, saw the beatific vision. In the latter 
sentence, ‘we’ and ‘others’ are human souls; but a reader might 
apply the words to daemons also. 

a genere suo defluentes. The meaning of this is indicated 
by the clause 72” gualitate generis sud perseverant, which stands in 
contrast to it. These daemons separate themselves from their own 
kind. For dzoppeiv in the sense ‘to dissociate oneself from’, 
cf. Pl. Legg. 776A, Karaxopys 6€ ovvovoia . . . doppety addijhov 
TOLEL. 

et ipsa 'a praedictae' desuper veniens. Cf. ch. 6a, ‘utpote 
qui isdem se ortum esse cognoscat.’ Men are sprung from the 
same source as daemons; and that source is above. The meaning 
of this seems to be that daemons and men resemble one another, 
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and differ from the lower genera, in possessing vots, and that the 
yous in them comes directly from the supracosmic God. If this 
is what is meant, the writer in this phrase identifies the man 
with the vots in him, or assumes that the vots is that in which his 
personality resides ; whereas in the preceding chapters the man is 
identified with the living organism formed by the operations of 
nature,—i.e. with that part of him which is of vots, and does not 
in the same sense ‘come from above’. We have indeed been told 
that the portion of zvedma (fire and air) by which physical life is 
generated in the organism ‘de alto descendit’, i.e. comes down 
to earth from the higher regions of the Kosmos; but neither this 
portion of veda nor the physical life which it generates in the 
organism is a pre-existent individual soul. From what has hitherto 
been said, it would appear that the life of the individual man 
begins only when he is born on earth ; and the generation of life 
in the individual could hardly be described by saying that the 
man himself ‘comes from above’. Moreover, the words desuper 
ventens must be applicable to daemons as well as men; and there 
is no reason to suppose that the preceding description of the process 
by which living organisms are generated on earth is applicable to 
daemons. On the other hand, it 7s applicable to beasts and plants 
as well as men; that process therefore could not be spoken of as 
a thing by which daemons and men in common are distinguished 
from the lower genera. 

I cannot account for the words @ praedictae (al. a praedicto) ; 
perhaps they have been wrongly placed here, and belong to some 
other sentence. 

consortio [omnium] aliarum specierum. E.g. the man in 
question worships a god, or a daemon; he marries a wife; he keeps 
a herd of cattle; he grows a crop of wheat. But he cannot be 
said to connect himself with @// the individuals of the several genera ; 
therefore omnzum must be struck out. 

qui se mente, qua diis iunctus est,...diis iunxerit. The 
clumsiness of zunctus . . . dunxerit must be ascribed to the translator. 
He ought to have written gua dis cognatus est. Cf. ch. 6a: ‘diis 
cognata divinitate coniunctus est.’ Ase/. III. 22b: ‘homo diis 
cognatione coniunctus.’ 


? Of course the dz caelestes also possess voids, and possess it in a higher degree, 
It is in virtue of his vods that man is ‘akin’ to them; cf. ‘ mente, qua diis iunctus 
: ¥ cEaae : 
est’, and ‘ diis cognata divinitate coniunctus est’. 
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The religion of ‘ those who attach themselves to the gods’ is called 
divina; perhaps the epithet is intended to distinguish it from the 
lower religion of ‘ those who attach themselves to daemons’. 

On the communion or association of men with gods, cf. Iambl. 
De anima, Stob. 1. 49. 42, vol. i, p. 382 W.: mepl ris Kowwvias TNS 
mpos Tors Geors Tdv Woxdv yéyove Tis Sap gpuoByrynows, TOV pev Neyovtwv 
adivarov plyvvabat Geods tats katexopévaus Wryais ev TO cdpar., Tov de 
Siarewvopevev play <ivar Kowyv wodirelay tov Kabapav } Wuxav rpds Tovs 
Geovs, kal ei dre pddiota év ois cdépacr StatpiBovow" of S& pdvors 
daiuoow 7) kal npwow irorOéaow airas eis kownv cvvovolav. Corp. X. 
22D: xowwvia o€ éote Woydv' Kal Kowwvotor pev al tov Oedv Tals TOY 
avOparwv, at dé tov dvOpmrwv Tals Tov dddyov. 

daemonum is an unintelligent translation of a Greek genitive, 
dependent on éyyife (accedit), See note on ch. r°a, omnium... 
_ @ivinior, The ‘approximation’ to gods or daemons (frope deos 
accedit) is distinguished from ‘attachment’ to them (gud se diis 
tunxertt), and follows upon it as a result; it must therefore mean 
approximation in character, or assimilation. 

The daemons to whom men attach themselves must be those of 
the third class, called dirdvOpwror. They seem to be the ‘gods’ of 
_ the popular religion, i.e. the beings who are worshipped in the 
_ temple-cults and mysteries ; and the men who attach themselves to 
them are those who devote themselves to a cult of this kind, but 
_ have no religion of a higher sort. The writer of Asc?Z. I probably 
| considers these ‘daemons friendly to man’ to differ from the astral 
gods (whom alone he calls ‘ gods’) in much the same way that in 
Ascl. III. 37-38b the a fervent are represented as differing from 
the dz caelestes. If so, the difference may be described thus. The 
‘gods’ are dzafels ; they operate by invariable law ; they cannot be 
moved by prayers or offerings; their worship does not admit of 
sacrificial rites, but consists solely of reverent contemplation and 
hymns of praise ;? and their worshipper, so far as he becomes like 
them, will attain to dade, and will live a life as steadfast and 
untroubled as are the movements of the heavenly spheres. On the 


1 This position is similar to that of the writer of Asc/. I, who implies that the 
pious alone ‘se diis iungunt’. The Stoics did not thus limit the sowwvia; they 
said that a// men, as rational beings, are included in one community with the gods. 

2 Cf. ch. 9: ‘hominum enim admirationibus, adorationibus, laudibus, obsequiis 
caelum caelestesque delectantur.’ The word de/ectantzr, if taken in its literal sense, 
_ would, no doubt, imply that they are subject to 74); but this incidental phrase 
_ must not be interpreted too strictly. 
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other hand, the ‘daemons friendly to man ’, i. e. the beings worshipped 
in the temples, are éuraéeis ; their favour can be won, and their 
anger averted, by sacrificial rites and initiations ; and their worshipper, 
if he becomes like them, will indeed rise above the average level of 
humanity, but will not be wholly freed from disturbing passions, 

humani vero, qui medietate generis sui contenti sunt. This 
class of men corresponds to the class of daemons who ‘in qualitate 
sui generis perseverant’. Those who do not aspire to rise above 
their earthly condition, or in whom the divine vods is dormant, and 
the Ovyrdv eldos Wuxjs alone is operative, are called Awmant. Such 
are the men who have no religion, (not even that lower religion 
which consists in pious worship of ‘daemons’,) to raise them above 
their natural selves. For Awmanus in this sense, cf. ch. 6 a, ‘ humanae 
naturae partem in se ipse despicit.’ Ch. 1ra: ‘homo hactenus esse 
debuit’ &c. 

his similes erunt, quorum se generis speciebus adiunxerint. 
A man who is wholly occupied with things of a lower order than 
himself will be degraded to the level of the things he deals with, 
whether his occupation with them is practical, as in agriculture (see 
ch. 9), or theoretical, as in physical science (11a fiz. and 13). But 
perhaps the form of ‘attachment’ to these things which is specially 
in the writer’s thought is that of private ownership (ch. 11a). He 
who takes these things into his own exclusive possession will be 
dragged down by them; e. g. the owner of cattle will grow like the 
beasts he owns.’ At the present stage of his argument, however, 
the writer merely touches on man’s lower connexions for a moment, 
and passes on to emphasize the higher. 

6a, magnum miraculum est homo. Cf. Asc. Ill. 23b: 
‘miraculo dignus est (homo).’ Corp. X. 24b: 6 yap dvOpwros CSdv 
éote Oeiov, x.7.A. 

daemonum genus novit. ‘ He is acquainted with the daemons’, 
—especially with the ¢AdvOpwro. daipoves, i.e. the gods of the 
temple-cults. The word zovit (éyvwxe) implies social intimacy, or 
friendship, as well as intellectual knowledge. Similarly, yvSous (Geo) 
is not merely intellectual knowledge of God, but involves union with 
God. 

hominum quanto est natura temperata felicius. With what 
other beings is man here contrasted? Especially, I think, with the 


1 Cf, Leclestasticus 38. 25: ‘How can he get wisdom . . . that driveth oxen, and 
is occupied in their labours, and whose talk is of bullocks 2’ 
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daemons. Cf. eo amplior in ch. 5, and feliciore loco below. The 
writer is unwilling to accept the Pythagorean and Platonic view that 
man’s embodiment on earth is a calamity, and seeks to represent it 
as a positive advantage to him (provided that he adapts himself 
rightly to his ‘intermediate position’). Man’s embodiment does not 
cut him off from connexion with the higher world ; and it gives him, 
in addition, connexions with the things of the world below. These 
latter connexions are here spoken of as things to be glad of (‘cetera 

. hexu secum caritatis astringit’; and ‘ut quae infra se sunt 
diligat’). On the other hand, we were told in ch. 5 /iz, that he who 
‘attaches himself’ to earthly things ‘becomes like them’, i.e. is 
degraded to their level, But the two passages may be reconciled, if 
we take the ‘attachment’ there spoken of to mean an exclusive 
devotion to these things, such as would sever him from the higher 
world, and foster that ‘earthly part of his own being’ which he ought 
to scorn. The man whose heart is set on that which is above may 
none the less find objects of interest and affection here below ; 
for the occupations of his daily life on earth are part of his 
service to God (ch. 8 ff.), and in his case ‘laborare est orare’, 

quibus se necessarium esse caelesti dispositione cognoscit. 
An anticipation of the doctrine set forth in ch. 8. 

Suspicit caelum. Cf. ch. 9: ‘sortiti sunt caeli suspiciendi 
venerabilem curam.’ Asc/. III. 25: ‘nemo suspiciet coelum ’. 

Omnia illi licent. Possibly we ought to read ommia zl (adire) 
fice|n\t. At any rate, the context shows that this must be the 
meaning. There is no question here of moral freedom; and the 
resemblance to Paul’s ravta pou é&eorw (1 Cor. 6. 12 and ro. 23) 
is merely verbal. 

Man is embodied on earth; yet he is not imprisoned in his 
earthly body, for his thought (i.e. his vots, the immortal part of 
him,) is free to traverse the whole universe. Cf. the description 
of the philosopher in Pl. Zheaet. 173 E: 76 cpo povov ev TH Tore 
Ketrau adrod Kat éridnpel, » SE diavoiw . . . Tavtayy Péperar, x.7.Ar. 
Pseudo-Aristot. De mundo 1, 391a 8: éedi yap ovx oidv Te jy 
TS copate eis tov otpaviov adixécOar Torov, Kat THY yhv éKxAuTovTa 
tov otpdviov éxetvov xGpov KatomTedoa, . . . ) yoov Woy did 
drocopias, AaBodtoa Hyepdva Tov votv, repay Kal e&edypyoer, 
dxorlactév two 6ddv eépotoa, Kal Ta TAEtoTOv GAdjAwY adectota 
trois Toros 7H Stavola ovvedpdovyce, padiws olma TA ovyyer7) yvopioaca, 
kal elm Woyns dppare Ta Oeia KataraBotoa. Lactant. De opif. dee 
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16. 9 f. (quoted in note on Corp. XI. ii. 19). Compare also the 
Hermippus, 1. 6. 40: & dvOpwros . . . tyv pev ovotacews TV 
airiy (rots émt yas wos) eoxnkds, exov S€ Te voepas obctas ev 
att méov, Kal iv yyy te mepuod Kat ovpavod éuBarever Kal 
Gardrrys iypa répver KéXevba Kal tovrwv Ta peyeOn perpei, ETL TE 
(ras) rdv dotépwv Kata pijKos Kal wAdros Topelas ériotarar Kal TOvS 
repddors airav dpe. See Corp. X. 25; XI. il. 19. 

6b. quae sunt animalia desuper deorsum radices per- 
venientes habent. The ‘roots’ of animals are the streams 
of rvetua (= fire and air intermingled) which descend from above, 
and maintain life in the animal bodies into which they enter. The 
notion that animals are ‘rooted’ above may have been suggested 
by Pl. Zvm. go a, where it is said that man is durdv otk eyyewov GAN’ 
otpdvov.! But the simile is differently applied by the Hermetist. 
Plato, in that passage of the Zvmaeus, is speaking of ‘the supreme 
form of soul’ (7d kupudrarov wap’ Atv Woxjs «idos), which corresponds 
to the vots of Asc?. I, and exists on earth in man alone, and not 
in the lower animals. He says that this divine part of the soul 
resides in the human head, and ‘attaches the head or root of us to 
heaven, whence was the birth of our souls from the beginning’ ; 
and he adds that this is the reason why man alone of all the animals 
stands erect. Plato’s meaning then is that that which is highest and 
most godlike in man draws its sustenance from God, The Hermetist, 
on the other hand, is speaking of the animal life which exists in 
men and beasts alike; and his meaning is that this animal life is 
sustained by fire and air, which are sent down to earth from their 
natural place above by the operation of the heavenly bodies. Aristotle, 
De an. 2. 4, 416 4, says that ws 7 Kehadi) rv Cow, ottws at pila 
tév putdv’ but he is speaking merely with regard to the nutrition 
of the body. 0.2. 1, 412b3: ai 8& filac 7S ordpare dvddoyov' 
aupw yap Acer tiv tpodiyy. Ar. Iept paxpof., 467b 2: 7d yap 

1 j j a 
jue otgioia fork” Philo De plonanan? 4 46; Weadlaal ilo cere 
pura KaTwKapa dmetpyacero, Tas Kepadrds aitayv ev Trois Babvycioraros ys pépect 
meas, (day be Tov ddd-yov Tas Kepadds dvehevoas dd vyijs x... .. . ELaupérov Se 
7HS KaTacKerTs Ehaxer GvOpwnos’ Tov pev yap ddhdwv rds des repyaye KaTw 
Kappas, vee Gv Opmrou d€ Eunadrw dvupbwoev, iva Tov obpavdy Karabeadrar, puTdv od« 
emtyeLov AXA’ ovpanioy, ws 6 madaids Ad-yos, bndpxwv. Plut. De Pyth. orac. 12, 400B: 
b pe ap TlAdrwy Kai rv div 6 parrov ovpivioy davdpace putév, WaTeEp ex pitns dvw THs 
sepadns dpPovpevov. Mas‘udi ( Zestim.), who saw the clapper of a Sabian chapel 
at Harran inscribed with ‘a Syrian saying of Plato’, comments : Now Plato had 


said, ‘Man is a plant of heaven; .. . he is like an inverted tree, the roots of which 
are turned towards heaven, and its top towards earth.’ 
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dvw Tod putod Kal Kepadry 4% pila éori. epi veor. Kal yjpws, 4684 1: 
kal? & pev yap eirépxerar pdpiov y tpody}, dvw Kadodpev. 

inanimalia autem de imo in superna ‘viva! radice sil- 
vescunt. ‘There is no point in the epithet wva; and to make this 
clause correspond to the preceding, we require something equivalent 
to de imo in superna perventente radice. 

Quaedam autem duplicibus aluntur alimentis, quaedam 
simplicibus. There are two kinds of nutriment, viz. nutriment 
of the cpa, and nutriment of the (animal) yoy. The first kind 
consists of earth and water; the second kind then must consist of 
the two other elements, fire and air; zgms e¢ aer’s must therefore 
be inserted after azzma. And this is confirmed by the phrase 
guinta pars below, which implies that all the four elements have 
been mentioned immediately before. 

A plant has no Woxy (ch. 4); it is oda and nothing more,—a 
living and sentient body indeed, but still a body without ‘soul’; 
its nutriment is therefore of one kind only, viz. earth and water, 
which its roots absorb from below. An animal consists of body 
and ‘soul’, and therefore needs two kinds of nutriment, viz. earth 
and water (in the form of solid and liquid food) for its body, and 
fire and air for its ‘soul ’. 

This theory must have been taken over with little alteration from 
some Stoic source. It is hardly consistent with the view expressed 
above (ch. 2 b) that yvyxy is a thing distinct from the four elements ; 
for the statement that fire and air are the food of the soul implies 
that the soul consists of fire and air. From his own point of view, 
the writer ought rather to have said that fire and air are the vehicle 
of the immaterial Yvx7, and convey it into the body, or generate 
it in the body. 

The author doubtless held that it is by the process of breathing 
that animals take into their bodies ‘the food of the soul’, viz. fire 
and air (= veda); and he might have justified his statement that 
plants have no yxy by saying that they do not breathe. Cf. Ar. 
De an. i. 5, 410b 27: rodro dé rérovOe kai 6 ev Tots ‘Opdixots erect 
KaAdovpevots Adyos’ Pyot yap THY Wuxiv ek TOD OAov cicLévar avarvedvTu, 
hepopevyv b70 TOV dvéuwv. ovx oldv Te b7) Tols gutois TodTo cup- 
Baivew, otdé rév Cowv eviow, elrep pa) mdvta dvarveovow. The 
word zvedua originally meant ‘breath’. It came to be used to 
signify the ‘life-breath’ or ‘vital spirit’, i.e. the material vehicle 
of life in an individual living body; and it is thus used in some 
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passages of Aristotle. The Stoics extended its meaning, and used 
it to signify also the vehicle of life in the Kosmos as a whole, 
which they regarded as a single living organism. But the mvevpa 
(‘vital spirit’) of the Kosmos, as well as that portion of the cosmic 
zvedua by which an individual organism is vivified, was still thought 
of as a sort of breath; and the Stoics held it to be the very 
substance which we breathe; viz. warmed air. Cf. Hippocr. De 
flatu 4: ‘The body is sustained by three kinds of nutriment, oira, 
rota, tvevjata, of which the last is by far the most important.’ Ar. 
Resp. 6 mentions the view that respiration takes bode Tpopys Xapu, 
Os tpehopevov TO Tvevpate TOD évros mupdos, but does not 
himself accept it. Cic. Wat. deor. 2. 54. 134 (from Posidonius ?) : 
‘cum tribus rebus animantium vita teneatur, cibo, potione, spiritu.’ 
Jb. 2. 55.136: ‘In pulmonibus autem inest raritas quaedam et 
assimilis spongiis mollitudo, ad hauriendum spiritum aptissima, 
qui tum se contrahunt aspirantes, tum in respiratu dilatant, ut 
frequenter ducatur spiritus animalis, quo maxime aluntur animantes.’ 
Galen, Us. part. 7. 9, considers that the function of respiration 
is firstly to keep up the vital heat, and secondly to feed 7d Yuyixdy 
TVEVLG, 

(Spiritus, quo plena sunt omnia, permixtus cunctis cuncta 
vivificat.| The statement that a// things (in the sublunar world) 
are filled with rvedua and vivified by it implies that vegetables as 
well as animals are vivified by zvedua (= fire and air). But that 
is inconsistent with the rest of the paragraph. It seems necessary 
therefore to bracket spiritus . .% vivificat. These words were 
probably inserted by some one who was accustomed to the Stoic 
use of the term zvetya to denote the vehicle of life, but mistakenly 
supposed that term to mean something distinct from the ‘fire and 

here spoken of by the author of Asc/. I. The interpolator 
may have been the same person who inserted some irrelevant 
mentions of spirztus in Ascé. II. 

Sensus (sensu addito ad hominis intellegentiam MSS.), 
quae quinta pars soli homini concessa est ex aethere. At 
this point Hermes begins to speak of the divine and immortal part 
of man. We know from Ase/. II]. 41 b, where the Greek original is 
preserved, that the translator sometimes rendered vots by sensus 
(see also Asc/. II. 16a, Ascd. III. 18b, 32b); and it is evident 
from the context that the Greek word here represented by sensus 
must have been vods. But a subordinate phrase (sensu addito MSS.) 
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is inadequate for the first mention of vods; and there can be little 
doubt that sewsws stood at the beginning of a fresh sentence, in 
correspondence to the nominatives anima, corpora, |spiritus,| with 
which the preceding sentences begin. The words addito ad hominis 
intellegentiam may be the remains of a marginal note. 

vovs is here called guinta pars, ‘the fifth part of man’, in contrast 
to the four material elements. Similarly, in ch. 7b, the voids is 
called pars simplex, in contrast to pars guadruplex. The phrase 
guinta pars was probably suggested by a reminiscence of the 
Aristotelian ‘fifth substance’ ;’ but if so, the suggestion must have 
come, not from Aristotle himself, but from some later writer, by 
whom the doctrine of Aristotle was presented in an altered form. 
The Hermetist’s vots has little in common with the circularly moving 
and immutable element of which, according to Aristotle’s theory, 
heaven and the heavenly bodies consist. The vots of Ascé. I is 
immaterial (ovcusdys, ch. 7b); the ‘fifth substance’ of Aristotle is 
material. The vods of AscZ. I is implanted in man on earth; 
but Aristotle’s ‘ fifth substance’ exists only in the heavens, and no 
portion of it ever descends into the sublunar world. 

In Gen. an. 2. 3, 736b (a passage which Zeller Azisz. II, p. 8 


1See Zeller, Aristotle, Eng. tr. 1, pp. 471-477. Aristotle says (De caelo 270 b 20, 
Meteor. 339 b 14) that men had recognized from ancient times that heaven consists 
of a different substance from all things below, and that they called this substance 
aidjp; but he does not himself use the word ai#jp to denote it. He calls it 7d 
KvKr@ pepdpmevoy o®pa (as opposed to the four sublunar elements, the natural 
moyement of which is in a straight line upward or downward)'—70 mp@rov tev 
CwLATwY'—TO TpwToV oTOLXEloy'—T0 T&Y AoTpwY oToLxeiov’ and he describes it as 
Tis ovola owpatos GAAn Tapa Tds évTav0a ovoTdoes, Oecorépa Kal mporépa TovTwY 
anavrav—ayernrov Kat dpOaptoy Kat avavgts kal dvaddolwrov. Later writers call it 
70 KukAopopiKdy (or KuKAopopyTiKoY) O@pa,—nréunTy ovoia,—and sometimes aidyp. 
Ps.-Aristot. De mundo 392 a 5: ovpavod 5é kal dotpwy ovciay péy aidépa kadovpuer, 
.. . bd 70 del Oelv KUKAOpopovpérny, cToLXeloy ovTay erepoy TOY TETTApwY, aKnpaTov 
re kal Oeiov. Plut. Lz apud Delph. 11,389 F: The Kosmos is in a sense composed 
of five «dcpor; one of these consists of earth, another of water, a third of fire, a 
fourth of air; Tov 5¢ méumrov ovbpavor, of Se Pas, of 8 aldépa Kadodaw, of & airo 
TovTO TéunTHV OvolaY, 7} TO KUKAW TrEpLpepedOa LOY THY CwpaTaVv KaTa piow EoTLY. 
(Plutarch zd. attributes the doctrine of the ‘fifth substance’ to Plato as well as 
Aristotle; in this he follows the authority of Xenocrates, who interpreted as a 
recognition of the ‘fifth substance’ the obscure sentence in Pl. Zim. 55 C, ere dé 
ovons fvordcews mds mepmrns (viz. the fifth regular solid, the dodecahedron), ém? 
7d may 6 eds adTh KarexpnoaTo éxcivo diatwypapay. See Simplicius, in Scholia 
in Ar., ed. Berol. IV, pp. 427a and 470 a.) Aetius, Diels Doxogr. P- 288 : 
"ApiororéAns . . . TTOLXEIa 58 Tégoapa, méumToy bé TL O@pa 70 aidé prov, dpeTaBAnrov. 
Diog. Laert. 5. 32: etva 5¢ mapa ra réocapa ororxeia Kal dddo méumrov, & ob Ta 
aidépia ovveotdva’ ddAolav & avrod ti Kivnow eivar’ KvehopopynTinny yap. Sext. 
Emp. Math. 10. 316: svpmapédaBov yap (Ocellus Lucanus and Aristotle) Tots 
zéscapot ororxelos TO TéuMTOY Kal KUKAOPOpHTidY Gua, ef OD A€youol civaL TA 
ovpavia. 
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describes as ‘standing rather isolated’), Aristotle says that there is 
a certain material substance in which the life of the organism resides ; 
he calls this substance 75 Bepudv (‘the vital heat’), 7d rvetua (‘the 
vital breath’), and ‘the vous (i.e. substance) in the rvedpa’;’ and 
he says that it is distinct from and more ‘divine’ than the four 
elements, and that it is avalogous to the element of which the 
heavenly bodies consist (dvéAoyov otca 7G tdv dotpwv crorxeiy). 
Aristotle did not himself identify this material vehicle of life in 
earthly bodies with the ‘circularly moving’ substance of the heavens, 
and could not have done so without self-contradiction. But in 
some later accounts of Peripatetic doctrine, the Yvy7 (which Aristotle 
had distinguished from the material vehicle of organic life) was 
spoken of asa material thing, and was said to consist of the same 
‘fifth substance’ as the heavenly bodies. Iambl. De anima (Stob. 
I. 49. 32, vol. i, p. 366 W.): tues pev rdv “Apiororedtkdv aiféprov 
coua tiv Woy tibevrar. This view seems to have been first 
expressed by the Peripatetic Critolaus (about 156 3B.c.), who must 
have been influenced in this respect by the materialistic teaching 
of the Stoics. Tertull. De anima 5: ‘illos . . . qui (animam) de 
manifestis corporalibus effingunt, . . . ut Critolaus et Peripatetici 
eius ex quinta nescio qua substantia.’ Macrobius Somn. Scip. 
I. 14.19: ‘Critolaus Peripateticus, constare (animam) de quinta 
essentia.’ Cf. Aetius, Diels Doxogr. p. 303: KprtéAaos kai Avddwpos 
6 Tvpwos (a pupil of Critolaus), votv dm’ aifepos dmabots (rov bed 
eva). In Cicero’s writings, a similar view is repeatedly spoken of, 
and is erroneously attributed to Aristotle himself. Cic. Acad. post. 
I. 7. 26 (from Antiochus): ‘ quintum genus, e quo essent astra 
mentesque, singulare eorumque quattuor . . . dissimile Aristoteles 
quoddam esse rebatur.’ Acad. post. 1. 11. 39. Tusc. 1. 10. 22: 
‘ Aristoteles, .. , quom quattuor nota illa genera principiorum esset 
complexus, e quibus omnia orerentur, quintam quandam naturam 
censet esse, e qua sit mens.’ Zuse.1. 17. 41. TZusc. 1. 26. Gees 
‘sin autem est quinta quaedam natura, ab Aristotele inducta 
primum, haec et deorum est et animorum.’ De fin. 4.5. 12: ‘num 
quinta quaedam natura videretur esse, ex qua ratio et intellegentia 
oriretur.’ (In these passages of Cicero, it appears to be vods rather 
than Yvx7 that is said to consist of the gusta natura.) Cicero’s 

1 Elsewhere, he speaks of the material vehicle of life in the organism as ovputos 


Beppdrns prawn —i apxn THS Oeppdrntos,—apxi) Geppod prvaikh,—rd pvokdy rdp,— 
70 Beppoy TO Kovevody THs Cwijs,—rd aUupuToy Trev pa,—nvEd LA éupuror. 
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authority for this version of the Peripatetic doctrine of the ‘fifth 
substance’ was probably the syncretic Platonist Antiochus ; (see 
Madvig’s note on De fin. 4. 5. 12, and Reid’s note on Acad. 1. 11. 
39 ;) and Antiochus must have got it from Critolaus. The same 
modification of the Aristotelian doctrine occurs in Philo, Quds rer. 
div. heres 57. 283, III, p. 64 Wendland: ra péy coparixd radra 
(viz. earth, water, air, and fire)’ 7d d€ voepoy Kat oipdviov ris 
Yoxis yévos mpos aid€pa tov Kabapdrarov ws ratépa adieera. réurty 
yap, os 6 tav dpxaiwv Néyos, ~orw Tis otaia KvKAodopyTiKy, TOV 
TeTTApwv Kata TO KpeiTroy diadepovoa, e€ Hs of Te dorépes Kal 6 
ovpras otpavos eoke yeyevqcOat, js Kar’ adxdovbov Oeréov Kat Tiv 
avOpwrivyy Wrxiv dméoracpa.! Compare also Philostratus Veta 
Apollon. 3. 34: Apollonius asked the Indian sages ék rivwv évyxeio bau 
Tov Kédopov wyyoiwTo’ of de &pacav “ék orowyedwv”. “pov”, en, 
“rerrdpwv” ; “od tetrapwv”, said the spokesman of the Indians, 


6¢ ”) ‘ \ t ? 
GAG mévte”. “Kal ri dv”, edn, “weurtov yévoito Tapa 1d tdwp 


TE Kal TOV dépa Kal THY ynv Kal TO wip;” “6 aidyp”, cirev, “ dv 
yyetoOar xpi) yeverw Oedv civar' Ta piv yap Tod depos EAxovta Ovyra 
mavTa, Ta € TOD alSépos GOdvara te Kal Oeta.” The doctrine which 
Philostratus ascribes to his ‘Indian philosopher’ was probably 
derived from Critolaus. 

The Hermetist’s statement that the vots is guinfa pars, and has 
been bestowed on man ex ae¢here, doubtless comes ultimately from 
Critolaus ; but it is probable that, as in the case of Cicero, the 
notion was derived from Critolaus through Antiochus, since a 
Hermetic writer is more likely to have borrowed from a Platonist 
than from a Peripatetic. But in what sense did the writer of 
Ascl. I adopt it? He could not, consistently with his own 
principles, admit that vods consists of a material substance ;* we 


1 Cf. Philo Leg. alleg. 3. 55- 161, Cohn I, p. 148: dv0 éorly e€ ay owvérraper, 
uxn Te kal cya, 70 pev ov o@pa én yns Sednmovpynrat, ©) 5e yuxh aidépos éatly 
aréanac pa bevov (leg. Ociov?). ... 4 dé aidepiov picews pctpa ovaa Wuxi) (Tpopas 
€xet) aidepious Kal Oclas, The aidhp of which Philo here speaks, (and which he 
identifies with the wvedya (wis mentioned in Genesis 2. 7,) is probably the ‘fifth 
substance’ of the Peripatetics ; though it would be possible to take the word in 
this passage as signifying the celestial fire of the Stoics, 

2°Ci Philo De  Plantatione 5. 18, Wendland H, p. 137: adX’ of wey GAAoL, Tijs 
aidepiov picews Tov Heer EpoV vouv potpay eimévTes eivat, ovyyevevay avO pwTrw mpos 
aidépa ouvnyay* 6 &e peyas Movoijs ovdevi TOY yeyovbrow THs AoyiKHs WuxTs 7d 
el50s dpoiwoev., The ‘ others’ of whom Philo speaks may be Stoics, who used the 
word aiéjp as a name either for the fire of which the heavens consist, or for the 
upper atmosphere (with which Posidonius held the soul to be consubstantial) ; or 
they may be men who held the doctrine of Critolaus. Philo’s Moses here speaks 
as a Platonist, and maintains the incorporeality of God and vous, in opposition to 
the materialism of the Stoics, or of Stoicizing Peripatetics and Academics. 
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must therefore suppose either that he took over the phrase from 
his authority without noticing what it implied, or that he intended 
ex aethere to be here understood in a metaphorical sense, as 
signifying ‘from the incorporeal and eternal’. 

soli homini concessa est. On God’s gift of intellect or reason 
to man, see Asc/. III. 22b. Compare also Corg. IV. 3; VIII. 5; 
Ail sa0a . 

ad divinae rationis intellegentiam exornat. What is meant 
here by dévina ratio (5 Oeios Nbyos)? In ch. 3b, Hermes spoke 
of the divinitatis ratio (5 rot Geod Noyos, in the sense of 7 GeodAoyia, 
‘the teaching about God’); but 6 @etos Adyos cannot mean that. 
Compare Asc/. III. 22a: ‘ex intellectu enim rationis divinae, qua 
constituta sunt omnia, . .. medela nascitur vitiorum.’ In that 
passage, 6 Oetos Xéyos apparently means the design or ordinance of 
God, and is nearly equivalent to ‘God’s will’, or ‘God’s law’; 
and perhaps the phrase is to be taken in the same sense here 
(cf. ‘quibus se necessarium esse caelesti dispositione cognoscit’ 
inch, 6a). For ratio (Adyos) in the sense of ‘ purpose’, see ch. 9, 
‘aptius . . . conpositus ad certam rationem.’ By the gift of vods, 
man is enabled to recognize God’s purpose with regard to him, 
that is, to know the place and function which God has assigned to 
him; and that is the very knowledge which it is the special aim 
of Asc/. | to teach. There is no trace here of a hypostatized or 
personified Adyos. 

Lnitellegentia stands for yvoous in Ascl. III 41 b; and it may very 
well represent the same Greek word here. 

6c,7a. Sed quoniam de sensu... tunc totam vobis 
praestabo rationem. This paragraph interrupts the argument. 
If we remove it, Sodwm enim animal homo &c. follows naturally 
on Sensus (vots) . . . humanos tantum sensus (aicOjoes) . . 
sustollit; but as the text stands, exim is meaningless. There is 
therefore strong reason to suspect that the intervening paragraph 
did not exist in the original Asc7, I. It may have been inserted 
by the redactor who made up the composite Adyos réAevos. 

The digression begins with a promise to discuss sensus (voids) 
later on. This promise is not fulfilled in Asc/. 1; but in Ascd. IIT, 
32.b, 6 Getos vots, 6 Koopukds vots, and 6 dvOpdreios vods are dealt 
with." At the end of the digression, the promise is repeated, 


* In Asc/. III. 18 b also, something is said about sensus (vods), but hardly enough 
to amount to a fulfilment of the promise in Asc/. I. 6c, 7a. 
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with the addition that the teacher means to speak of vots ‘when 
he speaks of zvetya also’. Now there is nothing about zvedpua 
in Ascé. III. 32b3; and there is no continuous and_ systematic 
treatment of wvedua in any part of the Asclepiws,—nor indeed in 
any of the extant Hermetica. But Ascé. II (in its present form) 
begins with the words ‘De spiritu autem et de his similibus hinc 
sumatur exordium’ (14b); it is possible therefore that gwando et 
de spiritu means ‘in that part of the composite dialogue which 
begins at ch. 14b’, and that the redactor, in putting this promise 
into the mouth of Hermes, meant to say ‘a discussion of vods 
will be found in ch. 32 b’.? 

It is to be noted that the plural vod/s, which may be taken 
as a sign of the redactor’s hand, occurs three times in this 
paragraph. 

7a. Dicebam enim [in ipso initio rerum] de coniunctione 
deorum. I cannot account for the words 7% tpso initio rerum. 
Man’s contunctio with the gods was first spoken of in the latter 
part of ch. 5. 

illum intellegentiae divinae (divinum MSS.) .. .sensum, 
qui sensus est divinior in solo deo et in humana intelle- 
gentia. The meaning seems to be that the votds here spoken of 
is not the faculty of reason or intelligence which all men alike 
possess, but a ‘diviner sort of vods’, which exists only in God 
and in the elect among men. The distinction may have been 
suggested to the redactor by Ascé. III. 32 b, where 6 Getos vois is 
discriminated from two lower kinds or grades of vots. But the 
words are obscure. Jntellegentiae can hardly stand for yvacews 
here ; for it is impossible to make sense either of tov @elov votv 
THS yvooews, Or Of Tov voty THs Oeias yvwoews. Perhaps the trans- 
lator may have here rendered the single word votv by ¢éntellegen- 
tiae sensum. 

The words 7x humana intellegentia also are difficult to explain. 

1 T was at first inclined to think that this promise was meant to point forward to 
Corp. IX, the opening words of which (x0és, @ “AoxAnmeé, Tov TéAELoy am[od]edwxa 
Aédyor) imply that it was written as a sequel to the Adyos réAcios. But Corp. IX 
does not deal especially with vods. It is a short treatise rep? aicOnocws kal vonoews ; 
it begins by asserting that aic@yo1s and vdnows are, in man at least, inseparably 
connected, and it couples them together throughout. Besides, it contains nothing 
that could be called a discussion of sfzrztas, though avon (§ 7) and mvedpa (§ 9) 


are incidentally mentioned in it. I think therefore that the promise in Asc/. I. 6c, 
7 a cannot have been meant to refer to Corg. IX. On the other hand, the similar 


\ 


promise in ch. 8 zzzt. (‘de hoc... alio dicemus tempore’) apparently refers to 
Corp. IX; see note ad loc. 
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The ‘diviner vots’ might be said to exist ‘in the human soul’ 
(cf. Asc?, III. 18b, ‘sensus autem cum semel fuerit animae com- 
mixtus humanae’), but not ‘in the human gwosis’. Besides, the 
following question of Asclepius implies that Hermes has spoken 
of this sort of vots as present in some men only, and not in all 
men. Possibly the original may have been something like & 76 
OG povw Kal trois év yrooe otor (Corp. IX. 4b) trav avOporev, 
and the latter phrase may have been corrupted into xat év 77 
yoo tov avOpuror. 

It is to be presumed that the higher sort of vots is present in the 
astral gods, and in the daemons, as well as in God and in men ; but 
here, that fact is ignored. 

Non enim omnium hominum ... uniformis est sensus P 
Cf. Corp. I. 21 fin.: ob ravres yap avOpwrou votv éxovow ; Corp. X. 
23: ole... Ort aoa yy vorv éxea; AscZ, III. 18b: ‘Sensus 
(vots) . . . quo dono caelesti sola felix sit humanitas ; “neque enim 
omnes, sed pauci’ &c. Pl. Zim. 51 E: vod dé Geos (peréxew paréov), 
avOparwv d& yéevos Bpaxd tu. 

Non omnes ... intellegentiam veram adepti sunt. J/n- 
tellegentia vera (4 adnOxs yvaous ?) is here equivalent to ‘the diviner 
sort of vots’. Cf. Ascl. III. 41rb: yxapiodpevos jpiv vodv, Adyov, 
yvéow (‘condonans nos sensu, ratione, intellegentia’ Lat. transl.), 
vowv pév, va oe vonowpev, . . . ywoow b€, Wa ve emvyvovtes 
xXaipwpev-—yvoors there appears to be a higher degree of vots, or a 
faculty superior to vovs. 

7b. Solum enim animal homo duplex est. Cf. Corp. I. 15: 


/ cal a a 
rapa TavTa Ta ext yas Cda dumAovs éotw 6 avOpwros, K7t.A. Asel. 


III. 22 b: ‘hominem... ex utraque natura conposuit, divina atque 
mortali.’ 

una pars simplex: viz. the vois. 

quae ... ovcwSys. The word otcuidys is here used in the 


Platonic sense. In Platonic usage, ovcia means ‘true being’ or 
‘reality’, as opposed to the unreal appearances of the sensible world ; 
thus ovowwdys, ‘of the nature of true being’, implies ‘ incorporeal’, 
and is accordingly contrasted with éAuxj. Cf. Corp. IX. 1 b and 5. 
On the other hand, in Stoic usage, otoéa means ‘ corporeal substance ’, 
and material things are called otoww8n, ‘substantial’. Plutarch 
(Comm. not. 49. 2, 1085 D), in an account of Stoic doctrine, speaks 
Of 76 pdvipov Kai otovHdes of earth and water, as compared with the 
two lighter elements. 
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quam vocamus divinae similitudinis formam. Cf. ch. 10, 
‘se etiam secundam esse imaginem dei’; and see Corp. I. 12. It 
is possible that this phrase was derived from a Jewish source. The 
words of Gen. 1. 26 (kal ctrev 6 Oeds Tloujowpev dvOpwrov Kar’ 
cixova yperépav Kat ka dpnoiwow) gave rise to much speculation. 
See Philo’s comments on Gen. 1. 26 and Gen. 2. 7, in De ofif. 
mundt 23. 69, Cohn I, p. 23; Leg. alleg. 1. 12. 31 ff., Cohn I, p. 69; 
De plantatione 5. 18, Wendland II, p. 137. Cf. Lactant. Dev. ins?. 
2. 10. 3 and r4, and 2. 7. 4. 3 (Zestim.). The Mosaic Téveois koopov 
was, no doubt, known to many Pagans in Egypt under the Roman 
empire; and the Hermetist may have borrowed from it, or from 
some predecessor who had been influenced by it, the phrase dvinae 
similitudinis formam. But on the other hand, the notion might 
have been derived from Plato, independently of Jewish influence. 
In Pl. Phaedo 95 c, for instance, the soul is called Oeoedés tu. 

Celsus denied that man is ‘an image of God’. Orig. ¢. Ceds. 6. 63: 


ey 
eita pyow 6 Kédoos . . . OU avOpwrov éroinoev (6 Beds) cixdva 
avtov’ ov yap towade 6 Geds, ovr GAAw Eider ovdevt dpovos.” To 


this Origen replies that Celsus is mistaken in supposing that it is the 
human ody that is said to be made in the likeness of God; «i yap 
TO Kat cikdva TOD Oeod ev TO cHpari ect move, éoTépyTaL TO KpEtTTOV, 
H Woxn, Tod Kar’ eikova’ . . . Orep ovdels Hudv A€yer. ei O €oTw ey 
TO ovvapporépw TO Kat’ eikdva Tod Oeod, dvdyKn ovvOerov elvar Tov 
Gedy, Kai oiovel cvvectdta Kal aditov ek wWryns Kal owmaros’ . 
drep ovdels Hudv yo. Aeirerar OY TO Kat’ cixdva TOD Oeod ev TO 
Ka? has Aeyouevw Eow avOpwrw, Kal dvaxawovpévy, Kal TepvKOTe 
yiyver Oar Kat’ cixdva rod Kticavtos, vocioGa. Thus Origen agrees 
with the Hermetist in restricting the dvinae similitudinis forma to 
_the incorporeal part of man (the pars otowwdys). 

est autem (altera pars) quadruplex, quod O\ixoy . . . dicimus 
[e quo factum est corpus} The body is fourfold, in the 
sense that it is composed of the four elements. It zs the fourfold 
part of man; but it cannot be said to be made of the fourfold 
part of man. The original may have been 70 dé érepov peépos 
TerpamrAovy, TO bAtKov Aeydpevoy, Or something of the sort; and e guo 
factum est corpus may be a clumsy explanation inserted by a later 
hand. 

Man is here said to be composed of 76 ovtciddes, i. e. the vois, 
and 76 éduxédy, i.e. the body. The mortal part of the soul, i.e. that 
part of it which is not vovs, is not expressly mentioned; we must 
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therefore understand it to be here included under the term bAuKOv, 
and regarded as corporeal, and composed of the two lighter 
elements ; though in chs. 2 b sgg. it was spoken of as a thing distinct 
from vA7. 

cum cognatis suis, id est mentis purae sensibus. I 
suppose the mentis purae sensus to be the vorpara. If so, the 
thoughts which the vods thinks are metaphorically spoken of as a 
family of which the vods is the head. A man’s thoughts might be 
said to be ‘generated’ by his mind; and the mind might in that 
sense be called their parent. Cf. Corp. IX. 3, 6 yap vots Kier mavta 
ri vovara k.tA., Where the vovs is spoken of as the mother of the 
thoughts it thinks. 

7c. quae de tota summitate tractantur. We should have 
expected rather de fotius summitate (rept tis Tov ddov KopuPys, OF 
TEpt TOO TavTWV KepadaLoTaTor ?), 

8. 6 KUpios . . . epidnoerv ds iStoy Tékov.—Dominus .. . amavit 
eum ut divinitatis partwm suae. This passage is for the most 
part derived from the Zimaeus. Cf. Pl. Zim. 92 (the concluding 
sentence): Ovntd yap Kal aOdvata Oa aBov Kal EvpzrrAnpwbels Ode 
6 Kéopos ottw, CGov dpardov ta dépara reptéxov, €ikdv TOV voyTOv 
(a2. rod rovntod, ‘of its Maker’,) eds aicOnrds, péyvoros Kal dpiotos 
kdAduoros Te Kal TeAeWTaTos yéyovey els ovpavds Ode, povoyer7nsS Gv. 
Tim. 29 E-31B: dyabos fv. . & ravtTa 6 TL pddtota yevéorbar 
€BovdynOyn wapatAjoia éavtd. . . . ovte dvo ovr dmeipous eroinoe 6 
Toldv Koopous, GAN’ els Ode povoyerijs ovpavds yeyovds eote Te Kal 
ér ora. Tim. 37 C: ws d& kwnbev aitd kal Cév évonoe tov aidiov 
Gedy yeyovds ayadpa b yevvnoas rarip, iydcOn te Kal edppavbels 
K.T.A. 

The parenthesis, aic@nrov 8€ dyyu. . . Kat els dpacwv, points forward 
to a subsequent answer to the question wérepov 6 xdcpos aicOdverat. 
This question is answered in Corp. 1X. 6: kai yap 6 Kédcpos 
aicOnow idiay Kat vonow exe. The opening words of Corp. IX inform 
us that it was written as a sequel to the Adyos réXevos; and there 
can be little doubt that the promise in the text is connected with 
the fulfilment of the promise in Corp. IX. Hence we may conclude 
that the parenthesis which contains this promise, together with the 
resuming words ézel oty rotrov éroince, was inserted in the Aoyos 
téXevos after the later document, Corp. IX, had been written, and 
probably by the writer of Corp. IX. The parenthetical note is 
appended to the word aic@yrév, by which it was suggested, and 
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has separated the words ev dpariv Kal aicOyrov || rpdrov Kal 
povov Kal éva, which were originally intended to .be taken together. 
In insisting that there is only one sensible Kosmos, the writer of 
Asc. J is following the Zimaeus. 

The Latin, as punctuated in my text, agrees with the Greek (as 
given by Lactantius) in the structure of the sentence. But if the 
translator understood the Greek thus, why did he not put in awdéem, 
to correspond to 8 after aic@yrév? And why did he insert the 
words eum deum secundum? Iam inclined to think that he failed 
to see the construction of the complex Greek sentence, and broke 
it into two separate sentences, making the first of them end at «at 
eis dpaow, and taking aicOyrov dé dye as the beginning of the 
apodosis. If so, he must have written thus: ‘Dominus... quoniam 
ase secundum fecit deum ..., eum deum secundum sensibilem 
dixerim, non ideo . . ., sed eo, quoniam videntium sensus incurrit. 
Quoniam ergo hunc fecit’ &c. ‘Seeing that the Master . . . made 
a God second to himself, . . . I think fit to call that second God 
sensible’ &c. 

émel tov Sevtepov éroinoe.—quo(niam) a se secundum fecjerlit. 
The Kosmos was the ‘First God’ of the Stoics, but the ‘Second 
God’ of the Platonists, who differed from the Stoics in recognizing 
a supracosmic God. Cf. ch. 10, ‘aeternitatis dominus deus primus 
est, secundus est mundus. Asc/. III. 29 c, ‘secundum etenim 
deum hunc crede.’ 

émel ody TodTov émolnoe Tp@Tov Kat pdvov kal €va.—quoniam ergo 
hune fecit ex se primum et a se secundum. The trans- 
lator must have had before him a different reading of the 
Greek. 

Kadds 8 aire epdvyn (dv), Kal wAynpéotatos mdvTwvy Tov dyabav.— 
visusque ei pulcher, utpote qui sit omnium  bonitate 
plenissimus. If éddvy was originally followed by ov, we can 
account for the translator’s rendering, by assuming that he divided 
the Greek words wrongly, and took dv kal wAnpéotaros to mean 
utpote qui sit plenissimus. 

The thought occurs in the passages of the Zimaews quoted above. 
But here again, there is a resemblance to the Jewish account of 
the Creation ; compare the recurring phrase kai (ev 6 Oeds ore Kahov 
(Gen. 1. 4,8, 10, 12, 18); Kal idev 6 Beds dre Kadd (id, 21, 25); 
kal idev 6 beds TX rdvra boa erolnoev, Kal iSod Kada Alav (2d. 31). 
It is not unlikely that the first chapter of Geneszs, as well as the 
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Timaeus, was known to the writer of Asc/. I, or to some of his 
teachers. 

jydoOn Te Kal mdvu epidnoev ds iSvov TdKov.—amavit eum ut 
divinitatis partvm suae. The word jydéo0$) comes from PI. 
Tim. 37c. The translator has omitted it. It is possible that in his 
copy #ydo6n was corrupted into jpac6n (this corruption occurs three 
times in Corf. I. 12, 13a), and that he wrote amavit et valde 
amavit, which a copyist might easily reduce to the single verb 
amavit, 

The notion that the Kosmos is son of God is borrowed from the 
Timaeus. The thought was familiar to all Platonists. Cf. Philo 
De ebrietate 8. 30, Wendland II, p. 176: God mated with his 
ériotyjpyn, and she brought forth rov povoy Kal dyaryrov aicByrov 
vidv, tovde tov xocpov. In Philo Quod deus sit immut. 6. 31, 
Wendland II, p. 63, the aic@yrds xécpos is called the younger son 
of God, the vontis koopos being God’s elder son. In Corp, I. 12, 
the phrases which Platonists were accustomed to use in describing 
the Kosmos as the son of God are transferred to the Archanthropos : 
6 8& ravtwv marnp . . . arextnoe “AvOpwrov . . . 00 jydoOn as 
idcov toxov, x.t.A. Christian theologians, reading these phrases in 
the Zimaeus or in the writings of later Platonists, took them to 
apply, not to the universe itself, but to the Aoyos by whom the 
universe was made, and regarded them as equivalent to the words 
addressed to Jesus, od ef 6 vios pov 6 dyamytos, ev col evddxnoa 
(Mark 1. 11, Luke 3. 22). Thus Lactantius quotes the words of 
Hermes in Asc/. I. 8 as referring to the ‘Son of God’ in the 
Christian sense. Interpreted in this way, such passages may have 
contributed to the formulation of Christian dogma.’ By a similar 
misunderstanding, Pseudo-Augustine supposes that Adoyos 7éXetos, 
the title of the Hermetic document, means Verbum perfectum, ‘The 
perfect Word of God’, 


1 E. g. the epithet povoyevjs, which the Christians applied to the Second Person 
of their Trinity, was taken over by them from the 7zsaeus, where it is applied to 
the Kosmos. This word meant primarily ‘the only one of his kind’ (yévos); and 
in the earlier Latin versions of the Christian Creed, it was represented by zzcus, 
‘unique’, for which znigenitus, ‘only-begotten’, was afterwards substituted. 
(Rashdall, Doctrine and development, p. 78.) 

See Philo De vita Mosts 2(3). 14. 134, Cohn IV, p. 231. Speaking ‘of the 
Jewish High Priest, Philo there says dvayxaiov ydp jv Tov tepwpévov 7 Tod Kbapou 
matpl mapakdnry xphoba redeordrw tiv dperiy vid (sc. TO Kébouw) mMpds Te 
dpynoriay duaptnparay kai xopnylay apbovwratay dyadoy. A Christian theologian 
of the early centuries, reading those words, would almost necessarily assume that 
‘the Son’ of whom Philo spoke was Christ. 
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ut ‘tantus et! bonus. If the Latin words are sound, it would 
seem that the translator read os rocotros Kal dyabds. But the 
Hermetist cannot have written that. Possibly the true reading 
was something like dy zpdrws airds (codds?) kal dyabds (cf. ‘et 
rationis suae imitatorem et diligentiae’ below), and -rws airds was 
corrupted into tocodros. 

qui illum .. . intueri potuisset. The translator repeatedly 
writes a pluperfect subjunctive where Latin usage requires an im- 
perfect. Ch. 15: ‘si locus deesset qui omnia sustinere potuisset’ 
(for posset). Ch. 22b: ‘per quae vitia . . . abalienare potuissent’ 
(for possent). Ch. 37: ‘per quasidola... vires habere potuissent’ 
(for possent). Ch. 9: ‘harmoniae suavitas defuisset’ (for deesse?), 
Ch. 8: ‘satis esse debuisset’ (?), Cf. ch. 16 a: ‘provisum est 
quantum rationabiliter potuisset’ (for poferat or potutt). 

Voluntas etenim dei ipsa est summa perfectio. A man 
needs time and effort to execute his purposes; but with God, ‘to 
will is to accomplish’. The same thought is expressed in other 
words below; ‘voluntatem (de?) comitatur effectus.’ Cf. Asc/. III, 
26b: ‘et habet omnia quae vult, ((et ea vult quae habet)).’ The 
‘will’ of God, as here spoken of, corresponds to the ‘word’ or 
‘command’ of God in the Jewish account of the Creation: «ire 
6 Oeds VevnOytw pas’ Kat éyéveto pas." 

Cum itaque eum odcwdy (fecisset). Man is first created as 
an incorporeal being, and afterwards embodied. This may be 
regarded as a rudimentary form of the doctrine of the Archanthro- 
pos, which presents itself fully developed in Corp. I. But we 
must not conclude on that account that Corp. I is necessarily of 
later date than Asc/. I. 

talesque omnes esse praecepit. ‘These words show that the 
preceding description of the making of man must be taken as 
referring to an individual ‘first man’, and not to men in general. 
Here then we have another point in common with the Mosaic 
account of the Creation. Cf. Philo De opif. mundi 51. 145, Cohn 
I, p. 51: rovs & dmroyovous (of Adam), rijs éxetvou peréxovras id€as, 
dvaykatov, «i Kal dpvdpor's, ad’ ody ere awe Tors TizoUs Tis mpds 
Tov mpordtopa ovyyevetas. 1 5€ ovyyévea Tis; Tas dvOpwros Kara 
pev tHv Sidvowav gketwrar Aoyw Oeiw, THs paxaplas Pioews expayetov 

1 The Pagan author of the Ilep? tous (ch. 9) quotes these words, and says that 


in them ‘ the lawgiver of the Jews, having formed an adequate conception of the 
Supreme Being, gave it adequate expression’. 
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}) dréocracpa 7) dravyacpa yeyovis, Kata 58 tiv ToD Gdparos KaTa- 
oxeviy, dravtt TO Kbopo’ ovyKéxpatat yap éx Tov aitdy, yis Kal Waros 
Kal Gépos Kal mupos. 

[lex utraque natura in unum confundens miscensque 
quantum satis esse debuisset.|| These words picture the process 
of incorporation differently from the preceding phrase, ‘texit eum 
corporea domo’, and can hardly have stood in the same sentence 
with it. I have therefore transferred them to the following sentence. 
Cf. Asc?. III. 22b: ‘hominem... ex utraque natura conposuit, 
divina atque mortali.’ Lactantius Dzv. zmst. 7. 13. 3 (Zestim.). 

Debuisset may have arisen out of guantum debuisset (dcov 
%e.?), written as an alternative for guantum satis esset (dcov 
PKEL ?). 

[in|jcolere atque gubernare terrena. J/ncolere either is a 
misreading for co/ere, or is here used in the sense of colere, ‘to 
tend’. 

This sentence gives the writer’s answer to the question asked 
above, ‘ What need was there that man should be embodied?’ In 
the Zimacus, that question is answered only by saying that ‘if 
mortal beings be not created, the Kosmos will be incomplete’ 
(Zim. 41 8), and that the soul is implanted in the body é& dvayxys. 
Some Platonists, following the tradition of Empedocles and the 
Pythagoreans, spoke of embodiment as a punishment which the 
soul has incurred by some sin committed in a previous stage of 
existence; and a similar doctrine is taught in the Kore Kosmu. 
Others said that the soul descends from the world above and enters 
the body ofits own free will, or that it is drawn down to earth 
by morbid desire. But the writer of AscZ. I answers-the question 
by saying ‘God willed that man should be embodied, zz order 
that he might tend the things of earth’. Cicero, following some 
Greek authority of later date than Plato, suggests a similar answer ; 
Somn. Scip. 3. 7: ‘homines enim sunt hac lege generati, qui 
tuerentur (dvdAdrrewv ?) illum globum.. . quae terra dicitur,’ Cic. 
De sen, 21. 77: ‘Nam dum sumus inclusi in his compagibus corporis, 
munere quodam necessitatis et gravi opere perfungimur. Est enim 
animus caelestis, ex altissimo domicilio depressus et quasi demersus 
in terram, locum divinae naturae aeternitatique contrarium. Sed 
credo deos immortales sparsisse animos in corpora humana, ut 
essent qui terras tuerentur, quique caelestium ordinem contem- 
plantes imitarentur eum vitae modo atque constantia.’ Cic. Vat 
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deor. 2. 39. 99 (probably from Posidonius), in a passage describing 
the beauties and splendours of the earth ; ‘Quid iam de hominum 
genere dicam? qui quasi cultores terrae constituti non patiuntur 
eam nec immanitate beluarum efferari nec  stirpium asperitate 
vastari, quorumque operibus agri, insulae litoraque collucent dis- 
tincta tectis et urbibus. Quae si, ut animis, sic oculis! videre 
possemus, nemo cunctam intuens terram de divina ratione dubi- 
taret.’ (No one would doubt that these things are ordained by 
God’s design.) Cf. Sap. Sal. 9. 1: Océ,...6...79 codia cov Kata- 
oxevdcas avOpwrov iva Seaordly tav bmd cod yevopévuv KTicpdror, 
Kal dun Tov Koopov ev dovdryte Kal duxaooivy. Philo De ofif. 
mundt 29. 88, Cohn I, p. 31: Hrvioyov dy twa Kal KvBepvyirnv ed? 
aracw 6 rounTHs ednmiovpye tov dvOpwrov, va yvioxyy Kat KuBepva 
Ta mepiyeta, LGwv Kal putdv AaBov rHv eryseAcav, old tis Trapyxos 
TOU mpwTov Kal peydAov Bacidéws. The language of that passage 
closely resembles that of 4sc/. 1; but the thought was suggested 
to Philo by Gen. 1. 26: kal dpyérwcay (ot a&vOpwror) tov ixOdwv ris 
Gadracons Kat TOV TEeTELWOV TOU odpavod Kal TOY KTHVaV Kal Tacs TIS 
yns Kal mdvtwv Tov épretav TOV éEprdvTwy ext THs yns. Some readers 
of Genesis may have found a similar meaning in Gen. 2. 15: Kal 
élaBev Kiptos 6 Geos tov avOpwrov ov érAacev Kat Gero adtov év 
TO rapadetow, epydlecOar airov cal gvddrrew. (For the word 
gvddrrev, cf. Asc’. I. 8: ‘quae pars terrena mundi artium disci- 
plinarumque . . . usu servatur.” Ch. rra: ‘mundi inferioris 
necessitate servandi.’) Thus here again, the question of Jewish 
influence arises; and it is not impossible that the Hermetist, in 
his description of man’s earthly function, derived something from 
the Jewish Cosmogonia, as well as from Pagan writers such as 
Posidonius.” 

For a comprehensive discussion of the descent and embodiment 
of the soul, see Plotinus 4. 8. Plotinus says, zz/er alia, that the 
embodied soul xoopel re Kat dioixel Kal ape (rod per’ adryy, Le. 
material things); and that it 7d xabéxacrov pera repistdécews (with 
trouble) SiorKe?, ebarropmevn 7)5n Kal Oeparevovos ta efwbev. 


1 We see with our eyes one little bit of the earth’s surface only. Our mental 
vision may include the whole; but if we could see it all with our bodily eyes, we 


should be more strongly impressed. 
2 It is conceivable even that Posidonius himself may have read the first two 


chapters of Genesis, and may have been to some slight extent influenced by them. 
We know that in his time there were Jews of the Dzasfora who were eager to 
communicate their sacred wisdom to their Gentile neighbours. 
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commodationes alternae, quae est humanitatis inter se 
firmissimus nexus. An incidental recognition of human society. 
The mention of social ties between man and man is exceptional 
in the Hermetica, 

artium disciplinarumque cognitione atque usu servatur. In 
other words, the work of ¢vgus is incomplete until it is supplemented 
by 7éxvy. . 

[Placitum enim dei... multo ante sciverit.| These two 
sentences are irrelevant in their present context. Voluntatem (det) 
comitatur effectus is a repetition of Voluntas dei ipsa est summa 
perfectio above. The second sentence, Wegue enim . . . deo dis- 
pliciturum esse &c., may be compared with watura ... productt 
cuncta dei visibus placttura in ch. 3c jin. In place of guod 
placuit, something like guod fiat would have been more in- 
telligible. 

g. caeli vel quae in eo sunt dilectum ... vel cultum. 
The translator uses di/ectus as a synonym for diligentia (Ocpameia). 
The Hermetist here speaks of worship of cae/wm and the di caedestes 
(sun, moon, and stars), and makes no mention of the dews summus ; 
yet below, speaking of the same sort of worship, he says that 
‘hominum cantilenis concelebratur laudibus qui solus omnia est’. 
His view seems to be that hymns addressed to the d caelestes are, 
in effect, a form of worship of the deus summus. Music such as he 
describes would probably be employed in congregational worship 
only; and it may be that, in the gatherings of the Hermetist’s 
community, hymns of this character were sung, not to God himself, 
but to his ministers, the astral gods. It was probably held that the 
supreme Deity could be directly approached only in private prayer 
and contemplation. 

In the temple-cults of Egypt, there was much singing of hymns, 
Among other forms of music employed in Egyptian worship, we 
hear of a practice of intoning the vowel-sounds in series. Demetrius 
Ilept Eppynvelas 71: év Aiyirtw dé Kal rots Oeots tyvotor ba trav 
éxrd huvynevtwv ot iepeis, epedis jyodvres adrd, cal dvti addod Kal 
dvtt xiOdpas tv ypappdtwv totitwv 6 jxos dxoverar tn’ cipwvias. 
Many people (though not the writer of Asc/. 1) attributed a theurgic 
efficacy to such vocal sounds; hence the groups of vowels which 
occur so frequently amidst the gibberish of the magic papyri. 
(Dieterich, Abraxas, p. 33.) 

Hane aliud animal non facit (fecit MSS.) nee divinorum 
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nec mortalium (animalium MSS.). Man is the only living 
being that worships ; the gods do not worship. This statement is 
contradicted elsewhere in the Hermetica. In Corp. I. 25, the 
disembodied soul hears ‘the Powers that are above the Ogdoad’ 
singing the praise of God; see also Corp. XIII. 15. In the Kore 
Kosmu (£xc. XXIII. 69) we are told that Osiris and Isis (deities 
residing for a time on earth) ‘invoked the Monarchos’ with a hymn ; 
xaipe yap vuvors 6 Oeds. In the documents of the old Egyptian 
religion, adoration of a god by gods is of frequent occurrence. 
Moreover, in Asc/, I, only a few lines below, there is mention of 
caelestes audes, i.e. hymns sung in heaven, either by the d caelestes, 
or by beatified human souls, or perhaps by both. It would be 
possible to get rid of the inconsistency by bracketing mec divinorum 
nec mortalium, and taking anima? to refer to earthly beings only ; but 
that is hardly necessary. 

Musarum chorus. References to the deities of Hellenic 
mythology,—and indeed, to individual deities of any kind, other 
than the astral gods,—are rare in the Hermetica, with the exception 
of the Kore Kosmu. Here, the writer is using the language of Greek 
literary tradition ; the Muses are, to him, merely a personification 
of music; and it is probable that he no more regarded them as 
real living persons, than did Pope, when he wrote ‘ Descend, ye 
Nine, descend and sing’, 

ne terrenus mundus videretur incultior. Thus even the 
singing of hymns may, in a certain sense, be included in that part of 
man’s function which consists in terrae cultus. 

Aliqui ... pura mente praediti. ‘Pure mind’ is vods which 
is not contaminated by the body in which it is encased, i.e. by 
the zd6y which the body generates. Cf. ch. 7b, ‘mentis purae 
sensibus’, Xen. Cyrop. 8. 7. 20: dA drav axpatos kat Kabapds 6 
vods éxxpily (tod adppovos cwmatos), Tore Kal gdpovipdtatov adrov 
eikos eva. 

In ch. 8, it was said of all men indifferently that God made them 
‘ex utraque natura in unum confundens miscensque’ &c. But here, 
it appears that some few men escape the confusto of the two 
substances which takes place in the many, and preserve their vots 
unmixed. 

(in) inferiorem intellegentiam mole corporis resederunt. 
The inferior sort of ztelligentia (vénows?) here spoken of must be 
that which is employed in the arts and sciences by means of which 
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men ‘tend the things of earth’. In this passage, men are divided 
into two classes,—the few, whose function is 76 ra otpdvia Oeparrevew, 
and the many, whose function is rd ra értyea Ocparevew. But in 
what precedes and follows, it seems to be implied that it is every 
man’s business to do both. 

curandis elementis hisque inferioribus. Does inferioribus 
mean ‘the things of the lower world’ in general, or ‘the lower 
elements’, earth and water? If the latter, perhaps -gwve ought to be 
struck out. 

10. Rationem vero tractatus istius &c. Atthis point Hermes 
makes a fresh start (Aine exordiar), and calls on his pupil to listen 
with exceptional attention. What is the doctrine (ra/io, doyos,) 
which these prefatory words are intended to introduce? It must 
be something which has not yet been spoken of; and for this 
reason, it cannot be anything contained in ch. 10, which is little 
more than a recapitulation of what has gone before. It must 
therefore be the new doctrine taught in ch. 11a, namely, that in 
order to discharge his function rightly, a man must renounce private 
property. The truths stated in ch. ro are set forth for the purpose 
of leading up to this conclusion. The doctrine spoken of is plurimis 
incredibilis ; i.e. it is rejected by the many, but accepted and 
acted upon by the saintly few who renounce all earthly posses- 
sions. 

Aeternitatis dominus deus primus est, secundus est 
mundus, homo est tertius. Cf. Herm. af. Stob. Zwe. XI. 2. (6): 
mpotov 6 Geds, de’tepov 6 Kéapos, Tpitov 6 avOpwros. Corp, X. 14b: 
tpia toivey tadvta, 6 Oeds . . . Kal 6 Kdopos Kal 6 avOpwros. For 
aeternitatis dominus, see Ascl. III. 29 c-32 4. 

ut sit ipse et mundus uterque ornamento sibi. Man’s 
function is 76 tov Kécpov Koopelty; and the man who fulfils this 
function kocpetrar, or becomes xéopuos. The word xéopnos might 
mean either ‘ setting in order’ or ‘ beautifying’; the translator took 
it in the latter sense, and rendered it by ormamentum. Perhaps he 
was right ; cf. ch. rr b: ‘(mundi) pulchritudinem qui diligentia 
servat atque auget.’ 

Conpositio perhaps stands for ovyxéopnors; if so, there is here a 
second play on the word xécpos. 

Is novit se. He fulfils the precept yO ceavtév. Vovit et 
mundum ; he understands the Kosmos, and stands in a friendly 
relation to it; cf. ch. 6a: ‘daemonum genus novit.’ 
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cuius sunt imagines duae mundus et homo. The Kosmos 
is cixov rod Oeod. Cf. Asc/. III, 27 a, ‘eius imago mundus’ ; Corp. 
VIII. 2; XI. ii, 5b; V.2; XI. ii, r5a. In the Zimaeus, the 
sensible Kosmos is described as the son of God, but as an ‘image ’, 
or visible copy, of the vontés xécpos. Later Platonists regarded the 
vontos Kécpos as constituted by God’s thought, and included in 
his being, and accordingly called the sensible Kosmos an ‘image 
of God’. 

Man also is an image of God. See note on divinae similitudinis 
Jormam, ch. 7b. But in that passage, it was the immortal part of 
man alone that was said to be made in the likeness of God. Here, 
on the other hand, the writer is speaking of man as a composite 
being (conpago), and the notion that he is an image of God seems 
to be based on the conception of man as a microcosm.’ If man 
is an image of the Kosmos, and the Kosmos is an image of God, 
man must be ‘a second image of God’. 

The thought that man is zmago mundi is elaborated by Firmicus 
Maternus the astrologer (about a. D. 340), Math. 3 prooem.: ‘scire 
itaque nos... oportet . . . quod ad imaginem speciemque mundi 
formam hominis ac statum totamque substantiam deus ille fabricator 
hominis natura monstrante perfecerit; nam corpus hominis, ut 
mundi, ex quattuor elementorum commixtione composuit, ignis 
scilicet et aquae, aeris et terrae, ut omnium istorum coniunctio 
temperata animal ad formam divinae imitationis ornaret; et ita 
hominem artificio divinae fabricationis composuit, ut in parvo 
corpore omnem elementorum vim atque substantiam natura cogente 
conferret, ut divino illi spiritui, qui ad sustentationem mortalis 
corporis ex caelesti mente descendit, licet fragile, sed tamen simile 
mundo pararet hospitium. Hac ex causa hominem quasi minorem 
quendam mundum stellae quinque, sol etiam et luna, ignita ac 
sempiterna agitatione sustentant, ut animal quod ad imitationem 
mundi factum est simili divinitatis substantia gubernetur’, The 
philosophic doctrines of Firmicus are for the most part derived from 


Stoic sources. 


1 The statement that man is a puxpds Kdopos is attributed to Democritus (Diels 
Vorsokr. p. 398). The view that man ought to be a microcosm is expressed in 
Philo Vita Mosts 2 (3). 14. 135, Cohn IV, p. 231: mpodiddoxer Tov Tov Bod Oepa- 
mevThy, ei kat pi) TOU KoopoTood duvaTdy, GAA Tod ye Kbopov Sinvex@s drow eivac 
mepacba, o0 Td plunua evdvdpevos dpeiher, TH Savoia TO mapddaypya evs ayar- 
patopopav, aitos tpérov tiva mpds Thy TOD Kdopou prow éf avOpwrou peOnppdaOaX, 
kal, el Oépus eimeiv, ., . Bpaxds Koapos elvat, 
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((Nam ut homo . . . esse formatum)). This sentence is 
manifestly out of place in ch. 11a, where it stands in the MSS. 
and it supplies precisely what is needed here to lead on to what 
follows. In order to establish an analogy between the pars divina 
hominis and the pars mortalis, the writer splits up the former into 
four constituent parts, which he calls animus (Sidvowa ?), sensus (vors), 
spiritus (rvedua), and ratio (Adyos). It would be useless to ask what 
precise meaning he attached to each of the four terms, and how 
he distinguished them from one another ; it was enough to serve his 
purpose that four substantives could be found which were applicable 
to the higher part of man. 

The division of the divina pars hominis into four parts is in 
direct contradiction to the preceding statement in ch. 7 b, ‘eius una 
pars simplex’; and for this reason, it seems probable that the 
passage containing this futile conceit of four quasi-elements of which 
the mind is composed has been inserted by a later hand, and that 
the transposition of mam ut... esse formatum to ch. I1a was 
subsequent to the interpolation of the passage in ch. 10. The 
original text may perhaps have run thus: ‘se etiam secundam esse 
imaginem dei. Unde efficitur ut parte divina inscendere posse 
videatur in caelum, parte vero mundana mortalis resistat in terra’ 
&c. In confirmation of this hypothesis, it is to be noted that a 
new and different meaning is here given to the word sférétus. The 
‘spirit’ spoken of, since it belongs to the pars divina, must be 
avedua in the Jewish and Christian sense, i.e. something nearly 
equivalent to the Platonic and Hermetic vois, and entirely different 
from the material zvedua of the Stoics, composed of the two elements 
fire and air, which was mentioned in ch. 6b, and is spoken of in 
Ascl, III init. 

Ila. Est autem mensura eius utriusque...religio. Mensura 
(uérpov) must here be understood in the sense of cupperpia or 
dppovia, 1.e. the due proportion or right adjustment of the two parts 
to one another. In the pious man, and in him alone, the pars 
mundana is rightly subordinated to the pars divina. 

ab omnibus cognationis divinae partibus aliena. What are 
the ‘parts’ of the divine kinship? The phrase is obscure, and 
probably corrupt. Perhaps the original reading may have been 
cognitionts divinae (ris Betas yvadoews). 

quaecunque terrena . .. possidentur. See ch. 12a, ‘qui 
capitur de possessionibus fructus’. He who would live the higher 
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life must ‘scorn earthly possessions’; i.e. he must renounce private 
property. A man who acted on this principle might maintain life 
either asa labourer employed by others and earning his keep by 
daily work, or as a mendicant living on the gifts of others, or as a 
member of a society which held property in common. It seems 
most likely that the mode of life which the writer recommends is that 
of a communistic brotherhood, and that he himself was a member 
of such a brotherhood. In Egypt, religious societies of this 
character existed in pre-Christian times; and the Christian monas- 
ticism which arose there in the fourth century was a continuation 
of habits of life which had long been established in that country. 
The Therapeutae described by Philo are a communistic brother- 
hood of Jews living near Alexandria. Philostratus (Vita Apollon. 
6. 6 ff.) describes a community of Gymni (Pagan theosophists) 
living near the southern border of Egypt. His narrative of the 
visit of Apollonius to the Gymni, though professedly based on the 
written record of an eye-witness, cannot be accepted as historical ; 
but it is good evidence for the existence of such societies in the 
time of Philostratus, soon after A.D. 200. A member of the 
community of Gymmnt says (2b. 6. 16) pepdxiov yevomevos Ta pev 
ratpda Tois Bovlopevors apyKka, yuuvos S¢ Tupvois érepotrnca tovros, 

. . eue d€ véov éru . . . dvra KaTéAckay és TO attdv Kowov. Plutarch 
(Defect. orac. 21, 421 f.) describes a Pagan hermit, who lived in 
solitude on the shore of the Red Sea, and held Pythagorean or 
Platonic doctrines. But as the writer of Asc/. I, while disapproving 
of private property, at the same time speaks with approval of social 
ties, and of agriculture and other forms of wealth-producing labour, 
it may be inferred that he favoured a communistic rather than 
a solitary life ; and the manner of living which he advocates would 
seem to be something like that of the Essenes of Palestine, who 
held no property as individuals, but laboured with their hands, and 
put the proceeds into a common stock. (See Schiirer, Gesch. des 
jud. Volkes, ed. 4, vol. ii, p. 651 ff.) 

Ut enim meum animum rationis ducit intentio. Note the 
emphasis on meum. The words are hardly appropriate in the 
mouth of the inspired and infallible teacher Hermes ; the writer is 
here speaking in his own person, and expressing an opinion 
held by him, but not shared by some of those with whom he has 
to do. 

homo hactenus esse debuit. Homo here signifies medtetate 
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generis sut contentus, The men who thus acquiesce in their earthly 
condition are called Awmani in ch. 5. Cf. Ar. th, Nic. 10. 7: 
ei 8) Oetov 5 vods zpos tov dvOpwrov, Kal 6 Kata Totrov Bios Geis 
mpos Tov avOpdrwov Blov’ ob xpy 88 Kara Tos apawwodvras avOpu- 
zwa dpoveiv dvOpwrov dvta, ovde Ovnta tov Ovytdv, adr’ ep’ doov 
évdéxerar abavaritew. Aristotle is here in close agreement with 
Plato; see Pl. Zim. 908 f., xa? dcov petacyxeiv dvOpwrivn pivots 
abavactas évdéxerat, K.T.r. 

contemplatione divinitatis. The meaning would be clearer 
if some participle such as conjfisus (weroWds) were added. Cf. ch. 
6a, ‘humanae naturae partem in se ipse despicit, alterius partis 
divinitate confisus.’ 

(Nam ut homo .. . atque suspiciat.| This passage has 
nothing to do with the context. The first part of it (‘nam ut homo 

. esse formatum’) seems to have been placed here by mistake. 

The second part (‘manibus ... suspiciat’) cannot have been 
written by the same person who wrote ‘parte ((divina)), quae ex 
animo et sensu, spiritu atque ratione est’in ch. 10. It is a second, 
and still more inappropriate, attempt to find an analogy between 
the pars divina hominis and the pars mundana. Of the four parts 
into which the pars divina is here divided, two, viz. ratio and sensus 
(if my correction is right), are the same as in ch. 10, but the two 
others are different (memoria and providentia in place of animus 
and sfiritus); and instead of enumerating the four elements of which 
the pars mundana is composed, the writer enumerates the four 
members with which it is equipped for its work, viz. two hands and 
two feet. The passage may be conjecturally accounted for in this 
way. The words ‘nam ut homo... esse formatum’ were acci- 
dentally shifted from ch. ro to ch. 11 a, and thus separated from the 
explanation which originally followed them ; and a redactor, reading 
them here, and rightly thinking that an enumeration of four parts 
of mind and body respectively was needed to complete the 
statement, tried to supply what was lacking by his own invention. 

[Unde efficitur ut ... non possit.| The contents of this 
sentence are cognate with those of ch. 13 ¢mit., ‘in varias . . . et 
geometriam’. It may have been written by the author of Ase/. I, 
but transposed from its proper place by some accident. 

1b. tali ministerio obsequioque praepositum. The mint- 
sterium is 7 tov éxvyciwv Gepareia; the obsequium is 4 tov otpaviwy 


Oeparreca. 
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parentes nostri. Who are the ‘parents’ of Hermes and 
Asclepius? In Asc/. III. 37, we are told that Hermes the teacher 
is a grandson of the god Thoth-Hermes, and Asclepius the pupil is 
a grandson of the god Imhotep-Asclepius. But we cannot be sure 
that the writer of Asc’, I would have given precisely the same 
account of the matter. Possibly he considered the teacher and 
pupil to be sous of the gods whose names they bore. At any rate, 
it is assumed that the parents lived on earth as men before they 
‘returned to heaven’, or became gods. The teacher and pupil are 
descended from an indefinite series of human ancestors; they are 
now men such as their parents once were; and if they earn a like 
reward, they will, after death, be gods, or beatified souls, such as 
their parents now are. In Corp. X. 5, the teacher Hermes speaks of 
Uranos and Kronos (i.e. the Egyptian gods Shu and Seb) as his 
ancestors. See Lactant. Drv. inst. 1. 11. 61 (Zestim.). 

divinae pietati. For fzefas in the sense of ‘mercy’ or ‘loving- 
kindness’, cf. Asc? III. 22 b fin.: ‘diique etiam pio affectu humana 
omnia respiciunt.’ Augustine Civ. dei 10. 1: ‘pietas quoque proprie 
dei cultus intellegi solet, quam Graeci eio¢Geav vocant. . . . More 
autem vulgi hoc nomen etiam in operibus misericordiae frequentatur : 
... eX qua loquendi consuetudine factum est ut et Deus ipse dicatur 
plus; quem sane Graeci nullo suo sermonis usu evoeG7 vocant, 
quamvis evto¢éBevay pro misericordia illorum etiam vulgus usurpet ’. 

exutos mundana custodia. Does mundana custodia mean ‘our 
guardianship of the material world’, or ‘our imprisonment in the 
material world’? (For the latter, cf. Lactant. Div. inst. 2. 8. 68: 
‘corpore quasi custodia saeptum tenetur’.) The notion of ‘ guardian- 
ship’ agrees better with the prevailing thought of the treatise; and 
the writer has previously described the body as a shelter (domus) for 
the vovs, and not as a prison. But on the other hand, the following 
word zexibus comes nearer to the notion of imprisonment. 

naturae (dative) superioris partis... restituat. We should 
have expected rather ‘in naturalem sedem superioris partis’ (i. e. to 
heaven, the native home of the vots), in contrast to ‘reditus denegatur 
in caelum’ below. Cf. AscZ. III. 37, ‘reliquus (homo)... remeavit 
in caelum’. If the text is sound, the meaning must be ‘ restore us 
to the natural condition of our higher part’. For the dative after 
restituat, in place of the more usual z# with acc., cf. Plin. 4. #. 
20. 6, 23. 51, ‘ulcera sanitati restituens’. Thomas adopts Kroll’s 
emendation, zaturae (gen.) supertoris parti, which might be rendered 
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‘to the region of the higher substance’, For fars in this sense, 
cf. ch. 7c, ‘in ea parte, qua deus est, (hominem) in surama beati- 
tudine degere’, The writer of Asc/. I, no doubt, held that God is 
not in space ; but even those who were convinced of this could not 
avoid using traditional phrases in which God was spoken of as 
dwelling in or above the highest heaven. 

12a. in corpora alia, indigna (neut. plur.) animo sancto, [ et] 
foeda (fem. sing.) migratio. The wicked are punished after death 
by reincarnation in bestial bodies. Beasts have no voids; and those 
who have not rightly used the vods bestowed on them as men, are 
condemned to a life devoid of vots. The writer has taken over this 
doctrine from some Platonic authority, and has failed to notice its 
inconsistency with the position maintained by him in the rest of 
Ascl. 1. Down to this point, we have been given to understand that 
the vots is the only part of man which is immortal, and that not only 
the body, but the lower part of the soul also, perishes at death; yet 
here it appears that there is in man something other than vots which 
survives death. The soul which is reincarnated in the body of a 
beast must be wholly deprived of vots; yet in that condition it 
continues to exist, and retains its personality. 

In Asc/. III. 28, where punishment after death is discussed, there 
is no mention of reincarnation. In Kore Kosmu, Stob. Exc. XXIII. 
39, it is said that sinners will be punished by reincarnation in bestial 
bodies. The same doctrine is asserted in Corp. X. 8a, but denied 
t6. t9b-22 a. It is derived from Plato, who adopted from the 
Pythagoreans the theory of the transmigration of human souls into 
the bodies of beasts. According to Herodotus (2. 123), ‘the 
Egyptians were the first to teach the doctrine that the human soul 
is immortal, and that when the body perishes, the soul enters some 
other animal that is born at the time, and having passed through the 
whole circle of animals of land and sea and air, again enters a human 
body at birth. It traverses this cycle of births, they say, in three 
thousand years’. Herodotus adds ‘there are certain Greeks, some 
of earlier and some of later date, who adopted this doctrine, and 
announced it as their own; I know their names, but I will not 
mention them’. The Greeks of whom Herodotus is thinking, or at 
any rate the most prominent among them, must be Pythagoras and 
Empedocles. But it is not clear from his words whether he had 
himself met with Egyptians who taught this doctrine, or whether he 
was only repeating a tradition that Pythagoras had learnt his doctrine 
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of transmigration from Egyptians. There is nothing intrinsically 
improbable in the hypothesis that in Herodotus’ time there were 
some Egyptians who held something resembling the Pythagorean 
doctrine of transmigration ; but as far as I know, there is no positive 
evidence that it was so. By the time when the Hermefica were 
written, Greek writings in which this doctrine was taught had been 
known for centuries in Egypt, and it was unquestionably from Greek 
teachers that the Hermetists learnt it. See Pl. Phaedo 81 & ff. : 
Phaedrus 249 B: Rep. 10. 620: Tim. 42 c and 91 p ff. In the 
Phaedo, it is said that the impure soul is drawn into an earthly body 
by its craving for bodily things, and thus co-operates in its own 
imprisonment ; and in the Repudlic and the Phaedrus, we are told 
that the soul is permitted to choose freely the form of its next 
embodiment on earth. Plutarch, in the earlier part of the Vision of 
Thespesius (De sera numinis vindicta 565), agrees with Pl. Phaedo 
in speaking of reincarnation in an animal body as resulting from the 
soul’s own cravings. In this part of the Viszon, Plutarch has probably 
been influenced by Posidonius. But later on in the same vision 
(567 E ff.), where he is following a different authority, Plutarch speaks 
of wicked souls as condemned to reincarnation in animal bodies by 
a higher Power, and forged into new shapes by daemons to fit them 
for this compulsory embodiment. 

futurae aeternitatis spe. Aecternitas cannot here mean existence 
through endless time ; for it must be something which is granted to 
he pious alone. We have just been told that the wicked as well 
as the pious survive death; and if the soul does not perish at the 
death of the body, it may be presumed that it continues to exist for 
ever.? If that is so, wicked souls, as well as pious souls, are 
everlasting ; and the ‘eternity’ which is in prospect for the pious 
alone must mean a life freed from the limitations of existence in 
time. Aefernitas is the mode of God’s existence, and in this 
connexion the word is equivalent to dvinitas. The pious man will 
be a god, or will live the life of a god. See Ascd. III. 29 c-32 a. 

aliis incredibile, aliis fabulosum, aliis forsitan videatur esse 
deridendum. How are these three classes of men to be distin- 

1 Cf, Plut. Zs. e¢ Os. 31, puxds avocioy dvOpwnov .. . eis Erepa perupoppovpevav 
owpara. Plutarch there seems to attribute the doctrine to Egyptian priests; but 
his evidence on such a matter is not of much weight. 

2 It is true that this does not necessarily follow; and according to some of the 
Stoics, individual souls may survive death, but their individual existence will 


necessarily cease at the ecpyrosts, if not before. But no such doctrine as that was 
taught by Platonists. 
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guished? Perhaps the first sort are those who cannot convince 
themselves that the doctrine is true; the second, those who hold it 
to be manifestly false ; the third, those who make light of it, because 
the promise of aefernifas has no attraction for them. These last do 
not want to live as gods; they prefer the life of beasts. 

animam obtorto...detinet collo. Cf. Corp. X. 24a: (6 voids) 
kataXeire THY [ev] TO copate mpoonptnnévnv Kat bx’ abrod éyxoperny 
Kato (vvyv). 

ut in parte sui qua mortalis est inhaereat (sc.anima). ‘The 
part of the soul in respect of which it is mortal’ must be the 
mabyrixov pépos (which is the Ovyrdv eidos Wuxijs of Pl. Zim.). But 
if this part is mortal, the wicked soul must be wholly mortal, and 
could not survive to be reincarnated in the body of a beast. 
Moreover, it is awkward to say that the soul ‘sticks in a part of 
itself’. The meaning intended might have been better expressed by 
writing ‘in parte Zominis qua mortalis est (homo)’, i.e. the body and 
the bodily affections. 

12b. partem divinitatis agnoscere. ars divinitatis is ‘that 
part of man which consists in d7vinitas’, i.e. the divine part, namely, 
the vots. The aim of philosophic teaching in the true sense is to 
make men aware of the existence in them of this divine part, and to 
lead them to recognize its claim to supremacy in their thoughts and 
lives. But the perverted philosophy of which the Hermetist here 
proceeds to speak, so far from helping men to attain to the higher 
life, shuts them off from it. In his indignation against the false 
philosophers, the writer charges them with deliberately aiming at the 
evil which he holds to result from their way of teaching; ‘they grudge 
men access to the divine life’ (zxvidens inmortalitate malignitas). 
Inmortalitas here means the same as aezernitas above, viz. the life 
of a god. The meaning might be more clearly expressed by writing 
(guorumdam) malignitas. The MSS. give inmortalitati; but the 
dative hardly yields the sense required, and it seems better to read 
either zxmortalitate or -tatem or -tatts. 

quasi praedivinans dixero. The philosophic teaching which 
the writer is criticizing is that of his own time; and he introduces a 
reference to his own time into the dialogue by putting a prediction 
into the mouth of the prehistoric teacher, as in the Prophecy, Asc/. 
III. 24 b-26a. In a prediction, the verbs must be in the future 
tense ; we must therefore read efficient, confundent, in place of the 
presents given in the MSS. 
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13. in varias disciplinas ... eam (sz, philosophiam) ... 
miscentes, dpiWuntixhy et musicen et geometriam. Cf. Porphyr. 
De abst. 1. 29: ovdk ory % eddaipovixy Hiv Oewpia Ab6yov EOpovors Kat 
padypdrov mrARO0s, . » » od8 & 73 rood Tov Abyov apBdver Tiyv 
exidoow" ottw yap ovdey dy éxdrvey Tors Trav pdOnua ovvdyovras evan 
eddaipovas. viv 8 ody drws wav pdOnua ovprdnpot tiv Oewpiav, GAN 


sQr A ‘\ cal ” m” A 
ovd€ TA. Tept TOY dvTwS OvTWY, eav pi) TpoTH Kal Kat’ aira volwors 


\ 4 ec nw A ~ an ~ | a 
Kal Cop... yuly TO TuXEV THs TOD dvTos Dewpias To Téos, THS TevEEws 
Vt ‘\ lal cal 
tedovons THV , . . cvupvow TO GewpodvT. Kal Gewpovpévw. Euseb. 


Praep. ev. I4. 10. 10: the Pagan philosophers Tepupéepovaow avw Kat 
kato Opvdotrres Ta pabypara, delv e& dravtos PdcKovres Tods péAAovTas 
év eipa THS TOD aAnOois katadnwews yiverOar pete Oety aoTpovopiav, 
apiOunriKyy, yewpetpiav, povoikny’ . .. Tovtwv yap dvev py Svivacbae 
Adyvov avdpa Kat Pirdcopov aroredecOjvar, GAN ovdé THs TOV dvTwV 
GAnGeias Watoar, pH TovTwv ev Wyn THS yvdoews TpotvTMbeions’ €it’ 
eravatewdapevor TH pabynoe: TOV Ecipnuevon er abTod povovoryxt TOU aid€pos 
Baivew peréwpor apbevres olovrat, os 87 Tov Gedy adtov ev Tots apiOpors 
TEpipEepovTes’ HUGS TE, OTL py TA Gpora Lynrodpev, BooKnuatwv Kat’ ovdev 
Suahépew iyotvrar, tavTn S€ pact nde Oedv pnd€ ti TOV oepvdv Has 
Svvacbar cidevar.... (6 8 GAnOis Adyos) Tobs pev ory Tots cipnuevoss 
palypaciw ovre Gedy ovte cHppova Biov ovf dAws Te TOV BeATioTwV Kal 
ocupepovTwv emiyvovras amobdeiEet, Tovs S¢ TOV pabyudtwov exTds TavTwV 
edocBeotdrous Kal diiocopwrdrovs yeyovevat. In support of his con- 
tention, Eusebius quotes the opinion of Socrates reported in Xen. 
Mem. 4. 7. 3 ffi: 76 8& péype tov Svekvvétwv Siaypappdtwov yewpeTpiay 
pavOaverw dredoxivaley x.7.A. The attitude of Augustine towards the 
physical sciences was similar; e.g. Confess. 5. 4: ‘infelix enim homo 
qui scit illa omnia (sc. astronomy), te autem nescit; beatus autem 
qui te scit, etiamsi illa nesciat. Qui vero et te et illa novit, non 
propter illa beatior, sed propter te solum beatus est.’ 

The Hermetist’s polemic seems to be directed chiefly against the 
publicly recognized teachers of Platonism in Alexandria, whom he 
blames for their adherence to the traditional maxim of the Platonic 
school, pndets dyewpérpytos cicirw. Compare the saying ascribed to 
Plato, & Oeds det yewperpe?, discussed in Plut. Quaes?. conviv. 8. 2. 1, 
718 c, where Plato’s view of the value of geometry as a preparation 
for philosophy is thus summarized: dep atrds (6 Adrwv) elpyxe Kat 
yéypahe ToANdKis, tuvdv yewperpiav, ds drooTGcav Tporirxopevous TH 
aicOnoe, Kal drootpépovoav éxt tiv voytiv Kal didiov piow, is Gea 
rédos éott dirocodias, x.t.4. Diog. Laert. 4. 2. 10 says of Xenocrates, 
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mpos 88 Tov pjre povouy pyre yewperplay pte doTpovopiav pepabyKkora, 
Bovdspevov S& rap’ abtov ovrav’ Iopevov, épy* AaBas yap otk e€xes 
girocopias. Theon of Smyrna, a Platonist of the time of Hadrian, 
wrote a work Iepi ray cata pabypartixiy xpyolwov «is iv Tov LAdrwvos 
dvéyvwow. The Platonist Taurus, who taught at Athens early in the 
second century A. D., spoke with approval of the strict gradation of 
studies which was said to have been insisted on by the early Pytha- 
goreans, and added (Aul. Gell. 1. 9), ‘nunc autem isti, qui repente 
pedibus inlotis ad philosophos devertunt, non est hoc satis, quod 
sunt omnino dbedpyror, dpovoot, dyewpéerpytot, sed legem etiam dant, 
qua philosophari discant. Alius ait “hoc me primum doce”; item 
alius “hoc volo” inquit ‘“discere, illud nolo”.’ The attitude of 
Taurus is precisely that which the writer of Asc/, I condemns. 
Justin, Dial. c. Tryph. 2, says that a Pythagorean teacher, to whom 
he applied for instruction (about a. p. 125), refused to take him as a 
pupil, because he had not learnt music, astronomy, and geometry. 
Cf. Numenius ap. Euseb. P7. ev. 11. 22. 2, quoted in prefatory note 
on Corp. Il. 

In speaking of the cal/ida commentatio of this class of teachers, the 
Hermetist may have had in mind, zn¢er alia, the aberrations of those 
Pythagorizing Platonists who attached an occult significance to the 
properties of numbers and geometrical figures. Plato’s Socrates, 
when his Muses revealed the secret of the mystic number, was well 
aware that they were only joking (as zpos waidas Has raLovaas Kat 
eperxnAovoas, Pl. Rep. 8. 545); but the less enlightened followers 
of Plato were apt to mistake such recondite jests for solemn truths ; 
and even leading thinkers wasted many pages in expounding the 
holy mysteries of the number ten, and similar matters. The authors 
of the religious /lermetica, as far as appears from their extant writings, 
kept themselves free from the influence of this quaint superstition. 
The writer of Asc/. I must have known it to be widely prevalent in 
the Neo-Pythagorean and Platonic schools of his time; and his 
hostility to ‘arithmetic’ may have been increased by his repugnance 
to this misapplication of it. 

Musice here means the scientific theory of music, and has nothing 
in common with the music employed in hymn-singing, which was 
spoken of in ch, 9 as a gift from heaven. 

ut apocatastasis astrorum ... numeris constare miretur. 
This is the right use of arithmetic. As to the word apocatastasis, 
see Corp, VIII. 4 and XI. i. 2. droxardoracis is a technical term 
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of astronomy. It signified, firstly, the return of a particular planet 
to a position which it had previously occupied relatively to the 
fixed stars or to some other planet (dzoxardécracts éorépos twés). 
It occurs in this sense in Pseudo-Pl. Axdochus 370 c, and in Plut. 
fac. in orbe lunae 24. 5,937¥. Cf. Cleomedes De motu circ. corp. 
cael. 2.7: “Adpodirn 8@ eis tairov dmoxabicrarar aitd (sc. 73 jd(w) 
dv Hepdv prd° ‘the planet Venus returns to the same position 
relatively to the sun at intervals of 584 days’. Philo De opif. mundi 
34. ror, Cohn I, p..35: the number twenty-eight dmoxaracrarixds 
éort oeAnvns’ i.e. it is the number of days from one new moon to 
another. Secondly, the term was used to signify the return of al/ 
the planets together to the same relative positions as before (doxard- 
oTacs mévtwv Tov doTépwv, OF ad. Tod wavrds). The period at the 
end of which an afocatastaszs in this sense took place was called a 
weneatayear ... see) Pl. 77m, 39.D5~ Cie. JVat, deor..2. 20,515, Cic: 
ep. O22); Cic. Hort fr. 26; Aetius, Diels Doxogr. p. 363. The 
duration of a ‘great year’ was variously reckoned at 9,977 years 
(Sext. Emp. Astrol. 5. 105), 12,954 years (Cicero), 300,000 years 
(Firmicus Maternus), &c. Some Stoic borrowed from the astronomers 
the conception of an apocatastasts of all the planets together, and 
combined it with the Stoic doctrine of a periodical ecpyrosis and 
renewal of the universe ; and thus in the usage of the later Stoics 
droxaracracis came to be equivalent to maduyyeveoia (rod Kdcpov). 
See note on mundi regenttura in Ascl, II]. 26a. ‘The Stoics’ in 
Arius Didymus, Diels Doxogr. p. 469; Sen. (Vat. guaest. 3. 29. 13 
Nemesius De zat. hom. c. 38, p. 277 (Amim Stvo. Vet. Il, p. 190). 
The phrase axpu ypdvwv aroxaragtdcews ravtwv, Which occurs in the 
speech attributed to Peter in Acés 3. 21, must have been derived 
from a Stoic source. 

The Hermetist is here speaking of the droxatacrdces of the 
planets severally, which occur at short intervals, and can be observed 
within one man’s lifetime, and not of the droxardcracis Tov 7avTds. 
The observer finds that the movements of the heavenly bodies agree 
with his calculations (wmeris constare), and are thus proved to be 
determined by invariable laws. The heavenly bodies are the 
administrators by whose agency God governs the lower world ; 
and to recognize the regularity of their movements is to recognize 
the immutability of the divine laws by which all corporeal things 
are governed. 

stationes praefinitas cursu(u)mque commutationes. These 
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words refer to the variations in the apparent movements of the 
planets. Cf. Cic. Wat. deor, 2. 20. 51 (from Posidonius): ‘maxime 
vero sunt admirabiles motus earum quinque stellarum quae falso 
yocantur errantes. Nihil enim errat, quod in omni aeternitate 
conservat progressus et regressus reliquosque motus constantes et 
ratos. Quod eo est admirabilius in his stellis quas dicimus, quia 
tum occultantur, tum rursus aperiuntur, tum adeunt, tum recedunt, 
tum antecedunt, tum autem subsequuntur, tum celerius moventur, 
tum tardius, tum omnino ne moyentur quidem, sed ad quoddam 
tempus insistunt.” Sen. Wat. guaest. 7.25: ‘quae (sint) stationes 
(of the planets), quando in rectum ferantur, quare agantur retro, 
modo coepimus scire. The s¢atio (ordois) of a planet is the point 
at which it remains for a time apparently stationary, 

terrae vero dimensiones, ||qualitates, quantitates, |] maris 
profunda, (aeris. . .,) ignis vim. Air must have been mentioned 
together with the three other elements. Quavzvtafes, in this position, 
is a superfluous repetition of dimensiones; and there is no reason 
why gwalitates should be mentioned in the case of earth alone, and 
not in the case of water, air, and fire. I have therefore transposed 
gualitates, guantitates to the following clause. Horum omnium 
means, I think, not ‘all these four elements’, but ‘all things around 
us’, Investigation of the gwalitates, quantitates, and effectus of 
material things may be taken to mean study of natural science in 
general. 

The writer of Asci. I is not wholly hostile to natural science, 
He recognizes the value of science in its practical applications 
(‘artium disciplinarumque cognitio’, ch. 8), as a means whereby 
man is enabled to fulfil his function of ‘tending the earth’; and 
he does not wholly reject the study of theoretic science. He 
considers it mischievous in so far as it turns men’s thoughts away 
from God to lower things, and blocks the way to the true gnosis; 
but on the other hand, he holds that such studies, when pursued 
in the right spirit, may serve a good purpose, by evoking and 
heightening religious fervour (‘ut . . . cognoscens miretur, adoret 
atque conlaudet artem mentemque divinam’). This use of natural 
science is suggested in Pl. 77m. 694; and a similar thought was 
expressed in a paragraph of Aristotle’s dialogue De philosophia, 
reproduced in Cic. Wat. deor. 2. 37. 95, and summarized in 
Sext. Emp. A/azh, 3. 20-22. Cf. Philo Leg. alleg. 3. 32. 97, Cohn 


I, p. 134: eljrncay of rpdro, ros evonoapey 7d Oeov. 6 of 
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doxodvres dpiota piocodeiy efacay, Sti dad Tod Kdocpou Kal TOY pepav 
avrot Kal tov évyrapxovedy Tovros Suvdpewy avtrAnWw erounodpeba 
Tov aitiov. womep ydp, et tis (Sor dednpwovpynpéevny oixiav emipedds 
+ 4) €vvoiav AjWerar Tod Texvirov, . . . obrws 5) Kal elceAOdv Tus 
domep eis peylotny oikiay 7) wédw tOvde TOV KocpoV, Kal Oeacdpevos 
ovpavoy pev ey KiKAwW aepurootvTa Kal mévTa évTos ovvetAnpora, 

/ \ \ > La > / ‘ t Sp. Ape 4 / 
mravytas O€ Kat dahavels dorépas Kara TadTd Kal dcatTws KWovpevovs 
> ~ Si i, , \ A Sean's , A \ \ / 
EupedGs Te Kal evappoviws Kal TO rravtl dpedinws, yay 58 Tov pécov 
xXopov Aaxotoay, Yards re Kal dépos xvoes ev pucfopiw reraypévas, 
+ \ a ld > ow! , \ nq w a / 
ert dé La Ovytd te ad Kal aOdvata, Kal putdv Kal Kaprdv diadopds, 
Aoyrettar Syrov, OTe Tadra ovk dvev Téxvys TavTEAods Sedypuovpynrar, 
> y We ed Noa OY: < A A \ \ < / c \ 
GAAG Kal qv Kal é€otw 6 Todde TOD wavTds Sypuovpyds 6 Oeds. of 8} 
ovtws éridoyifomevor bid oKids Tov Oedv KaradapBdvovor, dua Tov 
épywv Tov texvitny Katavootvres. Similarly, Paul, Zp. Rom. x. 10, 
says of the Pagans, 7d yrwordy tod Geod pavepdv éotw ev adrois, 6 
Oeds yap airots éfavépwrev. ta yap ddépara adbrod dd xKricews 
Kdopov Tois rojparw voovpeva KaSoparat, 7 Te didvs abtod dvvapus 
Kat Gevorns. 

With this Hermetist’s attitude towards the natural sciences 
may be compared that of Clement of Alexandria, S/rom. 6. 
79-83. ; 

Musicen vero nosse nihil aliud es/ nisi cunctarum |jomnium| 
rerum ordinem scire &c. Cf. Pl. Zim. 808, concerning the 
consonance of a higher and a lower note in music; the two tones 

, 2¢ > i \ / cd , 10 5 56 55 ‘ ‘ fa) 
plav é& d&etas cal Bapelas Evvexepdcavto raOnv’ obev Hdoviy pev rors 
” > / be “and + Sy \ bs A 6 4 < , 
adppoow, edppoovyyv S& Tols eudpooe Sid THY THs Oelas dppovias 
pipnow ev Ovytais yevouévnv dopais wapérxov. (Plato is there 
thinking of harmony in the human soul,—cf. Zvm. 47 B—E,—rather 
than of harmony in the universe ; but he is conscious of the analogy 
between the one and the other.) Philo De opif. mundi 25. 78, 


Cohn I, p. 26: God prepared the Kosmos for man’s enjoyment by 


filling it with all manner of Oedpara, d KararAnktikwrdras pey exe 
ras ovclas, KatarAnktikwraras b& Tas ToLdTyTas, Pavmacwrdras dé Tas 
Kwjoes Kal xopelas ev rageow AHppocpévas Kat apiOpav dvadoyiats 
Kal repiddov cvppuvias’ ev ais drdoas tiv dpxéruTov Kat dAnO} 
kal rapaderyparixiy povorkiy obk dy duaptdvor tis elvar héywv, ad’ 
fis of pera tabta dvOpwroe ypawduevor (év) tals éavtdv Yyxais ras 
elxdvas dvayxaoraryny Kal adpeApwraryny Téxvnv TO Biw mapédocar. 
Corp. XVIII. 1: 6 ydp rou kara piow povorxds eds K.7.A. 
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Asclepius II 


That part of the Asclepivs which I have named Asc. II (viz. 
chs. 14b-16a) was written by a thoroughgoing dualist. The 
writer’s object is to account for the existence of evil without de- 
tracting from God’s goodness ; and he does so by putting matter 
side by side with God, as a co-ordinate source or cause of things, 
and attributing the evil in the world to the operation of matter. 
Metaphorically, matter is the Mother of the universe, as God is the 
Father ; (‘%A et conceptus et partus in se possidet vim’, and ‘his 
omnibus ad concipiendum fecundissimos sinus praestat’;) and that 
which is evil in the offspring comes from the Mother. 

This doctrine is based on that of the Zimaeus; but the writer 
differs from Plato in ascribing to matter a generative energy, whereas 
in the Zimaeus the dvayxn which resides in the trodoy7 operates as 
a cause of evil merely by way of passive resistance to the beneficent 
action of the Demiurgus, or hindrance to the perfect realization of 
God’s good purpose. Seneca, Vaz. guaest., Prolog. 16, states the 
problem thus: ‘quanti aestimas ista cognoscere,... quantum deus 
possit ; materiam ipse sibi formet an data utatur; ... deus quicquid 
vult efficiat, an multis rebus illum tractanda destituant, et a magno 
artifice prave multa formentur, non quia cessat ars, sed quia id in 


quo exercetur saepe inobsequens arti est?’ Seneca’s second alterna- 
tive agrees with the Zimaeus. 


One of the various ways in which this topic was dealt with by the 
Platonists of the Roman empire may be seen in Plutarch Js. ef Os. 
45-79 (¢. A.D. 100). Plutarch’s view is there set forth in the form 
of a commentary on the Egyptian myth of Isis and Osiris, which he 
regards as a symbolical presentation of certain fundamental truths. 
Disentangled from the myth with which he has interwoven it, the 
substance of his doctrine may be stated as follows. 

45. If all things were caused by God (as the Stoics say),! nothing evil 
could come to be ; and if nothing were caused by God (as Democritus 
and Epicurus say), nothing good could come to be. But inasmuch 
as nature, here below, produces good and evil intermingled, we must 
conclude that there are two opposed first causes,—two conflicting 


is Plutarch says that the Stoics assert dwolou 5nuoupydy bAns Eva Adyov Kal play 
mpovoay ... TEptyiwouévny dndvTay Kal Kparovoay’ i. e. they maintain that vAn, 


amovos, is wholly subject to God’s will, and cannot thwart his design. — 
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Powers. Since nothing can come into being without a cause, and 
the Good cannot cause evil, it follows that, beside the first cause of 
good, there is a separate and distinct first cause of evil... 48. 
Plato, in some of his dialogues, hints at this obscurely; but in the 
Laws, which he wrote in his old age, he says clearly (Pl. Zegg. to. 
896 E) that the Universe is moved, not by one soul, but by two at 
least, one that works good,” and one that works evil.° 

But there is also a third and intermediate entity (viz. Matter).! 
And this third thing is not, as some suppose, devoid of soul and 
reason and self-movement ; it is dependent on both the others, but 
ever seeks and desires and follows after the better of them. 

49. The two opposing Powers of which this Kosmos is the mingled 
product are not of equal strength. The Power of good has the upper 
hand ; yet the Power of evil cannot be utterly destroyed, for it is 
largely rooted in the body and soul of the All, and ever maintains a 
losing fight against the good. 

53. There is in nature a feminine principle (viz. Matter), receptive 
of all generation,—a ‘nurse’ and ‘recipient’, as Plato calls it,— 
which, being wrought on by the divine Reason, takes on itself all 
manner of forms. This feminine principle has an innate love of the 
sovereign Good; it yearns for and seeks after the good; it shuns 
and flees from the evil. It is the place, and the primal matter, of 
both good and evil; but of itself it ever inclines to the better, and 
yields itself to God, that he may beget in it effluences and images of 
himself; and it delights in being thereby made fruitful. For that 
which is generated is a copy, wrought in matter, of that which ever 
is. 54. God, or the principle of Good, is eternal and imperishable, 
but the shapes or images of good,—the stamps impressed by God on 
matter in the visible world,—are perishable ; and in this lower region, 
they are from time to time destroyed by the Power of disorder and 
confusion. That maleficent Power is excluded from the world above, 
but assails this sensible Kosmos, which is generated in the likeness 
of the Eternal by Matter wedded to the Good. 

There was a time when Matter, not yet wrought upon by the 
divine Reason, produced her first birth of herself alone; and that 
which then came into being was a thing incomplete,’—not a Kosmos, 

1 Here follows an account of the dualistic doctrine of Zoroaster concerning the 
good God Horomazes and the bad daemon Areimanios. — 

2 Symbolized by Osiris. 8 Symbolized by Typhon. 


4 Symbolized by Isis. , ; 
5 This first offspring of Matter corresponds to the primeval chaos described in 
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but a mere shadow of the Kosmos which was to be. 55. But in 
the Kosmos as it now is, the Power of evil is not indeed wholly 
destroyed, but its strength and vigour are impaired ; for the divine 
Reason has harmonized the universe, bringing its discordant elements 
into concord, and has enfeebled, though not annihilated, the destruc- 
tive Power of evil. Here below then, the destructive Power still 
works, though but weakly and ineffectually ; for it mingles with and 
cleaves to the material elements, which are subject to change and 
disturbance. And hence arise earthquakes, and droughts, and storms, 
and pestilences, and the obscurations of the moon; for the working 
of the Power of Evil extends upwards as far as the human sphere. 

56. Under the head of good must be reckoned, firstly, the eternal 
pattern or ideal (75 vontdv, i.e. that which is of God); secondly, 
Matter (tAy,—not dzrowos, but seeking the good); and thirdly, the 
issue of these two (viz. the Kosmos, so far as the good prevails in it). 
57. God, or the Good, is that which is perfect, and lacks nothing,— 
that which is the object of desire and aspiration. Matter, in herself, 
is lacking of the good; but she is ever being filled by the good,— 
ever yearning after the good, and receiving of it. And the Kosmos, 
produced by the union of God (or the Good) with Matter, is not 
indeed eternal,'—not free from change and corruption,—but is ever 
coming into being;? and by means of the cyclic recurrence of 
changes, it is enabled to continue ever young, and will never 
perish. 

58. Matter then is not a body lifeless and devoid of qualities,— 
not a thing inert and inactive. Matter is ever partaking of the 
supreme God; she ever consorts with Him, loving the good and 
beauty that are about Him. She is not opposed to Him; but as a 
good wife may be said to yearn for her husband even when she has 
him beside her, so Matter yearns for God, even while she is with Him 
and is filled with the Divine. 

59. Yet here below she needs must mourn; for in this lower 
world the Power of Evil makes his assaults, and there is slaying and 
tearing asunder. But she receives into herself all things that perish, 
and puts forth from herself again all things that come to birth. For 


the 7imaeus; it is tAn subject to dvay«n only, and not yet ordered by voids aiming 
at the good. 

1 didios. This means, not that the Kosmos as a whole will ever cease to exist, 
but only that the individual things in the Kosmos (or rather in the lower part of 
it) are subject to dissolution. 

2 devyerns. 
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the starry heavens, ruled wholly by the potencies of God, abide for 
ever; but the creatures of land and sea, in which life has been 
implanted in this lower world, decay and perish and are buried, but 
spring to life again and again in fresh generations.!. For in the 
lowest regions of matter, the Power of Destruction works most 
strongly; and here, the seeds of life sown by the Power which 
brings things to birth and maintains them in being (i.e. by God, 
or the Good) are faint and feeble, so that they would be wholly 
destroyed by the Power of Evil, but that Matter receives into herself 
that which is destroyed, and preserves and rears and builds it up 
again. 60. In short, the generative and preservative force in nature 
(i.e. the soul of Matter) moves towards God, and tends towards 
being ; while the destructive force (i. e. the soul of Evil) moves away 
from God, and tends towards not-being. 

79. God is far removed from earth; He is pure, and undefiled by 
anything that admits of decay and death. And human souls, here 
below, while they are entangled in the body and the bodily affections, 
have no communion with God, beyond that dim and dreamlike 
apprehension of Him to which philosophy enables them to attain. 
But when they are freed from the body, and depart to the region of 
the unseen, the untroubled, and the holy, then the Soul of Good is 
their leader and their king ; and clinging to Him, they gaze on that 
unspeakable beauty with insatiate yearning. And it is by desiring 
without cease and seeking after and consorting with that supra- 
mundane beauty, that the soul of Matter fills this lower world with 
all things fair and good that come to birth. 

Plutarch’s ty then differs from the ‘recipient’ described in the 
Timaeus, in that it is not dzovos, but is qualified by the presence in it 
of a living force which strives towards the good ; and the Kosmos is 
produced and maintained in being, not by the action of God alone 
on a passive and partially intractable Matter, but by the combined 
operation of God from above and of Matter from below. The living 
force in matter which strives towards the good (and which Plutarch 
finds symbolized in the goddess Isis) is equivalent to Aristotle’s 
¢vo1s; and Plutarch’s view of the function of God in relation to it 
might be expressed by Aristotle’s statement that the Good xuwet as 
épwpevov (Ar. Metaph. 11. 7. 1072 b 3). 

But if the operation of Matter, as well as that of God, tends 


1 The Greek of this sentence is corrupt; but the meaning of the original was 
probably something like what I have written. 
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towards good, how is the existence of evil to be accounted for? 
Plutarch’s altered conception of Matter makes it impossible for him 
to accept the explanation put forward in the Zimaews, viz. that evil 
is the result of the évdéyxy which is inherent in ‘the recipient’,— 
or in other words, that evil arises from the intractability of Matter. 
And accordingly, Plutarch prefers to adopt the suggestion thrown 
out in Plato’s Zaws; he asserts the existence of a Soul of Evil, 
distinct from and independent of God,—a living Power, which, in 
the sublunar region, works against and partially thwarts the tendency 
of Matter towards the Good. 

The evil of which Plutarch is speaking in this treatise is not 
moral evil; he regards good as equivalent to “fe or existence, and 
evil as equivalent to death or non-existence. ‘Thus the joint operation 
of God and Matter results in the production and preservation of 
living things; the operation of the Soul of Evil results in the 
destruction of living things. The sublunar region, where alone the 
Soul of Evil has power, is the region of mortality; but Matter, ever 
striving towards God (i.e. towards Good, or Life), counteracts the 
work of destruction by continual reproduction. 

In the concluding paragraph (ch. 79), Plutarch suggests that what 
he has said concerning the aspiration of Matter towards the Good 
in the universe at large may be applied also to the aspiration of the 
human soul; but he has not worked out this thought with equal 
fullness. 

Whether Plutarch’s Platonic interpretation of the myth of Isis 
and Osiris is wholly of his own invention, or whether he had heard 
of some more or less similar explanation of it that had already been 
devised by some Egyptian influenced by Hellenic thought, we do not 
know. But at least it may be said that, in his identification of Isis 
with the productive power of nature, Plutarch is giving articulate 
expression to the dim thoughts and feelings which lay at the root 
of that ancient and widespread worship of the Mother (originally 
Mother Earth) which in Egypt took the form of the Isis-cult. 


A view more nearly resembling that of Asc/. IL is to be found in 
the doctrine of Numenius (a. D. 150-200), as reported by Chalcidius, 
Comm. in Tim. 294, Mullach Fr. Ph. Gr. Il, p. 244: ‘Deum 
quippe esse . . . initium et causam bonorum ; silvam (8Anv) malorum. 

1 Numenius seems to have held that tay is productive of evil only, and not 


of any good at all. But the author of Asc/. II does not say that; his view is that 
vAn produces both good and evil. 
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(295). « . (Pythagoras) ait (rightly, according to Numenius), existente 
providentia, mala quoque necessario substitisse, propterea quod 
silva sit, et eadem sit malitia praedita. Quodsi mundus ex silva, 
certe factus est de existente olim natura maligna. . . . Platonemque 
idem Numenius laudat, quod duas mundi animas autumet, unam 
beneficentissimam, malignam alteram, scilicet silvam.1 Quae (sc. 
silva) licet modice fluctuet,? tamen, quia intimo proprioque motu 
movetur, vivat et anima convegetetur necesse est, lege eorum omnium 
quae genuino motu moyentur.* Quae quidem etiam patibilis animae 
partis (i.e. the sa@yrixov pépos of the human soul), in qua est 
aliquid corpulentum mortaleque et corporis simile, auctrix est et 
patrona,* sicut rationabilis animae pars auctore utitur ratione ac 
Deo. Porro ex Deo et silva factus est iste mundus. Igitur iuxta 
Platonem mundo bona sua Dei, tanquam patris, liberalitate collata 
sunt ; mala vero matris silvae vitio cohaeserunt.’ 


The problem discussed in Asc/. II was similarly dealt with by the 
heretical Christian Hermogenes, who wrote before A. D. 200. Hippol. 
Ref. haer. 8. 17: Eppoyévys S€ ris, Kat abros vopicas te Kawvov ppovelr, 
+ NY fA) \ Yat ed 4 5 IN 2 / / , ‘ 
epy Tov Geov ef vAns ovyxpdvov® Kal ayevvyTov mdvTa TerounKEevar 
dduvarus yap éxew Tov Oedv pa otk e€ dvtwv Ta ywopeva Torey. elvar 
Se rov Geov det kvpiov Kal del wounryy, riv 5& BAnv de SovANV Kal ywo- 

Le 6 > a te NI \ by / Sie BD 4 I 32 F 
pévynyv,® ov macay dé. del yap" aypiws kal araktws Pepomevynv exdopnoe 

/ A ig A , , G a , NN ee 
ToT» 73 Adyw' Sikyv yxuTplov trokaiopévov Bpalovoav idov exwpure 
KaTa pépos, Kal TO pev ek TOd mavTos AaBov Aucpwoe, TO SE clave” 
> / , \ \ € \ A > /, / A X 
draxtws péperGar. Kal TO Hucpwhev Todro civar Kdcpov A€yer, TO SE 
dypiov péeve Kal® vAnv kadetoPar axoopov. TavTyv ovotav etvar Tov 
dmdvtwv Néyel, ds Katvov dépwv Sdypa Tots adrod pabyrais (though in 
reality, says Hippolytus, this doctrine was not new, but had been 


1 Numenius here differs from Plutarch in his interpretation of Pl. Lege. 10. 896 E. 
Plutarch’s maligna anima is not tay (Isis), but Typhon, a Power hostile to Ay. 
2 What is the meaning of /icet modice fluctuet? Ought we to read zmmodice ? 
8 If a thing ‘ moves itself’, it must have a Yux7 which moves it,—or in other 
words, it must be alive. Bare 
* Cf, Iambl. Tlepl w~uxjs, Stob. 1. 49- 37) vol. i, p. 375. W.: TOv8 ad... dd Tay 
efabev Tpoopuopevay TpooriBev Tay omwaowy Th Yuxn TO KaKdy, amd pey THs BAns 
Novpnviov cat Kpoviov TOAAGKLS. Herm. ap. Stob. A.xvc, VII. 3: dvOpmrwy yap yévos 
poHapTaTiKay , are Ovntoy Ov Kal ék KaKis vAns ouveatos. 
5 %An is avyxpovos (‘ coeval’) with God; i.e. it is without beginning in time, as 
Bed is without beginning in time. 
8 vwopéevny here - means, not ‘ coming into being’, but ‘ being made into owpara’. 
It can be said that UAn det yivera in this sense, though it isayévynros. See Herm. 
ap. Stob. £xc. Ix, 
7 Perhaps kat yep. 
8 Perhaps 76 d€ dypioy pévoy [xa], in contrast to 7d juepwOer, 
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taught by Plato). Tertullian Adv. Hermogenem * (Kroymann, Corp. 
Script. Eccl. Lat. vol. 47) c. 1: ‘Hermogenis autem doctrina tam 
novella est,... Totum quod est deus aufert (Hermogenes), nolens 
illum ex nihilo universa facere. A Christianis enim ad philosophos 
conversus, de ecclesia in Academiam et Porticum,? inde sumpsit 
[a Stoicis] materiam cum deo ponere, quae et ipsa semper fuerit, 
neque nata neque facta, nec initium habens omnino nec finem, 
ex qua deus omnia postea fecerit.’ 2d. 2: ‘ex nihilo non potuisse 
eum facere sic contendit (Hermogenes), bonum et optimum definiens 
deum, qui bona atque optima tam velit facere quam sit: immo 
nihil non bonum atque optimum et velle eum et facere. Igitur 
omnia ab eo bona et optima oportuisse fieri secundum condicionem 
ipsius. Inveniri autem et mala ab eo facta, utique non ex arbitrio 
nec ex voluntate ; quia si ex arbitrio et voluntate, [nihil] incongruens 
et indignum® sibi faceret. Quod ergo non arbitrio suo fecerit, 
intellegi oportere ex vitio alicuius rei factum, ex materiae sine dubio.’ 
Ib. 6: ‘(Hermogenes) dicit salvum deo esse ut et solus sit et primus 
et omnium auctor et omnium dominus et nemini comparandus’ ; 
but he has no right to say this (says Tertullian), because, if his 
statements about matter were true, matter would be on a par with 
God. 7d. 8: ‘Solus eam (sc. materiam non natam, coaequalem deo,) 
Hermogenes cognovit et haereticorum patriarchae, philosophi ; 
prophetas enim et apostolos usque adhuc latuit” Jd. 10: ‘Ergo, 
inquit (Hermogenes), ex nihilo faceret (omnia deus), ut mala quoque 
arbitrio eius imputarentur? Magna (says Tertullian) caecitas 
haereticorum pro huiusmodi argumentatione, cum ideo aut alium 
deum bonum et optimum volunt credi, quia mali auctorem existiment 
creatorem,* aut (as Hermogenes did) materiam cum creatore pro- 
ponunt, ut malum a materia, non a creatore deducant. .. . Audiat 
igitur et Hermogenes . . . se nihil egisse hac sua iniectione.’ Ecce 
enim, etsi non auctor, sed adsentator mali invenitur deus, qui 
malum materiae tanto sustinuit aeone ante mundi constitutionem, 
quam ut bonus et mali aemulus emendasse debuerat. Aut enim 


c Harnack puts the date of Tertull. Adv. Hermog. at A. D. 198-203. 
? Tertullian is hardly right in adding e¢ Porticum. The doctrine spoken of is 


Platonic, not Stoic; and if Hermogenes adopted some Stoic notions, it must have 
been in subordinate details only. 


® et indignum secludendum ? 
* This refers to those Gnostics (e. g. Valentinus) who distinguished the Snpioupyds 


(creator) from the supreme God, and made him a being of lower order and 
character. 


> T.e. by his theory of #An dyévyntos. 
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potuit emendare, sed noluit, aut voluit quidem, verum non potuit. 
(Si non potuit),’ infirmus deus: si potuit et noluit, malus et ipse, 
quia malo favit. Et sic iam habetur (auctor) eius quod licet non 
instituerit, quia tamen, si noluisset illud esse, non esset, ipse iam 
fecit esse, quod? non noluit esse. . . . Malum pro bono sustinendo 
et non potius eradicando adsertor eius inventus est (deus); male, 
si per voluntatem, turpiter, si per necessitatem’ J. c. 13, 
Tertullian says ‘si dabimus illi (sc. materiae) aliquid etiam boni 
germinis, iam non erit uniformis naturae, id est malae in totum et 
tantum, sed duplex, id est malae et bonae naturae. . . . Si potuit 
. . . duplex natura fuisse materiae, amborum ferax fructuum, iam 
nec bona ipsa deo deputabuntur, ut nec mala illi imputentur, sed 
utraque species, de materiae proprietate sumpta, ad materiam 
pertinebit.’* /d. 15: ‘ceterum si ideo malum (as Hermogenes 
says) non ex nihilo, ne dei fiat, de cuius arbitrio videbitur factum, 
sed ex materia, ut ipsius sit, de cuius substantia erit factum, et hic, 
ut dixi, auctor mali habebitur deus, qui, cum eadem virtute et 
voluntate debuisset omnia bona ex materia protulisse aut tantum 
bona, non omnia tamen bona protulit, sed etiam mala, utique 
aut volens esse mala, si poterat efficere ne essent, aut non valens 
efficere omnia bona, si voluit et non fecit.’ Jd. 15 fin.: ‘ Hermo- 
genes expugnat quorundam argumentationes dicentium mala 
necessaria fuisse ad inluminationem bonorum ex contrariis in- 
tellegendorum.’ Jd. 35: Hermogenes says that vdAy is ‘neque 
corporalis (cwparixy) neque incorporalis (4odéparos)’. But he also 
says (c. 36) that it is ‘ex parte corporalis’, and ‘ ex parte incorporalis’. 
‘Corporale enim materiae vult esse, de quo corpora edantur, in- 
corporale vero inconditum motum eius. ‘Si enim” ait ‘corpus 
tantummodo esset, nihil ei incorporale appareret, id est motus ; 
si vero in totum incorporalis fuisset, nullum corpus ex ea fieret.”’ 
Jb. 37 : Hermogenes says that ‘materia’ is ‘nec bona nec mala.’ 
‘« Si enim” inquis “esset bona, quae semper hoc fuerat non 
desideraret compositionem dei: si esset natura mala, non accepisset 
translationem in melius, nec quicquam compositionis suae ad- 
plicuisset illi deus, tali natura; in vacuum enim laborasset.”’ 
Jb. 41: Hermogenes says that ‘inconditus et confusus et turbulentus 

1 Thave added St on potuit. Kroymann proposes Jijfirmus deus (si voluit nec 
potuit). 


2 Perhaps (eo) guod. ; ; pool 
8 Cf, Ascl. Il. 15 fim. as emended: ‘Sicuti enim natura materiae bonitatis 


fecunda est, sic et malignitatis eadem est aeque fecunda.’ 
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fuit materiae motus’, like the movement of water boiling in a pot." 
But elsewhere, ‘cum enim vis materiam nec bonam nec malam 
inducere, “igitur” inquis ‘‘subiacens materia, aequalis momenti 
habens motum, neque ad bonum neque ad malum plurimum vertit.””’ 
7b. 42 : ‘Non vis videri deum aequare materiae, et subicis habere 
illam cum deo communionem: “impossibile enim” inquis “non 
habentem illam commune aliquid cum deo ornari eam ab ipso.” 
. . . Commune autem inter illos facis, quod a semetipsis moveantur, 
et semper moveantur. . . . Sed deus composite, materia incondite 
movetur. Jd. 44: in explaining ow God worked on matter, 
‘plane a philosophis? recedis (says Tertullian to Hermogenes) . . . 
Stoici enim volunt deum sic per materiam decucurrisse, quomodo 
mel per favos. At tu “non” inquis ‘“pertransiens illam facit 
mundum, sed solummodo apparens et adpropinquans ei, sicut facit 
(ali\quid decor * solummodo apparens, et magnes lapis solummodo 
adpropinquans ”,’ 

It appears from what Tertullian and Hippolytus say about 
Hermogenes (‘doctrina tam novella’, xawév, &c.) that he was, as 
far as their knowledge went, the earliest Christian writer who adopted 
the Platonic doctrine of vAn, and made use of it, in the Platonic 
way, to account for the existence of evil.‘ He must have transcribed 
his statement of it, with little alteration, from some treatise written 
by a Pagan Platonist ; and the Pagan author of Asc/. II, who teaches 
the same doctrine, must have got it from a closely connected source, 
if not from the very same treatise. 


A doctrine resembling that of Hermogenes, and perhaps derived 
directly or indirectly from him, is set forth and criticized in the 


1 Sixnv xuTpiov troxatopévov Bpafovcay, Hermog. af. Hippol. 

* Not from the Platonists; but Tertullian here ignores them, and speaks only of 
the Stoics. 

3 decor MSS.: acor coni. Kroymann. But a comparison of God to ‘a sour taste’ 
would not seem happy. Why should not decor be right? Decor means KdAdos ; 
cf. Asc/. III. 34, ‘quod totum (sc. 7d av) est bonum (et) decens (dya0dv Kai 
kaddv)’. What Hermogenes meant was that God is 7d «addy, and, in virtue of his 
beauty, met ds épwpevos. In c, 42, Tertullian reports Hermogenes as saying 
‘(materiam) desiderare componi a deo’ (see c. 37 quoted above). Compare 
Plutarch /s. e¢ Os. 53 and 58. 

Tertullian, in his comment on these words of Hermogenes, speaks of decor (acor 
coni. Kroymann) va/nerans animum. The word vulnerans might there be taken 
in the same sense as in Ovid’s ‘amor mea yulnerat arcu pectora’. 

The comparison of God to a magnet is to the same effect ; cf. Corp. IV fin. 

* Hermogenes was not quite the earliest ; for xax7) An, in the Platonic sense, had 
already been spoken of by Marcion, c. A.D. 139-144. (See Harmack, Aarcion, 
1921, pp. 100, 140, 198.) But Marcion does not seem to have made any large use 
of this conception ; he was comparatively little influenced by Pagan philosophy. 
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dialogue Iepi rot aiteovaiov (‘ Concerning God, matter, and free will’, 
as it is entitled in the Slavonic translation), written ¢. A.D. 300 by 
the Christian Methodius (ed. Bonwetsch, 1891). In that dialogue, 
an orthodox Christian states and maintains his opinion as to the 
origin of moral evil, in opposition to a ‘ Valentinian’ Gnostic! and 
a ‘companion’ who agrees with the Valentinian in the main, but 
differs from him in holding that the primal Ay was not édzovos, 
The Valentinian says (cc. 2-4): ‘When I observed the good order 
of the natural world, I thought pndev det cvveivar tO Ged erepov [rt] 
map avtov, add’ é avrod (udvov) Ta dvra yeyovévat. But when I saw 
cruel and wicked deeds done by men, wd6ev ratra avalnreiv tpxdunr, 
tis 8€ Kal 4} THs KUWHoEWs aitdv apyn. .. . Kal Tov pev Oedv TovTw 


\ / a e . 3 
mouthy A€yew TOAMaY OvX Olds Te HY’... OS pev yap eotw adyabds, 


‘ a / 7 lal . /, > A / > / 
Kal TOV KpELTTOVOV ToLNTYS, TOV Se Pavlwy atta mpdcecTW oOvdEV. . . . 
60 + 2} & i) Ye Lal / 2A , 
oGev dAroyov edokev civat por tatta tpocamrev aitd. ... did7ep 


ray &é / yoy ot + Y > a3 X > , 
edogev por cvvuTMdpyxew TL aiTH, @ TOLVoma TAN, e€ Hs TA OvTA edNnpLOvpyy- 
oe... €& HS Kal TH Kaka elvat OoKEl. azroiov TE yap Kal acxnpatiorov 
ovons adtys, mpos dé TovTos Kal araktws epopevns, Seoméevns TE THS 
~ 6 lal / > 2 06 ee 2QX 2 X \ ~ 
Tov Geov réxvys, ovK éefOovycey ovTos, otde? Sia wavTds KaTaduTeiv 
((nOerev)) * airiv otros PépecOar, dAXa Snpuovpyeiv Npxero, Kal dad tov 
xelpiorwv airns ta KddNora * Siaxpivac ° [[pOeAev]], [kat] ° ovrws [[-yodv]| 
eonpiovpyynoev doa ((yodv)) [e€]" adtis jppoley Ged 6 vs ra 
neLovpyynoev 6 yodvv)) |é iTns nppolev Gem Onpurovpyelv.© ta 


1 In the editions, this speaker is named Valentinus. But it is strange that 
Methodius should give a personal name to one of the three disputants only, while 
the other two are not named, but are denoted merely by the descriptive words 
6p0ddofos and Eratpos ; and the evidence for the name Valentinus is not such as to 
exclude doubt. That name nowhere occurs in the text of the dialogue; and in a 
speech addressed to this man (8. 4), the author writes @ otros, and not (as we 
should have expected from his practice in other dialogues) @ Ovadevrive. It may 
be added that the well-known myth of Valentinus concerning the origin of matter 
(mpoéBarev 7) Sofia... ovolav dpoppov Kat dxarackevacroy, Hippol. Ref. haer. 
6. 30 fiz.; matteris 70 yeyevnuévoy bnd (Zopias) Extpwya, zd. c. 31) can hardly have 
been unknown to Methodius ; and if he knew of it, he would not be likely to put 
into the mouth of Valentinus himself the statement that UAn is dyévnros. It seems 
probable therefore that Methodius did not give this speaker a name, but merely 
called him ‘a Valentinian’, and that the abbreviation OYAA. prefixed to his 
speeches was mistakenly supposed to mean Valentinus. The term ‘ Valentinian ’ 
may have been loosely used by Methodius to denote a platonizing heretic, such as 
was Hermogenes ; it would not necessarily mean that the man to whom it was 
applied agreed with Valentinus in all respects. 

2 od52 or ovre or ob MSS. : wore conz. Bonwetsch: ‘neidete er nicht, noch liess 
er sie immer so schweben’ Svav. trans!. 

8 70chev huc transposut. 

4 There is an inconsistency here. If some parts of ¥An were better and others 
worse, it cannot have been wholly dmovos. 

5 Siaxpivas scripsi: Siaxpivew MSS. 8 Kat seclus?. 

7 your huc transposut: &€ seclust. 

8 Cf. Methodius Mept ray yernrdv 6 (Bonwetsch p. 343): ad Tay oTotxeElav 7} 
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8’ dca abris, ds eroter,! rpvysdy éervyxaver, radra ((ws etxev Karédurev,)) 
(is)? dvdppoora dvta mpds Sypovpyiay [[ds elyev karéAurev|| Kat ® 
ovdtv aird rpoorjxovra’ e Sv Soxet por viv rapa avOpwrois émippeiv Ta 
xaxd.’ In reply to this, the orthodoxus first maintains (cc. 5, 6) 
that trdpyew ddvvarov dyévyta S’o dua;* and then (7. 1-8. 2), 
taking as his starting-point the Valentinian’s assertion that dovs _ 
BAN ovveTdpxer 76 Ged, and making use of the distinction between 
ovcia and wowryres, refutes him by an argument which concludes 
thus : obkody ef Ta Kaka rowdTyTEs trdpxovow ovordv, 7 Se VAN arroLos 
hv, Tov S€ rotoTiTwv TonTHY etwas Tov Gedy elvat, EoTaL Kal TOV KaKoV 
Snpuovpyos 6 Oeds. Ste Toivey ot8 obtws dvaitiv tév Kaxdv dvvarov 
elreiv tov Oedv, tAnv ait rpoodrrew wepittov elvai por, doce. There- 
upon the Valentinian (8. 3 and 4) withdraws his previous statement 
that xaxd are zowdryres, and substitutes for it the statement that kaka 
are otaia;° but the orthodoxus again refutes him (8. 5-14). Then 
the ‘companion’ interposes, and says (9. I-11. 2) ‘your argument 
holds good against the Valentinian, but not against me; for it is 
based on his assertion that vAn was azows, and I deny that. éot 
yap 7 VAN movdtnTas dvdpxws exe Soxet’ ovTws yap Kal Ta KaKa ek THS 
droppoias airis elvat A€yw, iva Toy Kakdv 6 pev eds avairios 7, TovTwV 
de drdvtwv % UAn airia. Matter had certain qualities dyevyjrus, 
some of which were bad; and God changed them for the better.’ 
The orthodoxus answers (11. 3-8), m&s totvey abrov (sc. tov Oedv) 
Tas Tov favAwv roLdTyTas ws elyov KatadeAourévar Ayers; mdTEPOV 
Svvduevov pev Kakelvas dvedeiv, py BovrynGévta dé, 7) Td dSvvacbar pi) 


éxovTa ; ei prev yap duvdpevov Aes ob BovdyOevta dé, aitdv airioy 


bAns 4) ‘oTnprypataw”, 7) Smws adrol radra BovAccbe dvopdlew (oddev yap diapéper), 
TOUTWY ayEVvTTWS TpoiperTnKOTaY kat TANMMEADS eEpouévay, 6 Oeds Siaxpivas 
érexvacato Ta mavta, Lb. : roy Gedy HpxOat TOD diowety . . . Kal KaTaKogpely Thy 
TpoTEpov Gpoppov ovaay VAnv. 

1 Al, ws Enos eimeiv, which Bonwetsch accepts. 

2 &s elyev katédimev huc transposut: ws addidi. 

8 gat scripst: kat’ MSS. 

* The text of c. § 2vz¢. is corrupt. It might be emended thus: 67 pév imdpyew 
abdivatov ayévnta Bio aya, ovdE oe dyvoeiv vomitw, ei Kal TA pddtora BSoxKels ToYTO 
Tpoorebakevar TS ACY, [70] mavTws (yap) ef dvayKns 7d Erepoy Selly] A€yew, H Ste 
K.T.A., 7] AD TWaALy OTL K.T.A. 

5 Bonwetsch gives the text of 8. 4 thus: OPOOA. mapacrijcai (al. Tapacr vat) 
pro Soxet’s (al. Soxet) Kat 7a Kaka obcias imdpyev Twas’ ov yap éxTds odcLav adTa 
ovta Brémw. émet Tolvuv, @ otros, kal Ta Kaka ovotas elvac r€éyeLS, dvayKn K.T.A. 
But that is unintelligible. The sense required may be got by writing §§ 3 and 4 
thus: OTAA. tiv piv mpoaipeow .. . dyvod capas. mEpioThvat (i.e. to change 
my position) (obv) por Soxel (eis 70) Kal Ta Kaka ovcias indpyxew Twas od yap éxros 
ovaiwy aird ovta Bréna. OPOOA, éxel toivur, & obtos, kal Ta Kaxd odcias elvaa 
A€yets, Gvaynn K.T.A. 
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TovTwy elev dvdyKy, bre Suvdpevos rroujoat pty elvar KaKd cvvexdpyoey 
aba weve Os qv... . && 8 ex Tod py SVvacOa Tov Oedv dvedey Td 
Kaka 70 wy weradoOar Aéyes, advvaTov Tov Oedv pices Srdpxew. 7d 
d€ ddivarov fro. TG pice doberh imdpxew abtov eorat, 7) TO vikacOar 
TO HoBw SedovAuwpévoy rpds Twos Kpeittovos. i pev obv Tov Oedv dice 
Gober) ovra ToApnoes eimeiv, rept THS cwrypias adths KuwSvvevew por 
Soxeis’ ci 58 7G vixdoOar Pd8w rpds Tod peiCovos, peiLova éEeis TOD Geod 
TH KAKA, VIKOVTA THS Tpoaipérews airod THY Spyyjv' daep Grorov cival 
poor N€éyeww Tepl Geod Soxe?, Sia Th yap oil padAov radr’ ~covrar Geoé, 
vikay Kata TOV Aoyov Tov adv Suvaeva Tov Hedy, Elzrep Hedy exeivd haper, 
0 THY aravtwv eEovoiay éxeL ; 

After some further discussion, the orthodoxus (cc. 16-21) states 
his own opinion (i.e. that of Methodius himself) concerning the 
origin of moral evil. Man, he says, is aireovowos, having been so 
made by God. It was for man’s good that God endowed him with 
free will ; for man is thereby enabled to win merit by obedience 
to God. Evil means disobedience to God ; and man, having been 
made airefov'avos, had power to disobey. Man disobeyed; and his 
first act of disobedience was the beginning of evil. (Evil then 
is not ayevyroy, but came into being at a definite time.) 

But how was man induced to disobey? It was the Devil that 
persuaded him; and the Devil did so because he was envious 
of man. The first apyi rod kaxod then was the Devil’s envy. The 
Devil’s part in the matter does not, however, relieve man from 
responsibility ; for man was free either to accept the Devil’s advice 
or to reject it. 

But was not the Devil made by God? And if so, was it not 
God’s fault that the Devil was envious? No; for the Devil, as made 
by God, was not evil; but (God made him airefovovov, and) it was 
of his own ffee choice that he disobeyed God, i. e. became 
evil. 

But did not God, when he made the Devil, know that the Devil 
would rebel against him? And if so, is not God responsible for 
the evil that resulted? God knew ; and knowing what would follow, 
he made the Devil, in order that he might more fully manifest 
his goodness by the remission of man’s sin. Good could not be 
known except by contrast with evil ;* and man would be deprived 
of the boon of free will if the choice between good and evil were 
not set before him. 

1 Cf, Tertull. Adv. Hermog. 15 fin., quoted above. 
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But when the Devil had induced the first man to disobey, why 
did not God at once destroy the Devil, and so prevent further 
mischief? Because, if he had done so, God’s goodness would 
not have been manifested in his dealings with men of all later 
generations, and men would not have learnt the meaning of good 
by seeing it in contrast with evil, As it is, ‘a man of God’? can 
and does overcome the Devil, being taught by God himself to 
struggle against him. God is like a trainer of athletes; he sends 
us into the pa/aestra to wrestle with the Devil, and the man who 
obeys his Trainer’s instructions wins the crown of victory. The 
man who neglects them, and does not struggle hard, is overcome ; 
but that is his own fault. Thus, (if we do what God bids us do,) 
‘the Devil is trodden down beneath our feet, and lies dead’. 

After this, the orthodoxus brings the dialogue to a close by 
speaking of ty once more (c. 22). If matter, he says, was not 
co-existent with God from the first, how is it that it now exists? 
(It was made by God, at the time when he began to make the 
world.) And why did God make the world? We cannot fully 
know God’s motives; but I think (says the orthodoxus) that he 
made it in order to put his skill (riv ris réxvns éxvrrHpqv) in action,’ 
and to manifest his goodness, and in order to bring into existence 
beings (viz. men) who might recognize his skill, and whom he might 
benefit by his goodness. 70 pév ofy Aowrdv Tod Koopov otvoTnpa dia 
Tov dvOpwrov yeyovéevar pyut, mpos imyperiay TOV avayKatwy aiTa, 
(rov d& dvOpwrov 80 adtov tov Oedv,) drws doaln tov Seomornv, (kal) 
Orws TO ayabdov (nom.) «is twas evepyjon tod Oeot. Moreover, 
even before God made the world, he was not idle; for he was 
occupied in designing it and rejoicing beforehand in its beauty. 

pndev Tovyapoty, avOpwre, abtoovararov * elvar A€ye (rpds)” 76 Gea. 

+ «Ein Mensch Gottes’, S/av. transi. (this passage is not extant in the Greek) ; 


i.e. any and every good man. There is not, I think, any reference to Christ here, 
nor indeed anywhere in the dialogue. 

2 What Methodius says about the Devil is a repetition, on another plane, of 
what he has already said about man. God is not responsible for the Devil’s 
misdeeds, just as he is not responsible for man’s misdeeds; because, in making 
the Devil, God endowed him with free will, just as he did in the case of man. 
(Methodius asks ‘Quis decepit hominem’, and answers ‘Diabolus’; he might, 
with equal reason, have gone on to ask ‘ Quis decepit ipsum Diabolum?’) But he 


says that the evil produced by the Devil’s and man’s misuse of free will has resulted 
in greater good. 


5 See note on Corf. III. 1a, coias els defi. 

* The word o¥araats, as used by Methodius, means ‘constitution’ or ‘existence’, 
without any implication that the constituted or existent thing is composite; and 
abrosvorarov is equivalent to abrorotnrov or abroyévvnror. 

5 pos addidi; ‘mit Gott zusammen’ Svav. transi. 
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aA ‘\ Ye tay / > Ss , ENB ‘ 
+2 « TWACW TO ElVAL AUTOS TAPE KEV, OUK OVOLV TPOTEPOV, ovee TYV 
4 > 4 ” / YJ / / > \ / 
JvoTaciv aVvapXws €XOVO LV. TL TEXVITYV [LOVOV OéXets €lVal TOV Geov > 
4 \ AY ‘\ 3 aA a ¢ la py ef / lO oh / 
TU TYV WPEAV AUTOV TAPQlTy, Ws TEXVYV [Kat | BovyvV T™) vAn XAPLTapLEvov, 
iN oe ‘\ ‘\ a Ss /, > > “4 / a lov: IQr 
OUXL O€ KAL THV TOV EVAL OVOTAGTLVY 5; OUK nV OvyXPOVov Tt TH 63 ovoe 
Oe a x ‘ 26 , ried > Ve / 
moGev taita AaBov é NLLOUPYNOEV QUTOS. . . « OV TXNMATWY povOV 
, / Bde bes > SA > Sink , ene yeas 
yeyovev TOWNTYS, OVOE TIV OVTAV QUTW ELS OVOLAVY OVVEKEPATEV QUTOS 


(yap) éore kal tov obcrdv Snpovpyds. 


As to what Plotinus says on this subject, see B. A. G. Fuller, 
The problem of evil in Plotinus, 1912; and Inge, Zhe philosophy of 
Plotinus, vol. i, pp. 22-24, 90, 131-137, and vol. ii, p. 171 sg. 


Ascl. Il. 14b. [Et de his . .. hine sumatur exordium.] 
This must have been written by the compiler to serve as a connect- 
ing-link between Asc/. I and that which he joined on to it. But 
how are we to account for the words de spiritu et de his (or hurc ?) 
stmilibus (rept mvevpatos Kat tav TovTw duoiwv)? We should have 
expected a phrase indicating the subject-matter of Asc/, II. But 
Asc, IV is not de spirttu; it ought rather to be described as zepi 
dpxjs Kakod, Or wept vAns; and in its original form it probably 
contained no mention of avetjua. The word spirztus occurs four 
times in the traditional text of it; but these mentions of spiritus 
are irrelevant to their context. 

It is possible that the words de sfiritu vero et de his similbus 
hine sumatur exordium were followed, in the composite Adyos 
téAcos, by a passage concerning zvedua,* which preceded Asc/. II, 
but has been completely lost. But it is also possible that those 
words were written by way of introduction, not to Asc. II, but to 
Asc, III. The first paragraph of Asc/. III treats of certain prenci- 
palia mundanorum, one of which is spzrifus. That paragraph then 
might be described as ‘concerning spirit and the like’; and we 
may suppose that the words e¢ de his... hinc sumatur exordium 
were intended to stand at the beginning of dsc/, III, but were 
separated from it by the subsequent insertion of Asc. II. The 
irrelevant mentions of spiritus in Ascl. II may have been added 

1 gat seclust. 


2 «Nicht blos der Formen Schépfer seiend, sondern auch die bei ihm seiende 
Substanz, wie es passend war’ (= od oxnpatwy pdvov dy months, GAAd Kal TIVv 


| guvovaav aiTe ovciay mpoonkdytws?) Slav. transi. Perhaps, ov5€ avvovcav aitd 


odaiay (sc. VAnv ayévnrov) (mowdryat) ouverépacer. 
8 It appears from Frag. 24 (Didymus and Cyril) that there was a discussion of 
mvedpa in ‘ the third of the Discourses of Hermes to Asclepius’, 
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afterwards, by some one who thought that the introductory 
words made it necessary that something should be said on that subject. 

Fuit deus et Sdn. uit = (év dpyy) Fv. Cf. Herm. ap. Stob. 
Exc. UX. 1: Kat yéyover . . « 4 DAy Kal (del ?) jv. 

‘quem Graece credimus mundum". A clause inserted by the 
translator, and corrupted by the copyists. The sense required is 
quam Graect thyv, nos mundum dicimus. Cf. Asc. I. 7b: ‘quod 
éduxév Graeci, nos mundanum dicimus.’ Asc/, III. 17a: ‘vAn 
autem (vel mundus).’ 

(Et mundo ... nec deo(.. .)|, The meaning of these words 
would seem to be that zvetua ‘ was with or in’ matter in one sense, 
and ‘was with or in’ God in another sense. But the past tense of 
comitabatur and znerat is difficult to explain ; for zvedpa, if the word 
is to be understood in the sense in which it was used by the Stoics, 
cannot be one of the ‘first things’; it is warm air, i.e. matter 
endued with certain qualities, and must therefore be yevvyrév. But 
this sentence is an interpolation, and there is no knowing what 
meaning the interpolator may have attached to the word wvedpa. It 
is possible that he was thinking of Gez. 1. 2, rvetua Oeod eredépero 
érdvw TOD VoaTos. 

Haec, de quibus mundus, idcirco non erant, qu(ija n(a)ta 
non erant. Mundus, since it is said to issue from or to be made 
of other things, must here mean xéopos, and not vAy, which ‘ was 
in the beginning’. The ‘things out of which the universe has 
come into being’ are, I suppose, the four elements, which have 
been formed by the imposition of qualities on dzrows tAy. The 
writer is speaking of a time when the elements had not yet been 
formed, and nothing but God and dzrovos tAy was in actual existence. 

in eo iam tunc erant unde nasci habuerunt. ‘They existed 
potentially in God and matter, whence they were thereafter to be 
generated. Compare, and contrast, Ascl. I, 2a: ‘utpote quae in 
creatore fuerint omnia, antequam creasset omnia’; i.e. all created 
things pre-existed potentially in God. Matter, as a second creative 
or generative entity distinct from God, is not admitted in Ase/. I. 
The view of the writer of Asc. II would be better expressed if zx 77s 
(sc. God and matter) were written instead of 77 eo. 

For nasct habuerunt (‘ were to be produced’) cf. Tertull. Had. mul. 
1; ‘etiam filius Dei mori habuit’; Lactant. Div. zmst. 4.12. 15: ‘ut 
ostenderet quod carne indui haberet.’ 


(Non enim ea sola non nata dicuntur quae necdum nata 
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sunt, sed ea (etiam quae .. .) &c.. The MSS. give the 
sentence thus: ‘non enim ea sola non nata dicuntur quae necdum 
nata sunt, sed ea quae carent fecunditate generandi, ita ut ex his 
nihil nasci posit.’ We want sed ea (etiam), to answer to non ea sola ; 
but even with that correction, the words would not yield a satis- 
factory meaning. The writer is apparently distinguishing different 
senses of the word dyévvytos. Now that word could be used in 
three senses, viz. (1) ‘existing without having been generated’ (i.e. 
‘without beginning’, the most frequent sense in philosophic writings) ; 
(2) ‘not yet generated’ (i.e. not yet existing, but destined to come 
into being at some future time; Soph. O. C. 973, és otte BAdoras 
mo yevebAlovs . . . eixov, GAN adyévvyntos ToT 7%); (3) incapable of 
generating (Theophr. C. P. 6. ro. 1). God and matter (and, 
according to Ascl. II. 15 zntt., space also) are ayévvyra in the first 
of these three senses ; the material universe and its contents were, 
before the creation, @yévvnra in the second sense; and space (c. 15 
init.) is ayévvyrov in the third sense (as well as in the first sense). 
The statement given in the MSS. amounts to saying ‘the word 
ayévvntos can be used not only in the second sense, but (also) in the 
third sense ’, and leaves unmentioned the first sense, i. e. the sense 
in which it is applicable to God and matter, and with which there- 
fore the writer of Asc/. II is especially concerned. This difficulty 
may be got over by assuming a lacuna after sed ea; we may suppose 
that the sentence ran thus: ‘not only those things are called 
ayévvnra which have not yet been produced’ (second sense), ‘but 
those things (also which are without beginning)’ (first sense). That 
statement would be intelligible in itself, but is not to the point 
here; it may perhaps be a marginal note wrongly inserted in 
the text. 

The following words ((. . .) guae carent fecunditate generandt, ita 
ut ex his nihil nasci possit) have nothing to do with anything that 
has hitherto been mentioned. The only thing spoken of in Ase. II 
that caret fecunditate generandi is space (ocus) ; and that is spoken of 
only inc. 15. It is possible therefore that these words occurred 
in the passage concerning space in c. 15, or in a note appended 
to that passage, and have been accidentally shifted thence. 

Quaecunque ergo ... cuncta nascuntur. The writer is 
here laying down general propositions concerning ayévvyta (or 
a’royévvyta), with the intention of afterwards applying these propo- 
sitions to God and matter. 

G 2 
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de quibus nasci potest (aliquid), tametsi ea ex se nata sunt. 
The word /ametsi implies that one would at first sight be apt to 
think that aitoyévvynra cannot be yevvytixd, i.e. cannot generate 
anything. And in what follows, the same thing is repeatedly 
implied concerning @yévyta. (‘vAy, . « + Quamvis nata non 
videatur, a principio tamen in se nascendi procreandique vim 
possidet.’—‘ mundus (i. e. tA), quamvis natus non sit, in se tamen 
omnium naturas habet ’ &c.—‘ materiae, quae creabilis est, tametsi 
creata non est.’) But why should any one be inclined to think that 
aitoyevvyta Or ayevyynra cannot be yevvytiKd ? 

Lactantius, Div. zms¢. 2. 8. 42, arguing against the doctrine of 
uncreated matter, says ‘ Materia igitur si facta non est, nec fieri ex 
quicquam potest’. But that is not a true parallel; for Lactan- 
tius’s fier? ex ea has a different meaning from the Hermetist’s masce 
ex ea. The reason which Lactantius gives for his statement is that 
matter, when something else is made of it, thereby changes into the 
thing made, and ceases to exist as matter, whereas that which is 
uncreated must be imperishable. That cannot be the reasoning 
implied by our Hermetist; for he clearly holds that both God and 
matter continue to exist after other things have been generated from 
them. It is possible however that the view hinted at by his 
‘although’ is that atroyévyyra or ayévvytra must be unchangeable, 
and that consequently they cannot generate, because the act of 
generating involves a change in the generator. In that case, the 
argument implied would resemble that of Origen as reported by 
Methodius epi trav yevntdv (Bonwetsch, p. 341), viz. that 7d wav 
must be dvapxov kal cvvatdiov 76 O€d, because if not, adddAowtcbar Kat 
peraBadXrew tov atpertov Kal dvaddolwrov ovpPyocetar Oedv' ei yap 
voTEpov Teroinkxe TO TaV, SfAOV Ore ard TOD pr) ToLeiv eis TO ToLELY 
peréBare. Cf. Tertull. Adv. Hermog. 12: ‘(Hermogenes) deum 
negat ex semetipso facere (= yevvay) potuisse, quia non demutetur 
quod sit aeternum (= ayévvyrov).’ On the same principle, says 
Tertullian, it could be proved that God cannot have made the 
world out of ayévyyros vAn; for if he did, ‘demutationem admisit 
materia, et, si ita est, statum aeternitatis amisit’. 

Lx se nata = atroyévvyta. The word airoyévyros, ‘ generated 
by or from himself’, was often applied to God, as an equivalent for 
ayévyntos in the sense ‘ without beginning’, or ‘ pre-existent from all 
eternity’, Cf. Corp, VIII. 2 as emended: 6 piv yap rarip ind 


, > s ‘. > a A 
éTepou ovK éyevero’ ei S& Kal eyevero, bf Eavtod’ paAdov 8 ovzore 
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eyeveto, GAN dei éotw. . « . 5 88 warp abros éavrod atrios. Lactant. 
Di, inst. 1. 7. 13: ‘quia fieri non potest quin id quod sit aliquando 
esse Coeperit, consequens est ut, quoniam nihil ante illum (sc. deum) 
fuit, ipse ante omnia ex se ipso sit procreatus ; ideoque ab Apolline 
avtopuys, a Sibylla adroyemms et ayévnros® et azotnros nominatur. 
Quod Seneca, vir acutus, in Exhortationibus vidit. ‘ Nos” inquit 
“aliunde pendemus: itaque ad aliquem respicimus, cui quod est 
optimum in nobis debeamus. Alius nos edidit, alius instruxit : 
deus ipse se fecit.”’ Lactant. 7. 2. 8. 44: ‘Solus igitur deus est 
qui factus non est. . . . Permanebit semper in eo quod fuit, quia 
non est aliunde generatus, nec ortus ac nativitas eius ex aliqua re 
altera pendet, quae illum mutata dissolvat. Ex se ipso est.’ Aelius 
Aristides 43. 7 ff. Keil: Zets ra mwdvra éroinoe’ .. . éroinoew Sé 
(rpdros! (degendum mpadrov) avros éavtov. . . . Ode éotl mpartds Te Kal 
mperBvtaros Kal apxnyérns TOV mdvTwv, adtos e€ adTod yevopevos. 
Ordre de eyeveto ovk eotw ciety, GAN Hv te dpa e& apxns Kal eorau 
cicacl, adtowdtwp Te Kal peiLwv 7) e& GAXov yeyovéva. Compare the 
three following passages, quoted from Pagan oracles by Didymus 
De trinitate, Migne Patr. Gr. tom. XXXII. 788a: advaros dé Oeds, 
Tavaynpaos, aotupéAixtos, | dppytos, ‘kpudiows brodyvecis'*® adroyéve- 
Odos | tikrwv aitos éavrov, det veds, ‘od moryrds!,' | airds adnOecns 
yevérns, ‘copds'® aitds dAnOys. Lb. 790C: airs mavta Péper Oeds 
duBporos’ avros éavtod | kal yeverys Kal pila wéde, Kal Tépua Kal vids. 
Ib. 792 A: od yap am ddivos Oeds duBpotos, otS ard KdArwv | vNdvos 
€x Aoxins paos edpakev? adAd.vdo.o | dppyrw ‘ortpopdAntu'® KuKAovpevos, 
avrorAdxevTos | yiverat && ev ards, éoy yevérns te Kal vids. Oracle 
of Apollo, quoted in Lxcerpta e Theosophia (Buresch, K/aros) § 42 : 
aitos dvaé révrwv, abroamopos, abroyévebXos, |... eis Paos Hyev 
davra, (i.e. created the universe). Oracle quoted in Euseb. Pr. 
ev. 9. 10 =Ps.-Justin Cohort. ad Graecos 11: potvor Xaddator 
codinv Adxov, 7S ap “EBpaior, | avroyéveOov avaxta oeBaldpevor Geov 
ayvas. 

The notion that God is ‘self-generated’ was current in Egypt 
from early times. Cf. Book of the Dead, Turin copy, ch. xv 


(Wiedemann, Rel. of anc. Egypt, p. 45): ‘Hail to thee, Ra 


I.e. in a certain oracle ascribed to Apollo. 

Orac. Sibyl]. Fragm. 1. 17 Geffcken: avroyevis, ayevntos. 
Perhaps xpuploor Aoxedpaow, 

4 Perhaps ov Te manTés. 

5 Perhaps pévos. 

8 arpopaduyy: cont. Mingarelli. 
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Harmakhis, Khepera who art self-begotten.’ (Jd. p. 47) ‘Thou 
bringest forth thyself without birth’, A document of the XXth 
Dynasty, ¢. 1233-1133 B.C. (i. p. 54) speaks of R4 as ‘the 
divine god who created himself, maker of heaven and earth, and 
of the breath of life’. Inscription of El Khargeh, time of Darius 
(Naville, Old Eg. faith, Eng. tr. 1909, p. 146 f.): ‘He is Ra who 
exists by himself; . . . he is the good god who rests in his own 
body and gives birth to himself without coming forth from a mother’s 
womb.’ The same notion is implied in the phrase ‘the husband 
of his mother’, which is often applied to Egyptian gods (Wiedemann 
7b. pp. 104, 111) ; and the use of the beetle (Azepfer) as a symbol of 
Ra is explained (Naville 7. p. 131 f.) as signifying ‘that he re- 
produces himself by himself,—that he is his own son. To call him 
Kheper, therefore, is to affirm that he will have no end, since he 
can be born again unceasingly from his own substance’. The 
primary meaning of these Egyptian phrases seems to have been that 
the Sun-god daily renews himself, and is thus enabled to rise in 
fresh splendour every morning, rather than that he has had no 
beginning in the past. Did the Greeks borrow from the Egyptians 
the notion expressed by atroyévyytos as a predicate of the supreme 
God, or did they invent it independently ? 

Our Hermetist holds that #Ay also is atroyévyynros, in the same 
sense that God is. 

Deus ergo sempiternus, deus aeternus. The writer of 
Asc?. III would have said rather that God is aeternus (aidvws), 
and the Kosmos sempiternus (aidws); see ch. 29 ¢ sqg. 

thn autem .. . [et spiritus|, quamvis nata non videa/n\tur. 
It cannot rightly be said of zvedua (in the sense in which that word 
is used in Ase, III cmit., and in the Hermetica in general,) that 
‘it does not appear to have been generated’; for zvedua in that 
sense is a corporeal substance, and as such, must have been 
generated, whether by God alone or (as the writer of Asc/. II would 
say) by God and tA together. Hence it may be inferred that 
et spiritus has been added by an interpolator (presumably the same 
person who inserted e¢ mundo comitabatur spiritus &c. above), and 
that the verbs videantur and possident have been accordingly altered 
from singular to plural. This conclusion ,is confirmed by the fact 
that in the two following sentences tAy alone is spoken of, and 
spiritus is ignored. 

nascendi procreandique vim... atque naturam. The sense 
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required would be better expressed by omitting xascendi, -gue, and 
atqgue naturam, and writing procreandi vim alone. But nascend? 
procreandigue may be a faulty translation of yewjoews ; and vim 
atque naturam, both here and in the following sentence, may be 
the translator’s rendering of the single word Svvayu. 

Fecunditatis etenim initium in qualitate materiae (naturae 
MSS.) est, quae et conceptus et partus in se possidet vim 
atque naturam (materiam MSS.). The writer attributes to dy 
(that tAy which ‘was in the beginning’) the quality of fecundity. 
He differs in that respect from those Platonists who said that the 
primal vA7 is wholly azouos. 

The meaning would have been clearer if fecunditas had been 
written in place of fecunditatrs initium. Perhaps fecunditati’s inttium 
(apy) means ‘ original fecundity’, as opposed to fecundity resulting 
from the action on matter of some cause or agent other than 
itself. 

sine alieno conceptu est sola generabilis. S7e alieno conceptu, 
in order to suit the context, ought to mean ‘without being made 
capable of conceiving (i.e. of giving birth to things) by anything 
else’, in contrast to guae vim solam concipiendt habent ex alterius 
commixtione naturae inc. 15 imzt. But it is difficult to see how 
that sense can be got out of the words. It is possible that the 
Greek was avev ovAAnfews ddXorpias, ‘without the assistance of 
anything else’, and that the translator mistakenly supposed ovAAnYs 
to be here used in the sense of ‘conception’. (In the preceding 
phrase conceptus et partus, the Greek word translated by conceptus 
may have been xvyovs). 

This clause, if taken alone, might seem to imply that Matter is 
capable of generating even without the co-operation of God. But 
that cannot be the writer's meaning. He holds that in the 
generation of things God and Matter co-operate,—God as Father, 
and Matter as Mother ; and what he here means to assert is that 
(the operation of God as Father being presupposed) Matter is 
capable of discharging the function of Mother without aid from any 
other entity. In other words, Matter is not a merely passive 
‘recipient’, but possesses a generative power co-ordinate with that of 
God. And in this respect, (as the writer proceeds to point out,) 
Matter differs from Space; for Space is barren in itself, and is 
capable of ‘ conceiving’,—i.e. of being filled with yeyvyrd,—only 
when something else (viz. Matter) is interfused with it. In Pl. 
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Tim. 52 A, the troSox7 (i. e. matter) is identified with ywépa. Possibly 
the writer of Asc/, II had that passage in mind, and spoke of space 
here with the intention of expressing his dissent from the Z7maeus. 
Cf. Asc? III. 17 b as emended: #Ay ‘ multis loci instar qualitatemque 
habere creditur’. 

in se vim totius naturae (yevjjcews?) habet. In the tradi- 
tional text, the subject of this clause is Space. But the purpose 
of the whole paragraph appears to be to deny this proposition with 
respect to Space, and affirm it with respect to Matter. I have 
therefore transposed the words. 

15. At vero ea... discernenda sunt. This statement is first 
made in general terms, and is afterwards applied to Space in 
particular. 

ut (...). The clause introduced by w¢ has disappeared ; and 
videatur has probably been substituted for vzdetur by way of an 
attempt to patch up the mutilated passage. 

The meaning appears to be, that on the one hand ‘Ay is both 
ayevvnros and yevyytixy, and on the other hand rémos is ayévvyntos 
but not yevvntiKos. 

locus mundi cum his quae in se sunt. J se must be taken 
to mean 7 mundo, not 7 loco. The translator ought to have 
written, not zz se, but zz eo, The words locus mundi &c. signify 
the space in which the whole universe is contained, as opposed to 
the space in which this or that particular thing is contained. Cf. 
Ar. Phys. 4. 2094 32: kal romos 6 pev Kowos, ev © aravta Ta CHpard 
eat, 6 8 idios, &v & TpuTw (ExaoTov Tov gwpdtwv). But as the sense in 
which docs is here spoken of is sufficiently explained by the following 
sentence (‘locum autem dico in quo sint omnia’), the words mund? 
cum his quae tn se sunt are superfluous ; and the passage would read 
better if they were omitted. 

Neque enim .. . sustinere potuisset. Space must be 
ayévvntov, because it must have been already in existence before 
any (corporeal) thing came into being. Cf. Pl. Zim. 5238: xai 
fpapev dvaykatov eivat mov 76 Ov dmrav év Tut TOTM Kal KaTéxov Xopay 
Twa, TO de pnt ev yh pare tov Kat’ ovpavov ovdey eivar. Ar. Phys. 
4. 208 b 20 ff.: dofee & dy Kat “Haiodos dphGs r€yew roujoas mpSrov 
TO Xd0s,... Os d€ov mpdtov trdpéa ydpav Tois ovor, dia Td voutler, 
@aorep ot zoAXoi, mavta eval wev Kal ev Torw. «i 8 ott ToLwodro, 
Gavpacry tis dv ein 7) Tod Térov Svvamis, Kal mpotépa Tavtwv’ od yap 
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avev Tov dhdwy obdev éorwy, éxetvo 8 dvev Tov dAAwv, dvayKy rpStov evar. 
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The translator has written potwisse¢ in place of posse¢; see note on 
As¢. 1. 8, ‘qui illum... intueri potuisset’, 

nec qualitates ... dinosci potuissent. dinosci is hardly the 
right word ; for it is the existence of things, and not men’s knowledge 
of them, that is in question. The Greek must have been to the 
effect that things could not Aave distinct qualities &c. if they were 
not in space. 

With this paragraph concerning space should be compared 
Ascl. III 34a, where a different view is maintained, and the 
independent or substantive existence of space is denied. The two 
passages cannot have been written by the same person. 

Sic ergo et mundus (i.e. d\n) quamvis natus non sit. If 
there is no lacuna between this and the preceding paragraph, sic 
must be taken as qualifying ~atus non sit, and not omnium naturas 
habet; that is, the meaning must be ‘Matter then, though it is 
likewise (i.e. as Space is) ungenerated’ &c.; for it is in being 
ayevynta that vAn and téros are alike. The Latin does not lend 
itself readily to this interpretation; but the translator may have 
misunderstood the Greek. 

in se tamen omnium naturas (yewyjoes?) habet. Matter 
contains in itself the power of generating all things. 

Hoc est ergo totum qualitatis (diversae, prout natura est' 
materiae. The All includes both good things and bad things ; and 
this diversity in the quality of the things produced results from the 
varying operation of the productive force of matter. It seems certain 
that this was the writer’s meaning, though the exact wording is 
doubtful. Cf. Cord. XIV. 7: py dia rv moiKrdlay TOV ywomévov 
dudagy K.7.A. 

16a. Ne ergo dix(er\i(tis), o Asclepi et (Tat et) Hammon, 
It may be presumed that in the original Ascd, II as an independent 
dialogue Hermes addressed his discourse to a single pupil, and 
consequently, that the earliest form of the Greek would be repro- 
duced by writing xe exgo dixeris here, and tua tamen causa for vestrt 
tamen causa below, and retaining only one of the three names. The 
plural address was probably substituted by the compiler of the Adyos 
téXevos ; and as he can have had no reason for omitting Tat while 
naming the two other disciples, Za¢ e¢ must have dropped out by 
accident. 

(|Non poterat deus... avertere a rerum natura malitiam.|| 
The traditional text is meaningless, By interchanging this sentence 
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with dicunt enim... a malitia liberare below, we obtain the sense 
which the context requires. It is the teacher himself who holds that 
‘it was impossible for God to exclude evil from the universe’ ; and 
the impiety which he condemns consists in finding fault with God 
for not doing what it was not possible for God to do. Perhaps the 
two sentences may have been intentionally interchanged by a 
transcriber who shrank from applying the words xon foterat 
to God. 

Cf. Pl. Theaet. 176A: adN ob? drrodéoOat Ta Kaxd SvvaTov, «+. THV 
St Ovnriv diow Kat rovde tov Térov wepiToAE e& avay«yns. Plut. Zs. e¢ 
Os. 49: peueypévn yap % rodde rod Kécpov yeverrs Kal ovoraors ef 
évavriov od py icorbevav dvvdpewv, GAAG THs BeAtiovos TO KpaTos eoTiV" 
drodécbat 8& riv pavrnv ravtdracw advvarov, ToANV pev EurrepuKviav 
TO cépate toAAyv 88 TH Woyy Tod wavrds, Kal mpds THY BeAtiova ael 
dvopaxotoay. 

A different view is expressed in Corp. XIV. 7~9, where we are told 
that it is impious to say that God od dvvara. The writer of that 
libellus admits, however, that evil follows on yéveors ‘ as rust forms on 
metal’ ; and that amounts to the admission of an dvay«n which God 
cannot overcome. 

Quibus respondendum nihil omnino est. This phrase implies 
contempt, such as is more fully expressed by Celsus in Orig. ¢. Ce/s. 8. 
49: GdAG Tois TodTO TeHopévors OdK.. . AELoV [ Todo | diareyer bau’ obror 
ydp eiow ot xal Ta GAXa aypotkot Kal akaOapror K.T.d. 

quantum rationabiliter potuisset. Potuit or poterat would 
have been more correct. Cf. sustinere potuisset above. 

sensu, disciplina, intellegentia mentes hominum est mune- 
rare dignatus. God’s purpose in bestowing intelligence on men is 
to give them a protection against evil. Cf. Asc/. III. 22 b, where the 
same thought recurs. ‘The topic is there introduced by these words : 
*dignum est hunc persequi tractatum, atque expedire quare solis 
hominibus intellegentiam et disciplinam divinitas suam sit inpertire 
dignata.’ The author of that passage could not possibly have written 
thus, if he had already dealt with the same question, and given the 
same answer to it, a few pages before. Here then we have a clear 
proof that Asc/. II and Asc/. III were originally unconnected. 

In ch. 22 b, God’s gift to men is called inéellegentia et disciplina, 
and ratio disciplinague. In ch. 41 b, condonans nos sensu, ratione, 
intellegentia is the translator’s rendering of yapurduevos piv vodv, 
Adyor, wow. Probably therefore in ch. 16a also sensus is vods (as 
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frequently elsewhere in the Asclepius), and intellegentia is yous; and 
disciplina certainly stands for émorjpyn. The three terms may be 
distinguished thus: vois is the faculty or ‘ part of the soul’, by which 
man knows ; émvornn is knowledge in its subordinate branches ; and 
yvaous is the supreme knowledge, i.e. the knowledge of God, which 
involves also love of God, and, in its highest degree, union with God. 
Cf. Corp. X. 10a: yvaors S€ éotw ertorhpns 76 TéXos, emvarHun S8... 
Godparos, épyavw xpwpévyn aitd 76 vol.—vods is the mental eye, and 
ériotypn and yvdors are a lower and a higher grade of mental vision. 

est divina intellegentia prudentiaque munitus. If a man 
shuns evil, the intellectual powers by means of which he does so have 
been bestowed on him by God; and thus it is ‘God’s wisdom and 
providence’ that has protected him. It would be possible also to 
translate the words thus, ‘he is protected by God-given intuition and 
wisdom’, taking zntellegentia prudentiague to be properties of man 
(equivalent to sexsu, disciplina, intellegentia above), instead of proper- 
ties of God. But this would be less suitable to the context ; for the 
thing to be proved is that God has done all that could be done to 
counteract evil. 

fundamentum est enim disciplinae in summa bonitate con- 
sistens. Here disciplina (éxioryun) alone corresponds to semsus, 
aisciplina, tntellegentia above. Summa bonitas must mean the good- 
ness of God ; knowledge is a gift bestowed on man by God’s bounty. 
If he had been speaking of human goodness, the writer would rather 
have said that goodness is founded on knowledge (of God). 

[Spiritu autem ...subiectus est]]. This sentence has nothing 
to do with the subject-matter of Asc/, II. It is probably a displaced 
marginal appendage to the paragraph concerning sfiritus which 
follows at the beginning of Asc/. III]. The words spiritu autem 
ministrantur omnia et vegetantur in mundo are a doublet of Aseé. III. 
17a tinit., spiritu vero agttantur sive gubernantur omnes in mundo 
Species. 

[Itaque (haec) hactenus a nobis intellegantur.] These words 
mark the end of Asc, II. They were probably added by the com- 
piler of the Adyos réAeos, as were the corresponding words (£7¢ de 
his... hinc sumatur exordium) at the beginning of Asc?. II. 
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16 b. Mente sola intellegibilis &c. The interest of the writer 
of Ascl. III seems to be centred in the question ‘How ought we to 
worship the gods?’ With a view to answering that question, he sets 
forth a system of theology (ratio divinorum, 19a). ‘The topic of 
theology is introduced in ch. 18 b,! by the mention of vots and 6eot 
vontrot; and accordingly, it is at that point (19 a) that Hermes warns 
his disciple of the sublimity of the truths which he is about to reveal. 
The words which he there uses (divina nudo mysteria &c.) must be 
taken as applying to the whole of the discourse which follows. But 
by way of leading up to the main topic, the writer, before entering 
on the ratio divinorum, begins by giving a short account of the 
constitution of the sensible or corporeal universe,—a ratio munda- 
norum, or cosmology,—which is contained in chs. 16b, 17 a, 17¢ 
(with chs. 33a-34a added as an appendage). The discourse of 
Hermes begins abruptly with the words Afente sola intellegibilis &c., 
and it is possible that, in Asc/. III as an independent dialogue, these 
words were preceded by some introductory sentences, which were 
omitted by the compiler of the Adyos réAevos ; but there is no reason 
to think that anything of importance to the exposition of the doctrine 
has been lost here. 

The contents of this preliminary ‘cosmology’ are summed up in 
1™7.c, where we are told that it deals with principalia omnium 
(mundanorum) ; and these principalia appear to be vAn, popdal, and 
TVEdpa. 

Compare the very similar arrangement of the first part of Ased. I. 
In that “éel/us also, there is a preliminary paragraph on the 
constituents of the Kosmos (chs, 2b, 3 a), ending with the sentence 
‘Totus itaque quibus formatus est mundus’ &c., on which follows a 
solemn introduction of the topic of theology (d/vinitatis ratio, 3b). 
This parallelism of arrangement is in itself enough to prove that 
Ascl. land Asc?. III were originally two distinct and unconnected 
documents ; the repetition would be impossible in a single treatise 
composed as a whole by one author. 

In chs. 33 a-34.a, we have a passage treating of Void and Space. 
That passage, where it stands in the MSS., interrupts the continuity 

1 It is true that the supreme God has already been spoken of in 16b and 17a; 


but what is said about him there is brought in merely because it is needed for the 
explanation of the Kosmos. 
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of the discourse, and is manifestly out of place. There is, in fact, no 
place in Asc/. III where it would be in keeping with the context, 
except immediately after ch. 17c¢; and at that point, it fits on 
perfectly. After speaking of the true principalia mundanorum (viz. 
vAy, poppal, and wvedua), the writer might very well go on to speak 
of two things (viz. kevov and réros) which are erroneously supposed 
to be princtpalia mundanorum, and to show that the common opinion 
about them is mistaken. I conclude then that, if the passage on 
Void and Space was intended to form part of Ascé. III at all, it must 
have been meant to stand next after ch.17c; and I have transposed 
it accordingly. 

But how did it come to be placed in its traditional position? As 
it is complete in itself, and shows no sign of fracture at the beginning 
or end, its transference can hardly have been caused by the acci- 
dental shifting of a leaf. Possibly its writer (whether the original 
author of Asc/, III or another) may have written it as a supplement 
to chs. 16 b-17 c after the bulk of the treatise was finished ; he may 
have left it lying loose (perhaps appending a note, which was subse- 
quently overlooked, to indicate the position for which he intended 
it); and a transcriber may have written it in at the point where 
chance had placed it. 

summus qui dicitur. vtoros, as a designation of God, was in 
common use among the Jews ; it frequently occurs e.g. in the Jewish 
Oracula Sibyllina. But its use is not to be taken as a proof of 
Jewish influence ; for any Greek who had occasion to speak of the 
supreme God might easily hit on the word independently. Zeus was 
called tyuocros by Greeks, from the time of Pindar and Aeschylus 
downward. 

sensibilis dei: i.e. mundi. Cf. Asc, I. 3c: ‘caelum ergo, 
sensibilis deus.’ 0.8: Oedv édpardv kat aicbyrov. The term aio@yros 
«és, as applied to the Kosmos, is ultimately derived from the 
concluding words of Pl. Zzm. 

in se circumplectitur [omnem locum]. ‘The writer, who in 
ch. 34a refuses to admit the substantive existence of docus, would 
hardly mention it in enumerating the contents of the Kosmos. 
Moreover, space, if mentioned at all, should be said to contain 
the Kosmos rather than to be contained in it. Probably 
therefore the words omnem locum have been inserted by another 
hand. ; 
omnem rerum substantiam totamque (gignentium crean- 
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tiumque]] materiam. Cf. 17 b as emended: ‘sunt visibiles formae 
... uniuscuiusque ... tota substantia.’ The otcva of a thing (in the 
sense in which the term is here used) is the sum of the popdaé with 
which its #Ay is endued ; so that odcéa: and tAy together make up the 
whole contents of the Kosmos. The words gignentium creantiumque, 
as a qualification of materiam, yield no satisfactory sense ; and on 
the other hand, guantumcumgue est demands a genitive; I have 
therefore transposed the words. Quantumcumque est gignentium 
creantiumgue may be taken to mean the whole number of living 
things which possess reproductive power; and in that sense, the 
phrase describes a part of the contents of the Kosmos, which have 
already been summed up by the terms ovcoia and vAy. The repro- 
ductive energy of every single animal and plant is included in, and is 
a constituent part of, the vital energy of the Kosmos as a whole, the 
aic6yrds Geds; and that vital energy is diffused through the Kosmos 
by God, working with wvetua as his instrument. 

It is possible, however, that the Greek has been inaccurately 
translated, and that guantumcumque est gignentium creantiumque 
stands for something like ravra ta yevyntd, OY waca yéveots, in the 
sense of ‘all things that come into being ’. 

17 a. Quasi organum vel machina. Cf, Corp. X. 18: dpydvw 
TO wupt...xpyta. The function here assigned to wvedpa (1. e. warm 
air, the vehicle of life) is there assigned to fire. In 19b, we are 
told that ‘aer . .. organum est vel machina omnium, per quam 
omnia fiunt.” See note ad loc. 

The writer’s conception of veda and its function in the Kosmos 
is derived from the Stoics. But he shows some confusion of thought 
in putting rvedua on a par with tAy and popdai, as one of the three 
principalia mundanorum ; for wvedya in the Stoic sense is itself 
vAy endued with certain popda/ or zoudrytes. It seems as if he here 
limited the term tAy to the matter of which gross and fponderadle 
bodies are made, and assumed zvedya to be differently constituted 
from such bodies. See 18 b énzz. 

Spiritu ... gubernantur omnes in mundo species. The 
word sfecies cannot here signify either the formae visibiles (aicOyra 
<idy) imposed on matter, or the eternal idSéac (species divinae and 
tncorporales, ch. 35), of which the aicOyra «idy are copies; for of 
neither of these could it be said that ‘God has distributed to each 
one of them its special ¢vois’. We must therefore take sfeczes 
(cid) to mean in this sentence either ‘kinds or classes of beings’, 
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or (as in Ascl. I. 4 f.) ‘individuals’.  Secundum naturam suam 
corresponds to wt cucusgue naturae qualitas est inallata below; and 
curusgue there means ‘ of each individual thing’. 

omnium est (formarum) receptaculum. /ormarum is required 
here to complete the sense, and must be understood again with the 
following omniumgue. 

omniumque agitatio atque frequentatio (spiritu efficitur (?)). 
kivnors (agitatio) is here used in the sense of peraod7, i.e. substitu- 
tion of one form for another; and aixvoois (freguentatio) signifies 
the unbroken succession of the different forms which a thing assumes 
in the course of its life and growth. veda is the instrument by 
which life and growth are effected; and this may be expressed in 
other words by saying that zvedua is that by means of which the 
matter of which the thing consists is endued with a constant 
succession of different forms. In this way the writer combines the 
Platonic doctrine of matter and form with the Stoic doctrine of 
TVED|LA.. 

spiritu vero inplet omnia, ut cuiusque naturae qualitas 
est inaltata. The writer of Asc/. III agrees with the Stoics in 
saying that zvedua is present throughout the universe, and is the 
vehicle of life in all things. But he differs from them in recognizing 
a supracosmic God by whose ordinance the vitalizing zvetdua is 
distributed to all things in the Kosmos; whereas the supreme God 
of the Stoics is himself a part of the Kosmos, being the zip voepoy 
inherent in the veda by which the Kosmos is permeated. 

The Stoic doctrine of wvedua is that which is stated by Virgil,’ 
Georg. 4. 221 sgg.: ‘(quidam dixere) deum . . . ire per omnes| 
terrasque tractusque maris caelumque profundum ; | hinc pecudes, 
armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum | quemque sibi tenues nascentem 
arcessere vitas.’ Virg. Ae. 6. 724 5gg.: ‘caelum ac terras camposque 
liquentes |. . . spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus | mens 
agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. Inde hominum pecu- 
dumque genus, vitaeque volantum,’ &c. 

According to the Stoics, the operations of the wvedya are of 
three different grades, viz. éfis (cohesive force), dvous (vegetable life), 
and wx (animal and human life). See note on Asc/. I. 4. Diog. 
Laert. 7. 138 sg.: rov kdcpov (dr)oKeto ar Kata vodv Kal mpovo.ay, 
Kabd dyor Xpvourmos év tots Iepi mpovolas, xat Toceddvios év (7d 
tpirw ?) Ilept Oedv, eis dav abrod pépos dujxovtos rod ‘vot! (dege 


1 Virgil probably got his statement of it from Posidonius. 
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rvevparos),' kabarep ep’ yudv THs Yux7s" GAN dyn S0 dv pev parrov, 
80 dv 88 jrrov. 8c dv pev yap as eis KexopyKer, os dua TY doTav 
kal tov vevpwr' dv dy 88 ds vods, ws Sa Tod WyepoveKod. Nemesius 
Nat, hom. 2: Giv piv Néyovor kal ra wavta dvxa Exrixiy lonv, Kal? 
5 ovvéxerar bd rhs Tod ravrds Yuyfs eis 7d elvar povov Kal jay 
SiavecOar. (All force is a ‘kind of life; and where there is life, 
there is rvedua. Thus even a lump of inorganic matter contains 
so much of life—and accordingly, of rvedua—as is needed to hold 
it together.) See Arnim Svo. Vet. U, pp. 144-151. 

17 c. sunt in his aut per haec aut de his ((mundana, ut ita 
dixerim,)) omnia. J» Ais refers, I suppose, to try; per haec, to 
rvedpa ; and de his, to the popdat, of which the oveta of all material 
things consists. This seems to be the best place that can be found 
for the words mundana ut ita dixerim, which occur as a detached 
fragment in 18a. It is probably the translator who, in the words wt 
ita dixerim, apologizes for here using the term mundana, which, as 
employed by him, has the two different meanings koopixd and tArka. 

In the MSS., and in previous editions, omnia has been detached 
from this sentence, and taken as the first word of the following 
sentence, which is assigned to Asclepius. 

33 a. inane nec esse aliquid nec esse potuisse. The Pytha- 
goreans (Ar. Phys. 4.6, 213 b 22: Archytas, as reported by Eudemus, 
Mullach /7. ph. Gr. II. 117 b), Democritus, and Epicurus asserted 
the existence of void; Plato (Zim. 798) and Aristotle (Phys. 4) 
denied it. The Stoics denied the existence of void within the 
Kosmos, but asserted the existence of infinite void outside 
the Kosmos. The doctrine of Chrysippus on tézos and xevov is 
reported by Arius Didymus, Diels Doxogr. p. 460. For the Stoic 
view concerning void, see also Aetius, Diels 7d. p. 316 ; Diog. Laert. 
7.140; Cleomedes 1, 2-8 (from Posidonius).?_ The Hermetist, when 

1 you cannot be right ; if we retain it, we get the statement that vods permeates 
some things as vows, and other things, as something else than vods. For mvevparos, 
cf. Alex. Aphrod. De mixtione p. 223 Bruns; (the Stoics say) 7o may #v@oGai re 
cal ouvexedOat, mvevpatds Tivos ia mayTds SiykovTos avTov. 

? Zeller, Ecdectics, Eng. tr. 1883, p. 60, says that ‘ Posidonius, deviating from 
his predecessors (of the Stoic school), would only allow so much space external to 
the world, as would be necessary for the world’s éem¥pwois’. Schmekel, Phil, der 
mittleren Stoa, p. 240, expresses the same opinion; according to Posidonius, he 
says, ‘der Raum . , . ist nicht unendlich, sondern nur so gross als die Raumerfiillung 
es mit sich bringt ; doch ist seine Ausdehnung fast unendlich’. (What is meant by 
‘almost infinite’?) ‘Wahrend der Zeit der Weltbildung ist ein Teil desselben 
ausserhalb der Welt vollkommen leer.’ This view of Posidonius’s doctrine is based 


on Aetius, Diels Doxogr. p. 338: of Sraxwol evar xeviv, els d ard Tiv eemipwow 
> , © , -” ” 
avadverat 6 Koopos, “dretpos wv" (dmepoy dv Heeren). —Iocedduvios épnoe Td exrds 
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he wrote this chapter, probably had in view the Stoic doctrine of 
void as expounded by Posidonius. He agrees with the Stoics in 
denying the existence of void within the Kosmos; and it is the Stoic 
assertion of the existence of infinite void outside the Kosmos that 
suggests to him the question which he answers in his own way below, 
‘nec istud enim quod dicitur extra mundum’ &c. 

Cf. Corp. II. 10: otd2 &y trav dvrwv éort Kevov, 7.4. The argument 
which follows in that document closely resembles that of Asc/. III. 
33a and 33¢. 

Omnia enim mundi sunt membra plenissima . . . corpori- 
bus. The mundi membra (ra Tod kdopov popia) are the four elements, 
earth, water, air, and fire, which are thought of as disposed in four 
distinct strata. Each of these four strata is wholly filled with bodies ; 
and so the Kosmos as a whole is full. Cf. Corp. II. 2: oriBapds (6 


TOD KbapoVv ov AmELpov, GAN Gaov avrapxes els SiddAvow. But this statement is 
surely a blunder of Aetius (or of some one by whom his text has been transmitted), 
caused by a misunderstanding of the passage of Posidonius which is reproduced in 
Cleomedes 1. 2-8 (ed. Ziegler, 1891). Cleomedes, at the point where he speaks of 
the ecfyroszs, is occupied in proving that «evdy exists, and not in ascertaining its 
extent. He says that those who accept the ecpyrosts (as Posidonius did) must 
admit that xeydy exists outside our present Kosmos, because at the ecfyroszs the 
Kosmos will be vaporized, and will consequently expand ‘to more than ten thousand 
times its present extent’, and there must be room for its expansion; but he then 
goes on to say that even if you deny the ecpyroszs (as Boethus and Panaetius did), 
you must still admit the existence of xeyéy outside the Kosmos for another reason, 
which he proceeds to give. And he afterwards asserts emphatically and repeatedly 
that this sevdv is dreipov. E.g. dre "58 (lege 5h) fw Tod Kdcpou Kevoy eivat 
dvaykatorv, yvupipov Sid TOY TpoaTodeSaypevev’ Sri S& TOUTO dnd TavTds épous ad’Tod 
eis Greipov Sine dvayKkadtratév éott, did ToUTwy av KaTapadoimev.... ad ay 
yvwpipov ws ove eévdéxeTal mov mepatrovcda TO éfw Kevdv* dmetpov dpa éaTiv... 
dvaykatov Toivuy dporoyely Huds, dmecpov elvar TO E€w TOU Kdapov Kevdy. 

We are told in the note at the end of Cleomedes’ treatise that its contents ‘are 
not the opinions of the writer himself, but have been collected from various writings, 
old and recent; most of what is said in it is taken from Posidonius’. Diels, 
Doxogr. p. 21, speaks of Posidonius, ‘unde Cleomedis libellus ... paene totus 
excerptus est’; andSchmekel (p. 189) says that ‘ Cleomedes dies (viz. the passage 
about the ecfyvoszs) aus Posidonius abschreibt’. But if Cleomedes is here repro- 
ducing Posidonius, then Posidonius held precisely the doctrine which Aetius, in the 
words quoted above, attributes to the Stoics in general, viz. ‘that there is a void 
(outside the Kosmos), into which the Kosmos expands at the ecpyrosis, avd that 
this void ts infinite’. 

Schmekel himself, 2d. p. 188 n. 2, admits this by implication ; for he there says 
‘Mit der periodischen Auflésung der Welt in Feuer hingt bei den Stoikern die 
Annahme eines wmendlichen leeren Raumes ausserhalb des Kosmos xotwendig 
zusammen’. Hirzel, Unters. 2 Cic. 1. 225 ff. (referred to by Zeller and Diels) 
considers Aetius’s statement (that the «evdy of Posidonius was ov« dmetpov) to be an 
error. I have not read Hirzel’s argument ; but I have little doubt that he is right 
in his conclusion. 

Cleomedes 1. 4 fiz., where he is proving that xevdv does not exist wzthin the 
Kosmos, says ove, pt) i’ évds "rém0v! cuvexopevou (rod Kécpov), kal TOD mvEdpaTos 
pi) 8 GAou dvros cuppvods, ofdy 7’ dv Hy huiy Spay 7) akovev, (For témov read 
TOvOU. ) 

2806-8 H 
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xdcpos)' TerAjpwra yap d\Awv copdtov peyddwov roddGv, paddov Se 
TavTwV boa EFTL TWUATON, 

validitate et tenuitate diversa. Air, for instance, is /enués in 
comparison with water, and water in comparison with earth. To an 
atomist, validitas and fenuitas (‘ density’ and ‘ rarity ’) would signify 
the presence of smaller and larger intervals of void between the 
particles of which the body is. composed. But the writer, since he 
denies the existence of void, must understand /evwifas in a sense com- 
patible with continuity of substance ; and he probably means by it 
‘readiness to yield to pressure’. 

[Sieuti enim] is followed by no apodosis, and seems to have been 
inserted through some misunderstanding. 

istud .. . quod dicitur extra mundum, si tamen est aliquid. 
The writer cannot resist the tendency to speak to ra vonra in terms 
of spatial relation ; he talks of them (as does Plato in the myth of the 
Phaedrus and elsewhere) as if they were located in the region beyond 
the outermost sphere of the visible and corporeal Kosmos. But he is 
aware, or half aware, that this is not true in the literal sense of the words; 
and he consequently puts in the saving clause ‘si tamen est aliquid’. 
Cf. ch. 27b: ‘deus, supra verticem summi caeli consistens’ &c. 
The ‘ fullness’ of which he is thinking is the 7Ayjpwpya of the duvapes 
of God; and he doubtless knows that God is not situated in a par- 
ticular portion of space (see 34 b); yet he cannot help imagining that 
it is so. We have not yet left off using the word ‘heaven’ with 
a similar implication. Even Plotinus, strongly as he insists that the 
vontd are not év rérw, cannot avoid the use of spatial terms (dave, 
éxet, &c.) with reference to them; cf. Plot. 4. 3. 17, «i yap ovpavos év 
TO aicbn7td térw dpeivwv, cin dv mporexijs TOV vontdv ToIs eaxarots. 
For s¢ tamen est aliquid, compare Corp, XI. ii. 19: Ta éxrds, et yé ru 
€xTos TOD Kdopov. Corp, IV. 5: Ta &v otpavG, Kal «i ti eotw brép 
otpavov. The topic may have been suggested to the writer by the 
physical question discussed by Posidonius ; but the point of view of 
the Hermetist, who believes that ra voyrd are dodpara, though he 
may fail at times to realize all that is implied in his belief, is different 
from that of the Stoics, who held that all things real, God not 
excepted, are corporeal. 

divinitati suae: contrasted with naturae suae et qgualitat? below. 
The Gedrns of the abode of God is opposed to the tAoryns of the 
aic@yros kdopos. Vaturae suae et qualitati convenientium is equivalent 
to aivOyrav, as divinitati swae similium is equivalent to voytév. 
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corporum et animalium. The mention of (6a, as a class of 
things distinct from odpara, seems to be out of place here. Possibly, 
however, the Greek was cwyudrwv rAjpns éorl . . . Kal tovtwv Lov 
éxovrwy, Or something of the sort ; ‘bodies,—yes, and living bodies.’ 
In the view of the writer, all things in the universe are alive, in higher 
or lower degree; ‘ spiritu inplet omnia.’ 

[aut quod acie sumus obtunsi|. Distance makes a thing look 
small, by the law of perspective ; but why should the dimness of our 
sight make a thing look small? It may prevent us from seeing the 
thing at all; but it cannot alter the apparent size of the thing, as long 
as the thing is visible to us. These words then are out of place; 
their writer must have intended them to stand after propter nimiam 
brevitatem aut tenuitatem, and to be followed by non videmus. But 
if placed in that position, they impair the concinnity of the passage ; 
it therefore seems probable that they were added by a later hand. 

propter nimiam brevitatem (aut tenuitatem non videmus). 
A mention of /enwitas is clearly needed here ; cf. above, minora vero 
aut tenutora aut vix vidert aut omnino non possunt. The instance of 
air, of which the writer speaks below, is an instance of /enwztas, and 
not of dvevitas. 

The things with which the Kosmos are filled are all visible déz\ds, 
i.e. corporeal; but some of them are invisible jyuiv. Things which 
are invisible in the latter sense only must be distinguished from 
those which are truly or absolutely aépara, viz. on the one hand ra 
vonra, and on the other hand vay dpopdos (see ch. 17 b). 

33 b. [[Dico nune daemonas ...commotio.]| This sentence 
is irrelevant to the discussion of void, and must be excised. As- 
suming that the writer held, as most Platonists did, that daemons 
are not bodiless, but have bodies composed of air or zvetua, he 
might possibly have mentioned them as an instance of things 
corporeal and yet invisible to us; but if this had been his meaning, 
he would not have introduced his instance with the words dco nunc, 
which imply that certain kinds of daemonic beings are the sole or 
chief subject of discussion. See chs. 28, 29a, with which I take 
this passage to be connected. 

33c. ut inane ab igni, ab aqua. Cf. Cic. De fato 11. 24 (from 
Carneades): ‘quum vas inane dicimus, non ita loquimur ut physici, 
quibus inane esse nihil placet: sed ita ut, verbi causa, sine aqua, 
sine vino, sine oleo vas esse dicamus.’ 

((spiritu tamen et aere,))... vacuum esse non possit. Accord- 
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ing to the Stoics, rveta permeates all things, and is continuous 
throughout the Kosmos. Cf. Corp. Il. 11: ratra ody, & ob pys elvar 
kevd, Kt.\. Timaeus Locr. 5: wip pev dv dad rav Aewropepiav dua 
rdévrov Fev, ahp S& ba rav drwy ew rupds, Twp Se da Tas yas. 
dravra & dv rAnpy evri, ovdey Kevedv aroXetrovTa. 

quamvis sit breve [vel magnum}. The words vel magnum 
must have been added by some one who misunderstood the meaning, 
There is some point in saying that not even the smallest portion of 
space can be empty; but there is no point in saying that no portion 
of space, however small or /avge, can be empty. 

34 a. Similiter vero de loco dicendum est. Cf. Asc/. II. 15, 
where a different and inconsistent account of space is given. 
According to Cleomedes 1. 4, xevov is 76 otdv te d€€acbar cdma, and 
Toros iS Kevov bro Twpatos KaTEXOMEVOY Kal 7ANpovpeEVoV. 

18 b. (...) Mundus itaque nutrit corpora, animas spiritus. 
In this paragraph the writer passes on from the principalia munda- 
norum to vos. Compare Asc/. I. 6 b as emended, where a like transi- 
tion is made in very similar language: ‘Alimenta autem sunt bina 
animae et corporis... . Anima ignis et aeris. .. agitatione nutritur : 
corpora ex aqua et terra... augescunt. [Spiritus. . . cuncta vivificat. | 
Sensus (vois)... de animalibus cunctis humanos tantum sensus ad 
divinae rationis intellegentiam . . . sustollit.’ 

A connecting passage has probably been lost before mundus 
itague &c.; but one or two sentences would be enough to fill 
the gap. 

What is here meant by mundus? According to the parallel 
passage in Asc/. I, it ought to mean agua ef terra, the two znferiora 
mundi elementa (in contrast to fire and air, or to zvetdya, which is 
a mixture of fire and air), We must suppose either that the author 
of the Greek wrote tAyn, and meant by it ‘gross matter’, i.e. earth 
and water (a thing different from the dows tAn spoken of in 17a 
and 17b); or else, that suwndus has been wrongly substituted for 
some other term denoting earth and water. 

In the Stoic system, from which the term zvedua is borrowed, 
the statement antmas nutrit spiritus (xvedpa Wvxas tpéper) would 
be strictly correct ; for the Yvx7 of the Stoics is corporeal, and is 
merely a special modification of the corporeal rvedua. The Her- 
metist has taken over the statement unaltered, though according 
to his view the vy, being incorporeal, cannot be literally ‘fed’ by 
the corporeal zvedua. His meaning would be more exactly expressed 
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by the phrase used elsewhere (e.g. Corf. X. 13), 4 Wx?) ev TO rved- 
part (dxeirar). The corporeal rvetya brings the incorporeal Wuxi) with 
it into the organism into which it enters; and during the life of the 
organism the supply of zvedua is maintained by breathing. 

But it is only the lower and earthly part of the soul,—i.e. such 
‘soul’ or life as men and beasts possess in common,—that is thus 
connected with zvetya. The vods, of which Hermes here proceeds 
to speak, has no corporeal vehicle, but comes direct from God. In 
the following sentence, where vois is called a donum caeleste, odpdviov 
must be understood in a metaphorical sense, as a synonym for 
Getov. The vois is not, like puewma, a gaseous substance which 
streams down from the higher levels of the Kosmos; nor is it 
conveyed from God to man by any such material substance; it is 
wholly incorporeal. 

Sensus = vois: see Ascl. I. 6b, Ase. III. 32 b, and Ase. 41 b. 

neque enim omnes, sed pauci. Here vois signifies a divine 
illumination which is not granted to all men, but to the elect alone. 
iCorp. Lo22-and Carp, 1V._35. Pl. Zan.-s1 E. * Insch..32-b; the 
writer speaks of three different grades of vots; and that which he 
here calls vots without qualification is there distinguished from the 
two lower grades, and called 6 Oetos vots. See Asc. I. 7a, ‘non 
omnes... intellegentiam veram adepti sunt’, where it is implied 
that all men have voids of some sort, but that there is a sezsws (vods) 
aivinior to which only a few among men attain. Similarly, in 
Corp. IX. 5, we are told that all men have véyots, od ras dé avOpwros 
drroXaver THs voncews’ and that man’s vots gives birth to bad thoughts 
as well as good thoughts. Philo habitually uses the word voids in 
the wider sense; e.g. Leg. alleg. 1. 12. 32: 6 8 vods otros yewdys 
€o7l TO ovte Kal POapros, ei un 6 Oeds Eurvevoeiey aitd Sivayw adrnOuw7js 
Cons. Jb. 2. 16. 64, there is a vots ddoyos. Lb. 3.9. 29: the good 
man flees from his idcos vots to God, who is 6 tév dAwy vots’ and the 
idtos vods is yevyTos Kal Ovyros. 

terrae interiectu...eius privatur lumine. The words eé# 
dunae, which follow ¢errae in most of the MSS., must have been 
inserted by some one who overlooked the significance of txterventente 
nocte, and supposed that the writer was speaking of eclipses. But 
eclipses of the sun do not take place at night. Cf. Cic. Wa#. deor. 
2.49: ‘ipsa enim umbra terrae soli officiens (officientis con. Gesner) 
noctem efficit.’ 

natura, ‘a thing’. The MSS. give materia; but the writer 
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would not apply the word vAy, even in a metaphorical sense, to an 
incorporeal thing. Another instance of confusion between the 
words zatura and materia occurs in Asc/, II. 14b. 

caliginum erroribus might possibly mean ‘through wanderings 
caused by darkness’; but it is more probably an inaccurate transla- 
tion of a Greek phrase meaning ‘ by the darkness of error’. 

sensum (sensus MSS.) deorum animam dixerunt. Here 
again sensus stands for vots. Cf. Corp. XII. 1. 8: votv, apxovra 
rdvtwv, Kal Yoxiv dvta Tod Geod ; and 74. 9: 6 vods, Tod Geod Wux7). 
(So the MSS.; but Yvxi) Gedy is different from Yvx7 rod Geod, and 
that passage is probably corrupt.) Philo De ofif. mundi 24. 73: 
ra 8 ad pdvys Kexowvykev Gperis, ducroxa Tans dvTa KaKlas, do7ep ot 
dorépes’ obrou yap da re elvat N€yovtar Kal Loa voepa, waAAov d€ vovs 
aitds éxaotos, dAos 8¢ bAwv arovdatos, Kal mavTos dveridexTos KAKOD. 
(The vods of which Philo here speaks is the sensus divinior, and not 
the lower sort of vots which is common to all mankind.) Sen. /Vat. 
guaest, 1, prolog. 14: ‘Quid ergo interest inter naturam dei et no- 
stram? Nostri melior pars animus est, in illo nulla pars extra 
animum est ; totus est ratio.’ 

The souls of beasts and unilluminated men are devoid of (6 Oetos) 
vovs ; the soul of the illuminated man is a mixture of that lower soul 
with vods; the souls of the voyrol Geof consist wholly of vods, unmixed 
with anything lower. In Corp. X. 19a, we are told that the soul of 
the pious or illuminated man, when released from the body, rids 
itself of its lower part, and becomes pure vods. In Asc/. I (except 
in the passage on transmigration into the bodies of beasts, 12 a), it 
seems to be implied that the vots is the only part of man which is 
immortal ; whence it might be inferred (though the writer does not 
himself draw this inference) that every human soul which survives 
the death of the body ‘becomes pure vois’. 

nec eorum dico omnium. The d& ¢erreni, of whom the writer 
speaks in ch. 37 f., are not exempt from za6y (‘terrenis etenim diis 
... facile est irasci’ &c.); consequently, their souls cannot consist 
of vovs alone. 

But what of the di caclestes? It might be inferred from what is 
said about them elsewhere in Asc/. III that their souls, though 
incorporated in visible bodies, consist of vois and nothing else; 
yet in this passage it seems to be implied that this can be said of 


voytoi Geot only ; for the magni et principales di here spoken of must 
be the voyroi Geol. 
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Iga. [vel rerum capita vel initia primordiorum]. These 
words are out of place here; they are perhaps an alternative for 
principalia et antiquiora et quast capita vel initia omnium in ch. 17 ¢. 

Magna tibi pando, et divina nudo mysteria. Hermes 
here enters on the main subject of his discourse. The solemn 
introduction marks the transition to a more exalted theme. Hitherto 
he has been speaking of mundana, and his mentions of God in 
chs. 16 b and 17a were merely incidental ; he is now about to speak 
of dvina,—that is, to expound the nature of the gods, and explain 
how they ought to be worshipped. 

The word mysteria, as here used, contains no suggestion that 
a theurgic or sacramental operation is about to take place; it 
merely signifies a doctrine which is holy, and has hitherto been 
known to few. The word in itself does not necessarily imply that 
the hearer is under any obligation to keep the doctrine secret from 
others ; for it was often used (as by Paul, for instance,) when there 
was no intention of secrecy, or desire for secrecy. But in some of 
the Hermetica (e.g. Corp. XIII) the disciple is expressly forbidden 
to reveal to others what he has heard; it is therefore Aossidle that 
the writer of Asc/. III here intended the word mysteria to suggest 
such a prohibition. See note on Asc, 1b: ‘tractatum (hunc)... 
inreligiosae mentis est multorum conscientia publicare.’ 

Note the word #02; Hermes is revealing these ‘mysteries’ to a 
single hearer only. I have accordingly altered scz¢ote into sczto below. 

The first part of the ratio divinorum,—i.e. that which (assuming 
my conjectural rearrangement of the text to be right) is contained 
in chs. 18 b, 19 a, ((34 b)), 19 b, ((27 ¢, b)), 19 c, ((34.c)), (17 b)), (35 
and 36)),—consists of, or includes, an exposition of the Platonic 
doctrine of vonra, and their relation to aic@yra. The writer warns 
us, through the mouth of Hermes, that his teaching on this subject 
will not be found easy to understand; and for the modern reader, 
difficulties of a different order have been added. We have to deal 
with a text which has been cut to pieces, and shuffled like a pack 
of cards. I have tried to place the scattered passages in such an 
order that they will yield a more or less continuous sense; but 
I can hardly hope that I have been lucky enough to hit on the 
right place for every fragment. However, some points at least in 
the rearrangement seem certain; for instance, no one, I think, to 
whom it has once been suggested, will doubt that 27 belongs to 
the list of otovdpya:, and ought to stand immediately after 19 b. 
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Deorum... pars intellegibilis, alia vero sensibilis. The 
aic6yro. Gcot are primarily the Kosmos and the heavenly bodies. 
But it would be possible to apply the term also to the ‘ man-made 
gods’ spoken of in ch. 37 ff, i.e. the gods embodied in statues and 
worshipped in the temples. 

magis enim ipsos sentimus quam eos quos visibiles nun- 
cupamus. Does sevfimus here stand for aic@avdueba, or for Gewpod- 
pev? Strictly speaking, the vontol Geof are vO or Adyw Gewpyrot ; 
but it is possible that the writer here said, by way of an intentional 
paradox, that they are in reality even more fully aic@yro/ than are 
the gods commonly called aic@yroé or dparot. 

It may be doubted whether the meaning is that we see these 
gods with our bodily eyes, as manifested in their visible works, or 
that we see them with the ‘ eye of the mind ’, by intellectual intuition. 
For the former thought, cf. Corf. V. 2 and 5, and Corp. XI. il. 22a. 
‘Onatas the Pythagorean ’ (date unknown ; perhaps 50 B.C.—A. D. 50?) 
in Stob. 1. 1. 39, p. 48 W. : 6 pe dv Geds atros ovTe dparos ove aicOyros, 
GANG Adyw pdvov Kat vow Oewpards’ Ta 8 epya ait Kat tal rpases ((Kat 
Tal kata Tov ovpravTa KOcpov eriaTpwpdcres)) evapyées TE Kal aicOyTal 
evr. avtecow avOpiros. The two thoughts occur together in Philo 
Leg. alleg. 3. 32. 99 f., Cohn I, p. 135: of 82 ovtws émroyopevor did. 
oKias Tov Gedy katadapBdvovor, dia Tov epywv TOV TexviTHY KaTavoOdVTES. 
ote O€ Tis TeAEdiTEpOS Kul MGAXOV KeKabappevos Vvois, TA peydAa pvoTHpLa 
panbeis, doris ob ard TV yeyovoTwy TO aitiov yvwpile, ws av dd oKlas 
TO pévov, GAN’ trepxvWas TO yevytov, eudacw evapyn Tod ayevyrov 
AapBave. Of which of these two ways of ‘seeing’ the gods is the 
writer of Asc/. III here thinking? As he says that we can see them 
more Clearly than we see sensible things, he probably means the 
second and higher of Philo’s two ways of apprehending God. 

ratio divinorum (ratio eoque divinior MSS.). Cf. AseZ. I. 
3b: ‘divinitatis etenim ratio, divina sensus intentione noscenda’ &c. 

suique se fontis liquoribus miscebit. ‘The ‘source’ of the 
teaching is God, or the divine vois, by whom or which the teacher 
is possessed or inspired. 

((Haec ergo ipsa (divinorum), ut dicis, (ratio) quae est, 
o Trismegiste?)) This misplaced fragment, one of the three which 
have been put together in ch. 18a, is evidently a question addressed 
to Hermes ; and such a question is appropriate here. The insertion 
of ratio is suggested by comparison with the subsequent question in 
ch. 20a: ‘ Alia haec iterum ratio quae est, o Trismegiste?’? If I have 
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placed the fragment rightly, the vaio mentioned in it must be the 
ratio divinorum of which Hermes has just spoken ; and if we insert 
divinorum, the words wut dicis become intelligible. 

34b. [His ergo sic se habentibus|. I assume these words to 
have been added by a reviser, in order to give a superficial appear- 
ance of connexion with ch. 34a, after the passage had been shifted 
from its original position. 

scito|te] intellegibilem mundum ... esse incorporalem &c. 
Hermes begins his ‘revelation of divine mysteries’ by speaking of 
the vontot Geoé (ch. 19 a); and we find him speaking of them in 
ch. 19 b also, in which he explains how the world is administered 
by a hierarchy of vonrol Oco/, to whom the several orders of aicOyrot 
Geoé are subject. But the connexion between 19 a and rg b is obscured 
by the loss of an intermediate passage. 

The writer’s exposition of the doctrine of vonrot @eoé would 
naturally be preceded by some preliminary explanation of voynra in 
general, or of the vonrds xéopos, in which all vonra are included, 
and of which the vonrot Oeoé are parts. Now in ch. 34), the vonros 
kéajos is spoken of, and spoken of in such a manner as to make it 
evident that, if the passage was in any way connected with a longer 
and fuller discussion of voynra, it must have stood at the deginning 
of that discussion. An introductory paragraph such as ch. 34), in 
which no previous knowledge of the subject is assumed, is appro- 
priate at the point where vonra are first spoken of, but would be 
out of place later on in the dialogue, after Hermes has long been 
talking about them. I have therefore transposed ch. 34b, and 
placed it in the gap between 19a and 1gb. If it stood there, it 
must have immediately followed the question asked by Asclepius 
at the end of 19a; but there still remains a lacuna between the 
end of 34 b and the beginning of 19 b. 

The ‘mystery’, of which Hermes has just said that an intense 
effort of thought is needed to understand it, is in fact the doctrine 
of voyrdé,—that is, the Platonic ‘theory of ideas’ (vonr& €idy). The 
reality and priority of the incorporeal is a fundamental principle of 
Platonism, and is maintained by the Hermetists in general, at least 
to the extent of holding God and vois to be incorporeal ; (concerning 
Wx as distinguished from vots,—the lower wWvyx7j,—there is some 
wavering ;) but the author of Asc/. III differs from some of the 
other Hermetic writers in teaching that principle in the special form 
of the Platonic theory of ideas; and he expounds this theory in 
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the first part of his ratio divinorum, The writer of Asel. I, on the 
other hand, says nothing about ‘ ideas’ in the Platonic sense ;" and 
he would probably have regarded the study of so abstruse a subject 
as an instance of that zmporfuna curiositas by which philosophy 1s 
too often sullied (Asc? I. 14 a). 

The Platonist Atticus (c. A.D. 160-180: Euseb, Pr. ev. 15. 13 
2 ff.: Mullach A. ph. Gr. III, p. 202) speaks of the theory of ideas 
in a tone resembling that of our Hermetist: 7d pév oty d«pov Te Kal 
’cxatov Tov HAdrwvos Procopypdtov éort TO TEpL THY voNnTHY TavTHV 
kat didiov otaiay, Thy tov Wedv. Oa 8% wdvos Te Kal a&ydv ExxaTos TH 
Wyn mpoxetra. 6 pev yap peracxov Kal epixdmevos airis mavTws 
cidatuwv' & d& drodepbets Kat ddvvarjcas Oewpds yevéoOar ravTws 
doupos evdaovias KataeireTal,. . . Tad’Ta yap eotw ois padiora 
(5 Adrwv) trav dAdowv Srepéxet. vonoas yap? (rov) Gedy mpole)orara 
tov dmdvrwv (ds) rarépa® Kal Syprovpydv [kat Seomdrnv Kal Kndepdva),* 
kal yvwpilov éx tov épywv Tov Texvirny mpoTepov vopoaL TodTO O péAeL 
Snpuovpyjoew, 0 otrw [[7S vonbevti|| Karémw érl tov mpaypdrwv 
mpocdyew tiv (rd vonbévrt))® époudryta, (ovveAoyicaro)® r(ov) adrov 89 
(rpdrov)? ri rod Ge0d vorjpara rpecBirepa (elvar)® tov tpaypdrwv. (Kal 
ratra pyow eva)® ra Tov yiwopevov  rapadetypata, dowpara (ovra)™ 
kal vontd, KaT& Ta atta Kal OoavTws éxovTa del, waddioTA pev Kal TPwTWS 
aita évta, tapaizia b€ Kal Tots GAAots TOD elva ToLadTa exaoTa oid Ep 
éotl Kata THY mpos atta dpovryra. (radra dy) cuvdov 6 WAdrwv ovra 
ov pacta dpOjvat, od pay ode AOyw cahds SyrAwhjvar dvvapeva,’® abrds 


1In Ascl. I. 3-4, ‘generic forms’ are spoken of, but not vonrad eiSn in the 
distinctively Platonic meaning of that term. 

? Dindorf and Mullach give the whole passage from vonaas yap to Biot) mapa- 
yiverat as one long sentence, so clumsily constructed that it cannot possibly be 
what Atticus wrote. I have divided it into three sentences, and made such 
alterations as are needed to get a satisfactory meaning. 

5 roy Oedy mpoecT@ra Tay amavrwy ws marépa scripst: Oedv mpos abTa Tov andvTwr 
natépa Dindorf : Ody atrés, ds Tay dndvrwy marépa Mullach. : 

4 nai deondrny Kal Kxndepdva seclust. It is on the word dymovpydy that the 
argument is based ; the divine ‘ craftsman’ works in the same way as a human 
texvirns, first planning or designing in thought the thing which he is about to 
make, and then making the thing in accordance with the plan which is already 
present in his mind. The word marépa is irrelevant; but Atticus may have taken 
it over from the 7zmaeus along with dnpoupydr. 

5 + vonbévre huc transposut. 

8 guvedoyicato addidi, 

7 roy abroy 87) Tpémov scripst : tabrov 51 MSS,: ravroy 84 Tov Tpomov Mullach. 


8 elva addidi, ® cat radra dnow elva addidi. 
10 ~.vopévay scripsi : yevopevwy edd. 
1 oyta addidi. 12 rata 54 addidi. 


15, A reminiscence of Pl. Zim. 28 2 Tov pev ov TonTHy Kal marépa Tovde Tod 
TavTOs evpely TE Epyov Kal ebpovTa eis mavTas dbuvarov héyew. Cf. Herm, af. Stob. 


Teese 
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ws oldv te fv trép aitdv ecimetv Kal ppovqoar Kal rapackevdca tors 
pédAovras éraxohovOjcew mpayparevodpevos [tatral,) kal ry ovpracay 
aitov pirocodiay cis Todro cwvtakdpevos, Tept Tadrd dyow Kal Tiv Tov- 
Tov vonow HV codiay civat, Kal THv emarHnynv SC As 7d dvOpdrwov 
tédos Kal 77 paKxapioty Bor} wapayiverot. Atticus then considered 
that the theory of ideas is indispensable for attainment to happiness, 
but is difficult to understand ; and the writer of Asc/. III seems to 
be of the same opinion. 

Compare the opening words of Porphyry’s "Adoppat mpds ra vonré: 
—Ilay pev copa év ror, ovdev S& Tdv Ka? atta aGowudtwv 7 Tt TOL 
ovtov év TOTm. Ta Kal aiTa dowpata, a’TO @ KpeltTova TavTOs éoTL 
Twpatos Kal Térov, TavTayH eat, ov SuactaTds, GAN’ depos. 

As to the voyros xéopos, cf. Timaeus Locr. (about a.D. 150°), 
Mullach #7. ph. Gr. II, p. 39: tédevwos § det xara ra alcOnrd eorw 
(6 aicOnros Kéopos), dre Kal 7d mapdderypa Thvo abrd, mwepiéxov rdvra 
Ta voata Lwa ev atr@, ovdev éxrds dmédurev GAXO, Spos dv voarov rav- 
Tes, ds dd 6 Kdcpos aicOyrdv. Among these voyra CGa must be 
included the voyrot Geot of whom the Hermetist speaks. According 
to the view which prevailed among the later Platonists, all idéo exist 
in God’s thought, and are constituted by God’s thinking ; (see e. g. 
Philo Opif Mundi 4.19; and in Atticus, quoted above, the id¢a 
are called 7a rod Geod vonpara ;) and it is to be presumed that the 
vontot Oeot are thus constituted. But they are none the less to be 
regarded as distinct and substantively existent persons ; for existence 
in God’s thought is equivalent to reality or substantiality. 

(nisi ei aut longitudinis...addideris... signa)). These 
words have nothing to do with the paragraph about rézos (344), to 
which they are attached in the MSS. ; and it seems probable that they 
belonged to the discussion of rd dodéparov in which I have placed 
them. But zzs¢ does not give a satisfactory connexion; perhaps 
some intervening words have been lost. 

19 b, 27c. Sunt ergo omnium &c. A list of otoudpya. As this 
passage deals with the higher gods by whom the material universe 
is governed, the most suitable position for it might seem to be 
between the account of the deus summus (26 b—32 b) and the account 
of di terrent (37-38 b); and I was at first inclined to put it there. 
But against this must be set the fact that in ch. ((35)), which there 
is reason to place in the earlier part of the /de//us, we find the 
phrase ile Omniformis quem diximus deus, which appears to be 


1 radra seclust. 
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a reference to 19 b,! and therefore to imply that 19 b has preceded ; 
and I have accordingly left rg b in its traditional position, and placed 
27 next after it, The occurrence of such a passage at this point 
can be justified; for after stating in general terms the relation 
between the vonros xédcpos and the aicOyrds xdopos, the writer may 
very well have gone on to describe more precisely the system of 
administration by which the government of the latter is carried on 
by vonrol Geo, i.e. by members of the former; and if we retain it 
here, 19 c follows on appropriately. 

In this passage (tg b and 27¢) the government of the material 
universe is described as follows. Each region or stratum of the 
material world is presided over by a vonrds beds, to whom the term 
otaidpyns is applied. Each oveidpyys governs the aic@yrot Geot who 
occupy the region over which he presides; and the aio@yrot Geoi, 
under the direction of their respective ovovdpxa:, carry on all the 
processes of the material universe, working ‘ one through another’. 
This phrase seems to mean that the aic@yrot Geof of each stratum 
operate immediately on those of the stratum next below them, and 
thus ultimately on all that lies below; the planets, for instance, 
radiate light into the air, and the air transmits it to the earth. 

The scheme may be tabulated thus :— 


Region. aic@nrot Geol. ovotdpyns (vonros eds). 
| 1. Outermost sphere Odpavés Zeus <Hypatos?) 
| 2, Sphere of the fixed stars | The 36 Decani Pantomorphos 
| 3. The7planetary spheres | (The7 planets) Heimarmene 
| 4. The atmosphere ? Zeus (Neatos ?» 
| 5. Earth and sea : Zeus Chthonios 


The aio@yrot Geot are not expressly named, except in the case of 
the first and second regions; and it may be doubted what names 
the writer would have assigned to those of regions 4 and 5. 
Mother Earth at least was recognized as a ‘visible deity’ by most 


9 


of the nations known to the Hermetist ;? is it to be inferred that 
Air and Sea also are alc@yroi Geoi? Or are the ‘visible gods’ of 


_ 1 The reference back to 19 b might however be got rid of by altering diximas 
into dcemus ; that passage therefore does not prove with absolute certainty that 
19 b stood earlier in the /zbe//us than ((35)). 

; a WE. Plut. Fac. tm orbe lunae 21. 14, 935B: 70 58 ys Svoua mavrt mov pirov 
EdAnve kal ripwov, Kat matpQov Apiv damep GAAov Twa bedy céBecOat, 
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the grosser elements rather the gods of the temple-cults, embodied 
in statues,—the di ferreni of ch. 38b? The atmosphere was usually 
assigned to the daemons as their special abode ; but daemons are 
not aio #yrot under normal conditions. 

The functions of the several ‘Departmental Rulers’ (otcudpyar) 
are described as follows, 

(x) The Ruler of the outermost sphere ‘ bestows life on all things’, 
employing the visible otpavés as his agent or instrument. Using 
the terms of the theory of forms, as explained in ch. ((35\), we may 
say that the function of this god is to transmit to the material 
world copies of the ideal forms of the several kinds or races of 
living beings, these copies (the ‘generic forms’) being as yet un- 
modified by the differences which distinguish one individual from 
another of the same race. If so, he must transmit them, not directly 
to the world below, but to the ovoupyys next beneath him, to be 
modified by individual differences, before they can be imposed 
on the matter of which individual bodies consist; for the generic 
form never finds material embodiment until it has been thus dif- 
ferentiated. On the other hand, in terms of the Stoic doctrine of 
mvedua, it might be said that the function of the first otodpyns 
consists in the constant emission of vitalizing fire from the material 
-substance of the highest heaven, and that this vitalizing element passes 
down through the lower spheres of heaven, and entering the air, 
combines with it to form wvedua, by which life is conveyed into the 
bodies of men and beasts on earth. The writer of Asc/. III has 
found some difficulty in harmonizing the conceptions which he has 
borrowed from different schools; and perhaps in this passage, as 
elsewhere, the details of his composite system may not have been 
thought out with perfect clearness or consistency. 

(2) The Ruler of the sphere of the fixed stars, working through 
the Decani as his agents, ‘gives to the individuals of each kind 
their diverse forms’; that is, he modifies the generic form or race- 
type by adding to it individual differences. In ch. ((35)), it is 
explained how these individual modifications of the race-type are 
effected by the revolution of the sphere over which this god presides. 
No two individuals are precisely alike, because no two are born 
under precisely the same aspect of the stars. It is held then that 
the form which the individual assumes at birth is determined by 
the influence of the fixed stars,—or rather, of those thirty-six fixed 
stars or star-groups which are called Decani. 
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(3) The Ruler of the planets (including sun and moon) is 
Heimarmene, ‘who changes all things according to the law of 
dvais’; and by dvois we must here understand growth (and decay). 
The birth-form of the individual has been determined by the 
operation of the fixed stars; the continual succession of changes 
which this form undergoes in the process of life and growth is 
determined by the operation of the planets. (As an obvious instance 
of this, we may take the influence of the sun,—and, according to 
ancient belief, of the moon also,—in determining the growth of 
plants.) And since growth proceeds in accordance with fixed laws, 
and is unalterable by the human will (no man ‘by taking thought 
can add a cubit to his stature’), the power which presides over the 
process is named Heimarmene, that is, Fate or Destiny. Regarded 
as the power which determines for good or ill the series of changes 
in the life-history of the individual, sending eérvyfa or dvervyia as 
the case may be, this deity is also named Tvyn, ‘ Fortune’. 

(4) The region between the lunar sphere (the lowest of the 
planetary spheres) above, and the earth below, is filled with air; 
and so the air acts as the medium or ‘instrument’ by which the 
vitalizing influences of the heavenly bodies (of which their visible 
light is an instance) are conveyed to the earth, and to the men 
and beasts and plants upon the surface of the earth. Accordingly, 
the function of the Ruler of the air is to transmit and distribute 
these influences; he is ‘the subordinate distributer of life’. 

(5) The grosser elements, earth and water, of which the lowest 
stratum or central mass of the universe consists, are the material 
of which the bodies of all living beings here below are composed. 
(Cf. Asc/. I. 6b as emended: ‘corpora ex aqua et terra, inferioribus 
mundi elementis, augescunt.’) Thus the function of the Ruler of 
earth and sea is that of ‘supplying nutriment to (the bodies of) all 
mortal beings’, men, beasts, and plants. 

Whence was this scheme derived? The writer must have obtained 
it either directly or indirectly from a Stoic source ; for it is among 
the Stoics that the nearest analogies are to be found. In particular, 
the use of the name Zeus to denote the god by whom the Kosmos 
is administered is characteristic of Stoicism. Cf. ‘The Stoics’ in 
Diog. Laert. 7. 88: 6 vouos 6 kowds, damep early & dpbds Aoyos bua 
mavTwv épxdpevos, 5 adrds dv 7G Avi. The name Zeus does not, 
I think, occur elsewhere in the Hermetica.! It is used occasionally 


1 Except as the name of the planet Jupiter (Kore Kosmu 28). 
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in mythical passages of Plato, as in the myth of the Phaedrus; but 
the Platonists in general employed other terms in speaking of their 
supreme God; and most of the earlier Platonists did not, as the 
Stoics did, take pains to find a place in their system for Zeus and 
the other deities of the popular cults and myths. 

It is true that some traces of a system similar to that of Asc. III. 
tgb occur in the teaching of the Platonist Xenocrates (about 
330 B.C.). Plut. Plat. guaest. 9. 2: Bevoxpdrys Ala tov év pev (read 
Tov mev év) ToIs Kata Ta adta doatrws éyovow tratov Kade, véaror 8é, 
Tov bro cednvnv. Clem. Alex. Strom. 5. 117: Bevoxpdrys dé... tov 
pev vratov Ala, tov d& véarov Kaddv, eudacw marpds dzoXelrer Kal 
viod. Aetius, Diels Doxogr. p. 304, of Xenocrates: dpéoKxe: dé kal aitd 
(Oetas etvar Svvdpers Zeller) kal évdijcew Tots tAuKols wrorxetors. TovTWY 
dé Tv pev (Ov dépos evepyotoav Svvayw “Hpav Meineke) ‘dada! (“Adyv 
Diels) rpocayopever, tiv dé dia 70d éypod Mowedava, tiv dé Sia THs yis 
gputocropov Anpyntpa. Tatra dé yopyyjcas Tots SrwrKols K.7.A. Thus 
we find two distinct schemes of this kind attributed to Xenocrates ; 
and in one of the two, Zeus, with distinctive epithets, acts as depart- 
mental ruler in different regions of the universe. (This notion may 
have been suggested to Xenocrates by Orphic verses such as those 
in Stob. 1. 1. 23, vol. 1, p. 29 W.: Zets aparos yévero, Zets torratos 
dpytxépavvos, | Zets xehary, Zeds péooa, Aws 8 ék wavta térvKrau. 
Cf. Aesch. fr. 295: Zevs eorw aibyp, Zets dé yj, Leds 8 odpavds’ | 
Zedvs To. Ta TavTA xOTL TVS i7éprepov.) But the Platonisis in general, 
until after the time of Plotinus, were not interested in this method 
of dealing with the popular theology. On the other hand, the 
Stoics took the notion over from Xenocrates ((Z.) ratra yopyyjoas 
rots Srwixois, Aetius /. ¢.), and developed it further. Chrysippus, in 
Philodemus De fietate (Diels Doxogr. p. 545 f.): Xpvourmos... 
Ala dy(oiv civat 7d)v aravr(a S.01Kod)vta Adyov, K(al THY) Tod dAov 
Woyn(v, Ka)t tH TovTou plerox)# mavra (Civ)... . Ala 8& tov aibépa 
rovs S¢ rov “AroAXw* Kali) THY Anuyntpa y(H)v, 7) 76 ev abry mvedua. . . 
(k)ai Ava pe(v ef)va(erov re)pl tiv (yfj)v dépa, (r)d(v) Diels 8& oxo(rer)vov 
(sc. dépa) “Ar8(nv), rov Sé Sid THs yi(s Kal Oardr(r)ys Hoo(edd). Kat 
To(ds) drXAov(s d)e Geods aYyors Ws Kal TOYTOS TUVOLKELOL, (Cf. Asel. 
III. 27.c: ‘aliorum vero vires et effectus per omnia quae sunt 
distribuuntur.’) Diogenes Babylonius (Stoic, about 155 B.C.) in 
Philodemus 7. (Diels, p. 548 f.): r(o)v «(dc)mov ypader 7G Alii 7)ov 
avrov trdp(xeu)v, 4) meprexe(v Td)v Ala, K(a)are(p) avOpwr(ov W)vxn(v)’ 

. (B)v(ai) re tod Acds 75 ev eis THY Oddarray diarera(x)ds Tocedava, 
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ro 8 eis rhv yqv Arjpntpa, 70 8 eis (r)dv dépa“Hpay, . . . to & eis 70(v) 
aliO)épa AOnvav. According to Diogenes then, Poseidon, Demeter, 
&c., are merely different parts or aspects of the one world-soul, 
Zeus ; each of them is Zeus operating in some one particular depart- 
ment of the Kosmos. Pseudo-Galen in Diels Doxogr. p. 618 (cf. 
Aetius, 72., p. 306): the Stoics rov Ocdv wip evrexvov 7) mvedpa vopi- 
fovow, 653 Badilov éxt xdcpov yeveow,. .. Kal Sujxew bv dAov Tod 
kdcpov, Tas Tpoornyopias petahapBdvov [re] kara Tas THs VAys dv Hs 
KEXWOPNKE rapadAaées. It would seem that these mpoonyoptat might 
be either the names Poseidon, Demeter, &c., or the name Zeus 
with different epithets. See also Diog. Laert. 7. 147. 

The Hermetist then must have derived his scheme, either directly 
or indirectly, from a Stoic source. The borrowing from Stoicism 
must have taken place during the period of eclecticism or syncretism ; 
and that period began in the first century B.c. Now the most 
prominent and influential exponent of Stoicism in the period of 
syncretism was Posidonius (ro0—50 B.C.) ; it was from him especially 
that the later Platonists, and among them the Hermetists, took over 
as much of the Stoic physics as they had a use for; and it is very 
likely that the scheme of otoidpyar in Asel. III is derived, with 
more or less alteration, from the Ilept #edv or the Hep xécpov of 
Posidonius.’ But we need not suppose that the writer of Asc. III 
borrowed directly from Posidonius ; it is more probable that he got 
the contents of this passage from some later writer, by whom the 
scheme of Posidonius had been adopted with some modifications. 

That the scheme, if originally Stoic, has been modified, either 
by the Hermetist himself, or by some intermediary through whom 
it was transmitted to him, is indisputable. The Stoics recognized 
no incorporeal beings; the departmental gods of a Stoic must 
therefore have been corporeal; they must have been specialized 
forms of the all-pervading zvedua or wtp voepov. Our Hermetist, 
on the other hand, regards his otcvdpya as vonrol Geot, and thus 
makes them differ in kind from the aio6yroi Geot over whom they 
severally preside. Moreover, the Stoics recognized no supracosmic 
or transcendent deity ; in their system, the sphere of heaven is the 


1 There is evidence that in one detail at least the scheme in Asc/. III agrees with 
that of Posidonius, Aetius, Diels Doxagr. p. 324: Mogedérios (Thy ef ywapperny eivat) 
Tpirny dd Auds: mp@rov pev yap elva tov Ala, devTepov (Sevrépay Diels) 58 rhy diary, 
tpitny dé Thy eivappevny, Now in the scheme in Asc/. III, Zeus (Hypatos) stands 
first, and Heimarmene third. The second is ‘ Pantomorphos’; and this name may 
have been substituted for the word ¢vaus used by Posidonius, 
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myenovixov Of the living Kosmos, and the wtp voepdv of which that 
sphere consists is itself the supreme God. It must have been this 
deity that, in the Stoic archetype of the scheme before us, was 
named Zeus Hypatos, and described as ruling in the outermost 
sphere. The Hermetist has a place in his system for the cosmic 
God of the Stoics ; but he cannot accept him as supreme, for he 
knows of another God above him. The Hermetic writer then was 
bound to supplement the Stoic scheme by a mention of the 
supracosmic God ; and the misplaced fragment 27 b gives precisely 
the supplement required. 

What is the origin of the word otcwpyys? If we_could answer 
that question, we might thereby get a clue to the source or sources 
of the passage. I have not met with this word elsewhere; but 
phrases which closely resemble it, and may be considered to imply 
its existence, occur in Adammonis Responsum 8. 2 (Testim.). In 
that chapter the author of the Resfonsuwm gives a summary of a 
system of theology which he believes to be set forth in the sacred 
books of the Egyptians, but which he must have got from some 
recent writer who interpreted the ‘Books of Thoth’ in a Neopla- 
tonic sense. He tells us (if I read the passage rightly) that the 
first God of that system (who corresponds to the & of Plotinus) 
is called vonrdpyns, because he is dpyy (source or cause) of ra vonta ; 
and that the second God (who corresponds to the votds of Plotinus) 
is called airapyys, ‘cause of himself’, because he ‘ produced himself 
by shining forth’, and is also called otcvordrwp, because he is 
dpxy THs ovoias, ‘cause of corporeal substance’ (or in other words, 
Demiurgus of the material universe). The terms voyrépyns and 
ovo.oratwp are in that passage used in contrast, and mean respec- 
tively ‘source or cause of voyra’ and ‘source or cause of otcia’ ; 
and the author might just as well have written otvovdpyys in place 
of otcwrdtwp. (Compare Adammonis Resp. 8. 1b, roAdOv ovorov 
irapxyovody, Kal tovtwv Suapepovedv rayrAnbés, TohAal wapeddOnoav 
atrov kat dpxal, Suapdpous exovoa rages. Lb. 8. 5b, eiot yap dpxat 
map adrots (sc. rots Alyvariows) mAcloves Kal epi mAEWvwv oicray, 
which is equivalent to saying ‘ there are wAécioves otovdpxau’). There 
can be little doubt that voyrdapyys, airdpyns, and otcw7drwp are 
translations of Egyptian words used in the old writings and in 
worship as titles or epithets of certain gods ; and if so, otc.o7rdrwp 
and otovdépxys are probably alternative translations of one and the 
same Egyptian word. 

2806.3 I 
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The system summarized by Abammon in Lesp. 8. 2 differs, 
however, in some important respects from that given in Asc?. III. 
19b, Firstly, the author of Asc/. III knows nothing of a God who 
is éméxewa vod; i.e. he ignores Abammon’s first God, and his 
supreme God corresponds to Abammon’s second God. (It follows 
from this that he has no use for the word voyrdpxys, which is used 
to denote the first God in Abammon’s system.) Secondly, instead 
of speaking, as Abammon does in Resf. 8. 2, of a single otcvo7drwp, 
who has to do with all ota/a, he speaks of a number of ovovdpyxat, 
each of whom has to do with one particular department of otoéa.’ 
And thirdly, he seems to use the word ovc.dpyys in the sense 
dpywv ovctas, ‘ruler over (a department of) otoia’, whereas in 
Abammonis Resp. otcwrdtwp is used in the sense dpxy ovcias, 
‘source or cause of otc/a’. These differences make it unlikely 
that either of the two systems was derived directly from the other ; 
it seems more probable that both were based on or developed 
out of some earlier system in which the term ovo.dpxys was em- 
ployed. 

In the list of otoidpyat in Ascl. III, both the use of the name 
Zeus and the meaning given to the word ovcia suggest a Stoic 
source, and may be taken to point to Posidonius. But on the 
other hand, that list shows traces of Egyptian influence also. 
Besides the word otcupyys itself, there is mention of Decani and 
Horoscopi, and of the god Pantomorphos; and Posidonius would 
not be likely to make use of those exotic terms. There is therefore 
reason to assume an Egyptian intermediary between Posidonius 
and the Hermetist; and the most probable intermediary is 
Chaeremon, the Egyptian priest and Stoic philosopher, who wrote 
his book on Egyptian religion about a.p. 50. (See note on 
Abammonis Resp. 8. 4b.) 

Thus a hypothesis which would agree well with the facts before 
us may be stated as follows. Posidonius, in the first century B.C., 
gave a list of departmental gods, such as was commonly given by 
the Stoics. The Egyptian Stoic Chaeremon, about A.D. 50, repro- 
duced that list, with some alterations, among which was the mention 
of the Egyptian star-gods called Decani,? and the use of the 


+ In Resp. 8. 1b and 8, 5b, however, Abammon also implies that there are 
mAEloves ovatapyat. 

* In Porphyry’s letter to Anebo (Euseb. Pr. ev. 3. 4) and Abammonis Resp. 8.4, 
the Decani and Horoscopi are mentioned in connexion with Chaeremon. Owing 
to corruptions in the texts, there is some doubt whether it was explicitly said there 
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Egyptian term ovodpyys. The author of Asc/. III, about a.p. 270, 
adopted Chaeremon’s list, with such changes as were needed to 
make it agree with his own Platonic tenets. An Egyptian Neo- 
platonist, perhaps about a.p. 280, also made some use of Chaere- 
mon’s book in constructing his system of theology ; and the author 
of Adammonis Resp., about A.D. 300, summarized that Neoplatonic 
system. Hence the points of resemblance between <Adammonts 
feesp. and the list of ovavdpyoar in Asc/. III. There is no proof 
that it was so; but it seems probable that something like this 
took place. 

In the usage of the Stoics in general, and of Posidonius in 
particular, otcia is equivalent to ty; the two words denote the 
same thing, and if there is any difference of meaning the difference 
is merely in the point of view from which the thing is regarded.’ 
The Stoic ovcva is ‘ material substance’. The term might be used 
to signify dows vA; but dros vAn is a mere abstraction, and 
never occurs in concrete reality. ovcia as actually existing is 
always invested with the qualities of one or other of the four 
elements. At the ecpyrosts, all otoia takes the form of fire; in the 
diacosmests, portions of the total otc/a change into air, water, and 
earth, while the rest retains the form of fire. Thus the term covers 
the four elements collectively. Accordingly, in a Stoic document, 
odaidpyns Should mean ‘one who presides over (some kind of) 
material substance’; and that appears to be the sense in which the 
word is used in Ase. III. 19 b. The first three ovodpyar preside 
over different spheres of heaven, i.e. different strata of fire; the 
fourth presides over air; the fifth presides over earth and water. 

19 b. Sunt ergo omnium '‘specierum! principes dii (in- 
tellegibiles), ((quorum est [princeps] (appellatio) odc:d(pxar).)) 
It may be inferred from the following mention of az sensibiles in 
that the Decani and Horoscopi were spoken of by Chaeremon himself; but at any 
rate it seems to be implied that they were. _ 

1 Cf, Arius Didymus, Diels Doxogr. p. 457: Znvewvos, odciay 5& elva tiv Toy 
dvtay mavreyv TpwTnv vAny, TadTny bE Tacay didiov, Kal ovTE TrElw yWopévnY OvTE 
eddttw* 7a 5? pépyn radrys ovK del Tada Siapévery, GANA SiarpetoOar kal cvyxetoba. 

. €pnoe 88 6 Mocedwrios tiv TOv SAwy ovaiay Kal VAnY amovov Kal Apoppor eiva, 
Kad’ boov ovdey dnoreTaypévoy tdioy éxet oXAuA OvSE ToLdTHTAa Kas’ abrhy: del 8 ev 
rive oXHpaTL Kal modrnte elvat. Siapéepey Se 77)v odciay Ths bAns, Thy (avtiy add. 
Hirzel) otcay xara tiv bndcracw, éemivoig pdvor. ; 

# An instance of the use of the term tAy by Stoics is given in Plut. Sto. repugn. 
43. 4: the Stoics say rv Any dpyovie éaurijs Kal axivnroy broketcOa Tats modTn- 
ow? Tas de modryTas, rvedpata ovcas Kal Tévous depwOels (i. e, strains or pressures of 
a gaseous substance), ofs dv éyyévavtar pépeot Tis UAns eldomoety Exacta Kal 


oxnparicey, 
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contrast, that the gods here spoken of are voyroé; I have therefore 
added intellegrbiles. 

The list of otctdpyar must have been preceded by some explana- 
tion of the term otodpyys; and it is to be presumed that the 
explanation needed was given in this sentence. The word ovoia 
given in the MSS. is almost certainly a remnant of ovcidpxac; for 
if the translator had read oto/a in the Greek text, he would have 
translated it into Latin, and written substantia. If we assume that 
princeps has come by duplication from frincipes above, and has 
ousted some such word as apfellatio (xpoonyopia), we get the clause 
guorum est appellatio otoidpxa. (Cf. guorum est vocabulum Floroscopt 
below.) But it is evident from the contents of the list that the 
gods called ovovdpyat are voyroi, not aicOyroi; (riyn and cipappévn, 
for instance, are not aic@y7d;) the antecedent of guorwm must 
therefore be dit intellegibiles, and we must transpose the relative 
clause accordingly. 

But how is specterum to be dealt with? To suit ths context, 
either substantiarum (otcvdv) or something like mundi membrorum 
(rév Tod Koopov popiwv) seems to be required. We must assume 
either that specrerum has been substituted by error for some other 
word (substantiarum ?), or that something which would have made 
specterum intelligible has been lost. Possibly the Hermetist may 
have written rdvrwv trav (rijs otoias) ciddv apyxovres, ‘rulers over all 
the several kinds of material substance’, That would, I think, 
be a correct description of the sense in which he uses the word 
ovovapxat. 

utriusque originis consimiles suae. A vonrds beds is soul 
without body, and that soul is pure vots, which comes direct from 
God; a deity of that class has therefore only one origo. On the 
other hand, an aio6yrds Geds, e. g. the Sun or Moon, consists, like 
a man, of soul and body (though, in the case of the god, both soul 
and body are of a more exalted nature); he has therefore two 
origines, His soul, if it is wholly vods,—or that part of it which is 
vovs, if it is not wholly vods,—comes straight from God; his body, 
being composed of one or more of the cosmic elements, comes 
from matter,—i.e. also from God, in so far as matter is endued 
with forms by God, but not directly or immediately. 

Is the statement that the aicOyros Geds ‘resembles both his 
sources ’ meant to imply that his soul is affected by its combination 
with a body, and includes something other and lower than vods? 
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This certainly holds good in the case of the a terrent, but hardly 
in the case of the diz’ caelestes, 

opus suum inluminans. The radiation of light is a typical 
instance of the influences of the di caelestes on the world below. 
But dds is probably here meant to imply lw; cf. wi) Kal ads in 
Corp. I. 9 &c. 

Caeli, vel quidquid est quod eo nomine conprehenditur. 
These words imply that otpayds here signifies something more than 
the mere material sphere of heaven. This otpavds is in fact the 
nyepovixdy Or primary seat of consciousness of the living Kosmos. 
According to the Stoic cosmology in its most usual form (see, for 
instance, Chrysippus a. Arium Didymum, Diels Doxogr. p. 466), 
the sphere of the fixed stars is the outermost sphere of the universe. 
But the otpavds here spoken of is distinguished from the region in 
which the Decani (i.e. certain fixed stars) are situated, and is 
assigned to a different odaudpyys ; i. e. the writer assumes the existence 
of an outermost sphere distinct from and beyond the sphere of the 
fixed stars,—if indeed he located all the fixed stars, as Chrysippus 
and most other people did, in the surface of a single sphere. But 
possibly his conception of the structure of the heavens may have 
more or less resembled that of the author of Herm. af. Stob. 
£xc. VI, who places the circle of the Zodiac below (i. e. nearer to 
the earth than) the outermost sphere (70 eptextixoy Tov émravTwv 
oma), and makes the Decani float in the space between the outer- 
most sphere and the circle of the Zodiac. 

Iuppiter (Smaros). In the MSS., two of the five ovoupyxar are 
named Juppiter simply, and a third is named Luppiter Plutontus. 
It is evident that distinctive epithets must have been given to the 
first Zeus and the second, as well as to the third. Perhaps the 
translator retained the first two epithets in their Greek form, and 
a copyist omitted them because he could not make out the Greek 
letters. I have inserted traros and véaros, the epithets applied to 
Zeus in a similar connexion by Xenocrates (Plut. //at. guaest. 9. 2, 
quoted on p. rrr), and I have assumed Plutonius to be the translator’s 
rendering of xévios ; that epithet would agree well with the function 
of making the earth (x@év) produce trees and crops, which is 
assigned to this third Zeus. As to véaros, it may be objected that 
the second Zeus cannot be ‘lowest’ if there is another below him ; 
but perhaps that objection is lessened by the fact that Zeus Chthonios 
was commonly regarded as a different person from the Zeus of the 
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upper world. There must have been three epithets, but we cannot 
be sure what the epithets were. 

It may be suspected that in the earliest form of the Stoic list all 
the departmental gods alike were named Zeus, with distinctive 
epithets. Tvyy and Eipapyévy may have been substituted for the 
third by a Greek Stoic (Posidonius?), and Iavréuoppos for the 
second by an Egyptian (Chaeremon ?). 

[Solis odcidpxyns lumen est; bonum enim luminis per orbem 
nobis solis infunditur.] This sentence is irreconcilable with the 
context. We are told in it that the ovovdpyys of the sun is the 
thing conferred on us by the sun, viz. light. But this implies 
a meaning of ovcidpyys entirely different from the sense in which 
it is used before and after. In order to make the preceding state- 
ment correspond with this, we should have to rewrite it thus, ‘The 
ovordpxns of heaven is life; for life is given to all through heaven’; 
and so on throughout the list. On the other hand, in order to 
make the statement about the sun correspond with the rest, we 
should have to substitute some god-name, e.g. Apollo, for Zumen, 
and alter the sentence into this: So/’s odaupyns Apollo est; bonum 
enim luminis (ab Apolline) per orbem nobis solis infunditur, But 
even if the text were thus altered, further difficulties would remain. 
The insertion of the sun at this point, between the outermost 
sphere on the one hand and the fixed stars called Decani on the 
other, makes confusion in the otherwise orderly arrangement of 
the system. Besides, the sun is brought in again below, where it 
is in its proper place; for one of the seven (planetary) spheres, 
which have Heimarmene for their ovowdpyys, must be the sphere 
of the sun. It is therefore evident that the sentence Solis... 
infunditur has been inserted by another hand; and we must class 
it with the other ‘solar interpolations’ which occur in the Hermetica. 
See Asc, IH. 29 b jin. and 29¢; Corp. X.2; Corp. XI. ii. 15a; 
Herm. af. Stob. Hac. IL A. 14. 

(Decanorum) [{ ||, id est, eodem loco semper defixorum 
siderum (XXXVI quorum vocabulum est Horoscopi)), horum 
ovcrdpxns &c. We need at the beginning of the sentence a substan- 
tive to correspond to caeli, [solis|, septem sphaerae, aer, terrae in the 
corresponding sentences ; and there is no doubt that the ‘ thirty-six 
fixed stars’ spoken of are the Decani. Concerning the Decani, see 
Herm. af. Stob. Zxc. VI. 

The number XXXVI, and the relative clause which follows it, 
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are clearly out of place in the MSS. The traditional text implies 
that the ‘the thirty-six’ are identical with the whole number of 
fixed stars, which is absurd. The phrase eodem loco semper defixo- 
rum siderum therefore needs qualification; and the words XXX VI 
quorum vocabulum est Horoscopt, when placed after it, supply pre- 
cisely the qualification needed. Moreover, horwm, which is otiose 
when read immediately after sderwm, serves a purpose when the 
relative clause is interposed. 

quorum vocabulum est Horoscopi. The word épockdros was 
used in several different senses. (a) It is probable that the word 
originally stood for ®pooxdéros doryp, and signified a star which was 
rising at a given hour, and which consequently ‘watched over’ that 
hour, and exerted a dominant influence over any event (e.g. the 
birth of a child) which took place at the hour in question. (4) In 
astrology, ®pooxdémros was used to signify, not a star, but the point 
of the zodiacal circle which was rising at the moment of a person’s 
birth,—or in other words, the point of the zodiacal circle which 
was at that moment intersected by the eastern horizon,—whether 
that point was occupied by a star or not. In constructing the 
‘theme of geniture’ (16 O¢ua ris yevéoews), i.e. the diagram drawn 
by an astrologer to indicate the positions of the stars and planets at 
the moment of a man’s birth, with a view to predicting his destiny, 
the dpookozos in this sense was the first point determined, and the 
whole diagram was dependent on its determination. (c) It seems 
that the word wpocxdros was sometimes used as a synonym for 
dexavos. Thus, in an astrological papyrus,’ the probable date of 
which is A.D. 95-155, of Aapmpol AS’ wpookdzor are mentioned. The 
names of several of these ‘thirty-six bright Horoscopi’ are given, 
and appear to be identical with names which occur in the lists of 
the Egyptian Decani.? Similarly, the writer of Asc?, III. 19 b uses 


1 Brit. Mus. Cat. XCVIII, pp. 126-130; Bouché-Leclercq, L’astrol. gr. 222. 4 
and 230. 3; Wessely, Denkschr. der k, Akad. der Wissensch., phil.-hest. Cl. 
XXXVI, Wien 1888, Adzh. 2, p. 150. 

2 Yet the writer of that document also speaks of dexavoi, and apparently dis- 
tinguishes the dexavot from the thirty-six Aaumpol dpooxémo. Bouche-Leclercq says 
that in this respect the document ‘ pose une énigme dont V’auteur a gardé le clef’. 
Possibly the same thirty-six stars or star-groups were denoted by both terms, but 
were used in two different ways for drawing astrological inferences, and were called 
Sexayoi when used in one way, and Aapnpol dpooxdmo: when used in another. 

In Porphyry’s Epistle to Anebo (Euseb. Praep. ev. 3. 4), and Abammonts Resp. 
8. 4, dexavoi and dpuoxéno are spoken of together, in connexion with Chaeremon. 

Galen Tept awA@y apy. 6. prooem., vol. ix, p. 798 K, (Reitzenstein Poimandr. 
p- 3): a certain Pamphilus of the Ptolemaic period, Borayns penyntat .. . mept Hs 
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dpooxdrot aS a synonym for Sexavot. This use of the word appears to 
be derived from sense (2). In the view of those who regarded the 
influence of the Decani as predominant, the épooxdmos (éorjp) who 
presided over a given person’s birth would be one of the Decani, 
viz. that Decanus who was nearest to the eastern horizon at the 
moment when the child was born. Each Decanus in turn would be 
Spookéros in this sense during a space of forty minutes, and all the 
thirty-six Decani would successively become épooxdro: in the course 
of twenty-four hours. And since the most important function of 
the Decanus was that of operating as &pooxdos in his turn, the 
word dépockdros came to be used as a synonym for dexavds.’ 

quem Navrépoppov (vel Omniformem) vocant. The translator 
added vel Omniformem. See ch. ((35)), where the god called 
Pantomorphos is spoken of again. It seems clear that 5 ravrouopdos 
(sc. k’kAos) properly meant the Zodiac; and the Zodiac was probably 
called zavrépophos by reason of the various forms of the lydia 
contained in it, which were thought to determine the forms and 
shape the destinies of the men born under their influence. In the 
Stoic-Egyptian source (Chaeremon ?), the Pantomorphos must have 
been the visible Zodiac itself, regarded as a god who presides over 
births, and operates through the agency of the Decani, i.e. the 
star-gods resident in the thirty-six subdivisions of the Zodiac; but 
the Hermetist has made him a voyrds Oeds who rules over the 
Decani. Cf. Corp, XIII. 12 as emended: the human body éx rod 
fwopdpov Kixdov (i.e. the Zodiac) ovvécryn, yervdvros dicews pas 
mavtopoppous ideas, K.7.A. Corp. XVI. 12 as emended: 6 vonrds 
Koop0s, Tov alcOyrov Kdcpov Tepiexwv, TANpOL TOV Bykov TroLKiAaLs Kal 
ravtopoppors ideas. Kore Kosmu(Stob. Lxc. XXIII) 20 as emended : 
God rov lwdiaxov . . . . di€rage, kal to’tw ravTovpyovs yapirdpevos 
Sduvdwecs (i. €. powers of producing all manner of forms), yevyyrixov 
exéAevoer elva Tov eis del pehdAOvtwv éecec bat ravtwv Cowv. Porphyr. De 
abst, 4. 16: 6 Te Ta AeovTiKd TapadapPdvev (in the Mithraic mysteries) 
mepitiberar mavtodaras Lowy popdds* Ov tiv airlay drodidovs TddXAas 
év Tots rept ToD MiOpa tiv Kowjy dyot popay (i.e. the general opinion) 
Oporoyel.. . ev Ti THy eis ‘Epphy Tov Aiydrriov avapepopéva BiBrlwv eyyeypapOat, 
meptéxovte Tas AS’ Trav dpockdnwy iepds Bordvas. The wpookdmo to whom the 
thirty-six plants are assigned must be the thirty-six Decani. 

1 In Clem. Alex. Strom. 6. 4. 35, dpooxénos is used in yet another sense, as the 
title of an Egyptian priest (elsewhere called dpoddyos) whose special function is to 
study the four Egyptian ‘Books of Hermes (Thoth)’ which treat of astronomy. 


The word there means a man who ‘ observes the hours’, i.e. notes the positions of 
the heavenly bodies at certain times. 
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oleoOax [ds] mpos tiv Tod Lwdvakod KiKdov (évépyecav ?) &rore’vew" Thy 8% 
adnOwiv troAnww k.7.d. 

The word ravréuopdos occurs as a title of a divine person in one 
of the Coptic-Gnostic documents, C. Schmidt I, p. 344. 

In Corp. XI. ii. 16 a, the word zavréuopdos is used in a different 
connexion, being applied to the Kosmos; and it there means 
‘taking all (corporeal) forms’. (Similarly, in Plut. £7 apud Delph. 
9. 388 £, the Kosmos is described as zavrodards & re popdais kai 
év rdGeow Kal dvvapert Suapdpors yeyvopevos.) But in Ascé. III, the 
word means ‘ imposing all manner of forms on men and other living 
creatures (at their birth)’. 

The function of this god is more fully explained in ch. ((35)), and 
in order to make the following words in r9b agree with that 
explanation, I have substituted simgwlis for diversis. The Panto- 
morphos speciebus singulis diversas formas facit; e.g. at the birth 
of each individual of the human kind he assigns to that individual 
a form distinct from those of all other human beings. And he 
discharges this function through his agents the Decani; or more 
precisely, he operates in each case by the agency of the particular 
Decanus who is spockézos (i.e. is on the eastern horizon) at the 
time when the child is born. 

at Kahovpevar etd odaipar. exouow (odor)dpxny Thy Kahoupevyy 
TUxXnY 7) elpappéevyy.—Septem sphaerae quae vocantur habent 
ovoidpxynv (odoidpxas MSS.), id est sui principem (principes 
MSS.), quam Fortunam dicunt aut Eipappévny. In Lydus’s 
quotation, dpyyv is evidently an error for otcwpynv. The omission 
of ovo.- was caused by the preceding éy-ovow. On the other hand, 
Lydus is undoubtedly right in giving (ovcr)dpyyv and iris... 
éXAoot in the singular; and the plurals ovcidpyas, principes, guibus 
in Asc/. III must have been substituted by some one who misunder- 
stood the passage. Heimarmene presides over the seven planetary 
spheres collectively, as the Pantomorphos presides over the thirty- 
six Decani; there is not a separate ovowpyns for each planet. As 
to the connexion of the planets, or the stars in general, with Heimar- 
mene, cf. Herm. ap. Stob. Hxc. XII. 2 and Lxc. XIV. 2. See also 
Asel. III. 39 f. 

In the Greek of Lydus, the words kal éri rOv abrGv oik éa pevew 
must be a later addition, because the next words in the Latin, /ege 
naturae &c., which follow appropriately on ixmutantur omnia = 
adyra a\Xowot, would not be a suitable continuation of ovk éa péverw. 
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In Lydus, the words % 82 ciuapyevy ... . oddév draxtov, extracted 
from the Greek original of Asc?. III. 39, follow immediately on é¢ 
uévew here, being written as if they belonged to the same passage. 
That is, Lydus extracted from the Adyos rédeos two different 
passages concerning eizapuévy, and wrote them down consecutively ; 
but either he omitted to mark where one ended and the other 
began, or the mark of division has been omitted by a transcriber. 

stabilitate firmissima sempiterna agitatione variata. S/a- 
bilitate firmissima variata is ablative absolute (genitive in the Greek) ; 
sempiterna agitatione is ablative of manner (dative inthe Greek), qualify- 
ing variata. The meaning is, that all things in the Kosmos change, 
but the law by which they change is changeless. Cf. chs. 31, 32 a, and 
40 b. Philo, Vita Mosts 2.(3). 12. 125, Cohn IV, p. 229: Adyw yap ai 
Tpotrat Kat eT HT LOL apa TETAY EVD Kal Trayiy OUVLOTAYTAl, TO TapadoeoTarov, 
dud THs Katplov petaBoAjs éerdecxvipevar tiv Siawvilovoay aitOv jovyv. 

19 b, 27 c. secundus (vitae) || dispensator. It is evident that 
ch. 27 c is a displaced piece of the list of ovoidpyar, and should 
follow here. We have been told that Zeus (Hypatos), the first of 
the otowdpyat, ‘per caelum omnibus praebet vitam’; he then is the 
primus vitae dispensator. We have also been told that the air is 
the instrument by means of which the influences of Zeus Hypatos 
and his subordinates in the heavens are brought to bear upon the 
world below; hence it follows that the otovapyys who presides over 
the air is secundus vitae dispensator. 

The doctrine that air is the source or vehicle of life was asserted 
in the age of Pericles by Diogenes of Apollonia. (See Gomperz, 
Greek thinkers, Eng. tr. I, p. 371 ff.) The function assigned to air 
in the system of Diogenes was similar to that which was afterwards 
assigned to wvedya (i.e. warm air) in the system of the Stoics; and 
the Stoic doctrine of zvetya must have been derived in part from 
the air-theory of Diogenes. The Stoics held that the vitalizing 
element in zvetya is wip, or heat; but the ambiguity of the word 
mvedpa, Which, in one of its uses, meant wind (i.e. air in motion), 
and was sometimes used as a synonym for dp, would tend to 
conceal the difference between the two doctrines. The Hermetist 
may therefore have been unconscious of any inconsistency between 
what he here says about air and what he said about veda inch. 17. 


} Another point of agreement between Asc/. III. 19b and the doctrine of 
Diogenes may be noted. Diogenes said that Zeus is air and nothing but air 
(Gomperz 7. p. 375); and in Asc/. III, the ovotdpyys of the air is a Zeus. 
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27C. animantium mortalium. ‘The beings which are both 
€vvxa and @vyrd are men and beasts. The term does not include 
vegetables, which are here mentioned separately. See Asc/. I. 4, 
where vegetables are said to be sine anima, i.e. aya. 

27b, Deus, supra verticem summi caeli consistens. Cf. 
ch. 33 a, ‘quod dicitur extra mundum, si tamen est aliquid.’ Ch. 30 
¢nit.: ‘in ipsa vitali aeternitate locus est mundi.’ The Hermetist 
imagines the boundless space outside the cosmic sphere,—that 
space which the Stoics called xevéy,—to be filled with the presence 
of God, who thence watches over the Kosmos from every side 
(‘ubique est, omniaque circum inspicit’). 

19 c. (Hoe modo coniuncta sunt in)mortalibus. .. adunata 
vero, unum. The text of this passage is badly damaged; but the 
writer’s meaning was probably not far from that expressed by my 
attempt at restoration. 

(in)mortalibus mortalia. A few lines below, the MSS. give 
de mortalibus mortalia, which is presumably a misplaced doublet. 
The phrase e¢ fis stmilia, which follows mortalia here, may be 
a corruption of sezszbilia, which follows mortalia below. 

(vel potius duo... nutu efficiuntur]. These words are out 
of keeping with the context, and cannot have been written by the 
same man who wrote aut potius unum a few lines above. They 
express a dualistic doctrine of the same kind as that which is set 
forth in Asc/. II, though not quite identical with it. Both the 
author of Asc/. III and the author of Asc? I would have regarded 
the words we/ fotius duo as blasphemy. 

id est, de materia qua fiunt &c. The meaning intended would 
be more clearly expressed by writing ‘ vel potius duo sunt, (viz.) id 
unde fiunt omnia, et is a quo fiunt; id est, materia de qua fiunt, et 
eius voluntas cuius nutu efficiuntur’, The two apyai of all things 
are matter and God’s witl. 

34 Cc. quae omnia sine deo vegetari non possunt. Vegetare 
means ‘to quicken’ or ‘call into life’; and this applies to all 
corporeal things; for all bodies without exception are alive, in 
higher or lower degree. God’s creative activity may be described 
either by saying that he infuses life into matter, or that he imposes 
forms on matter; for all matter, in so far as it is formed, is vitalized. 
The voyra& €’Sn, from which the forms imposed on matter are copied, 
are the archetypes of living beings, and are themselves living beings 
of a higher order (vonra fGa, Pl. Zim.). 
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ipsi (sc. deo) soli sensibile atque intellegibile. Why senstbile? 
We must understand fofwm as including both the aic@yrds Kédapos 
and the vonrds xéopos. To men, the former is only in part aio 670s, as 
the latter is only in part vonrds ; for each one of us, sense and thought 
alike are limited to a few objects. ‘To the consciousness of God alone 
both worlds are present in all their fullness. Cf. Corp. IX. 9: 6 88 
eds otx .. « dvaloOnrés éore Kal dvdntos (i.e. God aicOdverar Kat voet). 

quantitates... omnes mensuras excedentes magnitudinzs, 
The writer says that greaf and smmeasurable magnitudes are from 
God, and not (as we might rather have expected) a/7 magnitudes, 
large and small alike, because his object is to exalt the majesty of 
God. Even the greatest of corporeal things, the outermost sphere 
of heaven, is ‘ from God and in God’. 

mundum ipsum sensibilem et quao in eo sunt omnia a 
superiore illo mundo quasi vestimentum esse contexta (quasi 
ex vestimento esse contecta MSS.). The superior mundus is the 
vontos Koopos. If we retain the reading of the MSS. (striking out 
ex), this must be taken as meaning that the vAy which is the 
substratum of the aicOytds xécpos is ‘clothed’ with visible forms 
which are copies of the voyrd ¢idy. But a more satisfactory sense 
may be got by reading guas? vestimentum esse contexta; the aicOnros 
Kéopos 1s ‘woven out of’ the visible forms which are copies of the 
voynra €idn, i.e. is wholly made up of those forms. This agrees 
better with what is said in17b as emended, sunt visibiles formae 

. untuscuiusque, sicutt est, tota substantia. The visible world thus 
constituted is the ‘garment’ in which God is clothed. For the 
simile of a garment, cf. Philo De fuga et inventione 20. 110, Wend- 
land III, p. 133: evdverar 8 6 pev mpecBiraros Tod dvtos Adyos as 
éobira Tov Kécpov" ynv yap Kat Vowp Kal dépa kal rip kal Ta ex TovTw 
érapricxetat. Philo De somniis 1. 35. 203, Wendland III, p. 249: 
TO TaproikiAoy Vpacp.a, TOVTOVL TOY KOT [LOV. 

17b. Est enim (d\n)... tota substantia. I have placed this 
passage here, because the last sentence of 34c (Sim totum... quasi 
vestimentum esse contexta) serves as a suitable introduction to it. 
That which I conjecture to have been the original meaning of the 
paragraph has been hidden by deliberate interpolation. Some 
person through whose hands the text has passed (possibly the 
translator himself) completely failed to understand the Hermetist’s 
doctrine of matter and forms ; and finding it stated that #\n (which 
he regarded as equivalent to mundus, the material world,) ‘is invisible 
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in itself’, he took this to mean that you cannot see into the depths 
of the earth, because it is a solid globe, and inserted several clauses 
with the intention of explaining and developing that meaning. 
When the words which I have marked as interpolations are struck 
out, that which remains yields a satisfactory sense. 

[cava mundi rotunditas in modum sphaerae]. I assume 
that these words have been substituted by the interpolator for the 
one word vAy (translated mundus). It is, however, not quite impos- 
sible that the Hermetist described the primary matter as shaped 
into a sphere, and in that one respect not absolutely formless, 
though devoid of all visible qualities ; see Cord. VIII. 3. 

(s\n) multis loci[s| instar qualitatemque habere creditur. 
Cf. Plotinus 2. 4. 11: d0ev twés raitov 73 Kevd rH Any elpiKac. 
Plato, Zim. 52 A, identifies the irodoyy with yopa. 

Per formas enim solas specierum, quarum imaginibus 
videtur ((quasi)) insculpta, [[ |] visibilis creditur. The mean- 
ing must be, ‘we (mistakenly) suppose that try itself is visible, 
because the forms imposed on it are visible’, But it is not clear 
how this meaning is to be got out of the words. Perhaps formas 
specierum may be taken to mean ‘corporeal forms (aic@y7ra «tdn) 
derived from the vonra ein’. The Greek may possibly have been 
dua yap Tas poppas (the visible forms) povoy ras (éx) rd «iddv (the 
invisible and eternal ‘ideas’) x.7.A. The aio@yra «idy which are 
imposed on matter are zmagines (<ixdves) of the vonra «idy. We see the 
aig@nra eidn, but we do not see the vAy on which they are imposed. 

In the words guasi insculpta we have a different simile from that 
employed above, guast vestimentum esse contexta. The notion con- 
veyed by évscu/pta more nearly resembles, but does not quite coincide 
with, that implied by Plato’s word éxjayetov, which suggests that the 
shapes imposed on matter are like the impressions of a seal on wax. 

Plato (Zim. 50 c) says that these visible and transitory copies of 
the invisible and eternal eiS) are stamped on matter ‘in a fashion 
hard to declare’ (Svedpacrov). The Hermetist has tried to explain 
the process by introducing a hierarchy of astral and cosmic gods 
by whom the demiurgic or form-imposing energy of the supreme 
God is transmitted to the lower world, and by combining with 
the Platonic doctrine of forms the Stoic doctrine of zvedua. This 
mvedua, as he conceives it, is a life-conveying material substance, 
the movements of which are determined by the influences of the 
heavenly bodies, and which the Powers above employ as their 
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instrument! in the process of clothing matter with forms (or in 
other words, in working matter up into living organisms), and main- 
taining that constant succession of changing forms (formarum 
agitatio atgue freguentatio) in which the life of all earthly organisms 
consists. But it must be admitted that his explanations leave much 
unexplained, and that the mode of operation by which copies of 
the voyri eid) are impressed on or ‘carved in’ formless matter 
still remains Sve¢pacrov. By way of an attempt to express what 
seems to be implied in his theory, perhaps it might be said that 
mvedua, Operating (like Aristotle’s ¢vovs) as a vital force within the 
organism during the process of growth, develops it, by a continuous 
succession of changes, into something more and more nearly re- 
sembling the ideal type (e. g. develops the human embryo, and the 
human child, into the likeness of the airoavpwros). The «dos 
remains voyrév,—an unrealized ideal, not a thing visible in the 
world of sense; but it is the ‘final cause’ of the process. The 
efficient cause is God; and the voyrov etdos (the ‘pattern’ which is 
‘copied’, or in other words, the end or aim towards which the 
process is directed) has its existence in the mind of God. With 
this end or aim in view, God works through the heavenly bodies 
(or rather through subordinate incorporeal deities,—ovo.dpyar,—by 
whom the heavenly bodies are controlled) ; and the heavenly bodies 
act on the material elements of which each individual organism is 
composed, and infuse into it the zvedua by which it is vitalized. 
(Compare Asc, I. 2 b-4.) 

If this, or something like it, is the writer’s meaning, he has not 
succeeded in expressing it very clearly,” or in harmonizing perfectly 
the Platonic and Stoic conceptions which he has brought into 
juxtaposition. But in one respect at least he is clear and consistent, 
namely, in the expression of his conviction that it is the will of God 
that works all. In the view of the writer of AscZ. III, as in that of 
the Hermetists in general, ¢vous is a ‘part’ of God (Corp, XII. ii. 
21), and all operations of nature are évépyeva of God. 


' In 19b, air, in place of mvedya, is said to be the oxganum. In some of the 
Hermetica (e.g. Herm. apf. Stob. Zxc. IX), the force which operates in the im- 
position of forms on matter is called simply évépyeca 6€09, and no material organum 
is mentioned. Other Hermetists (e. g. the writer of Corp. XVI), instead of speaking 
of a material organum, assign to personal agents (the ‘daemons ”) the function of 
executing the will of God in the lower world. As the daemons reside in the air, 
and have bodies composed of air, this latter notion is not wholly unconnected with 
the view that air is the organum. 


* His exposition might, however, appear less inadequate if we had his text before 
us in its original and unmutilated form. 
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eius imum,...si locus est (imus) in sphaera. ‘he inter- 
polator is speaking of the place in which Hades was commonly 
located, i.e. the interior or central part of the earth, and describes 
this, with some hesitation, as the ‘bottom’ of the globe. As he 
twice compares Greek with Latin, the interpolation must have taken 
place either at the time of or subsequently to the translation of the 
Greek text into Latin. 

quod sunt visibiles formae ...tota substantia. The inter- 
polator wrote guod sint, because he made this clause depend on the 
preceding dicuntur. But the sense of the uninterpolated original 
would have been more correctly expressed by guwod sunt, dependent 
on est invisibilis. The words specierum omnium quae insunt untus 
cutusgue sicutt est tota substantia occur in the MSS. a few lines 
below (in 18a), where they are meaningless. Transposed to this 
place, they give (with the correction guae omnibus insunt for specie- 
rum omnium guae insunt)' precisely the sense which the preceding 
context requires. The visible forms (aic@yra& «’dn), which are copies 
of the vonra eld, constitute the whole substance or reality of the 
individual things in the material universe; if you abstract them, 
there will be nothing left except unformed (and therefore invisible) 
vAy, which has a merely potential existence. 

(Species enim, quae divina est... incorporalia sint.)) 
This piece, where it stands in the MSS, (in ch. 35), interrupts the 
train of thought, and must be a misplaced fragment. I have 
transposed it to this place, because it seems to be connected with 
the subject dealt with in ch. 17 b as conjecturally emended. The 
species quae divina est is the voyrov «idos, the ideal rapddevypa. 

35, 36. Unumquodque enim... splendore reddentium. 
These two chapters continue the exposition of the doctrine of forms ; 
I have therefore placed them here. If my rearrangement is right, 
chs. 33-36 consist wholly of passages which have been accidentally 
shifted from their right places. 

35. Unumquodque enim... sui dissimilia. With this 
chapter should be compared and contrasted Asc/. I. 3 c—4, where 
the word sfectes (cidy) means ‘individuals’. 

The sfecies spoken of in Asc. III. 35 are the forms or types of 
the several kinds (genera) of living beings. Types of natural genera 


1 The words specterum omnium might be retained, if they could be taken in the 
sense of ‘all kinds of things’, or ‘ all individual things’; but in that case it would 
still be necessary to insert omazbus or some such word before zzsumt, 
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(and perhaps of the cosmic orovxeia spoken of in ch. 36) are the 
only sort of ‘Platonic ideas’ that the author recognizes.' For 
instance, there is a single species incorporalis (vontov «dos, ideal 
type) of the human race; and the Pantomorphos (the god of the 
Zodiac), operating by the agency of the Decanus Horoscopus (i. e. 
the god of that subdivision of the Zodiac which is on the eastern 
horizon at the decisive moment), stamps a visible ‘copy’ of this 
ideal type upon each child at birth. But each of these visible copies 
differs from every other; for the positions of the heavenly bodies, 
by the influence of which the corporeal form of each individual is 
determined at birth, change from moment to moment. Hence no 
two men are quite alike. 

It might be objected that the same Decanus is Horoscopus for forty 
minutes in every successive space of twenty-four hours; many men 
therefore must be born under the influence of the same Decanus ; 
and all men born under the influence of the same Decanus ought 
to be alike. But this difficulty may be avoided, if we assume that 
the Decanus Horoscopus collects and brings to bear upon the 
individual at the moment of birth the influences of all the heavenly 
bodies together. When the Decanus who is now Horoscopus 
becomes Horoscopus again to-morrow, each of the planets will 
have changed its position relatively to the fixed stars; and even 
within the same forty minutes, the aspect of the heavens is not quite 
the same at any two moments. 

sive sit animans sive sine anima sit. See note on Asc/. I, 4, 
genus sine anima. 

quamvis unumquodque animallis genus | omnem generis 
sui possideat formam. It appears from these words that the 
Jorma generis is the ‘universal’, i.e. the group of qualities which all 
individuals of the genus possess in common. Below, the writer 
seems to use the word sfecies as equivalent to forma generis. 
(Species ergo permanet.... Sic generum formae sunt permanentes.) 
Does this imply that he regarded the forma generis (the ‘universal’ 
of a natural class) as identical with the species guae divina est, i.e. 


1 His theory of ideas resembles that of the Platonist Albinus, who says in his 
Epitome (ch. 9): # idéa, ds Hey T pos Toy Gedy, vonors avrov.... dpiCovrar be Tiv 
id€av Tapadevryya TOV Kara puow aidvioy. obre yap Tois mAcloTOs TOY amd TlAdrwvos 
dpeoner TOV TEXVIKGY civau idéas, oiov aontdos 7) 7 Avpas, ovTeE Hay TOv Tapa puow, olov 
mUpETov kat XoA€pas, obre TOV KaTa Hépos, olov Ewe parous Kat TlAdravos, GAN’ obde 
Tav evTEA@Y TiVés, olov purov kal Kdppous, otre Tav mpos Tt, olov peiCous Kat 
bmepéxovros’ elvat yap Tas id€éas vonges Oeod alavious Kal avroreneis, 
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with the Platonic zapddeypa (the ‘ideal type’)? If so, he must 
have failed to think the matter out clearly. The ‘ universal’ cannot 
rightly be identified with the ‘ideal’; the forma generis, which ‘is 
possessed by every individual of the gezws’, cannot be the same as 
the ideal type, which is never fully -or adequately reproduced in any 
individual in the world of sense.! A new-born child, or a man 
physically and morally deformed, possesses the forma generis, i.e. 
the group of qualities included under the general concept ‘man’, 
but is far from possessing the qualities of the ideal man, the a’rodv- 
Opwros. The Platonist Albinus (quoted in note on Asc/. I. 2b) saw 
the necessity of making this distinction, and accordingly discrimi- 
nated the zpdra voyra (ideal types) from the dev’repa vonraé (uni- 
versals). 

In the parallel passage Asc. I. 4, the word genus (which corre- 
sponds to forma generts in Ascl. III. 35) clearly means ‘universal’, 
and not ‘ideal type’, or zapddevypa in the Platonic sense. 

inpossibile est formam unamquamque alteri simillimam 
nasci. The Stoics insisted strongly on this point, in opposition to 
the Academics. Cic. Acad. 2. 26. 85: ‘Stoicum est quidem (‘nec 
admodum credibile’ in the opinion of the Academics,) nullum esse 
pilum omnibus rebus talem qualis sit pilus alius, nullum granum.’ 
Sen. “. 113. 15: ‘Nullum animal alteri par est. Circumspice 
omnium corpora: nulli non et color proprius est et figura sua et 
magnitudo, Inter cetera propter quae mirabile divini artificis in- 
genium est, hoc quoque existimo, quod in tanta copia rerum nun- 
quam in idem incidit: etiam quae similia videntur, cum contuleris, 
diversa sunt. Tot fecit genera foliorum: nullum non sua proprie- 
tate signatum. Tot animalia: nullius imago tota cum altero con- 
venit, utique aliquid interest. Exegit a se ut quae alia erant et 
dissimilia essent et imparia. (Seneca attributes the differences to 
the ingenuity of the divine Artist; the Hermetist gives an astral 
explanation of them.) Plut. Comm. not. 36: dxotcar toivey éoriv 
abrav (sc. the Stoics). . . zpos rods "Axadypatkods dSuadepomevev, Kat 
Bodvruv ds ‘(the Academics) rdvra rpdéypata cvyxéover Tais dapadha- 
fais (i. e. by their denial of differences between individuals), éxi dvoty 


1 Aristotle uses the word fos in the sense of ‘universal’ in his logic; but he 
uses it in a sense more nearly approaching that of the Platonic mapadery ua Oe ideal 
type’) in his physics, when he says that ‘nature’ aims at reproducing the efdos in 
the individual, but succeeds in reproducing it only by a gradual process, if at all. 
In an imperfectly developed individual, the e/50s in the latter sense may be said to 
be present potentially, but is not present actually. 
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ovovdy eva rody (sc. Adyov?) etvar Brafdpevor’. Kaltou TovTo pev ouK 
Zorw boris dvOpdrwv ov Siavocirat, Kal rovvavtiov oleTa Oavpacrov elvac 
kal rapddogov, et pjre harra parry, pyre pedlTTy péhitTa, pajpre TYPO 
aupos, i) ctkw (7d rod Abyou) adkov, év TG TavtTi xpdvw yéyovey dzrapad- 
Naxrov. According to Plutarch, then, the Stoics went against common 
sense in denying that any two individuals of a kind could be alike, 
and the Academics agreed with common sense in maintaining the 
opposite view. 

horarum et climatum distantibus punctis. A difference in 
the place of birth («Aua), as well as a difference in the time, implies 
a difference in the aspect of the heavens, and consequently a 
difference in the resulting form. 

inmutantur totiens, quot hora momenta habet circuli cir- 
cumeurrentis. Cf. Corp. IX. 6, 7: ((hepdpevos dé (6 Koopos) mavra 
Lworoue.)) . . . 75 8% TaXOS avTOD THs Popas THY ToKiAlay Tov [rowdy] 
yeverewv epyacerau. 7V0) yap, ovca TUKVOTATN, mporteivet TO TOL TOUS 
cépact. The ‘ qualities’ (ro) there spoken of are the Stoic equiva- 
lent of the formae visibiles (aic6yra «idn) of Asc?. III. They are 
produced in bodies by the operation of zvo7 (= wvedua); and the 
operation of the zvoy varies with, and is determined by, the con- 
stantly changing positions of the heavenly bodies. Corp. XVI. 15: 
yevouevov yap Hudv exaotov ... tapaddpBavover datpoves of Kar 
exelvny tiv (o)riy)uay THs yeveoews tryperat k.T.d. 

If it is assumed that small differences in time produce appreciable 
effects, not even twins will be alike. Augustine (C7v. dei 5. 1-6), 
arguing against the astral doctrine of Posidonius, discusses the case 
of twins at some length. Jd. 5. 3: ‘frustra itaque adfertur nobile 
illud commentum de figuli rota, quod respondisse ferunt Nigidium 
hac quaestione turbatum, unde et Figulus appellatus est. Dum 
enim rotam figuli vi quanta potuit intorsisset, currente illa bis 
numero de atramento tamquam uno eius loco summa celeritate 
percussit ; deinde inventa sunt signa quae fixerat, desistente motu, 
non parvo intervallo in rotae illius extremitate distantia. Sic, inquit, 
in tanta rapacitate caeli, etiamsi alter post alterum tanta celeritate 
nascatur, quanta rotam bis ipse percussi, in caeli spatio plurimum 
est: hinc sunt, inquit, quaecumque dissimillima perhibentur in 
moribus casibusque geminorum.’ 

The ‘circulus circumcurrens in quo est ille Omniformis deus’ is 


the Zodiac in which are situated the Decani, over whom the Panto- 
morphos presides. 
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36. Et mundus speciem mutat, o Trismegiste ? The word 
species cannot here signify the spectes aeterna et incorporalis (vonrov 
cidos), i.e. the ideal type ; for the ideal type is eternal and unchang- 
ing. When the writer speaks of the sfecies of the Kosmos or its 
component parts as changing, species must signify forma visibilis (ai- 
aOnrov etdos) ; and we must take speciem mutat to mean ‘exchanges 
one forma visibtlis for another’. 

The case of the cosmic orovxeia differs from that of the genera 
previously discussed in this respect, that each of them is the only 
one of its kind. In dealing with the human race, the writer says 
that the forma visibilis of each individual differs from that of every 
other individual, while the forma generis (or species incorporalis) is 
common to all individuals of the gezws. But it is impossible to 

- speak thus of the forms when he is dealing with the caelum; for 
there is only one caedum. Accordingly, he says that there is a species 
(tncorporalis) of the cae/um, which persists unchanged, but that vary- 
ing species (i.e. formae vistbiles,—variously modified copies of the 
unchanging species tncorporalis,—) are assumed by the one cae/um 
at different times: ‘in una caeli specie hae sunt quae saepe alter- 
nantur species.’ 

[[atque stationes aut cursus]]. It is absurd to say that earth 
“stands or runs’; there must therefore be some error in the text. 
Since the writer speaks of the changes of cae/wm (i.e. air), earth, 
and fire, he probably spoke of the changes of water also; and the 
most obvious difference in water is that between standing and 
running water. I have therefore altered a/gue to agua, and added 
mutat. 

Solis etenim et lunae. The sun and moon are made of fire; 
and since they are gods, it is rightly said that the fire of which they 
are made assumes @ivinas species. 

sunt enim quasi speculorum nostrorum similes. I sup- 
pose the meaning of this simile to be that the sun and moon 
‘reflect’, i.e. reproduce in visible copy, the species tncorporalis or 
ideal type of fire or light. Cf. Corp. XVII: dvravaxddous eiot rov 
dowpdrov mpos Ta cépata. Philo De opif. mundi 7. 29-8. 31: mparov 
otv 6 mowv éroincev odpavov dowmatov Kal yiv adparov Kat aépos 
idéar (i.e. the species incorporales of heaven, earth, and air)... tf 
Paros dcwparov ovaiav, .. . Kaléml racw ... dwrtds,d raw dod- 
patov jv Kal vontov HAlov mapaderypa Kal TdvTwv doa pwoddpa dorpa 
Kara Tov obpavov éuedre avviotacbat. . . . Toro’Tw yap 76 vonrov (dds) 
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rod Spatod Aaprpdrepdv Te Kal adyoederrepor, Gowrep HALOS, Olay 
oxorovs. « . « TO de ddparov Kal vonrov Pas éxeivo Oetov NOyou yéeyovev 
cixiv' . . . Kal Core trepotpavios dorip, ty) TaV alcOnTdv aoTépor, 
iv odk dv dxd oKxorod Kadécerev dy Tis Tavavyeray, af’ Hs PAvos Kal oEAVN 
kal of dAAot wAdvyrés Te Kal drAavels apitovTal, Ka? doov ExdoTw Svvamis, 
ra mpérovra héyyn, Ths duryots Kal kabupas adyijs éxelvyns éuavpovpevys, 
drav dpénrar tpérecOar Kata Tv ex vonTod mpos aicOyrov pera BodAnv’ 
cilixpurs yap ovdtv trav év alcOjoe. Plotinus 3. 6. 7: d0ev kal 7a (ev 
aH tAy) eyylyver Oa Soxotrra (i.e. the formae visibiles) ralyvud (éoTw), 
cidwra év clduéAw arexvds, ds ev KaTOTTpPH TO GAaXOd iSpupevory, GAAaXOd 
pavralopevov. 

aemulo splendore. The sun and moon vie with one another 
in brightness. As Philo puts it, each of them draws from the vonrov 
as as much of visible light as it is capable of receiving. And the 
apparent brightness of each of them varies from hour to hour; this 
must be what is meant by ommniformes imagines sunt. 

20 a-32b. In these chapters (with the exception of the group 
of misplaced passages 27 b—29 b), the text runs on without a break. 
The writer deals with several distinct topics, viz. (1) the name of 
God (20a); (2) sexual procreation (2zob-21); (3) the divine 
element in man (22a-23a); (4) god-making (23 b-24a); (5) the 
Prophecy of Hermes (24b-26a); (6) the relation between the 
eternity of God and the time-process of the Kosmos (26 b-27 a and 
29 c-32b). The passages in which the several topics are treated 
are linked together by superficial transitions, but have little real 
connexion. ‘The writer’s thoughts do not seem to be guided by any 
preconceived plan; he passes at haphazard from one subject to 
another. 

20a. Alia haec iterum ratio quae est, o Trismegiste? In 
the lost passage which preceded these words, Trismegistus must 
have announced that he was about to set forth ‘a second doctrine’. 
Compare 19a jiz.: ‘Haec ergo ipsa (divinorum), ut dicis, (ratio) 
quae est, o Trismegiste?’? The doctrine of voyrd, expounded in 
19 a ff., was announced as divinorum ratio; and here follows alia 
divinorum ratio. ‘This ‘second doctrine’ seems to be especially that 
which is contained in chs. 20b and 21. (Cf. 20 b fin.: ‘haec ergo 
ratio... tibi sit reddita, quare et quomodo fiant omnia (utriusque 
sexus).’) In this passage, the creative energy of God is regarded in 
a different aspect. In the first va¢io, God was spoken of as imposing 
forms on matter ; in the second rafio, God is spoken of as generating 
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the Kosmos and all things in it by a process of which human pro- 
creation is an ‘image’, The second rva/io is quite distinct from 
and unconnected with the first, and is, no doubt, derived from 
a different source. It is introduced by a paragraph concerning the 
name of God (20 a). 

- Quocumque [alio| nomine [[ |] nuncupatur [quod] inter nos 
inteliectus nostri causa. If we are to speak to one another about 
‘the One who is all’, we must apply some name to him; we there- 
fore call him Geds or zaryp or kvpios or the like; but all such names 
are inadequate. Choch: 41 b: adpacrov OVO}. ( : oi TETLLN [LEVOV (de) 
TH TOV Geod rpoonyopia, . . . Kal evAoyovpevov TH TOD TaTpds. 

((ab hominibus sanctius religiosiusque)) debet esse sacra- 
tum tanti {[ ]] numinis contemplatione. The grammatical 
subject of debet is nomen, understood from guocumgue nomine. 
There is nothing holy in the namie itself; the man who speaks or 
hears the name must make it holy,’ by infusing into it his own 
religious emotion. 

vox hoc est, ex aere spiritu percusso sonus. A Stoic 
definition. Cf. the Stoic Diogenes Babyl., in Diog. Laert. 7. 55: 
€or 6€ puri anp weTAnypEvos. ... Cwov pev éote hwvy dnp trd dppyijs 
terAnypevos: avOpdrou 8é, [eorw] évapOpos Kal dad Sdiavolas éxrepsro- 
pevn. ‘The Stoics’ in Diog. Laert. 7. 158: dxovew S& (Huds), Tod 
peragy TOD Te hwvodyTos Kal TOU dKovovTos aépos TANTTOMEVOL, TPaLpo- 
eL0@s ira KUpmaToupevov, Kal Tals akoals mpoomimtovtos, Os KUpaTodTaL 
70 ev TH SeSapery VOwp Kara K’Kdovs bd Tod éuBAnOévtos AGov. Sen. 
Nat. quaest. 2. 6. 3: ‘Quid enim est vox nisi intentio aeris, linguae 
formata percussu?’ Cf. Pl. Ztm. 6738, and Ae, 4. 19. IT. 

In the writer’s time, the statement that a name ‘is nothing but 
a sound’ &c. was by no means a truism. In Egypt, perhaps not 
one man in a hundred would have admitted it; for in that country 
especially, the belief in the magic or theurgic potency of sacred 
names was prevalent among Pagans, Jews, and Christians alike. 

Spiritus (veda or voy) here means ‘breath’, and has nothing 
to do with the cosmic zvedua spoken of in ch. 17 a. 

ut esset in homine necessarium vocis auriumque commer- 
cium. Each word must be limited to a few syllables ; for if words 
of unlimited length were admitted, speech would become impossible. 

simul... et sensus et spiritus et aeris (nomina) et omnia 
in his aut per haec aut de his nomen est totum dei. 


1 Cf. dyacOnTw To dvopua cov in the Lord’s Prayer. 
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It is necessary to read omnia (sc. nomina) in place of omnium. 
The writer might have said that the true name of God is made 
up of omnium nomina, ‘the names of all things’ ; but if that had 
been his meaning, he could not have added zw his aut per 
haec aut de his. The word his refers to sensus et spiritus et 
’ aeris; and it is not all ¢hings, but (as we have just been told) all 
names, that are connected with thought, breath, and air. Names 
are in sensu (dependent on(?) the thought which they express): 
they are fer spiritum (produced by means of the breath) ; and they 
are de (or ex) aere (made of air). 

innomine(m) vel potius omninomine(m). Cf. Cor. V. 10a: 
évémara exer dravra ... kal... dvoua ovx exe. Lactant. Div. inst. 
1. 6. 4: (Zrismegistus deum) édvévupov esse dixit &c. Compare 
Justin Apol, 1.10.1: 060... TO pendevt bvopare Gerd Karovpevo. Ld, 
2. 5(6). r: the daemons worshipped by the Pagans have individual 
person-names; dvoya d& 7G wavtwv watpl Oerdv, ayevvyiTw ovTL, odK 
éorw 3 yap ay Kal ovopa TL TporayopevyTat, mpeo Butepov EXEL TOV 
béuevov 75 dvopa, To 8& matip Kal Beds Kal Ktiotys Kal Kipios Kal 
deorrdrys ovK dvopmaTa eat, GAN ek TOV edrroidV Kal TOY epywv TpoapH- 
oes. Minucius Felix (Baehrens, 1886) 18.9: ‘Magnitudinem dei 
qui se putat nosse, minuit ; quinon vult minuere, non 'novit'. Nec 
nomen deo quaeras: ‘deus nomen est!. [Illic vocabulis opus est, 
cum per singulos propriis appellationum insignibus multitudo diri- 
menda est: deo, qui (/egendum quia?) solus est, ‘dei vocabulum 
totum est’. Quem si patrem dixero, carnalem opineris; si regem, 
terrenum suspiceris ; si dominum, intellegas utique mortalém. Aufer 
additamenta nominum, et perspicies eius claritatem.’ Clem. Alex. 
Strom. 5.12. 82: The One is édvwvdpacrov' xiv évoudlopev abrd 
ToTE ov Kupiws KahodvTES TTOL ev 7) Tayabdy 7) VodV 7) abTd 7d dv 4) TaTépa 
7) Ocov 7) Syprovpydv 7) Képtov, ovy ds dvopa avrod rpodepdpevor Aeyomer, 
tro 8€ dropias dvdépacr Kadois rporxpipeba, iv’ éxn i Sudvova, pi) Tepr 
dhrAa thavopevy, erepeiderGar tovrors, ov yap Td Kab? Exacrov pnvutiKov 
TOU Geod, GAAG GOpdws dzravta evdeKTiKaA THS TOD TavToKpdTopos Suvd mews. 
The Christian writers and the Hermetists must have derived the 
thought from a common Pagan source ; and perhaps the ultimate 
source may have been Egyptian. Brugsch (Red. und Myth. der alten 
Aegypter, p. 97) quotes from Egyptian documents: ‘No man knows 
how to name him.’—‘His name remains hidden.—‘ His name is 
a secret for his children.’—‘ His names are numberless.’—‘ Many 
are his names, no one knows their number.’ Isis $75 rv rod 
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puptovepos Kéxhytar (Plut. Zs. e¢ Os. 53); and a dedication Lsidi 
Myrionimae occurs in C, 7. L, 111. 882 (from Dacia). 

20b. solus omni utriusque (solus ut omnia utraque MSS.) 
sexus fecunditate plenissimus.—21. Utriusque sexus ergo 
deum dicis? God is dpoevdbydus. Cf. Corp. 1.9: 6 8& vois... 
appevoOnrvs dv. Lb. 15: dppevdOndrvs 8& dv (5 “AvOpwros) e 
dppevoOyreos dv(ros tod) marpds. (The ‘bisexual father’ of the 
Archanthropos is 6 wavtwv zarjp, the supreme God.) 

This notion, as well as that of the ‘deus innominis vel potius 
omninominis’ in the preceding paragraph, may have been derived 
from Egyptian sources.1 In ancient Egyptian documents, the 
progenitor of the universe is described as bisexual. Thus in the 
cosmogony of Heliopolis (Breasted, Ast. Lg. p. 56) it was told 
of Tum, the Demiurgus who emerged from the primordial waters, 
that from himself he begat four children, namely, Shu (the atmo- 
sphere) and Tefnut (the twin-sister and consort of Shu), Qeb or Seb 
(the earth), and Nut (the sky). Wiedemann (Rel. of Anc. Eg., 
Eng. tr., p. 32, n. 3, where references are given) says that ‘this 
account is most completely preserved in the copy of a papyrus 
dating 306-305 B.c.; but its main point is alluded to in texts of 
the Old Kingdom, and of the beginning of the New Kingdom’. 
Brugsch, eZ. und Myth. p. 423, gives a translation of a text of the 
sixth Dynasty, about 2500 B.c. (Maspero, Pyr. Unas 465 f.), in 
which the act of bisexual procreation by which the children of 
Tum were produced is explicitly described; and a similar descrip- 
tion of it occurs in the hieratic papyrus (Brit. Mus. 10188, Budge 
Pr. 1886, p. 22) quoted by Brugsch 7d. pp. 740 and 756.? Ikhnaton, 
1375-1358 3B.c. (Breasted, Ast. Hg. p. 376) called his sun-god 


1 The notion of a bisexual deity occurs in the religions of Asia Minor also. See 
the myth of the bisexual Agdistis, reported by Pausanias (7. 17. 5) in connexion 
with the Phrygian cult of Cybele and Attis. The notion of an Aphroditos (i.e. a 
male aspect or counterpart of Aphrodite), whence the ‘ Hermaphroditos’ of Greek 
plastic art was derived, seems to have been indigenous in Cyprus and Asia Minor 
(Preller, Gr. AZythologie, p. 509). But the sources of a Hermetic document are 
more likely to have been Egyptian than Anatolian. 

2 According to this document, Tum thus generated Shu and Tafnut, and by Shu 
and Tafnut were generated Qeb and Nut (earth and sky), 

Did this primitive myth arise out of a cult-rite, or magical practice, in which an 
act resembling that which the documents attribute to the god was done (or 
simulated) by the priest? The god is said to have" done the deed ‘in the city of 
On (Heliopolis)? ; the meaning of this, as of the many similar localizations of a 
divine act, must surely be that the god’s worshippers were in the habit of doing at 
his temple in that city something which was explained as a symbolical repetition 
or commemoration of a deed originally done by the god himself. 
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Aton ‘the father and the mother of all that he has made’. Brugsch 
7b. p. 197 quotes from ancient Egyptian documents : ‘God is father 
and mother,’—‘ God begets and is not begotten ; he bears offspring, 
and is not born.’—‘ He begets himself (as father) and bears himself 
(as mother). Zé. p. 314, an inscription in the temple at Esne- 
Latopolis in Upper Egypt : ‘ Neith, the ancient, the Mother of God, 
the mistress of Esne, the father of the fathers, the mother of the 
mothers, . . . that which exists in the beginning.’ In a text from 
Philae (Brugsch 7. p. 113), Khnum, the god recognized as 
Demiurgus! in Upper Egypt, is described as ‘the mighty spirit 
(Za) who has made that which exists, who has fashioned that 
which reveals itself, the beginning of existing things, the father of 
the fathers, the mother of the mothers’. Ameélineau, Gnost. ég. 
p. 291 f., quotes or refers to other Egyptian texts to the same effect, 
and remarks of some of them that ‘si du dieu pére on dit qu'il 
enfante, en joignant pour déterminatif 4 lidée d’enfanter une femme 
en travail, on dit aussi de la déesse mére qu’elle engendre, et l’idée 
de la génération est déterminée par le phallus. Il y a donc identi- 
fication compléte des deux puissances’. 

Among the Greeks, the notion of a bisexual progenitor of the 
Kosmos makes its appearance in the Orphic Theogonia, in which 
Phanes-Erikepaios* (the Orphic equivalent of the Heliopolitan 
Tum), the Protogonos who issued from the primordial Egg, was 
described as dpoevd6ydvs. Apion, in Clem. Homil. 6. 4, p. 672 
(Abel Orphica 38): évdobev yap ris mepipepeias (of the egg) Zaov mu 
&ppevoOnrv «idorovetrar rpovoia tod evovtos év aitd Oeiov mveviparos, 
dv Pavyta "Oppeds kare. Lb.: 1d ex ris daeipov tAns Kar’ érutvylav 
Kpacews drroxunbev ewvyov ody, ob payévtos Kata twas dpoevdOndus 
e€Gopev Pdvys. Clem. Recogn. 10. 30: ‘(Orpheus dicit) ipsum 
Chaos . . ., quasi ad ovi immanis modum per immensa tempora 
effectum, peperisse ac protulisse ex se duplicem quandam speciem, 
quam illi masculofeminam vocant;... et hoc esse principium 
omnium.’ Jd. 10. 7. 316: ‘aiunt . . . quasi intra ovi testam fotum 
vivifactumque esse animal quoddam, disruptoque post haec immani 
illo globo processisse speciem quandam hominis duplicis formae, 


_' Khnum is described as ‘ He who in the beginning fashioned this world with 
his hands’, Brugsch 2d, 


2 The name *Hptxemaios occurs, as far as I know, only in late documents. It is 
probably of Egyptian origin; and the Orphici may have borrowed it from Egyptians 
in the Ptolemaic or Roman period. There is evidence that the name Phanes was 
used by Orphici as early as the third century B.c. (Rohde, Psyche, p- 408 f.). 
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quam illi masculofeminam vocant. Hunc etiam Phaneta nominatunt.’ 
Proclus fx Yim. 2. 130¥ (Abel Orph. 62): kai ey atrd mpdtw 7d 
Orv kat To appev, ds Low rpdtw- “@AAvs Kal yevéetwp Kpatepos Geds 
"Hpuxeratos,” pyaiv 6 Oeoddyos (i.e. Orpheus), Proclus 7. 2. 137 B 
(Abel 73 and 94). The same deity is named Sipuys (i. €. dpoevdOndvs) 
"Epws in Orph. Argonaut, 14. The Orphic Zeus, who swallowed 
Phanes, and generated or created all that now exists, was also 
described as bisexual. Pseudo-Aristot. De mundo 7.401 b2 = Euseb. 
Pr. ev. 3.9 (Abel 46 and 123): Zeis dpanv yévero, Zeis duBporos 
ézrero viudy. Lactantius (Div. cust. 4. 8. 3 ff.) speaks of the 
agreement of ‘Orpheus’ and ‘ Hermes’ as to the bisexuality of God. 
There can, I think, be little doubt that the Orphic notion of a 
bisexual progenitor of the universe was derived from Egypt; did 
the Hermetists take over the conception from the Orphici, or did 
it pass to them from the Egyptian priests by a more direct route ? 

Another instance occurs in Philostratus Vita Afollon. 3. 34: 
(Apollonius :) Zdov %ydmar tov Kdopov ; (Indian sage :) "Hv ye dyads 
yryvorkys’ abtos yap Cwoyovel ravra. (Apoll. :) O7Avv airov caddper, 
} THs apoeves te Kal dvtixepéerns pioews ; (Ind. :) "Apdoiv’ aitos yap 
abTO Evyyvyvouevos TA pyTpds Te Kal maTpds és THY Cwoyoviay mpaTTel, 
€pwrd Te éEavtod ioye Oepudrepov 7) erepov Tu Erépov, Os Gpyorrer avrov 
kal €vvictnow. The doctrine which Philostratus attributes to his 
Indian philosopher is probably Graeco-Egyptian. But it is the 
Kosmos (the God of the Stoics), and not the supracosmic God of 
the Platonists and Hermetists, that is there described as bisexual. 
Something of the sort may very well have been said, for instance, by 
the Egyptian Stoic Chaeremon. 

Philo, De ebrietate 8. 30, Wendl. II, p. 176, describes the 
Creation as an act of sexual generation, and comes near to calling 
the Creator bisexual; tov yoty rdde To wav epyacdpevov Sypoupyov 
60d Kal marépa clvar Tod yeyovdros .. . Pyoomev, pntépa SE THY Tod 
TeTonKOTOS eTLoTHUNVY, 7 TrVoV 5 GOeds, odx ws GvOpwros, E7reELpeE 
yeverw" 4 S€, wapadegapévn Ta Tod Ocotd orépyara, TeAcopdpois Bdio% 
Tov povov Kal a&yamrnrov aicOnrov vibv drexinoe, TOVSE TOV KOT HOV. 

The notion that God is bisexual was adopted by some of the 
Gnostic sects. Simon Magus, in Hippol. &ef haer. 6. 18: otros 
éorly 6 éotués, ards, ornodpevos, dv apoevdOndvs Svvamis .. .. OS 
otv aitos éavrov bd éavtod rpoayayov epavépwoe éavt@ THv idiav 
érivoav, otTws Kal 4 davetoa erivoia . . ., Wotoa airdv, évéxpupe 


cal / , 7 ¢ 
tov matépa év éavtp, . .. Kal eorw dpoevdOnrus Svvapus Kat (7) 
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ériyoua! Monoimus, Hippol. Ref. haer. 8. 12: aby (sc. the primal 
Monas) pujryp, atrn wanijp, ta Sto abdvata dvopata. And instances 
of it occur in the writings of orthodox Christians also; e.g. Clem. 
Alex. Quis dives salvetur 37: Oc Ta THs aydrns proTypia, Kal TOTE 
érorrevrers Tov KOATov TOD TaTpés, Sv 5 povoyeriys Heds povos enyHnTATO 
(Ev. Joh. 1. 18)... . Kal 7d pev dppytov avrod rary, 7d de cis Mas 
cupmabis yéyove pajrnp. ayamjoas 6 rarhp €OyivOn’ Kat rovTou peya 
onpetov, Ov aitos eyéevvnoev €€ adTod. 

The writer of Asc/, III seems to have two distinct reasons for 
asserting the bisexuality of God. In the first place, this passage 
is a polemic against dualistic doctrines such as that which is set 
forth in Ascl. II. In that document, the male and female principles 
are separate and distinct; God is the Father, and tA is the Mother ; 
the Kosmos issues from the combined productivity of God and 
tAn; and the evil in it is produced by ty. On the other hand, 
in Ascl. III. 20f., God includes in himself the male and female 
principles together, so that no productive function is left for vA. 

In the second place, the writer seeks to justify and sanctify by 
the divine example the usage of human marriage and procreation, 
in opposition to the ascetic exaltation of celibacy, which was held 
to be the higher state by many people of his time, especially in 
Egypt. The disposition to regard sexual intercourse as impure 
and degrading found support in the dualistic doctrine; for if 
matter is evil, or the cause of evil, the aim of man must be to 
sever himself from everything that is connected with the body, and 
polluted by the taint of matter. The Hermetist then is contending 
both against a dualistic cosmology, and against the ascetic ideal 
to which that doctrine gave support. 

There is little evidence that abstinence from sexual intercourse 
was favoured by the official religion of Egypt. .Chaeremon (Porphyr. 
De abst. 4. 6) says that the Egyptian priests abstained from it 
during the ‘ purification’ required of them before and during the 
course of their turn of temple-service, but not at other times. 
But he describes the life of the priests as in other respects a life of 
extreme austerity. That is certainly not true of the Egyptian 
priests in general; but Chaeremon’s statement may perhaps be 


1 A simpler and clearer statement of a similar doctrine occurs in an extract from 
a heretical document, Clem. Strom. 3. 4. 29: & fv ra mavra* ened 58 éd0fev adrod 
TH evornte Bn elvat born, eiprdev dm’ avrod éni[mlyoa* Kal éxowdyncer adth, Kat 
ETOLNO EV TOV ayamnrov, 
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accepted as evidence that there were among them in his time 
(¢. A. D. 50) certain groups in which there prevailed an ascetic ideal 
which would naturally tend to the rejection of marriage. Philo’s 
description of the Therapeutae shows that there were in Egypt 
communities of Jews who practised extreme asceticism, including 
abstinence from sexual intercourse. Philo himself regards their 
mode of life with admiration ; and he says that Egypt is the special 
home of those who live ‘ the contemplative life’, i. e. a life resembling 
that of his Therapeutae.! 

Among the Greeks, the Orphici and the Pythagoreans, from the 
latter part of the sixth century B.c. onwards, held views of which 
the rejection of marriage was a logical outcome. (In Euripides, 
fTippol. 952, Hippolytus, the scorner of Aphrodite, is described by 
his father as an Orphicus.) Plato adopted and formulated much 
of the doctrine which underlay the ascetic practices of these sects. 
Plato himself, however, was far from condemning sexual inter- 
course. In his writings we find, side by side with the coépa-ojpa 
doctrine of the Orphici and Pythagoreans, such a passage as 
Sympos. 206 Cc: ‘This procreation is the union of man and woman, 
and is a divine thing; for conception and generation are an 
immortal principle in the mortal creature.’ Cf. Pl. Zaws 6. 773 E 
and 7768 concerning marriage. But some of the later Platonists 
and Pythagoreans developed the ascetic tendency of Plato’s de- 
preciation of 7a aic@nra into a contemptus mundi which went far 
beyond Plato’s own position. Plotinus contended against the 
extreme views of those who maintained that the material Kosmos 
is evil; yet he himself ‘seemed to be ashamed that he was in a 
body’ (Porphyr. Vita Plotind init.) ? 


1 Philo De vita contempl. 3. 21, Cohn VI, p. 51: modAAaXod wey ody THs oixov- 
pévns éatt é7d yévos (sc. THY OeparevTa@y), — der yap dyabov TeAElov peTaTXEly Kal TI 
‘EAAdSa kal tiv BapBapov,—mrcovace 5¢ ev AiyvnT@ kad’ ExagTov Tay émLKAAOUMEVaY 
vopav, kal wdAtora tept tiv "Adegavdperav. Philo cannot have meant to say that 
communities of men whose way of life was in all details similar to that which he 
goes on to describe were to be found in every nome of Egypt, and in Greece and 
many other countries. He must be here using the term @epamevrat in a more 
general sense ; and his meaning must be that groups of ascetic mystics (such as the 
Orphic fraternities, for instance,) were to be found in many lands, but nowhere in 
such abundance as in Egypt. Pe) 

2 A Pagan exaltation of virginity, similar in tone to many Christian utterances 
on the subject, occurs in a poem on marriage addressed to a young lady by an 
unknown writer named Naumachius (Stob. 4. 22. 32, vol. iv, p. 514 Hense): «addy 
pev déuas. dyvov éxew ddyfjra te plpvew | napPevikny, KaOapotci 7’ det pedcdn Haat 
xalpev, | ware FBaputAnddv? (BapdtAnrov Rohde) Aaydver mept poprov dyoucay, | 
unre névov Tpopéovoay dyaorovoy Hidebuins, | GAA’ Haba Bacircvay apavpoy Ondvre- 
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The Stoics, who had no feud with matter, and no aspiration to 
escape from the world we live in, steadily advocated marriage ; 
see e.g. the extracts from Antipater, Musonius, and Hierocles in 
Stobaeus 4, cap. 22, [ep) ydov, Hense IV, pp. 497-512. But their 
attitude towards it differed from that of the author of Asc. III. 
They regarded marriage as a matter of social obligation,—a duty 
which a man owes to his family, to his country, and to ‘the city 
of the universe’.!_ The Stoic view is expressed in Ocellus Lucanus 
(first century .c.?) 4. 3, Mullach 7%, pf. Gr. I, p. 492: pépos 
imdpxwv (6 avOpwrros)*oixov TE kal méAews Kal, 7d feyloTov, KOopLOV, 
cvpmAnpotv odeiher 7d drroywopevov TovTwv exactov, av pe\AQ pte 
ovyyevixys éorias eurordxrys yiverOar, pajre wodurixijs, pare pay 
ris Olas. of yap Kabdra€ uy Sid radorovlay cvvarropevor GdiKnToveL 
Ta Tyudrata THS Kowwvias ovotipata. The writer of Asc/. III, on 
the other hand, is, like most of the other Hermetists, little interested 
in social relations ; he speaks of sexual intercourse as a ‘sacrament’, 
and treats it as a thing which, like all else, derives its significance 
from the relation between man and God. 

Among the Christians, from the second century onwards, if not 
earlier,” there was a strong and increasing tendency to depreciate 
marriage, and to assert the higher sanctity of a celibate life. Clement 
of Alexandria discusses marriage in Strom. 2. 23. 137—3. 18. I10. 
Clement himself holds marriage in high esteem (provided that it 
is used rightly, and with due regard for cwdpootvvn or éyxparesa),° 
and puts married life and celibacy on a par.‘ But in the greater 


paw, | Wux7js Oupa pacvdv trép Bidtao xéovaay, | vOa yapor Kedvot Kat ddrndées, 
evOa puryetoa | Oeoreciots éexéeror vonpata paca rixre, The writer goes on to speak 
of marriage as a devTepos mAods. 

! Hierocles, however, speaks in a tone more nearly resembling that of Asc/. III, 
when he says (Stob. IV, p. 505 Hense) that that which makes a house truly beautiful 
is Cedyos avdpds Kat yuvaikds ovyKabepappévay ardAnAOs Kal Kabcepwpévay Deis 
yapnrtos yevebAtous epeotiows, cuppwvovvray pev GrAANAOS Kal TavTA Kowa TeETOLN- 
pévav péxpt kal TOY GwpaTay, KGAXoy Se Kal ad’tay TaY Wuyav, K.7.dr. 

2 There were already Christians who forbade marriage at the time when the 
Ist Epistle to Timothy was written. 1 Jem. 4. 1-3: év torépos xatpois 
dmogrnoovrai Ties THs TigTEWS, . . . Ev UMoKpioe PevdorAdywy, ... KwhudyvTwY yapelv 
«.7., (This, though expressed in the form of a prediction, implies that the doctrine 
spoken of was taught by some at the time of writing.) 

. E. g. 3. 6. 46: Tay dyacbévtwy Gyov oipat kai 7 omépua, 3.9.66: 5 ydpos 
ouvepyacerat Te TH KTige. 3.12. 842 Gyos 6 yapos. 3. 17. 103: ayia A yeveots 
50 Av 6 Kécpos cuveornKey, k,T.A, (with reference to human procreation), : 

4 3. 9. 67 : KUptos ExacTos Huay Tvyxave THs TEpl TéExVOY yov”s aipécews (i.e. each 
of us is free to marry and beget children or not, as he thinks best), 3. 12. 79: Exe 
yap, womep 7) evvouxia (celibacy), o¥rw Kal 6 yapos idias Aecroupyeias Kal diakovias 
7@ xupiy diapepovcas. 3. 12. 86: Clement says that St. Paul’s epistles ob5apod -yanov 
HOETHCAY TOY Twppova, GAA... aTodéxovTat éxatepov, Tév Te evxaploTas TH EG 
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part of this discussion, Clement is occupied in contending against 
the opposite aberrations of two different classes of heretics,—on the 
one hand, those who permitted extreme sexual licence,! and on the 
other hand, those who regarded all procreation as evil, and called 
marriage opveca. Among the latter, he speaks especially of 
Marcion and Tatianus.? Clem. Strom. 3. 3. (2: of pev dad 
Mapkiwvos (riv 2) diow > (SrreAnpact) kaxyy, & Te bys Kaxhs Kal ék 
Sixatov * yevoneryny Snpovpyod’ & 8 Adyw, pip Bovddpevor tov Kdcpov 
Tov bd TOU Sypuovpyod yevopevov ovpmANpodrv, dréxerOar yépov Bovdov- 
Tal, avTiTaccOmevor TH ToinTH TO ohdv, Kal omevdovTes Tpds TOV 
kexAnkora dyabdv.? 3. 3. 21: dedetxOar Huty vouiLo tis ddopyas Tov 
Eévov Soypatwov tov Mapkiwva mapa IlAdtwvos dxapiorws te Kal 
Gpabds <itnpévar.® 3. 6. 45: Tots de edypws dC eyxpareias doeBodtow 
eis Te THY KTiow Kal Tov cytov SnmLovpyov, TOV maVvTOKpdTopa pdvov 
Gedy, Kal SiddoKover pi) Setv Tapadexer Oar ydpov Kal wadoroutav, pyde 
dvrecdyew TH KdoHw SvaoTUxXynToVTAs Erépous, poe emixopyyelv TO 
Oaviry tpopyv. 3. 6. 46: puapay dé etvar tiv avvovatay déyovres. 
3. 6. 49: icity & of ropvelay dvtiKpus Tov ydpov A€yovot, Kal bd Tod 
diaBdrov tavryv rapadiddcOa Soyparifovor.? Some of these oppo- 
nents of marriage quoted in support of their view certain sayings 


© 


yauw Kexpnuevov owppovas, Tov TE cbvovxia ws 6 KUptos BovAeTa auuBLodYTA, 
3.12. 88: dupw yap dyar ev Kupiw, ) wey ws yuvh, 7% 5é ds mapbévos, 

1 We know little of the teaching of these sects except what is said about them by 
their orthodox opponents, It is probable that, if we had their own writings before 
us, we should find that some of them agreed with the author of Asc/, III in 
regarding sexual intercourse as a ‘sacrament ’,—a view which is not necessarily 
inconsistent with cwppoatvn ; and statements in which they are accused of profligate 
excesses should be received with caution. 

2 Cf. Irenaeus Adv. haer. 1. 28. 1 (Euseb. Ast. eccl.'4. 29) : Tov yapov Te pOopay 
Kal mopveiay mapanAnoiws Mapkiwvt kal Satopvivw dvayopevoas (Tatiavés). Hippol. 
Ref. haer. 7. 28: Satornilus 70 yapeiy nal yevvay dnd rod Satavad pynow elya, 

3 I, e. the material world, and the human body as a part of it. 

4 Marcion’s Demiurgus (the God of the Jews) was ‘just’, but not ‘ good’, 

5 T. e. to the supreme God, who is ‘ good’. 

8 That is, Clement regards the teaching of Marcion on this subject (just as 
Plotinus 2. 9 regards that of the Gnostic ‘enemies of the Kosmos’ against whom 
he argues) as a perverted development of Platonism. 

7 An extreme repugnance to procreation was taught by Mani, whose doctrine on 
this subject was probably derived, in part at least, from followers of Marcion and 
Tatianus, or from Gnostic sects of like character. Augustine ddv. Faust. 15, 
p. 278, addressing a Manichaean, says ‘ didicisti inimicos deputare parentes tuos, 
quod te per concubitum in carne ligaverint, et hoc modo utique deo tuo immundas 
compedes imposuerint’. 7d. 19, p. 331: ‘Opinantur diabolum fecisse atque 
iunxisse masculum et feminam.’ Augustine Adv. Secundumt 21: ‘ Displicet 
“ crescite et multiplicamini” ; ne Dei vestri multiplicentur ergastula. Alexander 
Lycopol. 4: the Manichaeans bade men dméxeo@ar yapnwv Kal appodiciwy Kal 
rexvoro.as, iva pr % Svvajus (the divine life-force) évorenon TH bAN Kata Tiy TOD 


yévous diadoxny. 
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of Jesus reported in the ‘Gospel according to the Egyptians’ 
(Strom. 3. 8§ 45, 63, 66, 92) ; whence it would seem that the group 
of Egyptian Christians among whom that Gospel originated regarded 
marriage with disapproval. 

Tertullian (Zxvhort. cast.) said that God tolerates matrimony, but 
prefers virginity; and the general opinion of orthodox Christians 
in the third century seems to have been that expressed by Cyprian 
(De hab. virg. 21), who held that virginity cannot be made in- 
cumbent on all believers, but is a counsel of perfection. But there 
were some among the orthodox,’ and many in the heretical sects, 
who went to greater lengths in their rejection of sexual intercourse. 
Probably then the assertion of the sanctity of procreation in 
Asci, 111 is directed especially against the Christians, whom in the 
subsequent Prophecy (ch. 25) the writer describes as ‘scorning the 
Kosmos’, and ‘ preferring death to life’. 

Compare Corf. II. 17 a (on wadorouwa), and Corp. XI. il. 14. 

semper [voluntatis| (bonitatis) praegnans suae. Jonilas 
(dyaforns) might have been translated ‘bounty’. The ‘goodness’ 
of which the writer is thinking is that which is manifested in the 
production of living creatures. 

Voluntas eius ((eadem)) est bonitas omnis. Cf. ch.26b: ‘ Dei 
enim natura consilium est bonita(ti)s,...vult autem omnia bona.’ © 

et futuris omnibus dehine ((sicuti sunt et fuerunt)) natu- 
rajm| ex se nascendi sufficiat. The reading is doubtful; but it 
seems clear that the words szcuti sunt et fuerunt must be closely 
connected with /futuris dehinc. I suppose natura ex se nascendi to 
mean the power of reproduction which all mortal things possess, 
and by which the race is maintained in existence, though the 
individuals perish. It is in virtue of this power that ommnda (sc. 
genera, not individuals,) futura sunt dehinc sicuti sunt et fuerunt. 
The process by which this reproduction is effected, i. e. the process 
of sexual procreation, is an ‘image’, or temporal and cosmic mani- 
festation, of the eternal productivity of God. Compare Gen. r. 
27 f.,2 dpoev kat Ondv éroinoey aitovs, x.7.4. A Jew who had 
adopted the Egyptian notion of a bisexual God might argue from 
this text that if the human race is dpoev kai 64Av, and is (in that 

* Hippolytus, Ref. haer. 8. 20, speaks of men who ‘call themselves "Eyxparirat’, 
and says that they ‘agree with the Church concerning God and Christ’, but profess 
to live a holier life than other Christians, éavrods 5d Bpwydrov Sofdcecv vopicovres, 


Beer = zh , 
drexopevor éudxav, bdpororodyres, Kal yapety kwAvovTes. 
2 See note on Corp. I. 12. 
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respect) made kar’ eixdéva 6c0d, God must be époev xat 67v. Had the 
writer of Asc?. III met with an argument of Jewish origin to this effect? 

Cyprian De haditu virgin. says that virginity is ‘Dei imago, re- 
spondens ad sanctimoniam Domini’. That is exactly the opposite 
of the Hermetist’s doctrine. 

21. omnia animalia et inanimalia. Jzanimalia (dvya) must 
mean vegetables; see Asc/. I. 4. The existence of the two sexes, 
or something corresponding to them, in plants was recognized by 
some ancient writers, though the mode of reproduction of plants 
was not clearly understood. Zeller, Avistotle, Eng. tr. vol. ii, p. 34, 
refers to several passages in De gen. an. and Hist. an., and sums 
up the view of Aristotle thus: ‘The sexes have not attained to 
separate existence (in plants); ... they remain in the condition of 
perpetual union of the sexes.’ The question «i eipioxera év Trois 
gutois yevos O7Av Kal yévos dppev is discussed in Ps,-Aristot. [epi 
gurdav 1. 2. Theophrastus spoke of male and female plants. 

et ‘in naturam et sensum et naturam.! From the following 
words e¢ mundum &c., it may be inferred that the lost clause which 
stood here began with e¢ deum or et im deo, and contained some 
mention of the creative energy of God. 

et mundum dico in se continere naturam. JVatwra must 
here mean procreative power; i.e. it must be equivalent to natura 
ex se nascendi above. Perhaps some word or phrase by which this 
sense was more Clearly indicated has dropped out. 

eius utriusque conexio aut, quod est verius, unitas. In 
God, the two procreative functions are eternally united. In mortal 
races, they are divided, each individual being either male or female ; 
but in the act of procreation, the separation ceases, and male and 
female become one, as God is one. Cf. the speech of Aristophanes 
in Pl. Sympos. 189 C-193D: €.g. éore 5) ody... 6 Epws eudurtos 
dAAjAwv Tois avOparrois, . . . errxepOv Tovpoat ev éx Svolv. Gen. 2. 24: 
écovrat of dvo eis odpxa piav. Philo De opif. mundi 53.152: épws © 
exvyevopevos Kabdrep évos Lyov Sirrd Tyjpara SuotyKOTa Tuvayayov 
eis tairov dppdrrerat, wéOov évidpvodpevos Eéxarépw tis zpos Odrepov 
cowwvias eis Thy Tod Suotov yéveow. But in what follows, Philo asserts 
that ascetic doctrine against which the polemic of Asc? III is 
directed ; for he adds 6 8& rdOos otros Kal THY TOV Twudtwv Hovijv 
eyevvnoey, ris early aduxnudtrov Kat Tapavopnuatwov apy, du iv trad- 
Ndrrovrat Tov OvyTov Kat Kakodaipova Biov avr’ aBavdrov Kal evdaipovos. 
Elsewhere, Philo, like the writer of Asc/, III, speaks of human 
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procreation as an imitation of the creative energy of God; e.g. 
De decalogo 12. 51, Cohn IV, p. 280, speaking of the first five Com- 
mandments, he says: «lvac ris pias ypapas tiv pev adpxrv Oedov kat 
marépa Kal routiv Tod wavTos, TO dé Téos yovels, ot pipovpevor Tiy 
éxetvou diow yevvot Tos emt pépovs. Lb, 22. 107: Tav yovewy 
divas dbavdrov kai Ovyris ovatas éouxev elvar preOdpos, OvyTis pev . + 5 
dOavdrov 88 Sui THv Tod yervav pds Oedv TOV yervnTiv TOY dAwY éo- 
potwrw. Ld. 23. 111, Philo speaks of human parents as rovs éx Tod 
py dvros eis TO elvat Tapayaydvras, Kal Kara TotTO puywnoapevors Hedv. 
Ib, 23. 120: tov & etroAporépwv arocveuvivovtes TO yovéwv Ovond pact 
Twes, Os dpa Trarip Kal pyTnp eupaveis clot Heol, pipovpmevor TOV dyevynTOV 
ev TO Cworacretv. 

Plutarch speaks of love and marriage in a tone not unlike that of 
Ascl. 11; but he dwells on the xowwvia Biov as well as the act of 
procreation, whereas the Hermetist here confines his attention 
chiefly to the latter, and hints at the former only in a passing phrase 
summa caritas &c.) Plut. Amatorius 5.9: tov yapndtov éxeivoy (epwra) 
Kal ovvepyov a0avacias TO OvnTd yévea, oBevvypevny yudv tv diow 
evOds eEavartovta ba tov yeveoewv. Ld. 16. 3 ff.: pws is a kind of 
evOovotacpos. Lb. 17. 21: Love is an initiation; eye dé dp Tots 
€pwros dpytactais kal pvotas ev “Avdov BeAtiova poipay otaav. Lb, 
23. 6: GAA yuvaikl ye yaperais dpyal ratra didlas, dorEp iepOv peyd- 
Awv Kowwvnpata. Kal TO THS HOovAS puxpov’ 7H S& ard TatTns dva- 
Braotavovca Kal Apepay Ty) Kal xdpis Kal ayarynows GAAjAwV Kat 
mioris K.T.A. Lb, 24. 3: atrn ydp éotw os adnOGs 7 OV OAV Aeyouévyn 
Kpaots,;' ) TOV epdvtwv’ (7 dé Tov) dGAAws ovpBotvTwv tals Kat "Ezi- 
Koupov adais kat repitdoxais Eouxe, cvyKkpovoes AapBadvovoa Kal drorn- 
dnoes, EvoTnTa dé od TOLODTA ToLAUTHY, Olay Epws TrOLEl, YapLKHS KOWwvias 
ériAaBopevos. Lb. 24.5: ottw yap épav pev ouBpov yatav of monrat 
A€yovor, Kai yijs obpavov, épav dé HALov GeAnvNS ot hvorkol, Kal cvyyive- 
ofa. Kat Kveicbar Kal yqv b€, dvOpdrwv pytépa Kal Cowv, kal putav 
drdvrwy yeverw, otk avayKaiov drohéobat rote Kal oBecOjvar ravtd- 
mac, Grav 6 dewos €pws 7) twepos TOD Geod tiv tAnv dwodiry, Kal 
ravonta Tobotca Kal SudKovoa Ti exelbev dpynv Kal Kivynow ; (Plutarch 
here agrees with the writer of Asc/. III in regarding the operation 


1 A technical term of Stoic physics. It was applied to marriage by the Stoic 
Antipater, about 150 B.C. (Stob. IV, p. 508 Hense): ai pév ydp dAdAa gurlar 
prdcoropyia eoixacr Tals Tay dompiay H TWav GAwY TapamAnoiay Kara Tas mapabéces 
pigecw, al 8 dvdpds kai -yuvaikds Tals bv SAwy Kpaceow, ds olvos (egendum oivov 2) 
Hdart. . . . ob ydp povoy Tis odcias (i.e. property) Kal Ty qirrdrav maow dvOpwras 
TEeKVaV Kal THS Wux7js, GAAG Kal TOV GwYAaTwY OUTOL pOvoL KoLWwYODGL. 
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of productive force throughout the universe as analogous to human 
procreation ; but he works out the analogy differently. Instead of 
speaking of God as bisexual, he makes God the male principle, and 
vAn the female principle ; and it is the aspiration of matter towards 
union with the creative energy of God that he compares with human 
love. He expresses the same thought at greater length in Js. et Os.) 
Plut. Coniug. praecepta 20 (cf. Amatorius 21. 9): Kai 4 dbdors plyvvor 
dua TOV cwpatov yas, Ww e& exatépwv pepos AaBodoa Kal ovyxXéace., 
Kowov dyorépas d0dS 7d ywopevov, Sore pydérepov Sipicar pde 
Siaxpivat 7d iSiov 7) TO GANSTpLOV. 

hoc...,in aeternum procreandi...mysterium. Procrea- 
tion is the means by which a race of mortal beings attains to 
‘a secondary eternity’, i.e. an everlasting existence in time. The 
word pvorjpiov here means a ritual act by which man is brought 
near to God. For the notion that sexual union is a ‘mystery’ or 
sacrament in this sense, cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. 3. 27: «iow © ot tiv 
mévdnpov Adpoditny Kowwviay protikny dvayopeovow. .. . ol ye Tpurd- 
Oduoe THY Te capKivyy (. . .) "Kata! (leg. Kal?) tiv wvvovotacriKiy Kowwviay 
iepopavtovar, Kal tavryv olovtas eis THv Bacirelay adtods dvéyew Tod 
Geod. The Valentinians, as reported by Irenaeus Adv. haer. 1. 6. 4, 
said that they idwdxryrov dvwbev dd TAS Gppytov Kal dvwvopdatov ov- 
dvyias ovykateAndrvOviay éxew tiv xdpw* ... 00 Kal ex TavTos TpdmoU 
deity adrods del To THs ovbvyias pedeTay pvotypiov. This notion of the 
Valentinians may have been derived from the tepot yauou of Pagan 
mystery-cults. 

huius tam blandi necessariique mysterii. If the act is both 
blandum and necessarium, 1.e. both desirable and unavoidable, 
why should it be concealed? The writer answers, because men in 
general are incapable of recognizing its true sanctity, 

ne... utriusque naturae divinitas ex commixtione sexus 
cogatur erubescere. Male and female are made one with each 
other, and thereby are made one with God ; hence, if they are put 
to shame, God himself is put to shame in them. I suppose that 
ex commixtione sexus is to be connected with wériusgue naturae 
divinitas rather than with cogatur. 

22a-23a. God’s gift of reason to man. Compare the similar 
treatment of the same topic by a different writer in 4sc/. II. 16a. 
See also Asel. I. 6 c-7 a. 

The mention of znreligios¢ in ch, 21 fin. enables the writer to pass 
on to what is really a new subject without breach of literary continuity. 
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22a. (unde contingit in multis remanere malitiam.|| The 
persistence of vice in the many is not caused by the paucity of 
religious men, but by defectus prudentiae in the many; and the 
words must be transposed accordingly. 

ex intellectu...rationis divinae, qua constituta sunt 
omnia. Cf. Asc/. 1. 6b: ‘(vots) humanos . . . sensus ad divinae 
rationis intellegentiam exornat.’ 

contemptus ((mundi totius)). Here contemptus mundi is good, 
and mundus must therefore be evil. Cf. vétia mundi in22b. Yet 
in 27 a, and elsewhere in Asc/. III, the mundus is good. In ch. 25, 
the error of the Christians is described by the words ‘non admirandus 
videbitur mundus’ &c. dZundus in 22a must mean that which 
in 22b is called pars corruptior mundt, as opposed to pars divina, 
If the Hermetist used the word xéojos here as well as in ch. 25, he 
must have used it in a different sense. But perhaps the Greek for 
mundi totius may have been révrwv tov bdtKGv, or something of the 
sort. Even monistic Platonists found themselves compelled to 
admit that vAy is in some sense a source of evil. 

perseverante autem inperitia atquo inscientia, vitia omnia 
convalescunt. Cf. Corp. X. 8b: kakia d¢ Woyis ayvwola k.t.X. 

disciplina et intellectus. The gift of God by which man is 
enabled to escape from moral evil is in this passage alsocalled prudentia 
selentiague rerum omnium quae sunt ;—intellectus rationis divinae qua 
constituta sunt omnia ;—intellegentia et disciplina;—ratio disciplinaque ; 
—prudentia et disciplina. In ch. 41b, God confers on man voids 
(rendered by sesus), Néyos (rendered by ratio), and yvaors (rendered 
by ¢ntellegentia and cognitio). The corresponding terms in Ascé. II. 
16a are sensus, disctplina, intellegentia, which probably stand for 
vous, éritTHpn, yvOots. 

Cf. Philo, Quod deus sit immutabilis, 9. 44f., Wendland II, p. 66: 
opev de tin tov GAAwy Lowy SrepBéBrAynKev advOpwros.  e&alperov 
ovtos tolvuv yépas eaxe Sidvowwy, 7 Tas drdvrov dioes cTwopdtov Te 
pod Kat rpaypdrov eiwbe katarapBdvew. Kabdrep yap ev pev TO Tdparte 
TO TyeHoviKoy dys éoTiv, ... TOV abrov Tpdrov Kal Tov év Hiv Td Kpatt- 
oTEvov 0 vols’ Wux7s yap dys ovTOS. .. . TOdTO THS Wuxis TO Eldos OdK ex 
Tov adtav oTotxeiwy, €& Gv TA GAXa daretedetro, SuerAdo On, Kabapwrépas 
dé Kat dweivovos ELaxe THs obcias, eE js at Oetar pices ednptoupyodvro. 
Tapo Kat povoy Tov ev Hiv eixdtws AdOaprov edo€ev etvar Sidvora. There 
the words didvora and vots correspond to disciplina et intellectus &c. 
in Ase. III. 222. 
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22b. cum post deos homines efficeret. Compare Pl. Zim. 
41 D-43 4. The making of men is described in the Kore Kosmu. 

ex parte corruptiore mundi et ex divina pari lance con- 
ponderans. Cf. Lactantius Div. inst. 7. 13-16: ‘(Deus) hominem 
finxit ex ipsa terra, . .. id est spiritum suum terreno corpore induit 
et involvit, ut compactus ex rebus diversis ac repugnantibus bonum 
ac malum caperet.... Nam quia homo ex duabus rebus constat, 
corpore atque anima, quorum alterum terrenum est, alterum caeleste, 
duae vitae homini adtributae sunt, una temporalis, quae corpori 
adsignatur, altera sempiterna, quae animae subiacet.’ 

We are told that men are made of a mixture of the corruptior pars 
mundi and the divina (pars mundt) ; or, as it is afterwards expressed, 
that God made man ex utrague natura (of either substance), divina 
atqgue mortal. On the other hand, the gods are made wholly of 
the divina pars mundi, which is also called mundissima pars mundt, 
and inmortalis natura. And it is in virtue of the divina pars mundi 
in his composition that man possesses disciplina et intellectus, and is 
capable of attaining to immortality, or in other words, of becoming 
agod. The adivina pars mundi then must be the stuff of which the 
rational and immortal part of the soul is made. Is this stuff corpo- 
real or incorporeal? According to the Hermetists in general (see 
for instance Asc. I. 7 b), the rational and immortal soul is incorpo- 
real. But in this passage, the writer uses words which seem to 
imply that the higher part of man, as well as the lower, is corporeal ; 
for mundus (which probably here stands for Ay) cannot be incorpo- 
real. It seems then that, according to this chapter, there are two 
kinds of matter, the one finer, and the other coarser; the gods 
(i. e. the astral gods, the a caelestes) and the rational soul of man 
are composed of the finer kind of matter; the human body is 
composed of the coarser kind ; and it is the coarser kind alone that 
gives rise to evil passions. In expressing himself thus, the writer 
has probably been influenced by the language of some Stoic autho- 
rity (very likely Posidonius) ; for the Stoics denied the existence of 
incorporeal soul, and taught that gods are composed of zip voepov, 
and human souls, of a mixture of fire and air. (Or, his dvina pars 
mundi may be rather the ‘fifth element’ of the Peripatetics; see 
note on Asc. I. 6b, ‘(vots) quae quinta pars soli homini concessa 
est ex aethere’.) It does not, however, necessarily follow that the 
‘writer of Asc/. III consciously rejected the Platonic and Hermetic 
doctrine of incorporeality ; the truth seems rather to be that he has 
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here adopted phrases which were current in another school, without 
making the alterations which would be needed to bring them into 
agreement with his own principles. Perhaps, when he speaks of 
the rational soul as composed of a kind of ‘matter’ or ‘stuff’, he 
means the phrase to be understood metaphorically. Compare the 
language of Philo in Q. @. s. z. 9. 44, quoted above (otk ék tay adrév 
crotxelov . «. Sued Oy, Kabapwrépas 88... EAaxe Tis otcias, e€ Hs ai 
Ociar pices éyptovpyodvro), which, taken literally, would imply that 
the vods or Sidvoa is made of a material substance. In Kore 
Kosmu (Stob. £xc. XXIII. 14), the making of souls is described in 
terms of matter (zvetua yap... AaBwv, Kal voep TovTo mupl pigas, 
dyveorois Turvy érépais tats exépace, «.7.A.); but it need not be 
inferred from these words that the author of the Kore Kosmu held 
the soul to be really composed of material elements. 

vitia contigit mundi, corporibus commixta, remanere, et 
alia propter cibos (intrare). Evil passions are caused by the 
matter in which the soul is entangled during its life in the body. 
They arise partly from the matter of which the body was originally 
composed, and partly from the additional matter which is absorbed 
into the body when we take food. It is apparently only the grosser 
elements, earth and water, that give rise to evil passions ; hence the 
di caelestes, whose bodies are composed of fire alone, are free from 
them. 

Cf. Pistis Sophia cap. 111, C. Schmidt, p. 182: ‘the child eats of 
the rpopai’ of the xdcpos of the apxovres, and... the dvrippov 
mvetua” draws to itself the pepos of xaxia which is in the rpodai. 
(And as the child grows,) the dyréuipov mvedua seeks after all xaxéac 
and émfvpia, and all sins ;... and it seduces the soul, and compels 
it to do all its dvopia’ &c, Lb. cap. 130, p. 213: ‘Suppose that 
a man has neglected to pray the prayer which takes away the xax/a 
of the tpofa/ which he eats and drinks, and that through the xaxéa 
of the rpopai he is bound to the axle of the ciuapyévy of the dp- 
xovres, and through the dvdyxy of the orovyeta he has sinned...’ 

Diis ... nullis indigentibus rationis disciplinaeque admini- 
culis. The writer is here speaking of the aic@yrot Geoi, i.e. the dz 
caelestes (astral gods), and not of the vonrol Geot. The di caelestes, 
not being affected by the causes which produce evil passions in 


: Schmidt's text gives rpupai ; but the right reading is evidently rpogai. 
» The dvripipov mvedpa is an appendage which is attached to the soul at the time 
of its incarnation. 
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men, have no need of ratio disciplinague (Aoyiopds and émoripyn) as 
a preventive against such passions. God has therefore bestowed 
Aoyiopds and érucrypn on men alone. The ad caelestes have not 
received this gift, but are secured against evil in a different and 
more effectual way. In the first place, they have immortality and 
perpetual vigour, i.e. they are not liable to physical evil, and have 
no need of Aoywruds and ériorjpyn to enable them to guard against 
that ; and in the second place, their actions, (i. e. their movements 
in the heavens, by means of which they operate on the world below,) 
are determined by invariable law, so that they do not need Aoypds 
and érurryjun to enable them to guard against moral evil. It seems 
surprising to be told that the gods do not possess ‘reason and 
knowledge’; but the statement may be accepted, if we assume that 
Aoyiopos (or didvora) and émiorHyy are here distinguished from and 
contrasted with vots, and that the souls of the gods are pure vois. 
Cf. ch. 18 b iz. : ‘sensum (i. e. votv) deorum animam dixerunt’?' We 
must take the words Aoywopds and éexierqyn to mean faculties 
adapted to the state of man on earth. The gods possess the power 
of directly and intuitively apprehending the true and good; this 
power man does not now possess; he will acquire it only when he 
realizes his ‘hope of immortality’, i.e. when he himself becomes 
agod. By Aoyopds and ériorjun we must understand knowledge 
of good and evil, which carries with it the power to choose between 
good and evil. (Cf. Philo, Quod deus sit immutabilis, 9. 47, Wend- 
land II, p. 66, where d:dvo.a, the faculty by the possession of which 
man is distinguished from the beasts, is identified with ro €éxovcvov.) 
Now the gods are secured against the possibility of evil. In place 
of the human knowledge of good and evil, they have knowledge of 
absolute and unmixed, good; and they are not called upon to 
choose between good and evil, for they necessarily and inevitably 
do that which is good. Cf. Philo De ofif. mundi 24. 73, Cohn I, 
P. 24: Tov dvtwy 7a pev ovr aperis ore KaKlas peTéxel, WoTEP PT 
kal Ga ddoya, Ta pev Ste dyad ré eote kal ddavtdotw pice dcorxetrat, 
7a 8 Ort vodv Kal Adyov éxrérpyrar’ Kakias dé Kal dperHs ds ay otkos 
vods Kal Adyos (the ratio disciplinague of Ascl. III), 6 repvixaow 
evduaitacba. ra 8’ ad pdvys Kexowdvynkev Gperis, dpéroxa mdoys ovTa 
kakias, Gomep of dorépes’ obrou yap COd Te eivar A€yovrat Kal (Oa voepa, 
parXrov b& vots aitds exactos, Sos 80 SAwY GTovdatos, Kal mavTos 


1 See Herm. ap. Stob. Exc. XI. 2. (15). The MSS. there give 6 vovs év 7@ 09° 
6 Aoyiopuds vy TO GvOpw7w. But the reading of that aphorism is doubtful. 
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dveriSextos Kaxod’ Tu d& THS puKTas éore Pioews, Gorep avOpwros, ds 
emdexerar tavavria, ppdvyow Kal appoovyyy, . . » Kal ovvedovTe Ppacae 
dyab& Kal Kaxd, Kado Kal aicxpd, dperiy Kal Kaxiav. Sen. Zp. 95. 36% 
‘di immortales nullam didicere virtutem, cum omni editi, et pars 
naturae eorum est, bonosesse.’ Zé. 49: ‘errat si quis illos (sc. deos) 
putat nocere nolle: non possunt.’ 

quamvis inmortalitas . .. intentionemque protendens. I 
have rewritten this corrupt passage so as to make it express what I 
suppose to have been the writer’s meaning ; but his exact words can 
hardly be restored. 

ordinem necessitatis lege conscriptum aeterna| |constituit. 
Cf. Ps.-Pl. Epinomis 982 a ff.: there are two kinds of fa, To pev 
ék wupds, . . . 708 ek yas, Kal TO pev yywov év aragia, TO 8 é 
mupds ev rae méoy Kwovpevov. TO pev otv év aragia Kwovpevov 
ddpov xpi) vopilew, Srep Ss 7d OAD Spd 1d wept Huds Coov, 7d bE ev 
rage. Te Kal ovpavO médpov exov peya Tekurypiov xp ToretrOar Tod 
dpdviov elvat’ Kata TadTta yap av Kal @oa’tws mopevdpevov Get Kat 
Towdv Kal TdaXOV TeKuHpLov ikavov TOD Ppoviwws Lhv «ln TapexXomevor. 
H Woxis b€ dvayxn vodv Kextnpevys amracdv dvayxOv 7okd peyiorn 
ylyvour av" dpxovoa yap GAN odK apxopévyn vopoberet. TO dé dmera- 
atpopor, Otay Wx TO dpiatov KaTa Tov dpirtov BovAevanTar vodv, 7d 
tédeov exBatver TO dvTL KaTa votv, Kal ovde adduas av aitod KpelrTov 
ovee dmeraotpoputepov av more yévouro. Cic. Wat. deor. 2. 43f.: 
‘sensum autem astrorum atque intellegentiam maxime declarat 
ordo eorum atque constantia’ &c. See Mayor’s note ad Joc. 

The writer of Asc/. III ascribes to the deus summus, and not to 
the dz caelestes themselves, the vois by which the movement or 
action of the heavenly bodies is determined. But he certainly does 
not mean that they are mere passive matter, moved by compulsion 
from without ; we must assume that they are voepo/, and that their 
vods works in perfect and unvarying accord with that of the deus 
summus. It could not do otherwise ; for it is his vots that is in them ; 
all yots is one. 

potuissent stands for fossent. See note on Ase. I. 8, cntueri 
potutsset. 

et ‘bonum! hominem et qui posset inmortalis esse ex 
utraque natura conposuit, divina atque mortali. The mortalis 
natura is contrasted with the divna natura; and in place of bonum, 
we need some adjective which may stand in corresponding contrast 
to éxmortalis. Some such word as ¢errenum would serve the purpose. 
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Compare Herm. ap. Lactant. Div. inst. 7.13. 3: "kal rd aitd! e 


éexatépov dicewv, Tis te abavdrou Kat ths Ovyrns, plav erole diow 
Thv Tov avOparov, «7.’. Ascl. I. 7b: “homo duplex est’ &c. Corf. 
I. 15: durAods eorw 6 dvOpwros «.t.X. 

((hominem)) . . . esse meliorem et diis. Cf. Corp. X. 24b: 
kat drep éxelvous (Sc. To's év otpava Gods) éotlv 6 dvrws dvOpwros, 
) mavtws ye icodvvapotcw dAdo. The reason given in that 
document is that man’s range is wider than that of the ad caelestes ; 
for he is at home both in the higher world and in the lower, while 
the dz caclestes are limited to the higher. (A similar thought is 
expressed in Asc/. I. 6a, ‘feliciore loco medietatis’ &c. See also 
Ascl. I. 9 fin., ‘mortalitate auctus’.) Perhaps the writer of Asc/. III 
might have added that man has freedom of choice between good 
and evil, and if he chooses rightly, is on that ground ‘better’ 
than the gods, whose action is determined by necessity. He who 
might do wrong deserves more credit if he does right. 

Compare Pistis Sophia cap. 100, C. Schmidt, p. 162: ‘when you 
have departed from the body, and ascended to the region of the 
Archontes, all the Archontes (=the dz cae/estes) will feel shame 
before you (sc. the ‘saved ” or “ purified ” men), because you are the 
dregs of the vAy of which they are made, and yet have become 
purer light than all of them.’ 

omnium mortalium represents the Greek genitive after a com- 
parative. Cf. Ascl. Prologue, init, ‘omnium ... divinior’. 

diis cognatione coniunctus. Cf. Asc/. I. 5: ‘mente, qua diis 
iunctus est.’ Zé. 6a: ‘diis cognata divinitate coniunctus est.’ 

homo... ipsos... veneratur, diique... humana... 
custodiunt. Cf. Aelius Aristides 43. 22, Keil II, p. 345: Zeus, 
the Demiurgus, éroler Geots pev avOpdrwv erysedntds, avOpwrovs dé 
GcGv Ocparevtds Te Kal banpéras. 

23b, 24a. Man is able to make gods. This topic is resumed 
in ch. 37.. Here, the mention of it leads on to the Prophecy, 
chs. 24 b-26a. The ‘man-made gods’ are the gods worshipped 
in the temple-cults of Egypt, which the Christians were seeking 
to suppress at the time when Asc/. III was written. Jews and 
Christians had long been accustomed to make it a reproach against 
the Pagans that they worshipped ‘gods’ made by men’s hands’ ; 
the writer defiantly admits the fact, and glories in it. 

The notion that a god or daemon could, by certain ritual words 
and acts, be incorporated in an image or other material object, no 
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doubt lay at the root of most of the Pagan cults. But the belief 
that a statue was a god, or was animated by an indwelling god, 
had been discarded by all educated Greeks; and in the higher 
Greek literature, from Homer down to the Christian era, few traces 
of it are to be found. Heraclitus, fr. 5 Diels, speaks with scorn 
of the ignorant people who address their prayers to statues, ‘as if 
one were to talk to house-walls’. Dio Chrysost. Ov. 12 explains 
and defends the practice of making statues of the gods from the 
point of view of an enlightened Greek, which is very different from 
that of the Egyptian writer of Asc III: ‘Mind and wisdom 
(vodv Kat dpdvnow) in their very being, no sculptor or painter can 
depict. . . . But knowing that the human body is a receptacle of 
wisdom and reason, we ascribe this form to the gods; and having 
no model to copy, we seek to represent the inimitable and in- 
visible by that which is imitable and visible, using the human form 
as asymbol. ... It cannot be maintained that it would be better 
to have no statues or images of the gods set up among men, and 
that we ought to look to the heavenly bodies alone. All men of 
sense revere the heavenly bodies as blessed gods; but them we see 
only from afar; and our conception of the divine produces in all 
mankind a strong desire to worship the deity close at hand, drawing 
near to the gods and laying hold of them with entreaties, sacrificing 
to them, and decking them with wreaths. For just as young 
children, when they are parted from their father or mother, often in 
dreams stretch out their hands with strong desire and yearning 
towards the loved one who is far away, even so do men yearn 
toward the gods, loving them, as is but right, by reason of their 
goodness to us, and the kinship between god and man, and eager 
to meet them and hold converse with them in any way.’ 

Maximus Tyrius, Ov. 2 Hobein, discusses the question « Qeois 
dydApara idpyréov; and his answer is to the same effect as that 
of Dio. ‘Those men’, he says, ‘in whom the memory (of the 
higher world from which the soul has come) is strong, and who are 
capable of uplifting their souls straight to heaven, and meeting 
the Divine there,—such men, perhaps, have no need of images. 
But men of that kind are rare; and you will never find a whole 
community that retains the memory of things divine, and does not 
need such help as images give. . . . And so the lawgivers, I think, 
dealt with their peoples as with a troop of children, and invented 
these images for mankind, as signs to direct them to the worship 
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of the Divine, and as means of guidance on the road to the 
recollection of things above. . . . There is no race, Barbarian or 
Greek, . . . which can do without setting up some visible symbols 
of their reverence for the gods. . . . God himself, the Father and 
Maker of all that is,;—who was before the sun, and before the 
heavens, who is mightier than time’ and all the world of change,—— 
him no lawgiver can name, no tongue can tell of him, no eye 
behold him ; and inasmuch as it is beyond our power to apprehend 
him in his true being, we seek help in sounds and names, in living 
creatures, in shapes wrought in gold and ivory and silver, in trees 
and plants, in rivers and mountain-tops and water-springs, longing 
indeed to know God,? but compelled by our weakness to give to 
things of beauty in this world the name which should denote his 
being. . . . And if the memory of God is awakened in Greeks 
by the sculpture of a Pheidias, and in Egyptians by their worship 
of beasts, in some men by ariver, and in others by a fire, I find 
no fault with their disagreement; only let them recognize the 
Divine, and yearn for it, and call to mind the God their souls 
once knew.’ 

Julian, 7ragmentum epistulae 2934, Bidez and Cumont 89b, 


p. 133 (Hertlein I, p. 376 sg.): ekacros jpaov ... Ta THs ed’oeBeias 
épya mAnpovtw, . . . Ta lepd TOV Gedy Kal Ta dydApata . . . ce Bdpevos 
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8 A Christian reader of this passage expresses his scorn in an inserted note: aAQ’ 
Aner - ee reashog ape 
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In Corp. XVII we have a fragment from the end of a dialogue 
in which the same subject was discussed. The view of its writer 
seems to have resembled that of Dio Chrysost., Maximus Tyrius, 
and Julian, rather than that expressed in Asc/. III. See also 
Plotinus 4. 3. II. 

Plutarch (Zs. e¢ Os. 71) expresses his contempt for Greeks who 
are so foolish as to suppose that a statue is a god: dozep “EAAjvev 
of Ta yaAKa Kal TX yparra Kal AOwa py pabbvres pnd eOucbevres 
dydpara Kal tysds Oedv GAN Ocods Kadeiv, era TolpOvTes A€yew 
dre tiv AOnvavy Aaxdpys é&éduce, tov 8 ’AmdANwva xpvtots Boorpixovs 
eyovra Avovvatos dméxeiper, . . « AavOdvovow epeAkdpevor Kal mrapadex6- 
pevor dd€as movypas éropévas tois évépacw. But in Egypt, the 
belief in the real presence of the god in the statue survived in all 
its primitive force. 

The story of Zhe Possessed Princess of Bekhten (Budge, Egyptian 
Reading Book, p. xxviii ff.) is a good illustration of the popular 
Egyptian notion of a statue which is a god. The King of Egypt 
sent ‘ Khonsu-who-performeth-mighty-things’ in a boat, with an 
escort, from Thebes to the distant land of Bekhten; the Prince of 
Bekhten came forth to meet the god; and the god went (i.e. was 
carried) to the place where the Princess was, and drove out the 
demon of sickness which possessed her. The Prince then said 
‘The god Khonsu shall be made to abide in this country, and I 
will not allow him to depart into Egypt’; and the god tarried there 
three years and more. But the Prince was then warned by a dream, 
in which he saw the god come out of his shrine, in the form of 
a golden hawk, and fly away to Egypt; and when he woke up, 
he said ‘The god has departed from us, and has made his way 
back into Egypt; we must now send his vehicle back to Egypt’. 
Throughout this story, the god is the statue, and the statue is the 
god, except in the inference which the Prince draws from his 
dream ; the words there used imply that the divine soul hitherto 
embodied in the statue has quitted it, and flown off to Egypt, 
leaving the statue lifeless in its shrine. 

Strabo (17. 28, p. 805) says that the Egyptian temples contained 
foavov odd€v, 7) ot dvOpwrdpoppov, GAA Tov dAdyov Lewv TwWds. But 
this must be a mistake, caused by the fact that the god himself 
was never exposed to public view. On the Egyptian cult-images, 
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see -Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, Eng. tr. 1894, p. 275. ‘In 
the Holy of Holies was a shrine, . . . inside which was a richly 
adorned little bark, ... containing the figure of the god. The 
statue could therefore have been only about two feet high; it 
probably resembled the little bronze figures of which we possess 
such a number. We know no more, for this sacred image of the 
god was so strictly guarded from profane eyes that as far as is 
known it is never once represented in the temple reliefs’ (with one 
possible exception of late date). ‘Even the pictures of the Holy 
of Holies show only the divine bark; in the centre is the deck 
cabin, like a little temple’, (in which the statue was hidden). ‘ This 
bark was carried round in procession on great festivals, and to the 
outside world it was itself the image of the god.’ The cult-images 
were doubtless deliberately destroyed by the Christians, and no 
specimen of them has been preserved. If they resembled the 
portraits of the gods which appear on the monuments, many of 
them must have taken the form of a human body with an animal 
head ; but the writer of Asc/, III expressly says that they were in 
human shape (23 b fiz., ‘humanitas deos suos ex sui vultus simili- 
tudine figuraret’), and there is no conclusive evidence to the 
contrary. The statue of Serapis in the temple of that god at 
Alexandria was of foreign origin, and did not conform to the native 
Egyptian type. 

Wiedemann, fed. of the Anc. Eg., Eng. tr. 1897, p. 180f, says 
it is a mistake to suppose that ‘the Egyptian temple centred round 


a statue’; ... ‘generally speaking (in the case of those temples 
in which the godhead was supposed to dwell) it was not to statues 
that the temple prayers and offerings were made, but... to the 


sacred animal of the place’. The author of dAsc/. III, however, 
differs from Wiedemann in this. It appears to be implied in ch. 37, 
that the deity who resided in a temple was in some cases embodied 
in a statue, and in other cases, in a sacred animal. The passage 
of Celsus (Orig. c. Ceds. 3. 17) quoted by Wiedemann Z.¢. applies 
only to those temples in which the god was incarnated in an 
animal, and does not exclude the existence of other temples in 
which the god was incorporated in a statue. Wiedemann speaks 
of ‘the numerous statues set up in a temple . . . for the adornment 
of the building and the future welfare of the bestower’; but these 
must be distinguished from the cult-image in which the god was 
embodied. The latter was concealed in its shrine, and only 
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certain priests (of «is ro ddvrov cioropevopevor Tpos TOV GTOALT MOV 
rav edv, Decree of Canopus, 238 B.C.) had access to it. 

23b. nobis inducitur sermo, The true reading must surely 
be inducitur, though indicitur, which is given by the MSS., was 
already read by Augustine. 

inluminat (-nant MSS.). Here, as often, ¢és is closely connected 
with wy. By means of certain rites, man confers conscious life 
and intelligence on the statues which he makes. 

Nee inmerito miraculo dignus est. Cf. Ascd. I. 6a zit: 
‘magnum miraculum est homo’ &c, 

It may be doubted whether the text of this sentence is sound ; 
we should rather have expected ‘nec inmerito (gratulatione ?) dignus 
est, qui est omnium ((miraculorum)) maximum ’. 

de mundissima parte materiae (naturae MSS.) esse pro- 
gnatum. ‘The bodies of the ad caelestes are made of fire (or of the 
‘fifth element’ of the Peripatetics). The words which follow (ex 
utrague natura &c.) seem to imply that the souls of the cult-images are 
corporeal, and are made of the same material substance as the bodies 
of the di caedestes (and that those bodies are souls?). If this is the 
meaning, the writer has here again adopted the language of Stoicism. 

signaque ecorum sola quasi capita pro omnibus esse. 
Signa (onueia) more commonly means ‘constellations’; but it here 
denotes the heavenly bodies individually. 

The astral gods have no trunk or limbs ; the bodily form of each 
of them is that of a human head without appendages. The human 
head is (approximately) spherical, and is the seat of reason; and 
the sun, moon, and stars resemble it in both respects. The notion 
is derived from Plato Zim. 44 pf. Cf. Corp. X. 11: 6 xédcpos 
odatpa ear, TovTéote Kepady, K.7.A. 

ex utraque natura conformatae sunt. A temple-god, like 
a man, consists of body and soul. His body is a statue carved 
by human hands; his soul is a daemon, or beatified human soul, 
incorporated in the statue by means of a prescribed ritual. 

ex ea quae infra homines est. We must read znfra in place 
of 7xtra. The wood or metal of which the statue is made is not 
‘within’ man; but it may be said to be ‘beneath’ man, in the 
sense that it stands lower in the scale of existence, and is subject 
to his power. 

-memor naturae et originis suae. Vatura (yévects?) here 
means ‘birth’, Man remembers that God is the author and 
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source of his being, and he therefore imitates God. We have 
already been told that man imitates God by procreation; we are 
now told that he imitates God also by making gods in his own 
image. The thought is far-fetched and fanciful; but a writer 
who has set himself to maintain the paradox that ‘man makes gods’ 
can hardly be expected to keep within the limits of sober reason. 

24a, futurorum praescias, . .. inbecillitates hominibus fa- 
cientes easque curantes. The chief functions which the writer 
ascribes to the temple-gods of Egypt are firstly, the prediction of 
future events; and secondly, the causing and healing of disease. 
He distinguishes three methods of prediction, viz. (1) sorde, ‘ by lot’, 
(2) vate, by the utterance of a person possessed by the deity, and 
(3) somntis, by dreams. 

We hear of oracles worked by the temple-priests under the 
native dynasties; and in the times when the priesthood was most 
powerful, e.g. at the end of the XXth dynasty (1ogo B.c.), the 
oracle of Amon at Thebes ‘became part of the ordinary machinery 
of government’ (Breasted, Ast. of Lgypt, p. 523). The kingdom of 
Aethiopia, which had been founded by colonists from Egypt, was 
long dominated by priests, who used the oracle of Amon at Meroe 
as their instrument. See Hdt. 2. 29. Diodorus 3. 5 describes the 
method by which the Aethiopian king was appointed ; the god was 
carried round, and chose (éAaf«) one of a group of selected candi- 
dates. This must mean that the priests who carried the statue in 
its portable shrine, and whose movements were supposed to be 
controlled by the god, stopped before the man who was to be 
appointed. This is the same procedure by which the priests of 
Amon at Thebes made Thutmésis III king of Egypt in r50r B.C. 
(Breasted, 73. p. 268). According to Lucian, Dea Syria 38, a similar 
method of working the oracle was employed in the temple at 
Bambyce ; and when a question was asked, the god answered ‘ yes’ 
by making the priests who carried him move forward, or ‘no’ by 
making them move backward. But such a method as this could 
hardly be described by the word sor¢e; and when the Hermetist 
speaks of consulting the oracle ‘by lot’, he probably means drawing 
one of a number of tablets on which sentences are written. 

Diodorus 7. adds that the Aethiopian priests were able to 
compel a king to kill himself at the command of the oracle, until 
King Ergamenes, about 280-250 B.C., defied and massacred them. 
In Egypt, under the Ptolemies and the Romans, the temple-oracles 
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had ceased to be of political importance, but were still consulted 
by many persons who sought a god’s advice about their private 
concerns; though the demand for oracular responses must have 
been diminished by the increasing competition of the astrologers. 

We hear of oracular dreams (somnia) obtained by incubation at 
the temples of Serapis. Strabo 17, 17, p. 801: KdvwBos... €xovra 
7d Tod Sapdridos iepov roAAH dytore’a TYwpevov Kal Oeparreias expépov, 
date Kal tovs €ANoywrdrovs dvdpas muotevew Kal eyxoipacbar adrovs 
rtp éavtdv 3) Erépovs. ovyypdpovar 8€ tTwes Kal Tas Oepareias, dAAOL 
82 Sdperas Tov evradoa Noylwv! (dperadoyias Wilcken). The last words 
refer to the dperaddyo, i.e. professional story-tellers attached to 
a sanctuary, whose business was to edify the public with tales of 
wonders worked by the god. Otto Priester und Tempel I. 118, 
II. 226.1. There were professional interpreters of dreams (évurmo- 
kpirat) and interpreters of oracles who carried on their business 
in the Serapeum at Memphis (Otto 7d, 1. 118). The god Imhotep- 
Asclepius likewise prescribed for his patients through dreams. For 
early instances of oracular dreams, see the story of Merneptah, 
1225-1215 B.C. (Breasted, “st. Lg. p. 468), and that of the priest- 
king in the time of Sennacherib (Hdt. 2. 141) ; the god who speaks 
in the dream is in both these cases Ptah. 

An oracle is delivered vate when the god speaks through the 
mouth of a priest who is possessed by him; as when the priest of 
the Libyan Ammon ‘told Alexander 4y word of mouth that he was 
a_son of Zeus’ (Strabo 17. 43, p. 814). At that temple, we are told, 
this method was exceptional; as a rule, the priest who ‘ personated 
the god’ (rdv Ava trexpivaro), and gave the response to the inquirer, 
did not speak, but merely signified his meaning by gestures. Firmicus 
Maternus, De err. prof. relig. 13. 4, quotes Porphyry as saying 
‘Serapis vocatus et intra corpus hominis conlatus, talia respondit’. 
In such cases, the priest becomes for the time ‘a living statue’ of 
the god (see ch. 37 below). 

The Hermetist says that the temple-gods not only heal diseases, 
but also cause them. Cf. ch. 37: ‘Isin...quantis obesse scimus 
iratam!’ No doubt the sick were sometimes told by an oracle that 


‘ The story of ‘The possessed Princess of Bekhten’ is an dperadoyia of pre- 
Hellenic date. Abt, Zin Bruchstiick einer Sarapis-Aretalogie, Archiv Siir 
Religionswiss. XVIII (1915), 257 sgg., gives the text of a papyrus-fragment in 
which is told a story of a response obtained from Sarapis by incubation, and of the 


healing &c. which followed. This papyrus was written ‘not later than the third 
century A.D.’ 
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the disease was due to the anger of this or that temple-god, and 
were directed to appease the offended deity by offerings. 

24 b-26a. The Prophecy. See Introduction, vol. i, pp. 61-76, 
where I have given reasons for holding that this prediction must have 
been written at the time of the Palmyrene occupation of Egypt in 
A. D. 268-273. 

Elsewhere in the Hermetica we find passing references to the time 
of the writer, or times recent to him, in the form of predictions 
spoken by Trismegistus; e.g. Ascé. I. r12b: men will corrupt 
philosophy by mingling it with profane science. Corp. XVI. rb: 
Greeks will translate the books of Hermes into their own language. 
Herm. af. Stob. Zxc. VI. 14: men will give names to stars which 
are now nameless. Asc/. III. 27d: the city of Alexandria will be 
founded. But the extant Hermetic literature contains no other 
prophecy of the same type as that in Asc. III. In the form of 
a prediction uttered by a prehistoric teacher, the writer expresses his 
horror and dismay at the situation of his country. He is deeply 
moved by the calamities under which Egypt is suffering; but in 
his view, these calamities are merely a symptom or accompaniment 
of a yet more terrible evil; and that which distresses him most is 
the decay of religion. He sees Christianity gaining ground among 
his countrymen; they are accepting the new doctrine and way of 
life, and abandoning the old cults; and this, to him, means that 
religion itself is dying out, since religion, as he understands it, is 
inseparable from the established forms of worship. If men cease 
to worship the gods, all kinds of misery and disaster must inevitably 
follow; not only human society, but the universe itself must fall 
into confusion. Yet he does not utterly despair; sooner or later 
God will intervene to save his disardered world from ruin; and so 
the gloomy prophecy ends in a tone of faith and hope; the writer 
looks forward to a waAvyyeveoia, when all things shall be made new. 

Apocalyptic prophecies were known to the Egyptians from an 
early period. A document dating from the Middle Kingdom, about 
2000 B.c. (Leyden Papyrus I. 344; Lange, Sitzungsber. der Ber- 
liner Akad. XXVII. 601-610; Breasted, Hist. Lg. p. 204) contains 
the utterance of a prophet named Ipuwer, who foretells the coming 
of a time when ‘the social and political organization shall be over- 
thrown, the poor shall become rich and the rich shall suffer need, 


1 This passage is discussed by Bernays, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 1885, vol. i, 
PP. 327-349. 
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foreign enemies shall enter, and the established order of things 
shall be completely overturned’. After predicting frightful calamities, 
the prophet announces a saviour who shall restore prosperity to the 
land. A Greek papyrus published by Wessely (Denkschr. d. Wien. 
Akad. XLII, 1893, p. 3ff.; Bouché-Leclereq, Hist. des Lagides III, 
p. 25) contains fragments of an Egyptian document, in which it is told 
how a man of the time of Amenophis predicted the expulsion of foreign 
enemies and the restoration of the national king; the original was 
probably written in the time of the Persian rule. Manetho mentions 
a prophecy which was said to have been uttered by a lamb in the 
reign of Bocchoris (Bekneranef, 712 B.C.); and the prophecy to 
which he refers is extant in a demotic papyrus of the time of 
Augustus (Krall, Zéségaben fiir Biidinger, Innsbruck 1898 ; Breasted, 
Hist. Eg. p. 547). The lamb foretells the invasion and conquest 
of Egypt by the Assyrians. Egyptian documents of this type may 
have been known to the Hermetist. 

He may also have been influenced by Jewish apocalyptic writings 
current in his time (see Bousset, Religion des Judenthums in Neutest. 
Zeitalter, Kap. XIII), e.g. the Oracuia Stbyliina, the greater part of 
which originated in Egypt. Ovac. Sib. V (about the time of Trajan ?) 
contains several announcements of woe to Egypt, and predicts— 
but, unlike <Asc/. III, with exultation—the overthrow of Egyptian 
idolatry (Il. 484-500). Predictions of civil war in Egypt occur in 
Sib, VII. 18-20 and XIII. 74-78; the latter passage is connected 
with an account of the reign of Philippus, a.D. 244-249. The 
concluding paragraph of the Hermetic prophecy, in which the 
writer describes the impending sezectus mundi and the subsequent 
regenitura, is also in some respects analogous to the eschatology of 
the Jewish and Christian apocalypses.' See, for instance, the short 
summary of Jewish eschatology in Sz. II. 6-14 and 21-33. The 
Sibyllists agree with the Hermetist in foretelling a time of misery 
and confusion, which will culminate in the destruction of the 
impious, and will be followed by a ‘restoration of all things’ in 
the interest of the pious. But the denotation of the words ‘ pious’ 
and ‘impious’ is reversed; for the Sibyllists are bitter opponents 
of the old cults to which the Hermetist clings. Moreover, the 
political aspirations of the Jewish Sibyllists of the first and second 


1 The prevalent belief that the end of the saecudum is at hand is expressed e. g. 
by Tertullian 4fo/. 32 (A.D. 197): the Christians pray for the Roman emperor 
because they know ‘ vim maximam universo orbi imminentem, ipsamque clausulam 
saeculi, acerbitates horrendas comminantem, Romani imperii commeatu retardari’. 
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centuries A.D.—their thirst for vengeance on their enemies, their 
confident predictions of the destruction of the tyrant power of 
Rome, and their assurance that the overthrow of Rome will be 
followed by the reign of God’s chosen people,—find no analogy 
in the prophecy of the Hermetist. He deplores the invasion of 
Egypt by foreigners, partly because it involves the slaughter of 
Egyptians, and partly because it hastens the decay of the national 
religion ; but he shows no trace of a vindictive temper; bloodshed 
is revolting to him, and the more revolting when the shedders of 
blood are his own countrymen; and his patriotism does not 
take the form of a desire for the political dominance of his own 
race. 

In the concluding paragraph of the Prophecy, the Hermetist 
seems to be following some authority which spoke of a cyclically 
recurring renovation of the universe. If that is the case, the source 
from which he is there drawing cannot be Jewish or Christian ; for 
the Jews and Christians rejected the notion of a recurring cycle, 
and looked forward to a single and final renovation. (See Orig. 
¢. Cels. 4.67.) It therefore seems that the writer must have been 
influenced rather by the Stoic theory of a periodically recurring 
ecpyrosts and diacosmesis; and the analogies presented by Seneca 
(see below) make it probable that his description is derived in part 
from Posidonius. The Hermetist himself, however, lays no stress on 
the cyclic recurrence of the process; his attention is fixed on the 
one senectus mundi which he sees to be already in progress, and 
the one regenttura which will follow it. 

The text of the Prophecy has been confused by some interpola- 
tions, and probably by some transpositions. 

Interpolations :—(a) Ch. 24b: ‘sed, quod est durius, quasi de 
legibus a religione, pietate, cultuque divino statuetur praescripta 
poena prohibitio.’ These ‘so-called laws’ are evidently laws enacted 
shortly before the words were written. But Pagan worship was not 
prohibited by law until the middle of the fourth century a.D. See 
Gibbon, ch. 21 jiz.; Boissier, Aix de Paganisme, I, p. 75 ff. and 94 ff., 
II, p. 339 ff.; Otto, Priester und Tempel, I, p. 404. Constantine 
forbade divination, confiscated the property of many temples, and 
suppressed certain particular cultsfor special reasons ; (he is said, for 
instance, to have taken measures against certain priests of the Nile- 
god, whose practices were considered morally offensive ; see Euseb. 
Vita Constant. 4. 25 ;) but it is generally agreed that he enacted no 
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penal laws against Pagan worship as such. An edict ascribed to 
Constans, A.D. 341 (?), Cod. Theodos. 16. 10. 2, forbids sacrifices in 
general, and appears to assert (though this is explained away by 
commentators) that Constantine had forbidden them before him : 
‘Cesset superstitio, sacrificiorum aboleatur insania. Nam quicunque 
contra legem divi principis parentis nostri et hanc nostrae mansue- 
tudinis iussionem ausus fuerit sacrificia celebrare, competens in eum 
vindicta et praesens sententia-exseratur.’ But Constans did not 
rule in Egypt. Firmicus Maternus, De err. prof. relig., A.D. 347; 
urges the emperors Constantius and Constans to enact penal laws 
against Pagan worship; e.g. c.16: ‘amputanda sunt haec, sacra- 
tissimi imperatores, penitus atque delenda, et severissimis edictorum 
vestrorum legibus corrigenda, ne diutius Romanorum orbem prae- 
sumptionis istius error funestus immaculet.’ The language of Firmi- 
cus implies that no such laws were in force at the time when he 
wrote. It seems that the earliest law to which the words of the 
Hermetic text could be applied was the edict issued by Constantius, 
probably in a.D. 353, Cod. Theodos. 16. 10. 4: ‘Placuit omnibus 
locis atque urbibus universis claudi protinus templa, et accessu vetitis 
omnibus licentiam delinquendi perditis abnegari. Volumus etiam 
cunctos sacrificiis abstinere. Quod si quis aliquid forte huius modi 
perpetraverit, gladio ultore sternatur: facultates etiam perempti 
fisco decernimus vindicari: et similiter affligi rectores provinciarum, 
si facinora vindicare neglexerint.’ This was followed by another 
edict, issued at Milan by Constantius in a. D. 356, Cod. Theodos. 16. 
10. 6: ‘Poena capitis subiugari praecipimus eos quos operam sacri- 
ficiis dare vel colere simulacra constiterit.’ These laws would account 
for the complaint of the Hermetist. They were, however, very 
imperfectly enforced. For some time longer, Pagan cults were still 
practised without concealment; and under the rule of Julian, 
A.D, 361-363, the old religions were once more supported by the 
favour of the government. It was not until the reign of Theodosius, 
A.D. 379-395, that a serious and systematic effort was made to 
stamp out Pagan worship throughout the eastern empire. An edict 
of A.D. 391, Cod. Theodos. 16. 10. 11, addressed to the Comes 
Aegypti and another official, runs as follows: ‘Nulli sacrificandi 
tribuatur potestas, nemo templa circumeat, nemo delubra suspiciat. 
Interclusos sibi nostrae legis obstaculo profanos aditus recognoscant 
adeo, ut si qui vel de diis aliquid contra vetitum sacrisque molietur, 
nullis exuendum se indulgentiis recognoscat.’ And this was followed 
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by a still more emphatic and comprehensive edict of Theodosius in 
A.D. 392 (Cod. Theodos. 16. to. 12). The actual suppression of the 
open practice of Pagan worship in Alexandria may be dated from 
the destruction of the Serapeum in A. D. 390. 

The sentence in Asc/, III which speaks of penal laws against 
Paganism cannot then have been written before the middle of the 
fourth century, and therefore cannot have stood in the Adyos réAevos 
in the time of Lactantius, who wrote the Div. inst. about A.D. 310. 
But on the other hand, the Adyos rédeos, as known to Lactantius, 
must have contained the bulk of the Prophecy; for he quotes part 
of the Greek text of ch. 26a, and says that the passage which he 
quotes follows ‘post enumerationem malorum’. Hence we must 
conclude that the reference to penal laws against Pagan worship did 
not form part of the original text, but was inserted by another hand, 
at a time not earlier than a. D. 353. 

The insertion of this clause seems to have caused some words 
of the original text to be omitted; this may account for the lacuna 
after xeglectum religionum, 

(4) Ch. 25: ‘Sed mihi credite, et capitale periculum constituetur 
in eum qui se mentis religioni dederit. Nova constituentur iura, 
lex nova.’ For the same reason, this passage also cannot have 
been written before A.D. 353, and must be an interpolation. The 
words cafpitale periculum resemble those of Constantius’s edict of 
A.D. 356, Poena capitis subiugari praecipinus &c, The inserted 
passage interrupts the continuity of the text; for ‘nihil sanctum... 
mente credetur’, which follows it, is closely connected in sense with 
‘anima enim ... putabitur vanitas’, which precedes it. 

The two references to penal laws may have been inserted at 
different times, and suggested by different enactments, The first 
speaks of a penalty, but does not tell us what the penalty is ; the 
second expressly mentions capital punishment. One of the two may 
very likely have been inserted by the translator. One of them at 
least was included in the Latin text of the Asc/epiws as known to 
Augustine; De civ. det 8. 24 (A.D. 413-426): ‘Dolet (Hermes) 
venturum esse tempus, quo haec omnia... etiam legibus iubeantur 
auferri,’ 

(c) Ch. 24b: ‘Divinitas enim repetet caelum, deserti homines 
toti morientur, atque ita Aegyptus deo et homine viduata deseretur.’ 
This sentence makes nonsense of all the predictions which follow. 
We are told that, after the Egyptians have perished to a man 
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‘those of them who survive’! will be known as Egyptians by their 
tongue alone; the land of Egypt (i.e. the Egyptians) ‘will suffer 
yet worse things’,—worse, that is, than total destruction,—‘ and 
will be infected with worse plagues’; these same non-existent 
Egyptians will furnish an example of cruelty; they will cease to 
admire the universe, they will prefer death to life, and so on. 
It is true that in some of. these sentences the writer speaks of 
homines, and does not mention Egyptians by name; but Egyptians 
are expressly mentioned in 24b jz. and 25 dzit.; and it is evident 
that the Hermetist intends the prophecy throughout to apply 
primarily to his own country and his own countrymen. If he 
had once foretold the total destruction of the people of Egypt, 
nothing more would have been left for him to say. We must 
therefore conclude that the words ‘divinitas enim . . . viduata 
deseretur’ were subsequently inserted by some one who sought to 
pile up the horrors higher, and disregarded the destructive effect 
of his interpolation on the prophecy as a whole. Perhaps the 
translator is responsible for the addition of these words. 

Transposttions :—When these interpolations have been struck out, 
there remains a prophecy in which three distinct things are 
predicted :— 

(a) Egypt will be invaded and occupied by foreigners ; 

(4) many Egyptians will be slaughtered ; 

(c) the Egyptians who survive will cease to worship the gods. 

But in the traditional text, these three things are intermixed, and 
the several sentences are wanting in connexion and rational sequence. 
The contents of the successive clauses, as they stand in the MSS., 
may be indicated thus :— 

Alienigents . . . complentibus, non solum neglectum religionum—: 

(a) and (c). 

Lune terra . . . mortuorumque plenissima: (b). 

O Aegypte . . . facta narrantibus ; (c). 

Lt inhabitabit . . . barbaria: (a). 

Le vero... totae corrumpentur: (6). 

Lt vivis . . . videbitur alienus: (b) and (c). 

Quid fles . . . crudelitatis exemplum: (c) and (0). 

Et tunc taedio hominum &c.: (¢). 

The confusion has probably been produced, or at any rate 


+ The only parallel that occurs to me is the nursery rhyme about the children 
sliding on the ice: ‘It so fell out, they all fell in; The rest, they tan away,’ 
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increased, by transpositions such as we meet with in so many 
instances throughout the text of the Asclep’us; and we have to 
consider whether it is possible to restore the true order. <A clue 
may be found in the words isa Aegyptus, 25 init. It is clear 
that in this phrase the Egyptians are contrasted with the foreign 
invaders, and consequently that it must have followed closely on 
some reference to the foreigners; and as it is stated in this 
sentence that the Egyptians will do cruel deeds, the preceding 
sentence should be one which describes cruel deeds done by the 
foreigners. Now if we remove 24 fiz., ‘Et vivis . .. videbitur 
alienus’, we get, as the preceding sentence, ‘Te vero . . . totae 
corrumpentur’, i.e. a description of the Nile swollen with blood. 
If we assume that this blood is shed by the foreigners, a satisfactory 
connexion is thus obtained. And the displaced words ‘Et vivis 
. . . videbitur alienus’ may be appropriately placed after ‘ crudeli- 
tatis exemplum’; in that position, they will supply a desirable 
amplification of the crudelitas spoken of, and at the same time 
lead on to the following description of the decay of religion. 

If the words addressed to the Nile refer to cruel deeds done by 
the foreigners, they should follow something else on the same topic. 
Now in the sentence ‘Tunc terra . . . mortuorumque plenissima’, 
we are told that the /avd will be polluted by slaughter; and this 
would be suitably followed by the description of a corresponding 
pollution of the zwazer. It is probable then that ‘Te vero appello, 
sanctissimum flumen’ &c. should follow immediately on ‘Tunc 
terra. . . mortuorumque plenissima’, and that the three inter- 
vening sentences should be removed. One of these three sentences, 
‘Divinitas enim . .. viduata deseretur’, has already been excised 
as an interpolation ; but we have still to dispose of the other two, 
viz. ‘et inhabitabit . .. barbaria’, and ‘O Aegypte .. . facta 
narrantibus’. Of these, the former, ‘et inhabitabit’ &c., should 
come earlier, since the writer would naturally tell us who the 
foreigners are before he tells us of the cruel things they do; and 
I have accordingly placed it before ‘Tunc terra ista’, On the 
other hand, the sentence ‘O Aegypte’ &c., which speaks of the 
dying out of religion, should come later, after the writer has said 
all that he has to say about the slaughter; I have therefore 
placed it immediately before ‘Et tunc taedio hominum’ &c. in 
ely 25. 

Thus rearranged, the prophecy may be analysed as follows :— 
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(2) ‘ Alienigenis . . . neglectum religionum . . . barbaria’. (In- 
vasion by impious foreigners.) 

(61) ‘Tune terra . . . mortuorumque plenissima. Te vero 

. corrumpentur’. (Cruel deeds done by the foreigners.) 

(62) ‘Quid fles .. . crudelitatis exemplum. Et vivis 
sepulcrorum’. (Cruel deeds done by Egyptians.) 

(c) ‘superstes vero .. . videbitur alienus. O Aegypte . 
pia facta narrantibus. Et tunc taedio hominum’ &c. (The 
Egyptians abandon their religion.) 

It may be doubted whether this rearrangement is in all respects 
correct; but I think it is indisputable that the traditional text is 
incoherent, and that by means of the three transpositions which I 
have proposed we obtain a satisfactory sense and connexion through- 
out. My conclusions as to the date of the document, however, 
are in no way dependent on the admittedly uncertain order of the 
sentences. If the author wrote the passage as it appears in the 
MSS., he must have been an extraordinarily clumsy writer; but 
even on that assumption, the things predicted would remain the 
same, and the same inferences might still be drawn from them. 

24b. quod Aegyptus imago sit caeli. As an_ individual 
deity is embodied in a cult-statue, so the d caelestes collectively are 
embodied in the land of Egypt. Philo, Vita Mosis 2 (3). 24. 192, 
Cohn IV, p. 245, speaks of the veneration of the Egyptians for 
their land: povor yap oxeddv ardvrwv eOvav Aiytatior yy émere(xucay 
otpavd, Tiv pev icobewy Tisdv abdoavres, TO 8 ovdev yépas eLalperov 
amoveipavtes. . . . OeorAacTovor TO Adyw Tov NeiAov Aiydrrior ds 
dvTipov otpavod yeyovora, Kal TEpl THs xwopas Tepvnyopodow. 

translatio aut descensio omnium quae gubernantur atque 
exercentur in caelo. Cf. Kore Kosmu, Exc. XXIII. 65, as 
emended : Osiris and Isis zpos xaGerov (époroyovcas) tots év obpavd 
pratnplots teporroulas dvéotnoav év yn. Abammonis Resp. 7.1: the 
Egyptians, riv iow tot mavros Kat rHv Sypiovpylav piyovpévor, Kat 
aitol Tay pvotikOv Kal daroKeKpuppevwv Kal apavdv vonocewv eikdvas 
Twas 61a cvpBdrov éxpaivovor. The rites performed in the Egyptian 
temples are eixdves of the operations of the Caelestes, through whom 
the demiurgic energy of the supracosmic God is brought to bear 
upon the world below. Moreover, the Hermetist holds that the 
processes of nature which are worked by the Caedestes (‘omnia 
quae gubernantur atque exercentur in caelo’) are dependent on the 
due performance of these rites; if certain ritual acts are omitted, 
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the Nile will not rise, and the crops will not grow; and when the 
national cults are abandoned, the universe itself will fall into 
disorder. Thus it may be said that the seat of operation of the cosmic 
powers has been transferred from heaven to the temples of Egypt. 

In the mystic language of the Egyptian priests, the word jet 
(‘heaven’) was used as a substitute for ‘temple’. E.g. in an 
inscription of the Persian period, it is stated that the high priest 
of Khnum at Heracleopolis Magna ‘has entered Aeaven (i.e. the 
temple) to see him who dwells there, namely the god Khnum’ 
(Brugsch Rel. und Myth. p. 65f. See also Brugsch 7d. p. 201 f.) 
It is often stated in Egyptian documents that this or that cosmic 
event took place at a certain temple; e.g. the terrace of the temple 
at Hermopolis is described as ‘the place at which Ra, the god of 
light, first shone forth, rising from the lotus-flower’ (Brugsch 70. 
p. 123); and Tum engendered the universe ‘in the city of On’. 
Such phrases presumably mean that some rite which was regarded 
as an ‘image’ of the cosmic operation of the god was periodically 
performed at the place spoken of. Compare the account given by 
Brugsch (7d. p. 155) of the contents of a papyrus dealing with the 
deities of the Fayum (Papyrus é. de Boulag, 1870, I-V): ‘Alles, 
was sich der philosophirende Gedanke tiber den Ursprung der 
Welt zurecht gelegt hatte, von dem Chaos an bis zur Entstehung 
des Lichtes hin, wurde in fassbarer Gestalt auf den durch Men- 
schenhand entstandenen “See” iibertragen, und ‘‘das Seeland”, 
das heutige Fajum, gleichsam in einen Schauplatz der Schépfungs- 
geschichte verwandelt.’ 

terra nostra mundi totius est templum. The Kosmos is 
aicOnros Oeds; and in this one deity all particular aic@nrot Oeod are 
comprehended. He is made up of all the gods by whom the 
several departments of the material world are administered ; 
Egypt, the land in which all these gods ‘have come down to dwell 
on earth’, may therefore be called the ‘ temple’, i. e. the consecrated 
habitation, of the Kosmos; and the cults of the several gods may 
be collectively described as the cult of the Kosmos. Cf, mundus 
adorandus in 25 and 26a. The notion of a god whose parts or 
‘members’ are also gods was current in Egypt from the earliest 
times. The primal God ‘creates his own members, and they are 
the gods’ (Book of the Dead)’ In Pl. Timaeus also, the 


1 Cf. Abammonis Resp. 8. 3 and 10. 5 sg. (Zestim.), on the Demiurgus and his 
several duvapes. 
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Kosmos is a god whose parts, e.g. the heavenly bodies, are like- 
wise gods. 

futurum tempus est, cum adpareat Aegyptios Xc. See 
Augustine’s comments on this passage, De crv, der'8. 23 59g. (Zestim.), 
Augustine understands the prophecy in Asc¢/. III as referring to the 
abolition of idolatry by the Christians; and in that respect he is 
undoubtedly right. 

Aegyptios . . . pia mente divinitatem sedula religione 
servasse. This is hardly consistent with the previous statement 
(ch. 22 a) that the pious are few and far between. Here, the writer 
assumes that the Egyptians in general have hitherto been pious 
worshippers of the gods. We are not told why the gods forsake 
Egypt; but it seems to be implied that they depart from the land 
because it is desecrated by the invasion of impious foreigners. The 
Palmyrenes and their allies, the Saraceni and the Blemmyes, 
were not likely to treat the gods of Egypt with much respect ; 
they may have plundered temples, and confiscated religious en- 
dowments ; at any rate, the temple-cults must have suffered neglect 
during the troubles caused by the invasion; and Egypt occupied 
and dominated by profane barbarians was no longer a fitting abode 
for the gods. 

in inritum casura (est, vel) frustrabitur: probably two 
alternative translations of a single Greek word or phrase. 

regionem istam terramque. What is the distinction between 
regio and terra? 

quasi de legibus: ‘by so-called laws.’ Quasi = d46ev (Bernays). 
The enactments against the old cults are not true laws, because 
they are contrary to right. 

Compare the complaint of the Pagan writer of Zrthica 61-81 
(Abel, Orphica, p. 111): 6 8 dpyadéos at arexOis aitixa acu, | d 
Kev erwvpinv Aaol tevSwor pdyou. | Kal p 6 pev ev kovinow ta 
dopt patos apepbels | Aevyadew Oovdrw dios dis exrerdvuarau’ | of 8 
ixeAor Ojperow, aidpres 79 adidaxror, | xijrei Sayroviowe vonatos K.T.d. 
These verses refer to the execution of penal laws against magic; 
but the Christians were apt to regard all Pagan cults as forms of magic. 

terra ista sanctissima. ‘The holy land’ (¢a-ser?) was a recog- 
nized name of Egypt under the native dynasties. In the hieroglyphic 
text of the Decree of Canopus, 238 B.c., ta-netert, ‘the divine land’, 
occurs as an equivalent for ry Atyymroy in the Greek. Cf. Herm. 
ap. Stob, Exc. XXIV. 11: rijs tepwrdrys jpdv Xwpas. 
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sepulcrorum erit mortuorumque plenissima. Sepulcrorum 
does not give the right meaning. Egypt was ‘full of graves’ at all 
times, and we need some phrase which implies an exceptional 
number of recent deaths. Sepulcrorum may be a mistranslation of 
tapav (rady = funus) ; Egypt will be rAjpys taddv Kal vexpay, i. e. 
full of corpses on their way to burial, and corpses lying unburied. 
The word raéév would imply that cries of mourning for the dead 
are heard on every hand. Cf. the letter of Dionysius, bishop of 
Alexandria, written a few years before Asc/. III (Euseb. Hist. eccl, 
7. 22. 3): os yap éml rOv tpwrotdKwy Tov Aiyumrioy yéyparral, ottws 
Kal viv “éyeviOn kpavyl) peyddy’ od yap éotw oikia, év 4 otk éorw 
ev airy teOvykws” (Zxod. 12. 30). 

Augustine (Czy. ded 8. 26) mistakenly supposes that the words 
‘sepulcrorum erit mortuorumque plenissima’ refer to Christian 
worship of martyrs. (See note ad loc. in Testim.) 

Te vero appello, sanctissimum flumen. The Nile (Hapi) 
was one of the national gods of Egypt; festivals were celebrated 
in his honour; and he had temples at Nilopolis, at Heliopolis, 
and elsewhere (Wiedemann, Rel. of Anc. Lg. pp. 145-147). 
Theologians of the Graeco-Roman period identified Osiris with 
the Nile, or called the river ’Ocipidos dmoppon (Plut. Js. e¢ Os. 
32; 33, 38). 

25. vivis multo maior numerus erit sepulcrorum. Here 
again, as above, sepudcrorum must be a mistranslation. The other 
reading, sepultorum, which occurs only in one or two of the worse 
MSS., is equally unsatisfactory in meaning. The sense required 
is that the number of corpses azwazting burial (not the number 
of those which ave dcen buried in all past time) will be greater 
than that of the survivors; i.e. that more than half the popula- 
tion of Egypt will perish in the slaughter of which Hermes has 
just spoken. 

superstes vero qui fwerit, . . . actibus . . . videbitur 
alienus. Down to this point, the Hermetist has been describing, 
under the form of prediction, events which have taken place 
before his eyes. Here, he begins to look forward into the future, 
and foresees the completion of a process, the earlier stages of 
which he has witnessed ; the national religion will soon be extinct. 
The Egyptians have hitherto been pious; but those who survive 
the slaughter will be impious,—that is to say, they will turn 
Christians. 
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non admirandus videbitur mundus nec adorandus. It is 
not necessarily implied that a cult of the Kosmos eo xomune existed 
in Egypt. Men worshipped the Kosmos, firstly, by worshipping 
the primal God, the Father or Demiurgus (called by different 
names in different temples) who had generated or fashioned the 
Kosmos; and secondly, by worshipping the constituent parts of 
the Kosmos, e.g. the astral gods, the Nile, and Mother Earth in 
the form of Isis. The writer foresees that, when the Christians 
get the upper hand, all these cults will be suppressed, and the 
sentiment which finds expression in them will be extinguished. 
Cf. Corp. IX. 4b: enol wore épotor BAacpypodvres that the Kosmos 
is Xwplov THS KaKlas. 

Some Christian Gnostics maintained that the material universe 
had been created by an evil power; and many Christians held 
that it is governed, or partly governed, by the Devil. Cf. Zp. 
Ephes. 6. 12: (éorw Hpiv  wddn) apds tos Koopoxpdtopas Tov 
OKOTOUS TOUTOVY, TpOS TA TVEVMATLKA THS Tovnplas ev Tots eroupaviots. 
The cosmic powers which the Pagans worshipped were those 
against which the Christians wrestled. Valentinus, in Hippol. 
Ref. haer. 6. 33: diéBoros, 5 dpxwv trod Kdcpov tovrov. Carpocrates, 
Hippol. 7. 7. 32: xatadpovjca tav Kooporoidv dpxovTwy is the way 
to gain supernatural power ; «i d€ tus (rod “Iyood) awAéov Katadppovy- 
cee tov évtadba, dSivacba diahopwtepov adtod tmdpyev. Pastis 
Sophia (A.D. 250-300?) c. 102, C. Schmidt, p. 164: ‘ Renounce 
(arordccecOar) the whole xécpuos, and all the *Ay in it, and all 
its cares and all its sins. .. . Renounce the love of the xdécpos’ 
&c. Jb. c. 100, p. 161: ‘Preach to the human race, saying, 
Renounce the whole xécpos and all the dAy in it. For he who 
in the xéojos buys and sells, and he who eats and drinks of its 
vAn, and who lives in all its cares and its éyAdu, he gathers to 
himself fresh tAa: in addition to his other Ay; for all this xécpos, 
and all things in it, and all its épiAva, are hylic dregs.’ (The 
Listis Sophia teaches that man must seek to be purged from his 
vAn, and become pure Light; for thus only can he rise to the 
Realm of Light above ; otherwise, he will have to endure peray- 
yop0s in successive bodies, with intervals of torture, and ultimately, 
will suffer extinction (?) in outer darkness.) See Bousset, Haupt- 
probleme der Gnosis, p. 110 ff. These Gnostics changed the ‘ Second 
God’ of the Platonists and Hermetists into a devil; and many 
orthodox Christians went a long way in the same direction. 
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Hoe totum bonum. Does this mean ‘the Kosmos’, or ‘the 
worship of the gods’? Probably the latter ; for it could hardly be 
said here that the Kosmos ‘periclitabitur’. It is true that, later on 
in the chapter, the writer describes the Kosmos as falling into 
confusion, and appearing to be in danger of utter destruction; but 
that topic has not yet been introduced. 

machina voluntatis dei. Cf. Corp. IX. 6: the Kosmos is 
dpyavov TAS TOD Geod BovdArijocws K.T.d. 

in suo opere absque invidia (homini) suffragantis. A dative 
dependent on sufragantis is required. One MS. gives swo operi,— 
‘fortasse recte’, says Thomas,—in place of iz suo opere; but the 
opus det, i.e. the Kosmos, is here described as the ¢zs¢trument of 
God’s beneficent action, and cannot in the same clause be spoken 
of as the odject of his beneficence. The heavenly bodies especially 
are the instruments by which God’s providence works. 

In adbsgue tnvidia, we havea reminiscence of Pl. Zim. 29E: dyabos 
MY, aya dé ovdels rept oddevds oddérore eyylyverar POdvos. The same 
phrase of Plato is adopted and enlarged upon by Philo, De opif. 
mundi 5. 21 ff., Cohn I, p. 6f. 

tenebrae praeponentur lumini, et mors vita utilior iudica- 
bitur. With this description of Christianity may be compared the 
verses in which Rutilius Namatianus (1. 440 ff.), about a.p. 416, 
expresses his disgust at the Christian monks of Capraria: ‘Squalet 
lucifugis insula plena viris. | Ipsi se monachos Graeco cognomine 
dicunt, | quod soli nullo vivere teste volunt. | Munera fortunae 
metuunt, dum damna verentur: | quisquam sponte miser, ne miser 
esse queat. | Quaenam perversi rabies tam stulta cerebri, | dum 
mala formides, nec bona posse pati? | Sive suas repetunt ex fato 
ergastula poenas, | tristia seu nigro viscera felle tument.’ 0. 1. 517, 
on a Christian hermit living in an island off the Italian coast: 
‘Perditus hic vivo funere civis erat. | Noster enim nuper, iuvenis 
maioribus amplis, | nec censu inferior coniugiove minor, | impulsus 
furiis homines divosque reliquit, | et turpem latebram credulus exul 
agit. | Infelix putat illuvie caelestia pasci, | seque premit laesis 
saevior ipse deis. | Num, rogo, deterior Circaeis secta venenis? | 
Tunc mutabantur corpora, nunc animi.’ In the view of Namatianus, 
as in that of the Hermetist, the Christian ascetics are /ucifug?, and 
their life is a vivwm funus ; they are ¢mpulsi furtis, and their state of 
mind is perversi rabies cerebri (cf. ‘furiosus fortis .. . habebitur’ in 
ised. TIT, 
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The writer of Asc/. I (see especially ch. 1x a) approximates in 
some respects to the Christian exaltation of asceticism which the 
writer of Asc. III rejects with horror; but his tendency in that 
direction is counteracted by his doctrine that the cu/tus terrenorum is 
included in man’s function. 

The view that mors vita utilior est may be illustrated from 
Lactantius passim; e.g. Div. inst. 7. 11. 3: ‘in ea condicione res 
posita est, ut qui beati sunt in hac vita corporali atque terrena, 
semper miseri sint futuri: ... deinde qui iustitiam sequentes in hac 
vita miseri fuerint . . . semper beati sint futuri.’ In this life, 
Lactantius thinks, the good man is necessarily miserable. 

nemo suspiciet caclum. Cf. Asc/, I. 6a: ‘(homo) suspicit 
caelum.’ Jd. 9: ‘sortiti sunt caeli suspiciendi venerabilem curam.’ 
As an instance of the feeling with which pious Pagans ‘looked up to 
the sky’, cf. Julian Or. 4 (eis jdwov) iit.: ‘From my childhood I 
was possessed by an impetuous love of the rays of the divine sun. 
In early youth, I uplifted my soul towards the ethereal light ; and I 
not only desired to fix my eyes on it during the day, but even at 
night, when the sky was clear, I left all else to admire the beauties 
of heaven. Absorbed in that contemplation, I failed to hear those 
who spoke to me, and ceased to be conscious of myself.’ 

religiosus pro insano ... putabitur. Cf. the edict of 
Constans (?), Cod. Theodos. 16. 10. 2: ‘sacrificiorum aboleatur 
insania.’ 

furiosus fortis . . . habebitur. The Christians praised the 
fortitude of those who endured torture and death in their resistance 
to the government. To the Hermetist, the behaviour of the 
Christians during the persecutions of A.p. 250-260 must have 
seemed madness. Epictetus, Diss. 4. 7. 6, thought that the fear- 
lessness of death shown by the ‘ Galilaeans’ was due to ‘habituation’ 
(ixd é6ovs); Marcus Aurelius, 11. 3, attributed it to obstinacy (xara 
YAH rapdragv). Julian Zp. 89 b (Bidez and Cumont, 288 a) said 
the Christians were driven by evil daemons, who induced them to 
seek death: éri d& robs od mpoowvtas tots Geois éore Td TOV rovnpav 
daipovev Teraypevoy Pddrov, bp’ dv of ToAXOl zapowrtpovpevor TOV aOEwv 
dvare(ovrat Gavaray, ds avarTnooOpevol pos TOV Ovpavoy STay aroppnéwot 
THY Wox7Vv Braiws. 

Perhaps some Christians claimed credit also for their courage in 
defying the Pagan gods, whom many of them believed to be powerful 
daemons. Cf. Celsus, in Orig. ¢. Ce/s. 8. 38: the Christians say 
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Idov, rapacrus 7 dydhpwate tod Ards, #) "Axd\Awvos, 7) Stov 5) Tore 
Geod, Bracdnpd, Kat parilo, Kat obdé pe dpuverac. 

Anima enim... putabitur vanitas. This sentence is 
awkwardly constructed; perhaps the Greek has been inaccurately 
translated. It is not the soul itself, but the Hermetic doctrine about 
the nature, origin, and destiny of the soul, and its relation to God, 
that ‘will be thought to be false’. Some will treat the subject with 
contempt (77swz),and refuse to listen ; others will consider and reject 
the true teaching (futaditur vanitas). Compare Asc, I. 12a: ‘aliis 
incredibile, aliis fabulosum, aliis forsitan videatur esse deridendum.’ 

The Hermetist does not recognize in the teaching of the Christians 
any adequate substitute for his ‘doctrine of the soul’. He probably 
knew little of the positive side of their doctrines, and thought of 
them chiefly as men who scorned and rejected the rites and beliefs 
which he held sacred ; but if the Christian dogma of the resurrection 
of the body was known to him, he would see in that no promise of 
aGavacia. ‘To him, the resurrection of the body would mean rather 
the perpetual confinement of the soul in its earthly prison, from 
which he aspired to be released. Compare the contemptuous 
language of Celsus, Orig. ¢ Cels. 5. 14: 7Awv & 
vowitew, eredav 5 Geds dborep pdyeipos éreveyKn TO Tip, TO pev GAO 
may esomrnOnoecOar yévos, aitods d& povovs diapevetv, od pdvoy Tors 


el > ‘\ ‘\ \ / > @ / > a é) > - 
Covras, GANG KOAL TOUS TAAaL TOTE ATOUGAVOVTAS, AUVTALS DAPClV EKELVALS 


a2 A \ \ 
QUTWVY KQAL TO 


> N is) & > vs > a / (3 iy ia \ > g , 
aro THS yns dvadivTas. arexvOs cKwARKwv } eAais. Tota yap dvOpdrov 
Wx?) woOnoeey et. cOua ceontds; ... Kal Woxns pev aidvioy Broryv 
dvvar av (6 Oeds) wapacyeiv véxves dé, pyoiv “HpdxXertos, KoTplwv 
> , , NZ N e SIAN, ons , se ’ A 

exBAnrorepo. cdpka dy, peoTyv dv ovde eirety Kad, aidviov dropivat 
mapa Adyov ovre Bovdjoerar 6 Geds ovte dvvycera. Celsus, 70. 7. 36, 
calls the Christians diAocwparov yévos, and says that they expect to 
see God with their bodily eyes. 20. 8.49: és od« drora tudv Tatra, 
TO pev copa robeiv, kal eAvilew Ore ato TodTo dvagTHcETAL, Os ovdEeY 


A A , N A Cry a , 
Hpiv Tovrou KpeitTov ovde TYwTEpOY ...; GAAG Tos TOTO TELHopEvoLs, 


z 4 f A 

Kal TO compat. cuvTeTnKdT, OvK dEvov [TotTo] diaréyerFar. . . . Tots 
/ \ / A ‘\ lal “fy? & . A , - > a 
pev ye THv Wxnv, 7) Tov voty,... «Pd te kal [6 tu] Xatpovew dvopa 


lovres, Tots TovTo éAmiLovow efew aidviov civ OG, Tovtos diar€opas. 
It might seem indeed that the charge of ‘loving the body’ and that 
of ‘hating the Kosmos’ could hardly be applicable to the same 
persons; but there were Christians of many kinds, and the Hermetist 
may have confused the views of different sects. Some of the Christian 
Gnostics, who held beliefs about the soul which were derived from 
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Platonism, and resembled those of the Hermetist, went to extremes 
in their hatred of the material Kosmos; other Christians regarded 
the present Kosmos as evil and doomed to destruction, but at the 
same time clung to the non-Hellenic doctrine of bodily resurrection, 
looked forward to ‘a new heaven and a new earth’ no less material 
than the present universe, and expected to enjoy therein an ever- 
lasting life in the body. 

aut inmortalitatem se consecuturam esse praesumit. Cf. 
ch. 22 b: ‘inmortalitatis spem intentionemque protendens.’ The 
word d6avacia has two distinct senses. It may mean ‘imperisha- 
bility’; and in that sense, all human souls, good and bad alike, are 
immortal; cf. ch. 28, ‘quod (anima) sit inmortali sens aeterno 
supplicio subiugata’; and Asc/. I. 2a git, ‘omnis humana in- 
mortalis est anima.’ On the other hand, d6avacia may mean ‘the 
life of the gods’, i.e. a life freed from the limitations to which the 
soul is subjected during its embodiment on earth,—or in other 
words, ‘union with God’. In the latter sense, the soul, while in the 
body, is not yet d@dvaros; but it has before it the prospect of 
attaining to d@avacia when released from the body by death, 
provided that it has received and rightly used God’s gift of vods 
during its earthly life. For the second sense, cf. Corp. X. 7: ai dé 
avOpurerae (Woyal), dpxnv dbavacias cxodoat, K.T.A. 

The word d@avaros might also bear a third sense, viz. ‘not liable 
to the separation of soul from body’. In this sense, men are 
mortal, and the heavenly bodies are immortal. But this third sense 
has no application in the passage before us. 

qui se mentis religioni dederit. The term mentis religio is 
here used by the interpolator to denote the religion of the Pagans as 
understood and accepted by him, i.e. the Platonic religion of the 
Hermetists. 

Fit deorum, &c. The transition is abrupt ; and it seems probable 
that some connecting words have been lost before fiz deorum. 

At this point a fresh start is made. Both the secessto deorum and 
the wars and crimes of men have been dealt with before (‘e terris 
enim est ad caelum recursura divinitas’, ch. 24 b: ‘crudelitatis 
exemplum’ &c., ch. 25); but the writer here returns to these topics. 
This may be accounted for by assuming that from this point onward 
he is more or less closely following some earlier authority, in which 
the senectus and regenitura mundi were described as periodically 
recurring processes. He sees in the calamities of his time the 
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beginnings of such a senile decay of the universe as his predecessor 
had spoken of; and he adapts to his purpose the language of his 
source. The verbs fit, remanent, compellunt seem to have been in 
the present tense in the archetype, though they have been altered 
into futures in B; and there is good authority for the presents 
mutescit and languescit in the following clauses. As we find the 
aorist used in the Greek quoted by Lactantius, it may be inferred 
that the Latin presents stand for Greek aorists ; and the aorist might 
be used to describe a recurring process. 

soli nocentes angeli remanent. Cf. Lactant. Div. cust. 2. 15. 
8: ‘uterque vero (sc, Hermes, in the Adyos réAcos (?), and Asclepius, 
in Corp. XVI) daemonas esse adfirmat inimicos et vexatores homi- 
num, quos ideo Trismegistus dyyéAovs rovynpovs appellat.’ Lactantius 
is probably referring to this passage ; and if so, the Hermetist here 
used dyyeAou as a synonym for dafnoves. AngelZ are mentioned again 
in the Latin Asc/. III. 37, ‘evocantes animas daemonum vel ange- 
lorum’; but the words ve/ angelorwm may there have been added by the 
translator. The term d@yyeAo occurs in Herm. ap. Stob. Zxc. XXIV. 5, 
where it is said that kingly souls, when they descend into earthly 
bodies, are accompanied by an escort of dyyeAou kal dacuoves ; but 
the word is hardly to be found elsewhere in the extant Hermetica. 
It was frequently used by Pagan writers from the time of Porphyry 
onwards, and often occurs in the Magic Papyri. dyyeAou xarayOovior 
are mentioned in magic tablets found in Attica (Dieterich A/ithras- 
liturgie, p. 49). In Abammonis Resp. 2. 6 f., dpxdyyedou and é&yyedou 
are spoken of as classes of superhuman beings distinct from daemons. 
Cf. Tertull. 4fo/. 22 (A.D. 197): ‘Angelos quoque etiam Plato non 
negavit : utriusque nominis (sc. daemonum et angelorum) testes et 
magi adsunt.’ (Plato does not use thé word dyyeAou in this sense ; 
but in Sympos. 202 E he describes the daemons as intermediaries or 
messengers between gods and men.) This Pagan use of the word 
was doubtless derived chiefly from Jewish sources; but dyyedos 
may also have been sometimes employed, independently of Jewish 
influence, as a rendering of a term used by Persians or Chaldaeans. 

Eyil daemons are repeatedly mentioned in the Hermetica: e.g. 
Corp. 1X. 3: pouxelas, Povous, ... kal dAAa wévra doa daydvev epya. Cf. 
Hermes af. Lactant. Div. inst. 2.15.6 (Asc. III. 29 b): daiuwv xaxds. 
Plut. Def orac. 17, p. 419: davdous .. . datuovas odk “EpsredoxAijs 
povov ... amréXurev, GAAG Kal TAdrwv Kal Eevoxpdrns kat Xpvourros. 
Plut. Quaest. Rom. 51, p. 277: of wept Xpvourrov olovrar pirdcopat 
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datrta Sayudvia repwooreiv, ots of Geot Snptors xpvrat KoAaorats 
émt rods dvorious kal ddixovs dvOpdémovs. The notion was old in 
Egypt, but was, no doubt, reinforced there by the importation of 
Persian and. Babylonian beliefs from the time of the Persian 
dominion onward. 

Tune nec terra constabit &c. When men cease to worship 
the gods, the beneficent action of the gods, which was dependent 
on the due performance of the rites of worship, inevitably ceases ; 
the material universe is left ungoverned, and falls into disorder. 

Tertullian, Afo/. 40, speaks of those ‘qui adversus sanguinem 
innocentium conclamant, praetexentes .. . quod existiment omnis 
publicae cladis, omnis popularis incommodi Christianos esse in 
caussa. Si Tiberis ascendit in moenia, si Nilus non ascendit in 
arva, si caelum stetit, si terra movit, si fames, si lues, statim 
‘“‘Christianos ad leonem”’. The Hermetist shares the belief that 
such calamities must necessarily result from the impiety of the 
Christians. He does not join in the cry for their blood; but he 
believes that sooner or later God himself will purge his universe 
by the destruction of the impious, and all will then be well 
again. 

Augustine speaks of the Pagans who maintained that the 
calamities of the time resulted from the abandonment of the old 
cults. Aug. Refractat. 2. 43: the first five books of the De civ. det 
‘eos refellunt, qui res humanas ita prosperari volunt, ut ad hoc 
multorum deorum cultum, quos pagani colere consueverunt, neces- 
sarium esse arbitrentur, et quia prohibetur, mala ista exoriri atque 
abundare contendunt.’ Cf. C7zv. det 2. 3: ‘vulgare proverbium : 
“Pluvia defit: causa Christiani sunt.”’ Many of the Pagan rites 
were in their origin devices for influencing the course of nature, 
and especially for promoting fertility; and a sense of their primitive 
significance still survived. 

The Christians in turn, when they got the upper hand, attributed 
bad weather to the impiety of the Pagans, Vovell. Theodosit II, 
Tit. 3, A.D. 438: ‘Decrevimus ut quicunque pollutis contamina- 
tisque mentibus in sacrificio quolibet in loco fuerit comprehensus, 
in fortunas eius, in sanguinem ira nostra consurgat. . . . An 
diutius perferemus mutari temporum vices irata caeli temperie? 
quae paganorum exacerbata perfidia nescit naturae libramenta 
servare. Unde enim ver solitam gratiam abiuravit? Unde aestas 
messe ieiuna laboriosum agricolam in spe destituit aristarum ? 
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Unde hiemis intemperata ferocitas ubertatem terrarum penetrabili 
frigore sterilitatis laesione damnavit? nisi quod ad_ impietatis 
vindictam transit legis suae natura decretum (“nature transgresses 
the decree of her own law”). Quod ne posthac sustinere cogamur, 
pacifica ultione, ut diximus, pianda est superni numinis veneranda 
maiestas.’ 

The Hermetist’s description of cosmic disorder resembles 
predictions which occur in many Jewish and Christian apocalypses : 
eg. Lthiop. Enoch 80, 2-7, and Orac. Sib. passim. 

nec caelum astrorum cursibus (subsistet ?), nec siderum 
cursus constabit in caelo. Compare the vision (apparently of 
Pagan origin) at the end of Orac. Sib. V, ll. 512-531: dorpa 
paxnv wdwe Oeds 0 erérpewe paxerOa. Then follows a Zheomachia, 
in which the Signs of the Zodiac are the combatants; and at the 
end, @pto pev Otpavds atros, ews erivage paxytas’ | Ovpwbels & 
eppuye Karampyvels eri yaiav. | pipda pev otv wAnyevtes ex ’OQxeavoto 
Noerpa | HWav yatav dmacav’ euewe 8 dvdortepos aiOyp. But the 
disturbance of the order of nature which the Hermetist anticipates 
must be less violent than this, since a remnant of the human 
race will survive it (‘hominibus qui tunc erunt’ below). 

omnis vox divina . ..mutescet. The oracles will be dumb ; 
and the voice of God will be heard no longer in the human heart. 
The present discourse of Trismegistus is itself a vox divina; cf. 
Ascl. 1b: ‘(ex ore Hermu)) divinus Cupido sic est orsus 
dicere’. All such inspiration or possession of men by God 
will cease. 

aer ipse maesto torpore languescet. Cf. Philo De provid. 
(Aucher) 1. 18: In proof that the air is not immortal, ‘(animadverto 
aerem) varias passiones experiri . . .: unde etiam medicorum 
iudicio per commutationes eius oriri morbos statuitur, quoniam 
languescere per hunc dixere corpora in mundo exsistentia naturali 
eius participatione. Qui ergo obnoxius est morbo, tempestati 
ac corruptioni, quidni ipsa quoque vita non demum privetur ?’ 

26a. Haec et talis senectus veniet mundi. This sevectus 
muna? is the end of a period of the cosmic process, to be followed 
by the beginning of another period (vegenrtura below). The notion 
of a cyclical recurrence of disorder in the universe occurs in 
Pl. Pohticus 269 C—274 D. 

In the Zrmaeus, 22 8 ff., Plato puts into the mouth of an Egyptian 
priest a description of periodical destructions of the greater part 
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of mankind by fire and water alternately; but according to that 
authority, Egypt, owing to special causes, is exempt from the fires 
and floods by which all other lands are periodically devastated. 

On this passage of the Zimaeus is based Philo De aetern. mundi 
27. 146, Cohn VI, p. 117: POopat tév Kara yy, obk aOpdwv ardvTuv, 
GAA Tov trcoTwv, dvot Tals peyiorats airias dvariBevTaL, TupOS Kat 
bSaros GXéxrois opais. Katackyrrew 8 éxarépav ev péper paciv ev 
mdvy pakpuis eviavtdav mepidos. dtav pev otv eurpyow Katadap- 
Bévy, pedpa aifepiov rupds dvobev exxedpevov TOAAAXH oKeddvvvebat, 
peydda kMivara Tis oikoupéevns emitpéxov’ Grav S€ KatakAvopi0s, K.T.A. 
The same theory occurs again in Philo Vita Moszs 2. 10, Cohn IV, 
p. 212 f.: God punishes the wicked rév rot ravros dpactiKcwrdérwv 
otoixetov erbepévwv, Baros Kal rupds, ds KaipOv Tepiddois Tos peV 
Kataxdvopors pbapyvar, rovs de KatapAexOevras drodécbar x.7.X. 
(Here, Noah’s flood, and the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
serve as instances.) Cf. Cic. Somn. Scip. 7: ‘eluviones exustio- 
nesque terrarum, quas accidere tempore certo necesse est.’ Aetius, 
Diels Doxogr. p. 333: ‘Philolaus’ (Neo-Pythagorean) dirrjv etvae 
tiv POopay (rod Kdcpov), TO pev €& otpavod updos pvévTos, TO de e& 
Udatros oeAnviakod. 

The Stoic ecpyvos’s was a cyclically recurring process. But the 
earlier Stoics described the ecfyvoszs as an absorption of all things 
into God (whom they identified with the cosmic fire), rather than 
as a calamitous destruction. Plut. S/o. repugn. 39. 2, p. 1052C; 
Chrysippus said rov Ala avéeoOar péxpis dy eis attov dravta Katava- 
Adon. Diog. Laert. 7. 137: (6 Oeds) Kara xpovwv moras mepiddous 
dvadiokwv eis éavtov tiv aracav ovciav, Kal wadw e& Eavtod yevvav. 
Plut. Comm. not. 17. 3, p. 1067.A: 6rav éxrupdicwot tov Kdocpov 
obTol, KaKov pev od’ Stiodtv azoAcirerat, TO 8 OXrov Ppdvipov eore 
Thvikatta kal copdv. Some of the later Stoics however modified 
this doctrine into something more nearly resembling the Jewish 
predictions of universal ruin. Cic. Acad. 2. 37. 119: the Stoic says 
‘fore tamen aliquando ut omnis hic mundus ardore deflagret’. 
Philo De aetern. mundi 3. 9, Cohn VI, p. 75: the Stoics say 
Koopov pev eva (etvar), yeverews 8 aitod Oeov aitiov, POopas 8é 
pete Oeov, GANA Thy brépyovoay ev Tois oat Tupds axapdtov Svvapuv 
Xpovov pakpats repiddors avadvovcay Ta TavTa eis Eavtiv. Seneca, Consol. 
ad Polyb, 1, 2: ‘Mundo quidam minantur interitum, et hoc universum 
quod omnia divina humanaque conplectitur, . .. dies aliquis dissipabit 
et in confusionem veterem tenebrasque demerget.’ Sen. Consol. ad 
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Marc, 26.6: ‘Nihil quo stat loco stabit, omnia sternet abducetque 
vetustas:' nec hominibus solum, . . . sed locis, sed regionibus, 
sed mundi partibus ludet. . . . Maria sorbebit, flumina avertet, 
et commercio gentium rupto societatem generis humani coetumque 
dissolvet.? Alibi hiatibus vastis subducet urbes, tremoribus quatiet,’ 
et ex infimo pestilentes halitus mittet,‘ et inundationibus quicquid 
habitatur obducet, necabitque omne animal orbe submerso,* et 
ignibus vastis torrebit incendetque mortalia.6 Et cum tempus 
advenerit quo se mundus renovaturus exstinguat,’ viribus ista se 
suis caedent, et sidera sideribus incurrent,® et omni flagrante 
materia, uno igne quicquid nunc ex disposito lucet ardebit.’ So 
far, the writer of Asc’. III is in close agreement with Seneca ; 
and both may have borrowed from Posidonius, who wrote zepi 
THS yeverews Kal Ts pbopas TOU KOO [LOU in his Ilept KO |LOU a (Diog. 
Laert. 7. 142). But the Hermetist could not accept the Stoic 
doctrine with which Seneca Zc. concludes: ‘Nos quoque, felices 
animae et aeterna sortitae (i.e. disembodied and beatified souls), 
cum deo visum erit iterum ista moliri, labentibus cunctis et 
ipsae parva ruinae ingentis accessio in antiqua elementa verte- 
mur,’ 

Some of the later Stoics spoke of periodical destructions of the 
universe by water and fire alternately.°. This doctrine occurs in 
the Stoic Heraclitus (time of Augustus ?), 4//eg. Hom. c. 25; and 
it was adopted by Seneca, who gives a graphic description of the 
impending destruction of our world by a universal deluge (Vas, 
guaest, 3. 27-30). Seneca 70. attributes these periodical crises to 
the operation of the stars, and ascribes this doctrine to the Chal- 
daean Berosus (about 300 B.c.). Sen. Wat. Quaest. 3. 28. 7f.: 


1 Cf. Ascl. III, ‘ senectus mundi’, 2 Ascl, III, ‘nec navigabitur mare ’. 

3 Ascl. III, ‘nec terra constabit’. * Ascl, INI, ‘aer. .. languescet’. 

5 Ascl, III, mi) pev VSaTe TOAAG wataxdvoas, 

8 Ascl. III, mh be mupi dfvtarw diaxavoas. 

7 Ascé. III, ‘ senectus mundi’ and ‘ regenitura’. 

8 Ascl, III, ‘nec siderum cursus constabit in caelo’. 

9 Yet the author of the De aeternitate mundi (i.e. Philo in his youth ?) appears 
to have known of no Stoic who asserted an exhydatoszs corresponding to the 
expyrosts, Ue says (21. 107) there are four elements; why then do the Stoics 
single out one of the four, and say that the Kosmos will be resolved into fire alone? 
déov yap, <imor ris dy, . .. els dépa t Vdwp 7) ynv’... GAX’ ovdels ELaepodoba 7) 
efvSarovabat 7) amoyeotoba Tov Kéapov einer, 

The early Stoics spoke of a transmutation of all (except a hidden remnant of 
fire) from fire to water as the first stage of the dzacosmeszs (see note on Cor, III. 2a), 
but not of a periodical exhydatosis corresponding to the ecpyvoszs as winter to 
summer. 
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‘Utrumque (sc. diluvium et conflagratio) fit, cum deo visum ordiri 
meliora, vetera finiri. Aqua et ignis terrenis dominantur: ex 
his ortus et ex his interitus est. Ergo quandoque placuere res 
novae mundo, sic in nos mare emittitur desuper, ut fervor 
ignisque, cum aliud genus exitii placuit. . . . Berosus. . . ait ista 
cursu siderum fieri. Adeo quidem adfirmat, ut conflagrationi et 
diluvio tempus adsignet: arsura enim terrena contendit, quando 
omnia sidera, quae nunc diversos agunt cursus, (i.e. the seven 
planets) in Cancrum convenerint sic sub eodem posita vestigio, ut 
recta linea exire per orbes omnium possit: inundationem futuram, 
cum eadem siderum turba in Capricornum convenerit. — Illic 
solstitium, hic bruma conficitur.’ Cf. Censorinus, Dz. nat. 18. 11 
(about A.D. 238): ‘anni (magni) hiems summa est cataclysmus, 

. aestas autem ecpyrosis.’ In the allegory of the guadriga 
reported by Dio Chrysost., Or. 36 fiz., there is mention of a 
periodical predominance of fire and water alternately. Dio says 
that the doctrine of his allegory was taught by ‘Zoroaster and his 
disciples the Magi’; but the greater part of it is manifestly borrowed 
from Stoicism. 

Some Stoics held that the ecpyros’s would not extend to the 
whole Kosmos, and that there would be merely partial conflagrations, 
by which the world would be ‘purified’; Hippol. Ref haer. 1. 21: 
the Stoics rpoodéxovrar exmipwow éoecOar Kai Kxabapow Tod Kdopov 
tovTov ol pev mayvTdés, of be pépous,’ Kal Kata peépos € airov Kabat- 
pera. A€yovow" Kat oxedov THy POopay Kat tiv érépov e& airis 
yéeveow Kabapow dvouagovor. This view approaches closely to that 
which the Hermetist expresses in the words tiv xaxiav éxxaOdpas, 
mm) pe vdate ToAAO Kataxhioas, mi) S€ Tupi dévtatw dvaxavoas. 
Those who adopted the astral explanation of the ecpyrosis (and 
exhydatosis) must have assumed that the destruction would extend 
to the lower world only, and that the stars would remain unaffected 
by it; whereas the earlier doctrine, taught by Chrysippus, was 
that the star-gods, like all else, will be absorbed in ‘Zeus’ at the 
ecpyrosts. Thus Nemesius, De nat. hom. 38, says that the gods 
(among whom the stars must be included) are exempt from the 
general destruction: ot 8 Xrwxol dacw aroxabiorapévous Tovs 


, > A > - ol nw 
ahavytas cis TO atTd onpelov KaTa TE phos Kal mAartos, évba THY 


? We are told that the Stoics Boethius and Panaetius abandoned the doctrine of 


ecpyrosts (Philo Aetern. mundi 10, 76); but they probably admitted partial and 
purifying conflagrations, 
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dpynv exaortos Tv bre 7O mpotov 6 Kdopos cvvéoty, ev pytais xpdvev 
Tepwdois exripwow Kal pOopiy trav dvtov dmepydlecOur, Kal mdédw 
ef traps cis 70 aitd Tov Kdcpov éroKabictacbae' (Kal) tov dorépwv 
opotws madkw epopevwv, exactov év TH mporépa mepiddw yuwdpevov 
drapardktws drotehetoba. eoecOar yap TéAW Swxpdrn Kat [Adrwva 
Kat exacrov tov dvOpirwv KT... . . ylverOou 88 THv dxroKatdoTacw 
TOU TavrTds ovx dmak, GANA ToAAdKIs* pGdAov Se eis dzeipov Kal 
areevtyTov Ta atta droxabiatacba. Tos dé Heovs, [rods] pi) troKet- 
pevous TH POopa tavTy, wapaxoovéjoavras ud mepiddw, ywooKew 
€k TavtTys mwavta TX péAdovta écerbar ev Tais éfAs mepiddors. 

We may conclude then that in his description of the senectus 
mundi and regenitura the Hermetist has been influenced by some 
Stoic writer. 

The notion that our world is already in its old age, and shows 
signs of approaching dissolution, occurs in Lucretius 2. 1150-1174. 
It is to be found in the apocalyptic literature, e.g. 4 Lsdras 14. 
16: see Charles, £schatology, p. 209. In the troubled times of 
the third century A. D., no doubt it was widely accepted. Cyprian ad 
Demetrianum 3 (about a. D. 251): ‘scire debes senutsse tam mundum : 
the world has no longer the strength it once possessed. Like 
the sun at evening, it is tending to its decline; the earth is growing 
miserly ; all things languish.’ But this notion does not occur 
elsewhere in the Hermetica. ‘The Hermetists in general assume 
that the course of nature is invariable; e.g. Corp. XII. ii. 18: 
dy yap 640d ovpras 6 Kéopos adperaBAntos. And the view here 
expressed by the writer of Asc/. III is difficult to reconcile with 
language used elsewhere in the same document; e.g. ch. 22b: 
‘ quamvis inmortalitas et unius semper aetatis vigor ipse sit eis’ &c. 
(se. diis caelestibus). Ch. 30 ¢mz¢. : ‘(mundus) nec stabit aliquando 
nec conrumpetur.’ (In Pl. Z%m. 33 a, a senectus mundi is expressly 
denied ; the Kosmos is there said to be dyyjpws kal dvocos.) The 
ordering of the cosmic process bya /ex aeferna is not however 
necessarily inconsistent with recurring variations ; for these variations 
may be ordained by an unvarying law. 

Lactantius, in constructing his eschatology, used the Greek original 
of Ascl. III. 24 b-26a as one of his sources, combining its dasa 
with those supplied by the Oracu/a Sibyliina and other apocalypses ; 
see especially Div. inst. 7. 14. 16; 7. 7. 15. 10; and L£fit. 
66. 3 Sgg. 

inordinatio, inrationabilitas, bonorum omnium (defectio). 
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The universe will go back to chaos; the order established by the 
Demiurgus will be abolished, and nothing but vAy draxros Kal 
ddoyos will remain. Cf. Pl. Zim. 534: xal rd pev 81 po TOUTOV, 
mdvra tadr’ éxew addyws Kal dpérpws’ Ste 8 erexeipetro Koopeio Oat 
ro wav Kt. Ib. 69B: Tatra drdkrws éyovra b eds . . , TvppeTplas 
éveroinoer. The words donorum omnium cannot depend on inordinatio 
and inrationabilitas; good things cannot be draxra kai dAoya. 
Some word signifying ‘cessation’ is therefore needed to complete 
the sense; and perhaps defectio, used by Lactant. (Zit. 66), may 
be his rendering of the missing word. Adyos signifies the design 
of the Demiurgus, by which all things have been ordered to 
good ends; ddoyia therefore necessarily involves donorum omnium 
defectio. 

5 xJpios kal mathp kal Beds kal ‘rod mpdtou Kal évds Oeod! 
Syproupyés.—ille dominus et pater, deus primipotens ‘et unius 
gubernator dei!. Both the Greek and the Latin are here 
corrupt. Some phrase equivalent to rod xdéopov Snprovpyds 1s 
required ; and the Kosmos, being 6 de’repos Oeds, cannot be called 
& mp@tos kat cis Oeds, or unus deus. The Latin has deus primt- 
potens in the nominative, in place of the genitive rod wpuwrov ; hence 
it is probable that rod wpérov is a corruption of "some such word 
as mpwrdpxys. In place of évés, some epithet applicable to the 
Kosmos is needed ; and Davis’s conjecture, rod wpwroyévous, gives 
the right sense." The Kosmos is not the first god absolutely ; 
but it is the first god that has come into being, or the first in 
the sphere of genesis. Cf. Ascl. 1. 8: 6 wipuos . . . éret tov dedrepov 
eroinae, Gedov dpardov kal aicOytov, . . . eel otv todrov érotnoe 
mpOTov Kat povov Kai éva (‘ex se primum et a se secundum’). 
Lactantius, in both passages alike, has made the mistake of supposing 
that the devrepos Geds of whom Trismegistus speaks is the Son of 
God in the Christian sense. He seems to have taken the words 
Tov mpwrov Kal évds Heod Syp.ovpyds to mean ‘He whom the first 
and one God employed as Demiurgus’, i.e. the Word by whom 
the Father made the world ; and so he assumes that in Trismegistus’ 
account of the renovation of the world the Son, and not the 
Father, is the agent (‘missuiri a patre tunc filium dei, . . . quod 
Hermes tamen non dissimulavit’). But this is a mistake. In 
Ascl. III, the Demiurgus is the supreme God, the ‘Master and 
Father’, and not a second god subordinate to him. 


} Or tov mpwrou Kal évds (alaOnTod) Oeod? See Lact. Div. inst, Fs es 
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It is to be noted that the translator here renders Sypuovpyos by 
subernator (the equivalent of kvBepvijrys or Hyeudv), and not by 
fabricator. 

emBrepas tots yevonevors.—intuens in mores factaque [ volun- 
taria]. Jn facta corresponds to rots yevouévos. The translator 
has added 2” mores; he may have read something equivalent in 
his Greek text. Vo/untaria must be a duplication of the following 
voluntate. ; 

TH dragia.—vitiis . . . et corruptelae omnium. Perhaps the 
translator read rj xaxéa (an error caused by tiv Kaxéay in the follow- 
ing line) kat 77 wdvtwv diadbopa. 

dvakaheodevos tiv whévyy.—errorem revocans. Does rijy rAdvyv 
mean the aberrations of men, who have ceased to worship, or those 
of the cosmic gods, who have ceased to discharge their functions 
regularly? Probably the former, since the following clauses speak 
of God’s dealings with men. It is the impiety of men that has 
caused confusion in the Kosmos; and when men are recalled to 
their duty towards the gods, all will again go right. The word 
aiavy was habitually used by Christian writers to denote the error 
of idolatry ; here it is used in a corresponding sense by the Pagan 
writer to denote the error of the Christians. 

kal THy kakiay éexka0dpas.—malignitatem omnem. ‘The trans- 
lator has omitted éxxafdpas; perhaps he read racay (ommnem) in 
place of it. 

i) pev att TOAAG KaTakAUoas, Wh S€é Tupi dguTdtw Sr.axadcas.— 
vel inluvione diluens, vel igne consumens. Cf. Orig. ¢. Ceds. 
4. 69: GAN otd ds avOpwros Textyvdpevds TL evdeds Kal atexvdrEpov 
Snpiovpynoas 6 Geos rpocdyer Siwpbwow TO Kdopw, Kabaipwy adrov 
KaTakdvopO 7) exrupboer, GAAG THY xXVoW THS Kakias KwAvwv ert 
mrclov vénerOat. . . . OédAee odv Sid Kaworépas SiopHdcews del 5 Geds 
Ta opddpatra dvadapBavev. «i yap Kal Téraxtat avt@ wavrTa KéAduoTa 
Kal dogadéotata Kata THY TOV dAwY Synproupyiar, GAN ovdey ATTOV 
iarpixns Twos adto edenoev emt Tos THY KaKiav VoTOdeL, Kal TavTL TO 
Koopo tm adits worepel podvvouévy. The Hermetist is here in 
close agreement with Origen. 

moh€pous Kat oiots exwaioas.—morbis pestilentibus iisque 
per diversa loca dispersis finiens. The translator seems to 
have read zoAvo7épect or some similar adjective in place of rod€jors 
cai, and éxravoas in place of éxraicas. 

Hyayev emt td dpxatov Kal droKxatéoTyoev Tov éauTod Kéopov.—ad 
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antiquam faciem mundum revocabit. The word droxaréornoe 
in this connexion is characteristic of the later Stoicism. See note 
on droxardoracts in Ascl. 1.13. ‘The Stoics’ in Arius Didymus, 
Diels Doxogr. p. 469: émt rocodrov d& mpoeAOdv 5 Kowds Adyos Kat 
(A) cout) vous (i.e. the wdp voepdv), petLwv Kat mActwv yevonevn, 
tédos dvaénpdvaca mdvta Kal eis éavtyvy dvadaBotoa, év tH réon 
oicia yiverat, éraveNOodoa cis Tov mpOrov pyOévta NOyov, Kal els Tiv 
dvdoracw éxelyyy Tiv Towdcav évavtov Tov péyotov, Kal” dv da 
airhns povys eis adtiy madw yiverat 7) droxatdoTacts. 

Haec enim mundi (re)genitura. The Greek must have been 
either radeyyeveoia or dvayévynows. The writer assumes the term 
) Tod Kécpov maduyyeveoia to be already familiar to his readers, 
(cf. ‘haec et talis senectus veniet mundi’ above), and applies it 
to the restoration which is to follow on the ruin caused by the 
impiety of the Christians. The word radvyyeveoia was used by the 
Stoics with reference to the periodical renovation of the universe ; 
e.g. Philo De aetern. mundi 3. 9, Cohn VI, p. 75: dvvarar d& Kara 
rovrous (sc. the Stoics) 6 pév tis Kdcpos didws, 6 8€ Tis POapros 
Neyer Oat, POapros pev 6 Kata Hv Siaxdopyow, aidws S€ 6 Kara 
ni exripwow madvyyeveriats Kal mepwdors abavatilopevos ovdd€zore 
Anyovous. (Lb. avayevvyots Kdopov is used as an equivalent term.) 
Lb, 21. 107: Tovs Tas exrupdoes Kal taduyyevecias OpvAotvtas. Mare. 
Aurel, 11. 1: ryv repiodixny maduyyeveriay TOV dhwv. 

On the Jewish notion of a ‘ Welterneuerung’ (a single and final 
renovation, not a periodically recurring process), see Bousset, 
Religion des Judenthums, pp. 321-324. The word zadryyeveoia 
occurs in Lv, Matth, 19. 28: ev tH waduyyeveoia, brav Kabion 6 vids 
Tod avOpurov ext Opovov d0€ns adrod. 

The usual Latin equivalent for radvyyeveoia is regeneratio. We 
must read either (ve)genttura (I have not found this word else- 
where, but vegzgnz occurs in Lucr. 5. 244), or (nova) genttura. 

per(colacta temporis cursu (dei voluntate), quae est |[ |] 
sempiterna. Sempiterna is here used in the sense of aeferna, 
and perhaps stands for aidvios rather than dédvos. Time appertains 
to the Kosmos, eternity to God. The writer’s object is to explain 
that the intervention of God at a particular time to bring about 
the vegenitura mundi does not conflict with the truth that his will 
is invariable. He wills the good unchangeably ; but in the time- 


process of the Kosmos, his will takes effect in different ways at 
different times. 
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26 b-32 a (and 40b). In this passage the writer treats of the 
relation between ¢ime and eternity. We describes God as exempt 
from the conditions of the time-process to which the Kosmos is 
subject; and the timeless and changeless existence of God he 
denotes by the term aefernitas (aisv). 

The earliest Greek writer by whom the conception of timeless 
and changeless existence was clearly formulated is Plato. Among 
Plato’s predecessors, those who came nearest to it were Parmenides 
(¢. 500-450 B.C.) and his followers. See Parmen., Diels Vorsokr. 
p. 118: Os ayévytov édv Kal dvodeOpdv éorw | obdov poovvoyevés TE Kal 
arpeures 70 arédeorov’ | oddS€ ror’ Fv ot8 eora, erel viv éorw Sp0d 
wav, | &v, ovvexés’ . . . ras 8 dv Sreta wédow TO ebv; TOs 8 dv Ke 
yévoto ; 


ei yap éyevt, ovk orc), otd ef wore pede eoecOat.' 
Melissus (72. about 444-441 B.c.), Diels 2. p. 143 ff.: (7d dv) del fv 
Oo Tt HV Kal del eora, .. . ear TE Kal ae Hv Kal det eora 
Thy / > My. Naren AN Y cal \ ee 2 / 
QLOLOV EOTL KQAL QT éelLpovV Kab €V KQL O}LOLOV TAVe Kal OUT GV amoXotTto 
ore petov yivoiro ovTe petaxoopéoito ovte ddyel obre dviaTaL . . . 
ovdé xweira. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, Eng. tr. I, p. 206, thus 
sums up the results attained by the school of Parmenides: ‘ Nothing 
was left save the bare conception of Substance, the complexus, 
that is to say, of the attributes of efernal persistence and eternal 
immutability. But in Parmenides, this conception was still obscure 
and confused ; for it is only to that which is incorporeal that these 
attributes can be intelligibly assigned; and in the time of Par- 
menides Greek thinkers had not attained to a clear distinction 
between the corporeal and the incorporeal.? He spoke of the eternally 
existent ; but he imagined it as a globular mass of solid matter. 
Plato was, as far as we know, the first Greek who clearly dis- 
tinguished things incorporeal from things corporeal, and said that 
incorporeal things exist ; and accordingly, it is only when we come 
to Plato that we find the conception of timeless and changeless 
existence fully developed. Expressed by the term rd dy in contrast 

1 Thus translated by Burnet, Harly Greek Philosophy 1892, p. 185: ‘What is, 
is uncreated and indestructible, alone, complete (reading povdyév 7 obAopedés Te), 
immovable and without end. Nor was it ever, nor will it be ; for now 77 2s, all at 
once, a continuous one, ... How, then, can what zs be going to be in the future? 
Or how could it come into being? If it came into being, it is not ; nor is it if it is 
going to be in the future.’ 

2 Burnet, 26., p. 27, says ‘ When an early Greek philosopher speaks of 70 dv, he 
does not mean Being, but Body’. Perhaps it should rather be said that the early 
Greek philosopher means both at once ; for he has not discriminated the one from 


the other. The ‘Body’ of which he is thinking is not mere dead matter; it is 
alive ; it is at once ‘ Body’ and ‘ God’. 
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to ru yyvdpeva, this conception runs through a large part of Plato’s 
writings ; but it is in the Z¥maews alone that he uses the word 
aiév to express it. It is therefore evident that the doctrine of 
eternity in Asc/. III. 26 b-32 a is derived, directly or indirectly, from 
the Zimaeus. See Pl. Zim. 37 D sgq.’ 

Philo uses the term aidy as it is used in the Zimaeus. Philo 
Quod deus sit immutabilis, 6. 31, Wendland II, p. 63: Sypuovpyos dé 
kal xpdvov Oeds* Kal yap tod rarpds aitod tatip—rarip 88 xpdvov 
Kdopos—riv Know abrod yéverw arodivas éxeivou' wate viwvod Tagw 
eyew mpds Oedv tov xpdvov. 5 piv yap Kdopos obros vedrepos vids 
Geot, dre aicOyrds dy’ tov yap mpexBitepov—voyntos 8° éxeivos— 
mpecBelwv déiicas map éavtd Katapeve dievojOyn. obros ov 6 
vewtepos vids 6 aicOnrds Kwyfeis riv xpdovov piow dvaddpyar Kat 
dvacxev éroinoey’ ote ovdev rapa Ged péddov, TH Kal Ta TOV 
xpovwv trnypevy mépata. Kal yap ov xpdvos, GAA TO apxéruTov TOU 
xpdvov Kal mapddeypa aidvy & Bios éorly avrod’ év aidy dé ovre 
tapeAnArvbev ovdev ovre pede, GAAQ pdvov bpéorynkev. Philo De 
mutatione nominum 47. 267, Wendland III, p. 202 (on Genz. 17. 21): 
“eéyiavtov érepov” od (7d) Tod xpdvov pyviwv diudotnpa, 0 Tals wedy- 
viakats 7) HAakais dvaperpetrat mepiddois, GAAQ TO ExToTov Kal E€vov 
Kal Kawov Ovtws, erepov Tov dSpwpévwv Kal aicOnrdv, ev dowpdros 
kal vontois eera€dmevov, Orep TO xpdvov mapdderypa Kal dpxéruTov 
ciAnxev, aidva. aidv d& dvaypaderar tod vontod Bios Kdcpov, ws 
alaOyrod xpdvos. Philo Quis rer. div. heres 34. 165, Wendland III, 
p. 38: ai ye pay mpd yAlov tpets juépae (i.e. the first three days of 
creation in Gen. ch. 1) tais pel? jrtov icdpibpor yeysvacw, é&ddos 
TpnGeions icdryt. pods aidvos Kat xpdvov dyrwow" aidve pev yap 
Tas mpo TAliov tpeis avareHeKe, ypdvw dé Tis pel’ HArvov, bs eore 
Hipnpa aidvos. (I.e. the first three ‘days’ are assigned to the 
creation of the voyrds xéopos, and the creation of the aia@yros 
xdojos begins only with the fourth ‘day’.) Clem. Alex. Strom. 
T. 13.57: 0 yotv aiwy tov xpdvov To péddov Kal 1d eveotas, adap 
87) Kal TO crapwxnkds, dKapiaiws ovvicrnort. See also Clem. 7. 
tT O28. 


' It is to be noted that in that passage Plato, while drawing a clear distinction 
between aidy and xpdévos, does not make a corresponding distinction between the 
adjectives ai@vios (‘eternal’) and didvos (‘everlasting’). In the phrase rijy didiov 
ovoiay, the adjective diS:0s corresponds to the substantive aiwv, and means ‘eternal’; 
and on the other hand, when he calls time aidmov eixéva ai@vos, the word aiwvov 
does not mean ‘eternal’, but ‘everlasting’, 2. 38 B, the adjective di:aidvios is used 
in the sense of ‘eternal’, 
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There seems to be no evidence that the conception of eternity, 
as distinguished from endless time, existed in Egypt before the time 
of Plato. Among the large number of Egyptian texts quoted or 
discussed by Brugsch in his Rel. und Myth. der alten Aegypter, 
I have found no trace of any such notion.! It is true that an 
argumentum ex silentio is never quite conclusive; and there may 
have been schools of thought in Egypt of which we know nothing. 
But the extant religious documents are full of references to the 
cyclic recurrence of the cosmic processes,—the alternations of sunset 
and sunrise, winter and summer, the fall and rise of the Nile; and 
if the priests by whom these documents were written had recognized 
the existence of a supracosmic dxivyrov in contrast to the cosmic 
kiwyous With which their thoughts were so much occupied, it is hardly 
conceivable that no mention of it should have survived. Whether 
Egyptians expressly asserted the exd/essness of the time-process, 
seems doubtful. There are two words of frequent occurrence in 
Egyptian texts, Ze and “ef, which are commonly rendered by 
‘everlasting’ or ‘for ever’; but it appears to be uncertain whether 
these words signified zujfintte time, or merely a very long time. At 
any rate, there seems to be no evidence that the notion of eternity, 
as distinguished from endless time, was known to Egyptian thinkers 
until it was taken over by them from the Greeks ; and on the other 
hand, the growth of this notion on Greek soil can be traced through 
its successive stages, from the search of the early Ionian physicists 
for ‘what was lasting and abiding in the flux of things’ (Burnet, 
£. G. P. 1892, p. 13), down to the paragraph on aisy and ypdvos 
in the Zimaeus of Plato. It may therefore be asserted with confi- 
dence that the conception of eternity in Asc/. III. 26 b-32a is 
derived wholly from Plato, and not from native Egyptian sources. 

The word aisv, to which Plato was the first to assign the special 

1 The nearest approach to it is the following (Brugsch, p. 226). In an inscription 
of the Casis-temple of Hibis, it is said of the Theban Amon that ‘he is the 
Permanent in all things (wen em yet nzb), the Living One, in whom one lives for 
ever’; and ona stele of the XVIIIth Dynasty, Amon is called ‘the Permanent of 
all things’ (men yet mb). Brugsch concludes that men xed, ‘the permanent of 
things’, was an old name of Amon, and originally referred to ‘the immortal quality 
of the several parts of the whole Kosmos’; but that shortly before the Ptolemaic 
period the term came to be specially used as a name for the earth. But if so, it 
cannot have signified timeless and changeless existence; for the earth and the other 
parts of the Kosmos possess only secenda aeternitas, i.e. the property of endless 
self-renewal by recurrent changes in time. See also Brugsch, 2. pp. 681, 690. 

Jb, p. 510, in a Theban hymn to Ptah: ‘men watch (or awake) and rest, but 


thou dost watch in resting’ (7 jo/p). But this is too vague to prove the existence 
of a conception of eternity. 
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sense ‘eternity’ which it bears in Asc?. III, is a word of many 
meanings. In the common usage of the Greeks, it meant (1) the 
lifetime of a man, (2) a long space of time, and (3) endless time. 
Aristotle, De caelo 1.9, 279a 27, says that aidy dd rod del elvar 
eine - TV erwvupiav; and it seems probable that many of those 
who used the word assumed, like Aristotle, that it was derived from 
dei dv. This would help to account both for its use in the sense 
of endless time (xpdvos det dv), and for its application to a god, or 
a dvvapus of God. 

As a rendering of the Hebrew ‘o/am, aisv acquired the associations 
of that Semitic word (as for instance in the contrasted phrases 
5 aidy otros and 6 péAAwv aidv, ‘this world’ and ‘the world to 
come’; cf. Zp. ad Eph. 2. 2: tov aidva rod Kécpov rovrov, opposed 
to év rots aldax Tots érepxopévors) ; and in writings affected by Semitic 
influence, it might signify either a period of time, a region of space, 
or a mode of existence. 

The word was sometimes used to mean Time personified. An 
early instance of this occurs in Heraclitus fr. 52 Diels: aidv mats 
core rwatlwv, metrevwv' raidds 7) Bacirdyin. aiwy there means ‘Time ; 
and the personification is similar to that of xpdévos in Critias, 
fifth century B.c., Diels Vorsokr. p. 618: dkdpas te xpovos . . . poura 
tiktwy adtos éavtov. Lb. p. 621: 767 dorepwrov obpavod dénas, xpovov 
KaNov TrolkiAja, TEKTOVOS Todor. 

Among the deities worshipped by the Mithraists of the Roman 
empire, a prominent place was assigned to a being, sometimes 
named Kpédvos (understood as meaning Xpédvos), and sometimes 
Aiwv, whose statue took the shape of a lion-headed human figure 
with a snake coiled round the body. ‘This is probably the Persian 
god Zerwan, ‘’‘Time’.’ 

From this use of the word as the proper name of a certain god, 
must be distinguished its use as an epithet or predicate applicable 
to various gods. When employed in the latter way, aisv appears 
to differ littlhe in meaning from eds; and those who so used it 
probably meant by it ‘an everlasting or ever-living being’ (del dv): 
There are numerous instances of this in the Magic Papyri; e.g. Pap. 
mag. Par. i. 3168: mdAovroddra aidy, tepe “Ayal Aatyov. Wiinsch, 
Sethianische Verfiuchungstafeln 101 (Reitzenstein, Poim. p. 270): 


* In the ‘Sanchuniathon’ of Philo Byblius there was mention of a ‘man’ res 
a euhemerized god) named Aiwy ; Euseb, Pr. ev. 1. 10.7: ra pyar yeyevqaba 
Aiwa kai Tpwroyovoy’ . . . ebpety 82 roy Aidva tiv dnd bévdpaw Tpophy. 
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aidv éprerd, Kipie Sépam. In Pap. mag. Lond. 46. 467, the deity 
invoked is called 6 amAdvyros aidv. In Pap. mag. Leid. W, Die- 
terich, Advaxas, p. 176, ll. 1-13, the supreme God is thus addressed : 
erikahodpal oe... 00 ovdels Gedy Sivarar ideiv tiv GANOuAV popdry, 
6 perapopphovpevos eis mavtas év tals dpdcecw ddparos aidv aidvos.' 
Pap. mag. Berl. i. 200: (a\é érixadodpar, mpordrwp, kai dS€opal cov, 
aidvae adv, axwoxpatwp, alwvoroXokparop. Pap. mag. Par. i, Die- 
terich, Mithrasliturgie, p. 4, 1. 18: péAdw Katorredey oHpepov . . . TOV 
aavatov aidva Kat dearotnv tov Tupivov diadynpatwv. Epiphanius, 
flaer, 51. 22, describes a rite annually celebrated at the Koreion? 
in Alexandria, and adds, ‘If they are asked the meaning of this 
mystery, they answer, “To-day at this hour Kore gave birth to rov 
aidéva”’.’ Thus it appears that in Roman Egypt the word aisv was 
habitually applied to a god. 

This use of the word was adopted by some‘ of the Christian 
Gnostics, who employed the term to denote the hypostatized dvuvapers 
of God. In the system of Valentinus, for instance, the twenty-eight 
or thirty personal beings produced from the primal deity by succes- 
sive emissions are called aidves. Cf. the Naassene Attis-document, 
Hippol. Ref haer. 5.8: atryn yap eotw 4 wapbevos 7. . . tikrovoa vidv, 
od WyiKov, ov TwpaTikdv, GAA pakapLov aidva aidver. 

In Ascl. III, however, there is no trace of this use of the word. 
In chs. 26 b-—32a aiwy is not personified, but retains unaltered the 
special sense assigned to it by Plato. 

On the subject of eternity and time, see Plotinus 4. 4. 15 and 
6.5.11. Porphyry, "Agdoppal rpos ta vonta 44: ovde adiotapevos odv 
rovoe él rode petaBaiver (6 voids, i.e. the divine mind)... « dé py 


1 Probably aidy aiwy@n, equivalent to Oeds Oemy (in a sense analogous to that of 
Baotreds BaoiAéwv), ‘ God supreme over all gods’. 

2 The goddess worshipped in this rite was probably the Képy who was associated 
with Sarapis. Cf. Julian Hf. 111 (Bidez and Cumont), 432 D: trdpxovros ipiy 
(Alexandrians) modcodxou G00 Tod BaciAéws Sapdmdos dua TH mapé5pw xdpy. The 
founders of this Alexandrian cult may have followed, in this part of it, the example 
of the ‘lesser mysteries’ of the Eleusinia, in which the birth of the son of Kore was 
celebrated. Sarapis corresponded to Zeus Chthonios or Pluto, the father of Kore’s 
child. 

8 Here, rov ai@va is used to denote the son of Kore (Iacchus or Dionysus) ; and 
tov bedv might equally well have been written in place of rdv aidva. a 

4 By some of them, but not by all. In the Coptic-Gnostic documents (Pés¢ds 
Sophia &c.), aiwy frequently signifies, not a person, but a place. The twelve 
divisions of the Zodiac are there called ai@ves; ‘the twelve aeons’ means the region 
of the Zodiac, and ‘the thirteenth aeon’ appears to be a sphere situated above that 
region. Ina Naassene hymn quoted by Hippolytus, Ref haer. 5. 10, Jesus says 
KaTaBnoopa., aidvas SdAovs di0devow (‘all the worlds’; i. e. ‘I will go down to earth 
traversing, on my way down, all the celestial spheres’.) 
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16d pera THd€ ew atrod yiveral, dpa TavTa Voel. rel OV TAYTA Gay 
kal ob TO pev viv 70 8’ adis, wavra dua vov Kai det. el ovv éx avTovd TO 
viv, dvypyrar 88 7d rapeAnArvOds Kal Td pédXov, ev ddvactdtw TO viv Kat 
dxpdve tapacrypar.. Gate 70 dpotd Kata Te To 7AROos Kata Te TO 
xpovixoy didornpa ex aitod. 810 Kal’ tv rdvta, Kal ev évi Kal addiacrary 
Kal dxpdvw. et dé TodTO, ovdE Td robév Tot TO VG, Ovde Kivnots dpa, dAAG 
évepyela Kal’ &v, ev évi, abkys re aypnyevn kat petaBorAgAs Kat dveodov 
rdons.—«i S870 TAHOs Kal? &v, Kal dwa % evépyera, Kal aXpovos, avayKn 
rapurocrivar TH ToavTy oboia TO det ev Evi dv. Todo bE éoTw aidy. 
rapuréotn dpa vO 6 aidv. TO de phy KaP ev ev Evi voodvrt, GAAG pera- 
Bartikds, Kal ev Kujoet, Kal év TO TO prev Katadeirew 7d Sé ériAapBaver, 
kal pepilew, Kat dueLodevew, waputéatyn xpdvos’ TH yap Towat’ryn KuHoTEL 
rapupiorarar TO péAdew Kal rapedndrvbevat. 

The Platonic notion of eternity is well stated by Boethius, P/e/o- 
soph. consol. 5.6: ‘That God is eternal, is agreed by all who possess 
reason. What then is eternity?... Eternity is the complete and 
simultaneous possession of endless life in a single whole. The 
meaning of this will be clearer if we compare the eternal with the 
temporal. lLverything that lives in time moves onward through the 
present from the past to the future ; and no being that is situated in 
time can grasp all the extent of its life together. Such a being has 
not yet reached to-morrow ; it has already lost yesterday ; and even 
in your life to-day, you live only in one fleeting and transitory 
moment at a time. ‘Thus that which is subject to the conditions 
of existence in time, even though it has never begun to be and 
never ceases to be (as Aristotle held that the universe is without 
beginning or end), yet is not on that account a thing that can be 
rightly deemed to be eternal. For though its life is endless, it does 
not grasp and embrace the whole extent of its life together ; it does 
not yet possess the future, and it has ceased to possess the past. 
That which grasps and possesses together, in a single whole, all the 
contents of endless life,—that from which nothing of the future is 
absent, and nothing of the past has fled away,—that is rightly called 
eternal. Such a being must hold itself in its own grasp, must be 
ever present to itself, and must possess the endless course of fleeting 
time as a thing present to it. There are some who, when they are 
told that Plato held that this universe has had no beginning in 
time, and will never have an end, suppose that it follows from this 
that the created universe is co-eternal with its Creator. But they 
are mistaken. It is one thing to traverse the course of an endless 
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life (and this is the mode of existence that Plato ascribed to the 
universe) ; it is another thing to hold the whole extent of endless 
life grasped together in one present; and to do this is clearly 
a peculiar property of the mind of God. It must not be supposed 
that God's priority to things created is a matter of length of time ; 
he is prior to them rather in virtue of the peculiar quality of his 
indivisible nature. The unending movement of things temporal is 
an imitation of the unchanging present of the life that moves not. 
The temporal world, since it cannot adequately reproduce the model, 
falls away from immobility into movement, and declines from an 
indivisible present to an endless extent of time future and time past. 
It is unable to hold all the contents of its life in its possession 
together ; but by never coming to an end, it seems to make some 
attempt at rivalling that which it cannot fully realize in its own 
being. It binds itself to such a present as the fleeting moment 
supplies ; and that present, since it is a sort of copy of the abiding 
present, bestows on all beings which possess it an affearance of 
existence. But since that momentary present could not abide, it 
hurried forward along the endless path of time; and so it came to 
pass that it made continuous by its movement a life the whole 
contents of which it had not power to grasp together by abiding. 
If then we seek to call things by their right names, we shall use the 
words of Plato, and say that God is e¢ernal, but the universe is 
everlasting. 

‘Now! inasmuch as the way in which the judgement apprehends its 
objects must always be determined by its own nature, and God lives 
ever in an eternal present, his knowledge transcends all movement 
of time, and abides in the indivisibility of his present; he grasps 
the past and the future in all their infinite extent, and with his 
indivisible cognition he contemplates all events as if they were even 
now taking place.’ 

26 b. Voluntas enim &c. The writer here passes on to a fresh 
topic by a superficial transition. (Compare the transition at ch, 22< 
nit.) The mention of God’s changeless will introduces the distinc- 
tion between the changeless and the changing, i.e. between eternity 
and time, with which the following chapters deal. 

Dei enim natura consilium est {[voluntatis]] bonita(ti)s. 
In Corp. Il. 14 and elsewhere, it is asserted that God, and God 


1 This paragraph of Boethius should be compared with the paragraph on the 
Getos vovs in Ascé, III. 32 b. 
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alone, is good. The writer of Asc/. III expresses a similar thought 
by saying that God’s nature is BovAy ayabod. The use of the word 
Bovdy to signify God’s purpose or design is as old as Homer 
(ZZ. 1. 5, Avds 8 éreXecero Bovdyj). In Corp. I. 8b, the creative BovAr) 
Geod is momentarily personified. 

((Voluntatis)) summa consilium, o Trismegiste? Having 
used the terms BovAnois and PBovdyj, the writer pauses to explain 
the relation between them. ovdAr is the design, i.e. the determina- 
tion of the end to be aimed at; (in the case of God’s Bovdx, that 
end is necessarily dya6dv ;) BovdAnow is the direction of the will 
towards the accomplishment of the design; 16 BovAcoOa is the 
act of willing. Compare the distinction between BovaAnots, BovdAevors, 
and zpoatperrs in Ar. Zth. Mic. 3. 2-5. The Hermetist’s 76 
BovderGar seems to correspond to Aristotle’s zpoatpeors ; but he 
differs from Aristotle in making BovAnots issue from PovdAr. 
According to Aristotle’s use of the words, it would be more correct 
to say that BovdAevors issues from BovAnois; for 77 pev BovAnors rod 
téAous €ati, . . . BovAcvopeba dé... wept TeV Tpos TA TEAN’ i.e. 
we first wish for something, and then deliberate what action we 
must take to bring about the thing we wish for. 

Neque enim ‘inpense! aliquid vult. According to common 
usage, inpense velle should mean ‘to wish eagerly’ or‘ earnestly’. 
This cannot be the meaning intended here ; zzfense must therefore 
be either a mistranslation of the Greek, or a false reading of the 
Latin. Possibly the Greek word may have been dxparés, in the 
sense ‘ without power to accomplish that which he wills’, and the 
translator may have taken it to mean ¢mpotenter, i. e. ‘immoderately ’ 
or ‘ violently’. 

est omnium plenissimus. God is ovdevos évdens. 

vult autem omnia bona. Cf. 20b: ‘ voluntas eius ((eadem)) est 
bonitas omnis.’ 

habet omnia quae vult. The good, which God wills, is 
present to him in complete realization. Man, whose life is a time- 
process, wills that to which he has not yet attained; but God lives 
in an eternal present, in which the distinction between aspira- 
oe ene attainment disappears. Strictly speaking, the words 
will and ‘purpose’ are inapplicable to God ; for they imply a pro- 
cess in time. But they may serve to describe that which takes 
place in the cosmic time-process as issuing from and dependent 
on God’s eternal being. Cf. AscZ. I. 8: Voluntas etenim dei 
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ipsa est summa perfectio.’ Jb. jin.: ‘voluntatem (dei) comitatur 
effectus.’ 

eius imago mundus. See note on Asc/. I. 10: ‘dei, cuius 
sunt imagines duae mundus et homo.’ In Pl. Zimaeus 30, the 
pattern, in the likeness of which the Kosmos is made, is not the 
Demiurgus himself, but the airépov (= the vonrds xécpos); and 
the writer of Asc/. III, in ch. 31 Zit, probably adopted this 
alternative ; for it seems best to strike out ded there, and read 
‘huius (se. mundi insensibilis) imago hic effectus est mundus’. In 
the concluding sentence of the Zimaeus, according to the reading 
generally accepted, the Kosmos is called eixiv rod voyrod (Gwov). 
But there is a variant, eixdv rod rourod, ‘the image of its maker’; 
and it is possible that the latter reading was accepted by some of 
the Egyptian Platonists. Time (which is the mode of existence 
of the Kosmos) is in the Ztmaeus called an eixév of eternity (which 
is the mode of existence of God); and it is merely another way 
of expressing the same thought to say that the Kosmos, being 
afdvarov EGov, or ever-living in time, is an ‘image’ of God, who 
lives in eternity. Most of the later Platonists regarded the ida 
or rapade/ypara, of which the vonrds Kécpos consists, as thoughts or 
designs existing in the mind of God (see for instance Philo De 
opif. mundi 3. 17 ff.); and from saying that the Kosmos is made 
in the likeness of God’s thoughts, it is not a long step to saying that 
it is made in the likeness of God. 

27a. Bonus, o Asclepi. God gives that which is vea//y good, 
viz. life itself, which is incorporeal and imperishable. The Kosmos 
gives those things which men ¢hin& to be good, viz. the corporeal 
means of our transitory life on earth. But are men mistaken 
in thinking these things to be good? If so, it would follow that it 
is a mistake to think the Kosmos good. The writer’s meaning 
seems to be rather that the Kosmos and its corporeal gifts to men 
are good indeed, but in a lower degree,—good relatively, but not 
absolutely. But he emphasizes the affirmative proposition, ‘the 
Kosmos is (relatively) good’; and in this he differs from the writer 
of Corp. VI, who lays stress on the negative, ‘the Kosmos is not 
(absolutely) good’. See Corp. VI. 2a, 4a, and Corp. X. 10b, 12. 
In Corp. VI. 6, the writer of that de//us speaks with contempt of 
7a avOpirea ayabd, which are the same as the ‘omnia quae 
mortalibus videntur bona’ of Asc/. III. 27, i.e. the material means 
of our earthly life. 

2806-8 oO 
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In the Prophecy, Asc. III. 25 (‘bonum multiformi imaginum 
varietate conpositum’ &c.), where the writer is contending against 
the Christians who regard the Kosmos as wholly bad, he asserts 
its goodness without any hint of the reservation suggested in 
ehy 27, a. 

deus . . . dispensator distributorque est . . . sensus, 
animae, et vitae. Cf. Corp. X.2; and XI. ii. 11 sgg., where it 
is said that God is life, and that in giving life, he gives himself. 

29c. Secundum etenim deum hune crede. In the tradi- 
tional text, these words follow a passage concerning the sun, and 
hune consequently appears to mean solem. But there can be no 
doubt that in the original it was the Kosmos that was called devrepos 
cds. When the misplaced passages 27 b-29 b have been removed, 
a satisfactory connexion is obtained; 29c fits on to 27a without 
any breach of continuity, and ume refers to mundus. As to 
secundum deum, cf. Ascl. I. 8, éwet tov Sevrepov eroinoe «.7.X. 
Ascl, I. 10, ‘secundus est mundus’. Corp. VIII. 1b, 2: « yap 
devrepos Geds 6 Kdopos K.7.’. The notion that the Kosmos is the 
second God is derived from the Zimaeus, where the Kosmos is called 
Geos aicOyrds, and is described as the son of the Demiurgus. 
Numenius (quoted in prefatory note on Cor. I1) distinguished a first, 
a second, and a third God.’ His zpéros feds is éxrus, i.e. eternal, 
and is repli ra vonrd ; his devrepos Geds, the Demiurgus, is kwovpevos, 
and is repi ra vonta Kal ta aicOytd; his tpitos beds (who is pre- 
sumably repi 7a aio@yra alone) is the Kosmos, and thus corresponds 
to the second God of some of the Hermetists, and to the supreme 
God of the Stoics. Philo, in Quod deus sit immutabilis 6, 31 
(quoted on p. 186), sets forth asystem not unlike that of Numenius: 
he there says that God has an elder son, who is voytds, (viz. the 
intelligible Kosmos, or the Logos,) and a younger son, who is 
aic@nrds, (viz. the sensible Kosmos). The theology of Asc/. III is 
in this respect less elaborate than that of Philo and Numenius. 
In Corp. XI. i, the hypostatized aidéy interposed between God and 
the Kosmos occupies a position analogous to that of Philo’s ‘elder 
son of God’, and the ‘second God’ of Numenius. 

[omniaque mundana inlustrantem]. These words were 
probably inserted after the text had been dislocated; the person 
who inserted them must have assumed that Aunc meant solem, An 

1 


| A suggestion of a system of three Gods occurs in Pl. Zp. 2, 312E : wept rév 
Tavtov Baoiréa mavT éoTi, K.T.A. 
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adherent of a solar cult might say that ‘sol omnia mundana inlustrat 
animalia ’, both literally and metaphorically, i.e. that the sun gives 
light and life. But it would hardly be said that ‘mundus omnia 
mundana inlustrat animalia ’, 

animalia sive animantia sive inanimantia: animals and 
vegetables. See Asc/. I. 4, ‘est et aliud animalis genus, sine anima 
quidem, et tamen non carens sensibus’ (viz. vegetables). 

Si enim animal mundus vivensque semper et fuit et est 
et erit. (Vivens semper = deifwos, a term applied to the Kosmos 
in Corp. VIII. 2.) This sentence, taken by itself, would seem 
to imply that the Kosmos has always been in existence, i.e. that 
it has had no beginning. But did the writer of Asc’. III hold 
that view? His language on this point appears to vary. On the 
one hand, in 40b we find the words ‘nec coepit esse nec desinet’. 
These words have probably been shifted from their right place ; 
but there can be little doubt that their original subject was mundus, 
or the movement or time-process of the mundus; and if so, we 
have in them an express statement that the Kosmos has had no 
beginning. But on the other hand, the writer repeatedly says 
that God is the maker of the Kosmos; (e.g. ch. 25: ‘hic mundus, 
dei opus’; ch. 26a: ‘tanti operis effector . . . deus’; ch. 29 ¢ fin.: 
‘semel dispensata vita’; cf. ch. 31 zw7¢., where it is clearly implied 
that the aicOyrds Kécpos is yevvytés;) whence it would seem to 
follow (unless the inference is expressly denied) that the Kosmos 
has had a beginning. 

It would be possible to reconcile the words ‘si enim animal 
mundus vivensque semper et fuit et est et erit’ with the view that 
the universe has had a beginning, by assuming their meaning 
to be merely that the Kosmos, sénce tt jirst came into extstence, has 
ever been, and will ever continue to be, a living being ; or in other 
words, that its life, from the time when it first began, has been 
uninterrupted, and will continue without interruption. On. this 
assumption, the statement is a virtual denial of a periodical #éopa 
of the Kosmos. (The senectus mundi spoken of in the Prophecy, 
ch. 26a, will be stayed before it ends in death.) 

In the Zimaeus, Plato (or more exactly, the speaker in Plato’s 
dialogue) puts the question whether the Kosmos has had a 
beginning, and answers ‘yes’. (Zim. 28B: yéyovev.) Ever since 
the time of the first readers of the Zimaews, it has been disputed 
whether: Plato meant what he wrote in that passage, or whether, 
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when he wrote ‘yes’, he meant ‘no’. (See e.g. the opinion of 
Xenocrates and Crantor on this point, as reported in Plut. De an. 
procr. in Timaeo 3, p. 1013; Arist. De caelo 1. 10, 279 b 30; Philo 
De aetern. mundi 4. 13-16, Cohn VI, p. 76 sg.) Aristotle said 
that the Kosmos has always been in existence; of later Greek 
thinkers, some agreed with Aristotle in this,’ and others differed 
from him. Philo De aetern. mundi 3.7: tpittat dé rept tov Cyrov- 
pévov yeydvact dda, Tov pev div tov Kéopov papever, aeyevntov 
re kal dvoAcOpov, tov St e& evavrias yevytov Te Kat POaprdv’ ciot 8 ot 
. 2. puxriy ddEav dréXurov, yevytov Kal apOaprov oinbévres adrov 
eva. The third opinion,—that the Kosmos has had a beginning, 
but will never have an end,—is that which (whether Plato held it or 
not) stands written in the Zimaeus; and it seems to be the view 
accepted by some of the Hermetic writers who touch on the 
question; e.g. by the writer of Asc/. I, who repeatedly says that 
the Kosmos has been made by God. See Asc? I. 3c: ‘mundus 
(= tAn) praeparatus est a deo’ &c. Cf, Corp. IX. 9: 6 dé Kdopos, 
Graé NaBdv (alcOnow Kal vonow) dpa TO yevéoOa. The contrary 
opinion however is asserted in Corp. XI. i. 3: épyov dé Tod aidvos 
5 xdopos, yevouevos ovrore, Kal ae yudpevos id Tod aidvos. (This 
instance shows that a writer might call the Kosmos opus dei and 
yet hold it to be without beginning.) And those Hermetists who 
said that God ‘is ever at his work’ (Corp. XI. il. 14a), and that 
God’. very being consists in his making things (Cop. XIV. 5), 
must have held that the world has always been in existence.” 


1 The Aristotelian view was held by some at least of the Neo-Pythagoreans; 
e. g. Pseudo-Philolaus, Stob. 1. 20, 2, vol. i, p. 172 W.: as W5e 6 Kbapos €€ aidvos, 
Ocellus Lucanus, Stob. 1. 20. 3, p. 174 W.: ayeévnros 6 xécpos. But in some of the 
fragments ascribed to Philolaus it is said that the Kosmos has had a beginning; 
Diels Vorsokr. p. 246 : @iAoAdov Baxyxat, 6 Kécpos eis eat, Hptato S& yiyvecOa 
dnd Tov pécov. /b, p. 242: TO mparov appoabér, 70 ey, &y TH péow Tas opaipas 
€otia kadetra. Aetins in Diels Doxogr. p. 332: (PiAdaaos) 7d Hyepovicdv ev TO 
Hecaltarw Tupi, Orep TpdTrews Sikny TpouTEBadero TH TOU mavTos (apaipa) 5 SypLoupyds 
eds, (It is doubtful whether any of these fragments were written by Philolaus 
himself ;—on this question, see Burnet, Zarly Greek Philosophy ;—but the views 
expressed in them must have been held by some Pythagoreans.) Aristotle (De 
caelo 1, 10, 279 b) expressly says that none of his predecessors had held the ovpavds 
to be without beginning. In this statement Philolaus must be included, if any 
writing of Philolaus was known to Aristotle ; and in any case, it must include ‘the 
Pythagoreans’ who were known to him. 

‘s In the last sentence of Corp. XVI, the MSS. give od5e 4 moinats attod dpi } 
TeXos exe. This would imply that the Kosmos is without beginning. In the 
printed text, I have bracketed dpyxijv #, because there is no mention of apy? in the 
parallel clause which precedes; but it would be possible to write the sentence thus: 
womep 6 Beds ore dpxiy ovre) Tédos ExEet, OF Tws OSE H Toinais adTod dpxhv 7} TéAos 
EXEL, 
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nihil in mundo mortale est. Cf. Corp. VIII passim. 
Corp. XI. 1. 3: ovdé daodetral tu tov ev 7 Koop, Corp. XII. ii. 
15b: vexpov yap ovde & ovre yéyovev ovre éotlv ovre ora év 
(78) Koopw «1.4. Philo Leg. allegor. 1. 3. 7, Cohn I, p. 63: yéveois 
te at Pbeipopevwv Erépwv Kai POopa yevvwyévuv GAdAwv aroredcirat, 
«.t.X. The same doctrine had already been taught by Empedocles, 
Jr. 8 Diels: pious (birth) obdevds eorw dmdvrwv | Ovyrdv, obdé THs 
ovropévov Oavdrow redevty, | GANG povov pikis re SidAAaEis TE puyév- 
tov | eort. Cf. Anaxagoras, /r. 17 Diels. 

Viventis etenim semper uniuscuiusque partis: a Greek 
genitive absolute. See ch. 27 e, numeri complete. 

The partes mundi (yépn or popia tod Kdopov) are the crowyeia ; 
and this term may include the heavenly bodies as well as the four 
elements. ‘The heavenly bodies are of course both living and 
imperishable ; they are d caelestes. The four elements also are here, 
as well as in Corp. VIII, regarded as living and imperishable. In 
making them living beings, the writer is in accord with the 
‘hylozoist’ tradition of the early Ionian physicists, which was a 
survival of the primitive man’s instinctive assumption that everything 
he sees is alive like himself. Empedocles, the first Greek who 
taught that the universe is composed of four ‘roots’ or elements, 
gave to these elements the names of gods, and described them as 
moved by love and hate. The Stoics, following Heraclitus, spoke 
of dp voepov ; they called it Zeus, and identified earth, air, and 
water with other deities worshipped by the Greeks. 

The Persians, in the fifth century B.c., worshipped (in addition 
to Heaven, Sun, and Moon) ‘Earth, Fire, Water, and the Winds 
(Hdt. 1. 131); and these deities can still be recognized in the 
Mithraism of the Roman empire. ‘Le mithraicisme divinisait les 
quatres corps simples qui, suivant la physique des anciens, composent 
Yunivers’ (Cumont, JA/ysteres de Mithva 1902, p. 97). The 
‘ Mithrasliturgie’ edited by Dieterich (Pap. mag. Par. i. 475 599.) 
begins with an invocation of zvetya (i.e. air), zip, vdwp, and otcla 
yewdns, regarded as deities. The influence of Mithraism may have 
been felt in Roman Egypt, and may have helped to maintain or 
revive there the habit of regarding the four elements as living and 
personal beings. 

Attempts have been made to find in the deities of the ancient 
Egyptian cosmogony personifications of fire, air, earth, and water ; 
and it has been inferred thence that the doctrine of the four elements 
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was known in Egypt long before the time of Empedocles. (See 
Brugsch, Rel. wad Myth. der alten Aeg.p. 190.) That inference 
can hardly be justified. But to the Egyptians, quite as much as to 
the early Greeks, it was natural to imagine life and personality in 
all things; the notion of living parts or members of the living 
universe was familiar to them from of old; and when they had 
learnt from Greek teachers that there are four ‘ parts of the Kosmos’, 
they would be ready enough to identify each of the four with one 
or other of their native gods. Diodorus (1. 11 f.) has recorded 
a Graeco-Egyptian theory of this sort: —‘The Kosmos is composed 
of five elements, just as the human body is composed of members ; 
and each of these elements is a deity. The life-giving rvetpa (the 
“fifth element” of the Peripatetics) is Zeus (i.e. Amon); fire is 
Hephaistos (Ptah); earth is the Myrnp (Isis ?); water is ‘Oxedvy 
(a Nile-goddess) ; and air is Athena (Neith).’ There were doubtless 
various systems of this kind. An Egyptian instance of the recog- 
nition of the elements as deities occurs in the Rhind Papyrus, 
demotic text, col. 5. 2 (Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen Mystertenrel. 
p- 84), where the dead man is addressed thus: ‘Thou honourest 
(dost worship ?) the morning sun, and the moon, and the air and 
the water and the fire.’ (In the corresponding hieratic text, ‘ renewer 
of life’ is substituted for ‘ water’, and ‘ eye of Horus’ for ‘ fire ’.) 

In the Kove Kosmu, fire, air, water, and earth are persons, and 
make speeches. This is perhaps no more than a literary artifice ; 
but it is an artifice which the mental habit of the time made it easy 
to employ. 

The writer of Asc/. III says that the several elements are ‘ ever- 
living’ or immortal; but it does not necessarily follow from this 
that in his opinion they are not transmutable,—that water, for 
instance, always remains water, and air never ceases to be air. 
The common opinion of his time, at least among the Platonists, 
was that transmutations of portions of one element into portions 
of another are continually taking place, but that these transmuta- 
tions are compensated by other transmutations in the reverse 
direction, so that each element, regarded as a whole, persists unaltered. 
According to the Stoics, fire alone of the four elements could be 
properly said to be deéZwos; for the other three will be wholly 
transmuted into fire at the ecpyrosis.' 


1 Cumont, AZystéres de Mithra, p. 98, says that the Mithraists also held that the 
four elements changed into one another. He refers to the ‘ Zoroastrian’ allegory 
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est sicuti est: i.e. it is de(wos. 

vitae aeternitatisque debet esse plenissimus. I suppose the 
meaning to be that, in order that the Kosmos may live everlastingly 
in time, it must be ‘filled with life’, or vivified throughout, by 
God, whose life is eternal (i.e. timeless and changeless). Compare 
the phrases in ch. 30, ‘in ipsa aeternitatis vivacitate mundus agitatur’, 
and ‘(mundus) extrinsecus vivificatur ab aeternitate’. Similarly, in 
Corp. VIII. 2, it is said that the Kosmos is made deLwos, ds dbava- 
tilopevos by God, who is diduos. But if this is the sense intended, 
it is obscurely expressed ; and perhaps there is some corruption in 
aelernitatisque. 

[Solergo . . . dispensator est.| This must be one of the 
‘solar interpolations’. (See Asc¢/. III. 19 b, ‘Solis odauépyns lumen 
est’ &c.) The sentence interrupts the context. The writer is 
speaking of the relation between God and the Kosmos as a whole, 
and has no reason to digress into a description of the special 
function of the sun. Moreover, the function here assigned to the 
sun (gubernator vitalium and eorum .. . dispensator) is the same 
as that which, in the following sentences, is assigned, in one sense, 
to the supreme God (vi/alium ... sempiternus gubernator, and 
‘vitae dispensator aeternus,) and in another sense, to the Kosmos 
(witae dispensator his omnibus); and there is no place for a third 
dispensator. 

Deus ergo viventium vel vitalium, in mundo quae sunt, 
sempiternus gubernator est. We should rather have expected 
aeternus gubernator, in accordance with disfensator aeternus in the 
next line ; for sempiternus, ‘everlasting’, is’ properly an epithet of 
the Kosmos as opposed to the eternal God. But perhaps the 
Hermetist here used dédvos as an equivalent for aidvios ; compare riv 
diSvov ovolav in Pl. Zim. 378, and 76 aidwv in Corp. VIII. 2. 
Similarly below, in ch. 30 éxit., sempiternitate vivendi seems to stand 
for aeternitate vivendt. 

The viventia vel vitalia (Gwrixd, in the sense of Cwoydva?) in 


of the guadriga in Dio Chrysost. Or. 36. 39 f. But that allegory is merely Stoic 
cosmology in a Persian disguise. The supreme God drives a four-horse car ; the 
horses are the elements. There is a series of cyclic changes, in the course of which 
fire and water alternately predominate. At the end of a long period, fire absorbs 
into itself the other three elements, and coalesces with the supreme deity ; then 
follows a fresh déacosmesis, The image of the guadriga, and the picturing of the 
four elements as horses, may have been derived from a Persian source ; but most of 
the details (which, as Dio himself admits, suit very ill with the allegorical setting) 
are evidently taken from Greek Stoicism. 
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mundo guae sunt are, I suppose, the intracosmic sources of life, 
i.e. the heavenly bodies (and the four elements, regarded as con- 
centric spherical strata ?), which receive life from God, and distribute 
it to all individual things in the world below. If so, they are 
the same material ‘parts of the Kosmos’ which, in ch. 19b, 
were said to be governed by the incorporeal deity Zeus (Hypatos), 
the ovcutpyns of the otpavds, and by the other ovovdpyar in sub- 
ordination to him. (We were there told that ‘per caelum Iuppiter 
omnibus praebet vitam’.) It would have been possible to bring 
the two passages into connexion, by explaining in ch. 29 ¢ that 
the supreme God employs Zeus (Hypatos) as his agent in trans- 
mitting life to the vitadia; but the writer has not done so. In 
this instance, as in some others, the author of Asc/. III] has made 
no attempt to work up into a single and consistent system 
the fragments of doctrine which he has taken from different 
sources. 

Semel . . . dispensata (dispensavit MS.) vita: sv. at the time 
when the Kosmos was made. These words seem to imply that 
the Kosmos has had a beginning. It may be difficult to reconcile 
this with the maintenance of the Kosmos by a “ex aeterna; 
but the same difficulty presents itself in the ZZmaeus also. 

Cf. Corp. IX. 9: ravrwv otv trav lgwv 7) atoOnows Kat vonors (1.e. 
their conscious life) ¢£wHev érewsépyerar, ciomvéovea Aro Tov Trept- 
€xovros (i.e. from the Kosmos around them) 6 8 Kdopos, drag 
AaBov dpa TO yeverbar, Ard Tod Geod AaBov exer. 

30. mundus agitatur. The contrast between ordois and kivnois 
corresponds to the contrast between aidy and xpdvos. God is 
éorws OF axwytos; the Kosmos is xwovpevos. The word xivyots 
means (1) movement in space (fépecba) ; (2) change of form, quality, 
or condition (aAdowtebar). Pl. Parmen. 1388: xwovpevov ye (7d 
év) 7) Peporto 7) adXovtro av abrar yap povar Kuwjoes. Arist. De 
caelo 4, 3, 310a: tpeis ai Kwyoes, y pev Kata péyeOos, 7 dé Kar 
cidos, (these two might be included under ddXolwors,) 4 88 Kare 
torov. The Hermetist, throughout this passage on time and 
eternity, probably has both meanings in his mind together. But 
xivnois in either sense is a process in time ; if we say that a thing 
xwetrat, we imply that it is (or that parts of it are) in one place 
or state at one time, and in another place or state at another 
time. The vital energy of God is timeless, and accordingly, is 
motionless and changeless. But the derived vitality of the Kosmos 
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is extended in time, and accordingly manifests itself in movement 
and change; the Kosmos ‘ differt numeris et temporibus cuncta ’. 
Cf. Corp. XI. i. 2: rod Sé aidvos, (otoia éoriv) 4 ravtdérys’ . . . TOD 
d€ xpovov, 7 petaBodryn. Corp. X. 11: % O€ vonti aTdaws KiWwel TH 
bAuKHY Kivyow. 

in ipsa vitali aeternitate locus est mundi. ‘Eternity’ or 
‘the eternal’ is here figuratively pictured as occupying the outer 
space by which the spherical Kosmos is enclosed. Cf. ch. 27), 
‘ Deus, supra verticem summi caeli consistens’ &c. ; and ch. 33a, 
‘quod dicitur extra mundum’ &c. The same notion is more 
fully developed in Corg. II, where rézos (i. e. the motionless space 
by which the moving Kosmos is surrounded) is substituted for 
aiov. Compare also Corp. XI. i. 2: 6 otv aidy év TO O60, 6 88 
Kdopos év TO aidve’ i.e. Aeon and Kosmos are, as it were, con- 
centric spheres; and Aeon, the larger sphere, is itself contained 
by God, who fills the boundless space without. Jd. 3: tod Kdopov 
br0 Tod aidvos éumreprexopevov. 

Ipse mundus vitae dispensator est his omnibus quae in se 
sunt. The Kosmos includes or consists of the witalia spoken 
of above, i.e. the heavenly bodies (and the elements ?) ; it might 
therefore be said with equal truth that life is received from God 
and dispensed to individuals by the Kosmos collectively, or by 
the witalia severally. But it would destroy the consistency of the 
passage to single out one of the wifala, viz. the sun, and say 
that life is dispensed by that alone, as is said in the ‘solar inter- 
polation’ above. 

Cf. Corp. IX. 6: the Kosmos ép0d réros éott Kat Snpwovpyds 
lwis. See note on Ascé/. III. 25, ‘machina voluntatis dei’. 

et locus est omnium quae sub sole gubernantur. Perhaps 
this may be another ‘solar interpolation’. But it is also possible 
that the original writer used the phrase ‘beneath the sun’ to 
signify the lower or earthly region of the Kosmos, the place of 
yeveots and $Oopdé. This region is more commonly called ‘sub- 
lunar’; but the moon, being subject to apparent growth and 
diminution, was sometimes regarded as belonging rather to the 
lower world. 

vivificatur ab aeternitate. If ad stands for tre, we may see 
in these words a slight tendency towards that hypostatization of 
aidév which is fully carried out in Corp. XI.i. For the moment, 
the writer speaks of aidév as if it were a person, and capable of 
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independent action ; but he does not really so regard it’ “(Oe 
does ad stand for ddé,—‘the Kosmos draws its life from the 
eternal’ ?) 

terrenum |{ ]] tempus... caeleste vero... . We mark off days 
and years, and thus measure the lapse of time, by noting either 
the periodic changes which take place on earth below (e.g. the 
daily alternation of light and darkness, regarded as gwaditates aerts, 
and the yearly alternation of summer heat and winter cold), or the 
periodic movements of the heavenly bodies (e.g. the diurnal and 
annual revolutions of the sun). 

mundus est receptaculum temporis. Cf. Corp. XI. i. 2:6 8¢ 
xpovos év TO Kdcpw. To us, it would seem more natural to say that 
the Kosmos is in time, than that time is in the Kosmos. But the 
Greeks, from Plato downwards, were in the habit of saying that time 
is not merely measured, but constituted or brought into being by the 
cyclic movement of the heavenly bodies; and this movement is 
a process which takes place within the Kosmos. 

ordo et tempus innovationem omnium rerum... per 
alternationem faciunt. ‘The writer, by a figure of speech which 
is common in all periods, speaks of time as an agent; but his mean- 
ing is rather that the dvavéwors of all cosmic things is effected by 
a series of changes which take place in regular temporal succession. 
This ‘renovation’ takes one form in heaven above, and another form 
on earth below. The heavenly bodies are imperishable, but are in 
ceaseless motion; and they are ‘renewed’ in the sense that each of 
them, after a fixed interval of time, comes back to the same place at 
which it was before. On the other hand, in the lower world, the 
process of renovation takes the form of yeveois and POopd ; that is to 
say, all composite bodies are decomposed into their elements, and 
out of these same elements other like bodies are composed ; or 
in other words, the elements are temporarily combined in composite 
bodies, and are ‘renewed’ by the dissolution of these bodies. Thus, 
in the one way or the other, ‘all things in the Kosmos ’,—both 
things in heaven and things on earth,—‘ are renewed by alternation ’. 
Cf. Corp. VIII. 4: 4 8 droxardcracts Tov ervyciwv cwopdrov (diadv- 
eions yivetat THS) cvoTacews, K.7-A. Corp. III. 4 as emended: ra 8% 
ehatrovpeva avavewOnoetar Oedv eyxukAiwv evapiOpiw Spopjpatr. Plut. 
Is. et OS. 57: 5 88... Kdopos, «.. od didtos 088’ drabijs 88 &bOaptos 
Gd’ devyevis Gv, pnxavatat tais Tov tabdv jeraBoXais Kal repiddois det 
véos Kal pndérore POapynoduevos Siapevewv. 
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nihil inmobile [nec] nascentium, nec caelestium nec 
terrenorum. The heavenly bodies may be included among 
nascentia (= 7a yyvopeva), because they have come into being in the 
past, though, having once come into being, they are imperishable. 
Moreover, according to some Greek systems, their substance is per- 
petually renewed by evaporations from the world below. 

(deus)a seest. Cf. Asc/. II. 14b: ‘haec ergo est, quae ex se tota 
est, natura dei’, and notes ad Joc. 

circum se totus est (aitds rept attov bdos éori). Cf. Numenius, 
Euseb. Pr. ev. 11. 18. 20 (quoted, p. 80 of Vol. II): 6 pev ovv 
mpatos (Oeds) rept ra vonté. If the voyrd are regarded as God’s 
thoughts, epi 7a voyra. differs little from rept abror. 

Inasmuch as God ‘is in all things’, and ‘all things are in God’,— 
or, as we are elsewhere told, ‘God is all things’ (e.g. ch. 20a, 
‘siquidem is sit unus fet] omnia’),—there is nothing beside him, 
to which he could be related. Yet, in another aspect, he is dis- 
tinguished from the Kosmos, and stands in a certain relation to it ; 
indeed, the very purpose of this passage is to explain that relation. 

nisi aliquis audeat dicere ipsius commotionem in aeterni- 
tate esse. Eternity is to God as time is tothe Kosmos. The word 
xivyows, since it implies a process in time, is not properly applicable 
to God, who is not in time ; but we may think fit to use it, for want of 
a better, to describe that function of God in eternity which corre- 
sponds to and produces the movement of the Kosmos in time. The 
so-called ‘movement’ of God is that timeless energy of God, the 
effect of which is seen in the ‘ movement’ of the Kosmos, i. e. in the 
temporal and changing life of the Kosmos and all things in it; it is 
that function of God which, in ch. 20 b above, was described as ever- 
lasting procreation. God is dxivyros ; but when this is asserted, there 
is need to guard against the mistaken inference that God is inactive 
or inert. Similarly below, in ch. 31, ‘sic et deum agitari credibile 
est in se ipsum eadem inmobilitate’. Cf. Numenius, Euseb. P7. ev. 
11. 18. 21: dvtl yap THs mpocovons TO Sdevtépw (Ged) KUATEWS, THY 
Tpocovocay TO TpiTw otacw Pypt elvar Kivynow ovppuTor, K.T.r. 

aeternitas, in quam omnium temporum agitatio remeat, et 
ex qua omnium temporum agitatio sumit exordium. ‘The 
process of mundane things in time may be said to issue from 
‘eternity’, i.e. from the life or energy of the eternal God. But 
what is meant by saying that all temporal processes ‘return into’ 
eternity? Possibly vemeatin stands for dvadéperar eis, i. e. ‘is relative 
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to’, or ‘dependent on’. Cf. ‘temporis .. . in aeternitatem semper 
revocatur agitatio’ in ch. 31 below. 

3I. mundum non natum, quem recte (in)sensibilem dicimus, 
intra se habens. Here aisy is brought into connexion with the 
vontos Koopos. The vonrds xdopos ‘is in’ eternity, in the same sense 
that the aic@yrds xédcpos is in time (though, from another point of 
view, we were told above that time is in the aio6ytds kécpos). See ch. 
34b: ‘scito[te] intellegibilem mundum . . . esse incorporalem’ &c. 

Seeing that the translator frequently renders vods by sensus, he may 
possibly have rendered voyrév by sensibilem here ; but it seems more 
likely that zz- has been accidentally omitted. 

The vonrds xécpos is described as non natus (dyévvyros), in contrast 
to the aicOyrbs xéapos ; and this implies that the latter is yevvyrds. 

The writer doubtless regards the vonrds xocpos (i. e. the aggregate 
of the vonra «idn or rapade’ypata) as existing in and constituted by 
God’s thought, rather than as a self-subsistent entity distinct from 
God ; it is thus comprehended in the being of his rpéros Geds, and 
accordingly, the aic@yrds xocpos is, in his view, Sevrepos Oeds, not 
TpiTOos. 

Huius {dei]imago hic effectus est mundus. ez must be cut 
out. The writer would hardly speak of the supreme God as utus 
det; and the preceding mention of the vontos xdapos would be point- 
less if nothing further were said about it. Zwiws then must be taken 
as referring to the mundum insensibilem (tov vontov Koopov); and hic 
mundus is the aic@nrds Kocpos. 

ea ipsa in se revertendi necessitate. We are accustomed to 
picture the time-process as a rectilinear movement ; we speak of the 
‘ progress’ of time. But the Greeks, connecting their conception of 
time more closely with the revolutions of the sun and moon, frequently 
pictured its movement as circular, The sun retraces the same path 
again and again ; and so they thought of the time-process as coming 
back to the same point, or ‘returning into itself’, at the termination 
of each year or other fixed period. We still retain the Greek usage 
when we speak of the ‘recurrence’ or ‘ return’ of summer or winter, 

The ‘stability’ of time (i.e. its dxwyota, here understood in the 
sense of ‘changelessness’,) consists in this, that its circular move: 
ment persists unchanged, being determined by mecessttas (dvdyxn), 
i.e. by changeless law. The same thought is expressed below, in 


the words ‘efficitur ut . . . temporis mobilitas stabilis fiat fixa lege 
currendi ’. 
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temporis ... in aeternitatem semper revocatur agitatio. 
2 TOU Xpovov Kivyats cis TOV aidva det dvapéperar(?). I suppose this to 
mean that the movement of time is dependent on eternity ; i.e. that 
the movements of the heavenly bodies are worked by the will or 
energy of the eternal God. Though God himself is not in time, yet 
the cosmic processes in which his timeless energy takes effect are 
processes in time; and when we think of him as acting on the 
Kosmos, we cannot avoid speaking of him in words which seem to 
imply that his existence is extended in time. If God made the sun 
rise yesterday, and makes it rise again to-day, his action is extended 
over a space of time,—or at any rate, appears to us to be so; and 
thus ‘eternity (the mode of God’s existence), though motionless in 
itself, appears to be in motion, on account of its relation to time ; 
for eternity enters into time (lit. “is in time”, which I take to mean 
“* operates in time ”,) and it is in time that all movement takes place’. 

It must have been for the purpose of evading this difficulty that 
Numenius introduced his ‘second God’, who is epi ra voyra Kal 
Ta aicOyra (i.e. is concerned with, or in relation to, the eternal on the 
one hand, and the temporal on the other,) and thereby enabled him- 
self to say that his ‘ first God’ is zepi ra voyra (i.e. is concerned with 
or related to the eternal alone). 

The statement that eternity ‘is in’ time seems to correspond to the 
statements which occur elsewere, that ‘God is in all things’ or ‘is all 
things’. God is in the Kosmos, in the sense that he operates in the 
Kosmos ; all life, all action in the Kosmos is, or is derived from, 
God’s life and action. Yet in another sense, God is above and 
distinct from the Kosmos. 

[[eaque mobilitas ratione temporis vertitur]]. I can make no 
sense of these words as they stand; and the sentence appears to be 
complete without them. I have found a suitable place for them at 
the end of ch. 4o b. 

Sic et deum agitari credibile est in se ipsum eadem in- 
mobilitate. Since eternity is God’s life or mode of being, that 
which has just been said of eternity, (viz. that it is stable, and yet 
seems to be mobile,) may with equal truth be said of God. Agttari 
in se (abl.) epsum probably stands for adrov év éavtG xweicba. ‘The 
Kosmos moves ‘ within God’ (i.e. enclosed in and surrounded by 
God, so to speak), or ‘within eternity’; but God, since there is 
nothing above or beyond him, must move ‘within himself’, if he 
moves at all. 
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Stabilita[s} etenim ipsius [in] magnitudine est inmobilis 
agitatio; ipsius enim magnitudinis inmobili(ta)s lex est. 
This is obscure. Zpsivs in magnitudine seems to be analogous to iz 
se in the preceding sentence. The principle assumed as the basis 
of the argument appears to be ‘that which is great is necessarily 
motionless’; but it is not clear on what grounds the writer considered 
himself justified in making that assumption. Perhaps the thought 
is similar to that expressed in ch. 30 above, ‘nec alicuius inpulsu 
[nec] loco moveri potest, cum in eo sunt omnia et in omnibus ipse est 
solus’; that which is all-comprehensive cannot be moved from 
without, 

‘The péyeOos of God’ is a term in frequent use in the theology of 
the period. Cf. Corp. XI. ii. 20 b: cuvavgyoov ceavtov To dperpyrw 
peyeOet. 

sive deus, sive seternitas, sive uterque. The writer here 
shows clearly that his aidy is not, like that of Corp. XI. 1. 2, an 
entity distinct from God. eds and aisy alike are merely words by 
means of which we attempt to describe the supreme Being ; and all 
words applied to the supreme Being must necessarily be inadequate. 
Cf chivaoa, 

The words ‘sive deus .. . utroque sunt’ are evidently misplaced 
in the traditional text ; and they are appropriate in the sentence to 
which I have transferred them. The only doubt is whether it is 
better to place them before or after ‘quod est tale quod non subi- 
citur sensibus’. 

sive alter in altero. In one sense, it may be said that eternity 
is in God ; for eternal existence is an attribute or property of God. 
Moreover, it was said above that time is in the Kosmos (‘mundus 
est receptaculum temporis’); and eternity is to God as time is to the 
Kosmos. Corp. XI. 1. 2: 6 otv aidy ev 7G bed, .. . & 88 xpovos ev TH 
xégpo. But in another sense, it may be said that God is in eternity, 
as the Kosmos is in time. 

tempus ... per ambitionem reditus aeternum est. Time 
is endless or everlasting ; and endless time is, in common usage, 
called ‘ eternal’ (aidvuos or eis aidva). 

The writer seems to regard the endlessness of time as resulting 
from or conditioned by the circularity of its movement. This may 
be accounted for as follows. He pictures the process of time as the 
movement of a body along a line; but he is not accustomed to the 
notion of a line of infinite length, and consequently assumes that 
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a movement cannot be endless unless the line of movement re-enters 
itself. Given this condition, but not otherwise, the moving body 
may continue to move for ever ; for it may retrace the same finite 
path unceasingly. Compare ‘ea ipsa in se revertendi necessitate ’ 
above; and ch. 4ob, ‘sic est enim rotundita(ti)s volubilis ratio’ 
&c. See Aristotle on circular motion, Phys. 8. 7 ff.; e.g. 261b 
27, Or. 0 evdéxerar elval twa drepov (popav), play odcav Kal cvvext; 
Kal arn éotiv ) Kiko, éywuev viv. Lb. 265a 17: darepov pev 
yap oik cotw eifetay pépecOar’ 1d yap ovtws dmepov ovK eoTw. 

32a. Mundus... non habet principatum. The Hermetist 
rejects the Stoic doctrine that the Kosmos (or a part of the 
Kosmos) is the supreme God. This is the fundamental difference 
between the theology of the Platonists and that of the Stoics. 

stabilitatem suam in lege agitationis sempiternae. Cf. 
4ob: ‘fixa inmutabili(s) lege currendi.’ 19 b: ‘ Eivappévyy, (a) qua 
inmutantur omnia lege naturae, stabilitate firmissima sempiterna 
agitatione variata.’ 

((aeternitas quae secunda est)). This misplaced scrap, when 
inserted here, suits well with what has preceded, and at the same 
time supplies a satisfactory explanation of ‘ Haec .. . aeternitas’ 
at the beginning of 40 b, which I have placed next after it. 

40b. Haec ergo est aeternitas (in omnibus (quibus) 
mundus iste perfectus est)); || || qu, fixa inmutabili(s) 
lege currendi, sempiterna commotione versatur. I have 
tried to reconstruct this badly damaged passage in accordance 
with the sense required by the context. It is evident that the 
subject of sempiterna commotione versatur cannot be aeternitas, and 
must be mundus; it is therefore necessary to alter guae into gut, 
and to insert, before gw, some phrase containing mundus. Now 
there occurs in ch. 39 the phrase ¢z omnibus mundus tste perfectus 
est, which is evidently out of place where it has been put, and which 
contains the word mundus needed here as an antecedent for gw7; 
and if we transpose the phrase to 40b, and insert guzbus, a 
satisfactory meaning can be obtained. ‘This sort of eternity’ 
(i. e. the secunda aeternitas, which consists in the regular and endless 
process of things in time) is to be found in all the component parts 
of the universe ; that is to say, they are all (as we were told before) 
imperishable, and all in constant movement determined by un- 
changing law. 

((quae nec coepit esse nec desinet.)) The clause is certainly 
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m.splaced in the MSS. It is doubtful where it ought to stand ; 
but it seems to be appropriate where I have placed it. Whether 
the subject of the words mec coepit esse nec desinet was commotio 
mundt, or lex currendi, they seem to imply that the writer holds the 
view that the Kosmos has had no beginning; see note on 29 ¢, 
‘vivensque semper et fuit et est et erit’. 

oriturque et occidit alternis {[saepe|] per membra. The 
writer seems to be here thinking especially of the sublunar part of 
the Kosmos, the region of yéveows and $6opa ; and the terms ‘ rising’ 
and ‘setting’, which in their literal sense refer to the movements 
of the heavenly bodies, are metaphorically applied to the changes 
which take place in this lower region. The movement (or temporal 
life) of the Kosmos ‘rises and sets’ in its several ‘members’ (the 
elements) ; that is to say, portions ,of the elements are combined 
to form individual bodies, and are restored to their former state by 
the dissolution of those bodies. Both processes are continually 
going on; but with regard to any given portion of earth or water, 
the two processes alternate. Individual bodies ‘rise’ and ‘set’, 
i.e, are composed and dissolved; or, to put it the other way, 
certain portions of earth and water ‘set’ or disappear when an 
animal body is formed by their combination, and ‘ rise’ or reappear 
when the body is broken up. 

((saepe)) isdem quibus occiderat membris oriatur. The 
same portion of earth or water enters into the composition of 
many different bodies in succession. 

Sic est enim rotundita(ti)s volubilis ratio &c. The process 
of yeveors and Oopd, (or rather, of peraBodrr, since the writer 
would deny the existence of #Oopa in the strict sense of the word,) 
is cyclic or recurrent, and is in that respect analogous to the 
movement of the heavenly bodies, which literally travel in a circle. 
There is, so to speak, a xvxAos yevéoews, in a different sense from 
the ‘circle of births’ spoken of by Orphici and Pythagoreans; for 
the process by which things change into one another may be 
described as a circular movement; A, by a series of changes, 
passes into B, and B, by a further series of changes, passes 
into A. The Hermetist goes on to explain, much as Aristotle 
had done before him, that a circular movement differs from 
other movements in this respect, that it is (or at any rate may 
be) without beginning or end. If a body is moving in a circle 
(or in any curve which re-enters itself), you cannot say that the 
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movement begins at any one point in its path (u/ daittum quod 
sit volubthtatis ignores). ‘All points in the orbit both precede 
and follow one another’; that is to say, the moving body arrives 
at the point A both before and after it arrives at the point B. 
Cf. Corp. I. 11a: dpxerat yop ob Ajye 7 [88] TovTwy reprpopa. 
((Eaque mobilita(ti)s ratione tempws vertitur.)) The move- 
ment of time is circular, and accordingly, is without beginning or 
end. Cf. ch. 31, ‘tempus ... per ambitionem reditus aeternum 
est, 
32b. Omnis ergo. . . luminasti lumine. Having spoken 
of time and eternity, the writer here proceeds to speak of the 
faculties by which things temporal and things eternal are appre- 
hended. In correspondence with the series devs, mundus, homo 
he distinguishes three kinds or grades of vots, viz. sensus' divinus 
(6 @etos vots); sensus mundanus (5 Koopuxds vods); and sensus 
humanus (6 dvOpwreos vodts). Things eternal are apprehended 
by the divine vots ; things temporal, by the two other kinds of vois. 
What is the meaning of the adjective @etos in this connexion? 
Does 6 Oeios vots correspond to 6 Oeds voet, and mean (1) God’s 
faculty of thought? Or does it correspond to (6 dvOpwros) rv 
Geov voc, and mean (2) man’s faculty of apprehending God ? 
Or does it correspond to (4 dvOpwros) t75 Tod Geod puricGels voc, 
and mean (3) a faculty in man which comes from God? I think 
the primary meaning of the term in this passage is the third of 
these. ‘The divine, the cosmic, and the human voits’ are three 
grades of vods as tt exists in man. All men have in them ‘the 
(merely) human vots’; some men have in them ‘the cosmic vois’; 
a few men have in them ‘the divine vots’. The divine voids is 
a faculty possessed by the elect among men; and it is divine, in 
the sense that it comes from God. But though this seems to be 
the primary meaning, the other two meanings are not excluded, 
and may have been combined with it in the writer’s thought. 
The God-given vots is employed, by those men who possess it, 
in contemplating God and the things of God; thus it is divine 
in sense (2), as well as in sense (3). Moreover, it is ‘consub- 
stantial with God’ (consistens, ut ita dicam, cum deo); i.e. it is 
the very mind of God himself, or an aéppo of God’s mind, 
implanted in or communicated to man, Not man as a mere thing 
1 It is evident that sersws here stands for vovs, as in Asel, I. 6c, 70, IW, 16a, 
and III. 18 b, 41 b. 
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of earth, but God in man, ‘sees God’. And thus ‘the divine 
vovs’ is divine in sense (1) also. 

The ‘cosmic vots’ should be related to the ‘second God’ as 
the divine vors is related to the supreme God; and if so, what 
has been said about the divine vods may be applied, mutatis 
mutandis, to the cosmic vovs. It seems to follow then that the 
cosmic vots is primarily a faculty in man, which he derives from 
the Kosmos; that it is employed, by the man who possesses it, 
in investigating the Kosmos; and that it is ‘consubstantial’ with 
the mind of the Kosmos. The writer, since he calls the Kosmos 
Gdov and eds, must necessarily regard it as a voepdv fGov, i.e. as 
possessing vous; and though in this passage the ‘cosmic vods’ 
is spoken of chiefly as a faculty implanted in man, the conception 
of ‘the mind of the Kosmos’, i.e. the faculty of thought which 
the Kosmos possesses, and from which the faculty in man is 
derived, is probably not wholly absent from the writer’s thought. 

With reference to ‘the mind of the Kosmos’ and ‘the mind 
of God’ (if and so far as these conceptions are present in the 
passage before us), we may compare Cor~. IX, which contains a 
discussion of the alo@no.s «al vonors (i.e. the conscious life) of 
the Kosmos, and the ato@yovs kal vonors of God. But the point 
of view is different; the writer of Covf. IX is speaking of will and 
action, whereas the writer of Asc’. III is speaking of thought and 
knowledge. See also Adammonis Resp. 8. 40 (Zestim.): ‘The 
Egyptians’ xafapov te votv trép tov Kocpov mporiléact, Kal eva 
duépiotov év OAkw TO Kogpw, Kal Sipnpévov ert mdcas Tas oaipas 
érepov. The first and second of these three kinds or grades of 
vods correspond to the Getos vots and the xoopuxds vods as existing 
in God and the Kosmos respectively, but not as faculties implanted 
in man. (The third, 6 vods 6 dumppyyévos ext rdcas ras odaipas, 
is comparable to the otovdpyat of Asel. III. 19 b.) 

How does the ‘cosmic’ vois, regarded as a faculty in man, differ 
from the ‘human’ vovs? Both alike have to do with things 
corporeal and temporal, and are in that respect contrasted with 
the ‘divine’ vovs, which has to do with things incorporeal and 
eternal. But the knowledge correlative to the ‘cosmic’ vots is 
larger than the knowledge correlative to the ‘human’ vods; and 
the distinction appears to consist in this, that the knowledge 
to which the ‘human’ vots attains is that partial and limited 
knowledge of the sensible world which the individual man con- 
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structs out of the memory of his own past sense-impressions ; 
while the knowledge to which the ‘cosmic’ vods attains is a knowledge 
which goes beyond the individual man’s experience, and embraces 
(or would, at its utmost extent, embrace) all the phenomena of the 
sensible world. We might perhaps construct in more modern 
terms a scheme analogous to that of the Hermetist by distinguish- 
ing a faculty or organ of merely empirical cognition (the human 
vous), a faculty or organ of science (the cosmic vows), and a faculty 
or organ of religion (the divine vovs).'| But it would be more in 
accordance with the Hermetic writer’s mode of thought to state 
the matter as follows. The man who possesses only the ‘human’ 
vous is incapable of passing beyond the narrow limits of his 
earthly self; he is wholly sunk in the body, and differs from 
other animals only by the fact that he retains a memory of his 
past. The man who possesses the ‘cosmic’ vots is capable of 
attaining to a yvaois rot devtépov Oeot; i.e., he may come to 
‘know’ or ‘see’, and thereby be united with, the cosmic and 
temporal God. He is in some degree raised above his limited 
and separate self; he has a religion, but it is still only a lower 
sort of religion. (Compare the distinction made in Asc. I, 5 fix. 
between ‘communion with the daemons’ and ‘communion with 
the gods’.) The man who possesses the ‘divine’ vovs, and that 
man alone, is capable of attaining to a yvdows tov mpwrov Geor, 
i.e. to knowledge of and union with the supracosmic and 
eternal God. 

The Hermetist’s triple division of vots may be compared with 
the triple division employed by some of the Gnostics, who dis- 
tinguished between the tAcéds or yotkds advOpwros, the Yvytxos 
dvOpwros, and the zvevparixds dvOpwros.? The distinction between 
the wWoyxixds and the zvevporixds was already known to Paul; 
and his use of the terms may serve to illustrate the Hermetist’s 
distinction between the ‘human’ and the ‘cosmic’ vots together 
on the one hand, and the ‘divine’ rovs on the other. See 


1 The process by which a man rises from the level of the cosmic vots to the 
higher level of the divine vots may be illustrated by what is said about the right 
use of the sciences in Asc/, I. 13; see Philo Leg. a/leg. 3. 32. 97, quoted in the note 
on that passage. 

2 The Naassenes, according to Hippolytus Ref haer. 5. 6, said that €a7s rovrou 
sc. TOD GvVOpwTov) ... 70 wey voepdy, TO Se Yuyixdy, 7d Se xoixdy. In that state- 
ment, voepoy takes the place of mvevuarixdy. Compare the tripartition of man into 
capa, yux7, and vods, in the doctrine set forth in the speech of Sulla in Plut. Fac. 
in orbe lunae 28, where the word yuvx7 denotes a ‘cosmic’ and perishable part of 
man, as opposed to the vovs, which is divine and immortal, 
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tr Cor. 2. 14: wWoyixds d& avOpwros ot d€xerau Ta Tod mrevpatos Tot 
Geod. . . . tis yap eyrw vovv Kupiov; . . . pets 8& (se. oi 
mvevpatixol) vowy Xpiorov éxopev, The Oetos vods of the Her- 
metist corresponds to 76 rvedjza Tod Geot in the language of Paul.' 

The Hermetist’s notion of the stage attainable by the man who 
possesses the cosmic voids may be illustrated by Philo Vita Mosis 
2 (3). 14. 135, Cohn IV, p, 231: mpodiddoxe Tov Tov Oeod Oeparevtijy, 
el Kal pa) TOD Kooporoiod SuvaTov, GAAG Tov ye Kdopov SunveKds avov 
dvac mrepacbar, ob To piunna evdvdpevos, dpeiie, tH Stavolia 76 
mapddeypa (i.e, Tov Kdopov) evOds dyadpatopopay, atros tpdror Tid 
mpos Tv TOU Kdopov diow e& avOpdrov peOnppdcbar, Kai . . . Bpaxds 
xdopos eva. Philo is here employing the language of Stoicism, 
and speaks for the moment as if he held that man may be content 
with assimilation to the Kosmos (the aim of the religion of the 
‘cosmic vots’ in the Hermetist’s system); but in the words « 
Kal pa TOU KoopoTovov (aéiov elvar) dvvardv, he hints at the higher 
religion of the ‘ divine vovs’. 

In Ase/. TI. 18b &c., as well as in other Hermetica, (see e. g. 
Corp. IV. 3 ff.,) the word vots without qualification is used in the 
sense assigned to 6 Oefos vots in Asel. III. 32. 

in ipsa veritate consistens. dA7j#ea means either ‘ truth’ or 
‘reality’, Here, it is ‘reality’; 7d ddnbés = 70 dvTws dv in the 
Platonic sense. ‘The eternal alone is real. 

plenissimus omnium (in)sensibilium. It is necessary to 
write énsensibidium; for we require a word which may stand in 
contrast to sensibidium below. The verbal inconsistency involved 
in speaking of a sevsus which is full of ¢vsensidbitia is due to the 
translator, who has rendered vots by sensus. 

Sensus vero mundanus receptaculum est sensibilium 
omnium specierum et disciplinarum. ‘The cosmic voids is wept 
7a aicOyrd OY cwyaricd, in contrast to the divine vots, which is rept 


1 The difference in the expression of a similar conception results from tte 
different descent of the two doctrines. Paul's ‘spirit’ is the Semitic *xach, 
rendered by the Greek word mvetdya which Hellenizing Jews had adopted from the 
Stoics; the Hermetist’s vods, on the other hand, has been taken over from Plato, 

Paul speaks of 70 mvedpa rod dvOpwrov and 70 mvetpa Tot Kéopov (in contrast to 
70 mvedua Tod God) ; these may be compared with the ‘human’ vods and the 
‘cosmic’ vods of the Hermetist; but Paul does not seem to have made a clear and 
definite distinction between the two, 1 Cor. 2.11: tis ydp olde dvOpdimav ra Tod 
dv 6pésmov el pi) 70 mvedpa ToD ayvOpwrov 7d ev aiT@; ovtws Kal TA Tod Oeod ovddels 
eqverey ei yi) 70 mei pa TOD eod, Ayets BE ob 7d mvedyua Tod Kécpou EAGBoper, GAAA 
7d nvedua 70 tk TOD Geod, iva EldGpev TA brd TOD BEd yapiobevTa Hyir. 

Paul’s use of the term mvevyarixés is discussed by Reitzenstein, Dre ellen. 
Mysterienrel., 1910, p. 43 ff. and 160 ff, : 
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Ta, dvaic@yra (= voytd in the Platonic sense) or dowuara. In this 
respect the ‘cosmic vois’ differs from the yuxy rod Kécpov in Pl. 
Tim. 37 B, which is both epi 76 aicOyrov and epi 75 Aoyeorixdy. 

On sensibiles species, see ch. 34 ¢. 

Senstbilium must be understood again with diseiplinarum (ém- 
ornpav); for a qualifying word is needed to distinguish these 
disctplinae from the disciplina of the sensus divinus. The senstbiles 
aisciplinae (or senstbtlium disctplinae ?) are the several branches of the 
scientific knowledge of aicOyrd. 

The word omntum is to be noted; compare ‘ex omnibus quae in 
mundo sensibilia sunt’ below. It seems to bea distinguishing mark 
of the ‘ cosmic voids ’, as opposed to the ‘ human vois’, that it embraces, 
or is capable of embracing, a// aia@yra as its objects. 

Humanus vero (sensus...). There is certainly a lacuna after 
vero; and it seems probable that the lost words contained an 
explanation of the distinction between the sensus humanus and the 
Sensus mundanus. 

ex memoriae tenacitate, quod memor sit omnium quas 
gesserit rerum. Compare what is said below: ‘the knowledge 
which corresponds to the nature of the human vois fofa tn memoria 
est praeteritorum.’ ‘The man who possesses only the lowest of the three 
grades of vovs is capable of acquiring such knowledge only as can be 
constructed out of his recollection of his own experiences in the past. 
The acquisition of this sort of knowledge may qualify him for dealing 
with the practical concerns of earthly life; (‘per eam memoriae 
tenacitatem et gubernator effectus est terrae’; e.g. he has learnt by 
experience how to grow a crop ;) but he cannot even attain to a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the things of the sensible world; much less 
can he rise above the world of sense, and attain to the vision of the 
divine. On the other hand, the ‘divine vots’ sees all things sud 
specie aeternitatis. In the divine life there is neither past nor future ; 
consequently, in the divine consciousness there can be no place 
for memory. The man in whom the divine vods is implanted is 
capable of thus seeing things, at least by glimpses (Jer caliginem) ; 
though, as long as he is imprisoned in an earthly body, he is com- 
pelled to employ the ‘human rots’ and the ‘cosmic vovs’ also in 
dealing with the earthly things around him. 

The memoria spoken of in this passage has, of course, nothing to 
do with the Platonic doctrine of dvauvyos; it means the man’s 
memory of his past sense-impressions in his earthly life. 
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senstis divinitas is equivalent to sexsus divinus. 

divinum sensum cunctis confundi noluit, ne erubesceret 
aliorum commixtione animantium. Cf. Asc/. I. 12a: ‘in 
corpora alia, indigna animo sancto, (et) foeda migratio.’ 

Intellegentia enim sensus humani, qualis aut quanta sit, 
tota in memoria est praeteritorum. We have here a series of 
parallel phrases :— 

(1) éntellegentia sensus humant, gualis aut quanta sit. 

(2) intellectus naturae et qualitatis sensus mundi, 

(3) éntellectus gualitatis sensus summé det. 

It is impossible to make sense of this form of words as it stands in 
the Latin; and its recurrence excludes the hypothesis of corruption 
of the Latin text. It must therefore be a case of mistranslation ; 
and the question is, whether we can guess the Greek which the 
translator has misrepresented. 

A clue to the meaning may perhaps be found in the similar 
passage below (Il. 17-20) :— 

‘intellectus noster ad (2’) guadttatem sensus mundt intellegendam et 
dinoscendam mentis pervenit intentione, 

intellectus autem mundi pervenit ad (3) aefernttatem et deos no- 

scendos gut supra se sunt.’ 
In (2’), we have again the same unmeaning form of words which 
occurs in (r), (2), and (3). In (3’), however, we arrive at something 
which has a meaning; the writer speaks of attaining to ‘ knowledge 
of eternity and of the supracosmic deities’. But (2’) and (3’) are 
clearly parallel; hence it may be inferred that (2’) ought to be 
equivalent to ‘knowledge of temporal and mundane things’. 

Let us assume that the Greek original of (2°) was something like 
(paver péxpr) THS yvooews THs Kata TO TOWV TOD KOTpLKOD vod: ‘such 
knowledge as corresponds to the character of the cosmic vots’; or in 
other words, ‘such knowledge as the cosmic vois is qualified to 
acquire’. That sort of knowledge is precisely a knowledge of tem- 
poral and mundane things ; and thus the sense we wanted is obtained. 
The translator, we may suppose, mistook the meaning of card; he 
thought that 7) yvaous % Kata 7d rowdy Was equivalent to 7 yvdors Tod 
mov, and so he rendered it by gwalitatem intellegendam. (The 
Greek word for ‘knowledge’ here was probably yvdais; in ch. 41 b 
yvoois is rendered by énéellegentia. For the use of xard, cf. Corp. I. 
32: airovpévy 76 pi) oharfvar Tis yvdoews THS Kat’ otolay pov.) 

Now (2’) closely resembles (r), (2), and (3) above; let us assume 
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then that the translator has made the same mistake in (1), (2), and 
(3) also. On that assumption, the Greek may have been somewhat as 
follows :— 

(1) Y yvOors 7) Kara TO Tod avOpwreiov vov mowwv Kal ToOGOV : 

‘the knowledge which corresponds to the character and extent of 
the human vovs’ ; 
mistranslated by 

‘intellegentia sensus humani, qualis aut quanta sit ’. 
(The translator, besides misunderstanding xard, presumably thought 
that 16 tov dvOpwrretov vod was much the same as rov dvOpdretov vooy, 
and took zo.wy and zoady to be dependent questions.) 

(2) %) yrous ) Kara 76 roLWY TOD KOT pLLKOD VoD 
‘the knowledge which corresponds to the character of the cosmic 
vous’; 
mistranslated by 

‘intellectus naturae et qualitatis sensus mundi’. 
(For naturae et quailttatts, cf. ch. 33 a, where it is said that the senszbilis 
mundus is ‘plenissimus corporum ... naturae suae et qualitati con- 
venientium’. Perhaps zatura is dvois ; but it is also possible that 
natura and gualitas together stand for zroudy.) 

(3) ) yvaous ) Kara TO ToLdv TOU voU Tod tYWicrov Geov (or possibly, 
tov tWierov without Geov) : 

‘the knowledge which corresponds to the character of the vots of 
God supreme’ ; 
mistranslated by 

‘intellectus qualitatis sensus summi dei’. 

On this hypothesis, a satisfactory sense may be got out of this 
paragraph, which is meaningless in the Latin. (It cannot, however, be 
considered certain that the sense thus obtained is that which the 
writer intended.) 

[[aeternitas quae secunda est||. These words are certainly out 
of place here. It is probable, though not certain, that their original 
place was that to which I have transposed them. 

[ex sensibili mundo sensus (mundi) vaturva qualitasque 
dinoscitur.}| This is probably an alternative for the preceding 
sentence, ‘Intellectus . . . poterit provideri’. The translator seems 
to have made a second attempt to render the Greek sentence which 
puzzled him. The sesus datus qualitasgue of the MSS. may be 
a corruption of sexsus (mundi) natura qualitasque ; and this may have 
been meant to represent 7d rovov TOU KOTpLKOU VOU. 
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Ubi. .. quid temporum dimensione dinoscitur, ... ubi geni- 
turae: i.e. in the region of ypévos and yéveors. The things in this region 
are the objects of the ‘human rots’ and the ‘ cosmic vots’, which are 
accordingly incapable of apprehending the real, or attaining to absolute 
truth. See the discussion of dAjJea in Herm. ap. Stob. Zxe. Il A. 

[Vides ergo... taciturnitate celate]|. This must have been 
intended to be the conclusion of the paragraph. In the MSS., the 
passage ‘hoc autem differt . . . conscientiae’, which continues the 
discussion of the different kinds of voids, is placed after this conclusion ; 
but it must have been so placed by an error. 

Hoc autem differt intellectus a sensu. What are the Greek 
words which are here rendered by ¢néedlectus and sensus? We 
have found reason to think that in the preceding sentences zv/ellectus 
stands for yvaaus, and sevsus for vods. It is not to be assumed that 
a Latin word in the translation always represents the same Greek 
term; but as the phrase gualitatem sensus mundi tntellegendam 
corresponds closely with the form of words which was three times 
used above, we can hardly be wrong in deciding that in this 
place, as before, sevsus mundi stands for 6 xoopuxds vovs, and 
intellegendam et dinoscendam represents yvOva or yvaous. But what 
is intellectus noster? If we take ¢ntellectus to stand for yvéous in 
this phrase, we get the statement that ‘Our yvéous attains to a 
yvéo1s which corresponds to the nature of the cosmic vois’. 
But that is not satisfactory; it must be something other than 
yvéors that attains to a certain kind of yvéou. Nor again can 
intellectus noster be ‘our vous’; for it is here said that our 
intellectus can attain to a kind of knowledge to which it was 
previously said that the human vovs can of attain (viz. the kind 
of knowledge which is correlative to the cosmic vows). ntedlectus 
then must here stand for some Greek word other than yvéors, 
and other than vovs; and the most likely word seems to be drdvora. 

On the assumption that ¢zfe/lectus here stands for dudvoa (or 
at any rate, for some Greek word other than vots or yvGors), the 
words ‘ Hoc autem differt intellectus a sensu’ admit of a satisfactory 
explanation. ‘ didvora differs from vots in the following way ; our 
diudvora is capable of attaining, by mental effort, to that kind of 
yvGors which is correlative to the cosmic vovs.’ And that kind 
of pene as we were told above, is a comprehensive knowledge 
of aicOyra,—i.e. a kind or extent of knowledge which is beyond 
the reach of ‘the human rots’. 
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Some such statement as this was needed to complete the treatment 
of the subject, and prevent misunderstanding. If the writer, having 
described the narrow limitations of what he calls ‘the human 
vovs’, had left the matter there, it might have seemed that he held 
it impossible for man to rise above those limitations. But he here 
makes it clear that the term 6 dv6péreos vovs signifies only the 
lowest grade of human intellect, and is not co-extensive with all 
thought of which man is capable. The wider term, which includes 
higher grades of human thought, is ‘ our d:dvore’. 

But there is something wrong in ¢éel/ectus autem mundt. As the 
words stand, it looks as if ¢wtel/ectus mundi were parallel to intellectus 
noster, and must consequently mean ‘the didvoia of the Kosmos’ 
(i.e. the thought which the Kosmos thinks), as opposed to ‘our 
dudvova’ (i.e. the thought which man thinks). The sentence would 
then amount to this,;—that our (human) thought can attain to a 
comprehensive knowledge of aic@yrd, and ‘the thought of the 
Kosmos’ can attain to a knowledge of eternity. But this cannot 
have been the writer’s meaning ; for it is evident from what follows 
(‘sic contingit ... ut... quae in caelo sunt videamus’ &c.) that he 
meant to say that we can attain to a knowledge of eternity; and 
the question whether the Kosmos can do so or not is beside the 
point. We are thus forced to the conclusion that ¢véedlectus noster 
was intended to be the subject of the second clause (fervenzt ad 
aeternitatem &c.) as well as of the first clause. (Probably mevtis 
tntentione also was meant to apply to the second clause as well as 
to the first; see Aaec autem tntentio below.) Consequently, étedlectus 
autem mundi must be a misreading or a_ mistranslation. The 
Hermetist may have written something to this effect: 1 de dcavove rou 
vov Siadéper’ eritabeioa yap 7 Sidvora pov POdver péxpt THS yrorews 
TAS KaT& TO TOWY TOU KOTpLKOD voU, TA d€ TOU KédcuOV HON yvouua, 
POdver péxpt Tod Tov aidva yvova. Starting from the low level of 
‘the human vois’ (i.e. from the narrow range of personal sense- 
experience), man’s thought may rise to the higher level of ‘the 
cosmic vovs’ (i.e. to a comprehensive knowledge of the sensible 
world), and again, from this fresh starting-point, may rise to the 
vision of the eternal. 

1 Tf the traditional text is retained, I can see no way of escaping from this 
difficulty except to assume that the writer identifies the man at this stage with the 
vuvs of the Kosmos which has entered into him, and intends us to understand that 


what the Kosmos thinks, the man thinks also. But on this interpretation, the 
meaning would be far-fetched and obscurely expressed. 
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Something like the sense required might be obtained by altering 
intellectus autem mundi into tntellecto autem mundo (rov 8 Kdopov 
yvovca) ; but the exact words of the original can hardly be recovered. 

deos ... qui supra se sunt. ‘The ‘supracosmic gods’ are 
the incorporeal and eternal Powers, the hypostatized duvdpes of 
God. In speaking here of @eovs in the plural, and not @eov in the 
singular, the writer of Asc/, IIL suggests, by an incidental phrase, 
the possibility of a more elaborate theology than he has himself 
cared to formulate,—such a theology as is implied, for instance 
in Corp. I. 26a, where we are told that the disembodied and purified 
soul hears the dvvdues ‘singing their hymn to God’. He is 
conscious of the futility of all attempts to describe the Absolute 
(see ‘sive deus, sive aeternitas, sive uterque’ &c. in ch. 31, and 
cf. ch. 20a); and whether the Supreme, ‘qui unus est omnia’, is 
imagined by men as a Trinity, or (as in some Gnostic systems) 
as an Ogdoad, or a Triacontad, would be to him a matter of 
indifference. 

The di intellegibiles of ch. 19 a may be compared; but I do not 
think that the ovcidpya of ch. 19b are here in the writer's 
thought. 

ut quasi per caliginem quae in caelo sunt videamus. 

Zn caelo here means ‘in the region of the incorporeal and eternal ’, 
not ‘in the corporeal sky’. It is possible that the original Greek 
Was Td trepoupdvia. 

The phrase ‘per caliginem .. . videamus’ recalls the words of 
Paul, 1 Cor. 13. 12: BAéropmev yap apte dv éodrtpov ev aiviyparti, 
x.7.A. But there is not the slightest reason to think that the 
Hermetist has been either directly or indirectly influenced by 
Paul. Platonic parallels are to be found in abundance. 

quantum possibile est per condicionem sensus humani. 
Even in the ‘illuminated’ man, the ‘human vots’ is still at work, 
and thwarts and hampers the divine vovs which has been super- 
imposed upon it. The writer is here regarding man as a soul 
encumbered by an earthly body, and does not consider the case 
of a disembodied soul. But as the ‘human vois’ evidently apper- 
tains to man as an earthly being, it is to be presumed, though it is 
not here expressly said, that the disembodied soul may rid itself 
of this hindrance, and become wholly @eios vots. Cf. Corp. X. 19 a: 
kat 7 Toariry (sc. edoeBis) Wwxn . + « GAy vods yivera. (The 
vous of that passage corresponds to the Oetos vows of Asc/. III. 32 b.) 
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Haec autem intentio . .. angustissima est nobis. Cf. 
Asc. I. 3b: ‘divinitatis . . . ratio, divina sensus intentione 
noscenda.’ ‘This izéentio’ must be the mentis intentio spoken of 
above, by which our dudévove attains to higher levels. But the phrase 
‘this effort is narrow’ is hardly intelligible; and there is probably 
some error of reading or translation. 

|Et vos, o Tat et Asclepi et Hammon, .. . taciturnitate 
celate.| There is reason to think that in the earliest form of 
the document Asclepius was the only pupil present, and that all 
passages in which Tat and Ammon are mentioned have been 
inserted or altered by the compiler by whom the Prologue was 
added. (See note on Prologue.) Here, the address to the 
three pupils together follows awkwardly after 0 Asclepi a few 
lines above. 

On the injunction of secrecy, see Asc/. 1b and Corp. XIII jin. 

divina mysteria. Cf. Asc/. III. 19 a, ‘divina nudo mysteria’. 
‘Mystery’ here means ‘secret doctrine’. There is no suggestion 
that rites of initiation were employed in the writer’s circle; and 
I have found no trace of anything of that nature in the Hermetica. 
In Asced, II. 21, sexual union is described as a mystertum, i. e. 
a ‘sacrament’. In ch. 37, the rites by which daemonic souls are 
incorporated in cult-statues are called mysteria. 

37-38 b. The Hermetist here speaks of the di terrent (ot ériyevor 
Geot), that, is, the gods worshipped in the Egyptian temples. The 
di terreni are ‘made by men’. The writer has already touched 
on the topic of the making of gods by men, in chs. 23 b-24a; 
and he here refers back to that passage (‘iterum ad hominem 

. redeamus’). 

The form of words with which the paragraph is introduced 
(‘sed iam de talibus sint satis dicta talia’) tells us nothing as to 
the contents of the passage which it followed in the original text. 
When the misplaced chapters 33-36 have been removed, ch. 37 
is left standing next after the passage on eternity and time, and 
the faculties by which things eternal and things temporal are 
apprehended (26 b-32b). But there is no connexion of thought 
between the contents of 37-38b and those of 26b-32b; and 
it is possible that something which has been lost or misplaced 
originally stood between these two passages. If so, the interval 
between the section which treats of the eternal being of the 
supreme God (26 b-32 b) and that which deals with the terrestrial 
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gods (37-38b) would seem to be a suitable place for the list of 
odaidpyat (19 b), i.e. for a description of the hierarchy of voyrot 
6eot by which the material universe is governed. But the author 
or compiler of Ascé. III pays little attention to systematic arrange- 
ment; and we should hardly be justified in transposing 19b to 
this position merely on the ground that a more orderly sequence 
would be obtained by so doing. 


37. rationemque . . . ex quo divino dono. The mention 
of god-making in ch. 23b followed on the mention of God’s gift 
of ratio disciplinague to men in ch, 22 b. 


Minus enim miranda. . . quae de homine dicta sunt 
(cetera). It is necessary to insert cefera; for without it, the 
words would imply that god-making has not been previously 
spoken of. 


Quoniam ergo proavi nostri multum errabant,.. . in- 
venerunt artem qua efficerent deos. Quoniam is a mistrans- 
lation of éwed; ‘after our ancestors had for some time been godless, 
they invented an art of making gods.’ Augustine misunderstood 
this passage, being misled by the word guontam; see Aug. De 
civ. det 8. 23 ad fin.—24 (Testim.). 

In the writer’s view, Hermes Trismegistus the teacher is a 
mortal man, and is descended from mortal ancestors. It is true 
that he is a grandson of the god Thoth-Hermes (see below) ; 
but that personage also was once a man on earth, and became a 
god only after his death. Similarly, the god Asclepius (Imhotep), 
the goddess Isis, and apparently all the ‘terrestrial gods’ (i.e. 
the gods worshipped in the Egyptian temples) were mortals living 
on earth before they became deities. 

This doctrine was no novelty in Egypt. In the Decree of 
Memphis (Rosetta Stone), 196 B.c., it is said that Ptolemy V has 
subdued the rebels in the Busirite Nome ‘as Hermes, and Horus 
the son of Isis and Osiris, subdued those who revolted in the 
same place before’; that is, Horus is there spoken of as an early 
king of Egypt, who, with the help of his counsellor Thoth, waged 
war against the rebel Set. And not only in the time of the 
Ptolemies, but long before the Hellenistic period, one of the 
various methods of interpretation by which Egyptians explained 
their myths had been to treat them as records of historical events 
on earth, and to regard the gods who figured in them as ancient 
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rulers of the land. Re or Ptah was the first king of Egypt, 
and was succeeded by his descendants, down to Horus the son 
of Osiris; and the dates and deeds of this dynasty of god-kings 
were recorded in the annals (Brugsch, Rel. und Myth. der alten 
Aeg., pp. 30-32). In a country where the kings, both living 
and recently deceased, were worshipped as gods, it was natural to 
assume that the gods had once been kings.’ The theory of 
Euhemerus, which came into vogue among the Greeks soon after 
the time of Alexander, must have been derived, in part at least, 
from these Egyptian traditions ; and perhaps his book was written 
with the object of giving support to the newly instituted cult of the 
Ptolemies, or preparing the way for it (Otto, Priester und Tempel, 
Tip, 274, 0. 3). 

The temple-gods then, according to the writer of Asc/. III, are 
deified men; or more exactly, the souls of the temple-gods are 
deified souls of men. Buta disembodied soul is not yet a temple- 
god. The deus ferrenus or temple-god is a deified human soul 
embodied in a statue, and operating on earth; and it is by the 
action of men that this combination of soul and body is brought 
into existence. When the man Imhotep died, his soul ‘went back 
to heaven’, and had no dealings with earth. But men in some 
Egyptian town made a statue of Imhotep, placed it in a sanctuary, 
and by means of appropriate rites induced the soul of Imhotep to 
migrate from heaven to earth, and enter into the statue they had 
made; and this animated statue is a deus ¢errenus. This is the 
meaning of the paradox that ‘man makes gods’. 

Is Imhotep then henceforth deprived of the bliss of heaven, 
which is elsewhere promised to the souls of the pious after death? 
Must he renounce his ‘union with God’, in order to work as a 
medical practitioner in an Egyptian town? If embodiment in 
matter is a descent to a lower grade of being, as we are else- 
where told, how can the beatified soul be induced to submit to 
it? The writer of Asc/, III, in his eagerness to defend the 
established cults, seems to have overlooked this difficulty; but if 
the question had been put to him, he might perhaps have answered 
that the soul of Imhotep is still ‘in heaven’, though at the same 


1 There may have been some truth in that belief, It is known that Imhotep was 
a deified man ; and it is possible that some at least of the chief gods of Egypt— 
e. g. Osiris—were deified rulers of pre-dynastic date. See Budge, Osiris and the 
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time it animates a statue upon earth; for an incorporeal being 
may very well be in two or more places at once. At any rate, 
this principle must necessarily be applied in cases where two 
or more statues of the same deity are worshipped in different 
temples. : 

It is here assumed that the first age of mankind was an age 
of ignorance and savagery, and that religion, with all other 
civilizing influences, was subsequently introduced. In the Kove 
Kosmu (Stob. Exc. XXIII fiz.), a similar view is expressed, and 
the civilizing of mankind, including the introduction of religious 
worship, is ascribed to Isis and Osiris, who ‘came down from heaven 
to earth’ (i.e, were incarnated as human beings) for this beneficent 
purpose. 


((de mundi natura conveniente{in])). It is clear that these words 
were intended to go with efficerent deos, and not with adiunxerunt 
virtutem. The writer speaks first of the material body which men 
make (viz. the statue), and then of the v/r/ws (dpern in the sense of 
‘supernatural efficacy’) which they add to it by introducing an 
anima into the statue. The statue is de mundi natura (i.e. is made 
of wood or stone or metal); the added wirtws is not de mundi natura. 
Compare Augustine’s paraphrase, ‘spiritus invisibiles . . . visibilibus 
rebus corporalis materiae copulare’ (Jd. 8. 23 init.). The words de 
mundi natura are equivalent to corporalis materiae. 


((per quam (quas MSS.) idola et bene faciendi et male 
vires habere potuissent)). Some qualification of wirtutem is 
needed ; and this clause, when transposed, precisely meets the need. 
On the other hand, where it stands in the MSS., itis an awkward 
appendage to a sentence which would end better at mysteriis. 
Potutssent is used by the translator in the sense of possent, See note 
on tntuert potuisset, Ascl. I. 8. 


evocantes animas daemonum vel angelorum. £vocantes 
probably stands for éxxadotyres. Cf. Plut. Quaest. Rom. 61, 278 F: 
Why is it forbidden to utter the name of the tutelar deity of Rome? 
moTepov . . . éxkAnoets elol Kal yontetar Gedy ; ats vouiLovtes kat adrot 
(sc. the Romans) Geov's twas éxxexAjobar rapa tdv rodepiov Kal peT@~ 
Knkévat Tpos adrovs, époBotvto 7d atto wabeiv id’ érépwv. Thus the 
process by which Juno of Veii, for instance, was induced to migrate 
to Rome would be called an éxxAqous ; (the word evocare is used in 
the same sense by Livy, 1. 55. 4 and 5. 21. 5;) and the same term 
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is here applied to the process by which a deified soul is induced to 
migrate from heaven to earth, and take up its abode in an Egyptian 
temple. 

The disembodied and beatified souls of men are here called da:po- 
vov uxai. The beings formed by the embodiment of these souls in 
cult-statues are called éiyevou Geo. 

The words vel angelorum have probably been added by the 
translator. See ch, 25, xocentes angele. 

Avus enim tuus, Asclepi, medicinae primus inventor. The 
grandfather of Hermes’ pupil Asclepius is the god Imhotep (Ipov67s), 
whom the Greeks identified with their god Asklepios. See Herm. 
ap. Stob. Luc. XXIII. 6 and Zxc. XXVI. 9. The Hermetist seems to 
have been right in believing this god to be a deified man. Imhotep 
was an ancient Egyptian proverb-maker, physician, and architect ; he 
is said to have lived under king Zoser, of the III dynasty (fourth 
millennium B.c.); and he is mentioned as a well-known sage in ‘The 
Song of the Harper’. The cult of Imhotep as a god was probably first 
established in the time of the Saite dynasty (633-525 B.c.), and was 
further developed under the Ptolemies. See Sethe, Untersuchungen II 
(Lmhotep, der Asklepios der Aegypter); Reitzenstein, Potmandres, 
p. 120; Breasted, Hist. of Lgypi, 112 f., 206, and 575 ; Otto, Priester 
und Tempel im hellenistischen Aegypten, Il, p. 214. The god 
Imhotep was regarded as a son of Ptah. The chief seat of his wor- 
ship was Memphis, where he hada temple near the Serapeum ; and 
in the fourth century a.pD., he had almost eclipsed his father Ptah, 
and become the chief deity of Memphis (Ammian. Marcell. 22. 14. 7: 
‘Memphim, urbem frequentem praesentiaque numinis Asclepiiclaram’). 
Like his Greek namesake (on whom see Aelius Aristides passim), the 
Egyptian god Imhotep-Asclepius prescribed for his patients through 
dreams obtained by incubation. The grandson, Hermes’ pupil, must 
have been eyolved from the god by duplication, just as Hermes the 
teacher is a duplicate of the god Thoth-Hermes, whom the writer of 
Asc/. III calls the teacher’s grandfather. 

in monte Libyae circa litus crocodillorum. The ‘ Libyan 
mountain’ is the desert table-land which bounds the Nile valley on the 
West. The only inhabited district of Egypt (apart from oases) which 
is situated ‘in the Libyan mountain’,’ and the only place in the 
Libyan mountain where a ‘shore’ and crocodiles could be found, is the 


1 «Tn the great plateau of the Lzbyan Desert, which rises 300-400 feet above the 
sea-level, is situated the province of the Fayfim’ (Baedeker’s Zgyf/). 
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Fayum, Consequently, the place indicated must necessarily be in the 
Fayum, and is probably at or near the chief city of that district, viz. 
Crocodilopolis, also called Arsinoe. The writer says that in this 
place the body of the man Asclepius (the elder) was buried, and that 
a temple stands there, in which the god Asclepius is worshipped. 
We should rather have expected him to name Memphis, which, 
according to other authorities, was the chief place of worship of this 
god, and presumably the place where his cult was first established ; 
but Memphis is not ‘in the Libyan mountain’. There were temples 
of Asclepius at Thebes and at Philae as well as at Memphis (Otto, 
Priester und Tempel, Index III, s. v. Imhotep-Asklepios) ; but the 
description cannot be made to apply to either of these places. 
There seems to be no record, except in the passage before us, of 
a temple of Asclepius in the Fayum ; for no such temple is mentioned 
either by Otto, or by Bouché-Leclercq, who, in his Aistoire des 
Lagides, III, p. 214, gives a list of deities worshipped in the Arsinoite 
Nome. But on this point the evidence of the writer of Asc/. III is 
sufficient ; and we may take it on his authority that in the third 
century A.D. Asclepius (i.e. Imhotep) was worshipped in a temple 
at or near Arsinoe, and that those who frequented the temple sup- 
posed him to have been buried there; though the people of 
Memphis may have been equally convinced that his burial-place was 
in their city. It is possible that one of the old pyramids of the XIIth 
dynasty near Arsinoe, the original occupant of which had been for- 
gotten, had by this time come to be regarded by the inhabitants of 
the district as the tomb of Imhotep-Asclepius. 

Sobk (Xodyxos), one of the chief deities of the Fayum, was embodied 
in a crocodile, and Arsinoe-Crocodilopolis was the most famous 
place of crocodile-worship in Egypt. See Hdt. 2.69; Diodorus 1. 89. 
Strabo 17. 38f., p. 811 f.: woAus eoriv ’Apowon’ KpoxodeiAwy d& dds 
exaeito mpdtepov’ opddpa yap &v TO vou TovTw Tyo TOV KpoKdderor, 
kal eo lepos rap’ abrois év Muvy Kal’ aitoy Tpepdpevos, xetponOys rots 
tepedou' Kadetrat 6 Yotxos.... The people of Arsinoe rods kpoxode/Aous 
rysaot, Kal Suk rotro 4 te diOpu€ adrdv éore peori TGV Kpoxodeluw Kal 
7) TOU Moipidos Aiwyyn. It is true that crocodiles were held sacred at 
several place in Upper Egypt also, viz. Diospolis Parva, Chenoboscia, 
Coptus, a Crocodilopolis south of Thebes, and Ombos (Parthey on 
Plut, Zs, e# Os. p. 267), as well as at Thebes (which was almost 
depopulated in Roman times); but none of these places answer to 
the description in the text; and the words ‘in monte Libyae circa 
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litus crocodillorum’ would certainly be understood by readers in the 
third century A.D. as referrring to Arsinoe beside Lake Moeris. 

reliquus enim, vel potius totus, ...remeavit in caelum. “the 
disembodied soul, if it has lived a pious life on earth, returns to 
heaven, whence it originally came. See Asc/. I. 11 b. Sometimes 
this was asserted especially of the souls of great men and beneficent 
rulers; e.g. Cic. Somn. Scip. 3: ‘sic habeto, omnibus qui patriam 
conservaverint, adiuverint, auxerint, certum esse in caelo definitum 
locum, ubi beati aevo sempiterno fruantur: . . . (civitatium) rectores et 
conservatores hine profecti huc revertuntur.’ With vel potius totus 
may be compared Sen. Consol. ad Marc. 24. 5 ff. : ‘Imago dumtaxat 
filii tui periit et effigies non simillima; ipse quidem aeternus melio- 
risque nunc status est, despoliatus oneribus alienis et sibi relictus. ... 
Proinde non est quod ad sepulcrum filii tui curras: pessima eius et 
ipsi molestissima istic iacent, ossa cineresque, non magis illius partes 
quam vestes aliaque tegumenta corporum. Integer ille, nihilque in 
terris relinquens sui, fugit et totus excessit.’ ‘he Hermetist has 
learnt from Greek philosophy to disregard the corpse, which the 
ancient Egyptians took so much pains to preserve. He thinks that 
the body of Imhotep lies buried at the place of which he speaks ; 
but he holds that the god is present there, not because the corpse is 
there, but because his countrymen have set up a statue at that place, 
and called down the soul of Imhotep from heaven to animate the 
statue. He must have been aware that there were cult-statues of 
the same god in other places also; but of that he says nothing. 

The notion that the soul, on its departure from the body, ‘goes 
to heaven’, was current in Egypt (side by side with other and incon- 
sistent notions) from early times. See Erman, Life tn ancient 
Egypt, Eng. tr. 1894, p. 343 f., where the general sense of a very 
ancient passage in the Book of the Dead is given as follows: ‘The 
deceased stands at the gate of heaven, he feels that he has become 
a god, and boasts of his divine nature. He esteems himself. the 
equal of each of the ancient gods... He has forsaken his earthly 
house in order to enter the heavenly one; he has cleansed himself 
from all impurities, and now enters the gate of heaven, and the 
glorified spirits reach out to him their hands, and conduct him to his 
father the Sun-god.’ Perhaps originally kings alone were thought 
to ‘go to heaven’; but the doctrine was afterwards extended to men 
in general, or at any rate to pious or righteous men. In the sée/e of 
Mendes (Bouché-Leclercq, //ist. des Lagides I, p. 180,) the death of 
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Arsinoe the wife of Ptolemy II is thus described: ‘This goddess 
departed to heaven ; she rejoined the members of (Ra or Harmachis).’ 
Maspero (Bouché-Leclercq #3.) says: ‘This is the formula employed 
from the earliest times to indicate by a euphemism the death of 
a king. The deceased Arsinoe is treated in the same way as 
Amenemhiait I or Thoutmésis ITI, or all the other Pharaohs of whom 
it was said that they have departed or flown up to heaven, and have 
united themselves with the Sun-god, the father of their race.’ The 
soul which ‘ went to heaven’, or became a celestial god, was described 
sometimes as admitted to the company of the Sun-god, and sailing with 
him in his boat; or sometimes (at least in Ptolemaic and Roman 
Egypt), as attached to a star, or visible in the form of a star. Plut. 
Ts. et Os. 21: 0d povov 8& rovrou (se. of Osiris) of tepets Aéyovow, GAAG 
kal Tov ddov Gedy Sco pry ayévvyntor pnd &pOapror (i.e. Of the gods 
who once were mortal men), 7a pév cdpara rap adrots KetoGar 
KapovtTa Kal OeparederOar, Tas O& Wuyas ev oipavG Adprew aorpa, Kal 
xoreiobar Kiva pev (the dog-star) tiv “Ioidos «7.4. Compare the 
Egyptian funeral prayer translated in Porphyr. De adst. 4. 10: & 
d€orora Ave Kal Geoi ravres of THY Cwnv Tots avOpuros BovTes, Tpoo- 
déEaobé pe Kal Tapadore Tots didlos Heots ovotkov. 

The early Egyptians said that the soul of the deceased king goes to 
heaven; but they did not say that it ve¢wrns to heaven. If any such 
notion existed among them, it existed in the form of a belief that 
the king, who is a son of the Sun-god, is in some sense one with his 
divine father. The doctrine that the individual soul pre-existed in 
heaven before its sojourn on earth first makes its appearance in 
igypt in the Hellenistic period, and must have been derived from 
Platonism. It was acclimatized in that country in the time of the 
Ptolemies ; and when Horace (Od. 1. 2. 45) says to Augustus ‘ Serus 
in caelum redeas’, he speaks of the Roman princeps as Egyptians 
were already in the habit of speaking of their rulers. Similarly, 
Velleius (2.123), speaking of the death of Augustus, says ‘ animam cae- 
lestem caelo reddidit’; and the writer of the Vita Marc. Aurel. (about 
A. D. 300), c. 18, says that ‘tantus illius amor... claruit, ut nemo 
illum plangendum censuerit, certis omnibus quod ab diis commo- 
datus ad deos rediisset.’ A divine soul comes down from heaven to 
earth, and is incarnated in a human body; when its work on earth 
is done, it quits the body, and returns to the place whence it came. 
Cf. Plutarch Vita Romuli 28, where the disembodied Romulus says 
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éx’ dpxn Kai de) peylory Kricavras abOis olxeiv otpavov, éxeibev 
ovtas..,. eym dé byiv eipevys Ecouar daiuwv Krpivos. The Roman 
Romulus-Quirinus, like the Egyptian Imbhotep-Asclepius, ‘ has 
returned to heaven’, but none the less continues to render services 
to men on earth. 

What does the Hermetist here mean by caedum? If he is true to 
his principles, he ought to hold that the ultimate destiny of the pious 
soul is union with the supracosmic and eternal God ; and the word 
‘heaven’ might be used metaphorically or symbolically to signify 
that consummation. But it is possible that he recognized inter- 
mediate stages on the way to the final union with God ; and he may 
have thought of the disembodied soul as resident for a time at least, 
if not permanently, among the d caelesées in the corporeal sky, —or 
even as detained for a time at a lower level, among the daemons of 
the upper air ; this might account for his calling the souls in question 
antmas daemonun. 

adiumenta praesta/ infirmis. The ‘terrestrial god’ Asclepius 
(1. e, the dead man’s soul, embodied in the cult-statue at Arsinoe,) 
still carries on the medical practice with which the living man was 
occupied. WHarpocration of Alexandria (second century A.D. at 
latest) tells a story of a medical revelation given by Asclepius at 
Diospolis (Magna, i.e. Thebes ?):; Cumont in Avo, Bd. IX, Heft 3, 
1909. Naville, Ze old Egyptian faith, Eng. tr. p. 204, summarizes 
as follows a story which is told on a funerary sée/e of the Ptolemaic 
period. The wife of the high priest of Ptah bore no son. ‘Then 
the pair addressed their petition to the god Imhotep, son of Ptah, who 
hears prayers and grants sons to those who have none. The god 
appeared to the priest in a dream, and ordered him to do certain 
pieces of work in the god’s sanctuary, in return for which he 
(the god) would give him a son... . The work was accom- 
plished, and . . . the priestess gave birth to a son, who was called 
Imhotep.’ 

As an instance of corresponding beliefs among the Greeks, com- 
pare Maximus Tyrius (A. p. 180-200) g, 6f. Hobein: When the soul 
has departed from the body, and has become a ‘ daemon ’, érorrever ev 
avirn Ta oiketa Oedpara, ... adTd KdAAOS adrois dPOadrpots 6pdca Kat yavu- 
prev, oikre(povera pev adtiy Tod mpoabev Biov, paxapilovaa b€ Tot rapovTos, 
oixre(povora S€ Kal Tas ovyyeveis Wuxas at repli ynv oTpépovTat Et, Kai bo 
diravOpwrias ébéovea aitais cuvayedaler Oa, Kal éravopfotv rpaddo- 
pevas’ mpooreraxrat d& airy ix Tod Geot erupoiray THY yiv, Kal dvapcyve- 
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cba rdoy pev dvdpav pice, acy d¢ dvOpiruv TUX Kal yyoOpy Kat TEXVYS 
kal rots pav xpynorois cvvertAap Paver, Tois Se addixovpevors Tyswpeiv, Tots SE 
adixotow mpooribévar tiv Siknv. GAN’ odxl Saydvor was ravra dpa, 
GAN abrois Suaxéxpirat KaKel TA Epya, GAAO GAAw. . . . ds yap elxov Picews 
dre rept yqv Foav, otk eOé\ovew tavrns Tavtaracw dradddrrecbau' 
ddAa kat AokAnms (the Greek Asklepios, not the Egyptian Imhotep,) 
iarar vov, cat 6 “HpaxAns ioyupilerar, cai Avdvuocos Bakxever, Kat 
‘Apdiroxos pavteverat, Kai of Avooxoupor vavtidXovrat k.7.’. He adds, 
‘I myself have seen the Dioskuroi, in the form of bright stars, settle 
on a ship and steer it in a storm; I have seen Asklepios, and not in 
dream ; I have seen Herakles with my waking eyes.’ Maximus’ notions 
about the disembodied human souls which have become ‘daemons’ 
differ little from early Christian beliefs about the ‘saints’.' He does not, 
like the Hermetist, suppose them to be embodied in statues or living 
animals ;? he assumes that they. move about freely among men ; but 
his view of their functions agrees closely with the Hermetist’s view 
of the functions of the ‘terrestrial gods’. 

Hermes .. .. in sibi cognomine patria consistens. ‘The 
patria (i.e. native city) of the god Thoth-Hermes is presumably 
Hermupolis Magna, an important town about half-way between 
Memphis and Thebes. But there was also a Hlermupolts in the Delta, 
capital of the Hermopolite Nome, which was of great religious 
importance and might well be counted the patria of Hermes equally 
with Hermupolts Magna. 

It is implied, though not expressly said, that the deities Hermes 
and Isis, as well as Asclepius, once lived on earth as mortals. 

quantis obesse ... iratam. ‘The punishment of evil-doers, 
by disease or otherwise, may be regarded as a good to human society 
(cf. Kore Kosmu sub fin.), and may thus be included among the 
benefits obtained by god-making. 

Terrenis etenim diis ... facile est irasci. The diz caelestes 
are dmaGeis, and incapable of anger; cf. goa, ‘nec ira etenim 
commoventur nec flectuntur gratia’. And the same might be said 
of disembodied and beatified human souls. But the deus tervenus, 


' Compare, for instance, the stories of miracles of healing worked at the tombs 
or sanctuaries of the martyrs, which are told by Augustine, Civ, dez 22. 8. 

_? The Christians who believed that a dead saint worked miracles by means of 
his own bones or other relics must have thought that the disembodied soul was in 
some sense present in the material things to which they ascribed a supernatural 
power ; and in this respect, they approximated more closely than Maximus to the 
Egyptian doctrine of 4sc/. III. 
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like man on earth, is made ex w/rague natura, i.e. not of incorporeal 
substance alone, but of incorporeal and corporeal substance together. 
(Cf. Ascd. III. 22 b: ‘hominem . . . ex utraque natura conposuit, 
divina atque mortali’) He has a body, viz. the statue; and in 
virtue of this body, he is liable to wdé@y,. It is true that the 
sun, moon, and stars, which are di caelestes, have bodies; but their 
bodies are made of pure fire, the noblest sort of matter. It seems 
to be implied that it is only bodies composed of perc and earthy 
matter that give rise to 7é0y. 

-Apuleius (De deo Socr. 12 f.) makes a na GTN distinction 
between daemones, who are subject to ra0y, and di caelestes, who 
are daGeis. ‘Ex hoc ferme daemonum numero poetae solent 
haudquaquam procul a veritate osores et amatores quorundam 
hominum deos fingere: . . . igitur et misereri et indignari et 
angi et laetari omnemque humani animi faciem pati: . . . quae 
omnes turbelae tempestatesque procul a deorum caelestium  tran- 
quillitate exulant. Cuncti enim caelites semper eodem_ statu 
mentis aeterna aequabilitate potiuntur, qui numquam illis nec ad 
dolorem versus nec ad voluptatem finibus suis pellitur. 
Quapropter debet deus nullam perpeti vel odii vel amoris tempo- 
ralem perfunctionem, et idcirco nec indignatione nec misericordia. 
contingi, . . . sed ab omnibus animi passionibus liber nec dolere 
umquam nec aliquando laetari nec aliquid repentinum velle vel 
nolle. Sed et haec cuncta et id genus caetera daemonum medio- 
critati rite congruunt. Sunt enim inter nos et deos ut loco 
regionis ita ingenio mentis intersiti, habentes communem cum 
superis. inmortalitatem, cum inferis passionem. Nam. proinde _ut 
nos pati possunt omnia animorum placamenta vel incitamenta, ut 
et ira incitentur et misericordia flectantur et donis invitentur et 
precibus leniantur .. . aliisque omnibus ad similem nobis modum 
varient.’ It is these daemons, he says, that are propitiated by the 
rites of worship in the temples. But the daemones of Apuleius 
differ from the ad terrent of Asc/. III in two respects: they have 
bodies composed of air, whereas the body of the Hermetist’s 
deus terrenus is either a statue or a living animal; and they are 
not beatified human souls, but beings of a different order from 
mankind. 

Plut: fs. e¢ Os; 2 5: (BéAriov ovv of Ta Tepl TOY Pupara: Kal . ae 
kal “Iow toropovpeva pyre Gedy tabypata- pyr avOperwv, adda 
daipovav peyddwv elvar vopuiGovres, ods wat HAdrwr wat. Tydaydpas 
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— , \ r c / Lea) / / > 
Kal Zevoxparns xal Xptourros, Eropevor trois Tada Georoyors, €ppw- 
, \ a - , 
peverrépous piv avOpirwv yeyovévar A€yovor, Kal Ton TH Svvdper 
, cal a“ > > »” 
tiv dvow trephépovras Hudv, TO de Oetov odk dpryés 08d’ axpatov 


TouveAnxos | 


gxovras, GAAa Kal Wuxps pvoe Kal gHpatos aicOyoe 
(cuvrernds ?) HSoviy Sexomérn Kal mévov, kal doa ravrais eyyerdueva 
rats petaBorals 7dOn tors pev paddov rods S& Hrrov émirapdrrec 
ylvovrac ydp, as & advOpmros, Kal Sainoow dperijs Siapopai Kai 
xaxlas. See also Plut. Def. orac. 12f. The daemons of whom 
Plutarch here speaks, like those of Apuleius, are not human 
souls, but superhuman beings of a lower order than the & 
caelestes. 

Maximus Tyrius 8.8: Oeds pev oty atros Kata yxwpay iBdpvpevos 
oikovojel TOV ovpavoy Kal Tiv ev otpav@ taéw' eict 8 atrd pious 
dOdvaror ‘Sevrepor! (lege -par), of Kadovpevor ‘Sevrepor! (lege datuoves), 
év peOopia yas Kal otpavod reraypeévor, Geod pev aobevéerrepor, avOpdrov 
& loxvpdrepor, Gedy pev trnpéra, dvOpwrwv d& érurtdrau . .. TovTOo 
yap (sc. 7d daipovun yévos) early 7d avOpwros tporpbeyydmevov, Kal 
davtatouevov, Kal eAovpevov ev péon TH Ovyarn pice, Kal ‘drwedodr! 
(éx- Reiske) dca dvayxn Stobart Gedy to Ovyrov yévos. . . . of pev 
latpol voonpatwr, ot d& t&v dropwv atyBovcan, ot d€ Tdv adavav 
dyyeAou, of b& réxvns ovvepydra, of 8& 6800 cvvéuropo. Lb. g. 2: 
tibeco Oedv pev kata 7d arabes kal abavarov, daipova bé Kara TO 
dOdvarov kat eurabés, avOpwrov 8& Kata TO eumabes Kat Ovytov. Lb. 9. 
4: Aetrerac 8) THv Saipdvov diow eumrabh te elvar Kal dOdvarov, 
iva ToD ev abavdrov Kowwvy TO Od, ToD Sé eurabods 7G ‘avOparw. 
Maximus says that daemons are souls which have put off the body, 
—i.e. the earthly and corruptible body (9. 5: elxep éorly 76 
darpdvioy atrd Yux7 drodvcapérn TO Opa); but as he also says that 
a soul which has become a daemon is 6péupa aifépiov (9. 6), 
he seems to have thought that a soul in this condition is not 
immaterial, but is composed of aifjp, i.e. of pure bright air. If 
that is his meaning, he is probably following Posidonius in this part 
of his theory. 

haec sancta animalia. In some Egyptian temples, the thing 
worshipped was a statue; in others, it was a living animal. These 
animals the writer of Asc/. III holds to be ‘terrestrial gods’; a 
beatified human?soul has entered into or ‘possessed’ the beast, 
and is embodied in it, just as in the other case a beatified human 
soul is embodied in the statue. Thus the people who worship the 
beast are really worshipping the soul of one of their townsmen who 
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died long ago. ‘This is the Hermetist’s explanation and defence of 
the Egyptian practice of beast-worship. 

In Philostr. Vita Apollonit 6. 19, the head of the society of 
Pupvot at the border of Upper Egypt gives a different explanation 
of the practice: copdv ydp, elmep te Atyurriwy, kal 7d put) Opacvtyer bax 
és Ta tov Oedv e€idy, EvpBodrrika Se adtda. woreie Oar Kat brovoovpeva’ Kat 
yap av Kal cepvdrepa ottw paivoiro. I.e. the practice of the Egyptians, 
who employ an animal as a syméo/ of the god, is more reverential 
than that of the Greeks, who presume to represent the divine 
being by a statue intended to vesemb/e him. But this is philosophic 
reflection. In the popular consciousness of the Egyptians, the 
god was not merely symbolized by the beast, but was incorporated 
int it. 

Plutarch, /s. ef Os. 71 ff., says that the majority of the Egyptians 
‘worship the beasts themselves, and treat them as gods’; but this 
he regards as a contemptible and mischievous superstition. He 
mentions certain ‘mythical’ and ‘historical’ explanations which 
have been put forward to account for the usage; and he speaks 
of a theory (which he holds to be ‘ equally incredible’), that ‘ those 
human souls which continue to exist after death can be born again 
only by becoming incarnate in the sacred animals’ Plutarch 
mentions also the explanation based on ‘usefulness’ (i.e. the theory 
that cows, for instance, are held sacred because they are serviceable 
to men). But he himself (like the naked philosopher in Philostratus) 
prefers to regard the sacred animals as symdo/s of deity ; and living 
things, he says, are better symbols of deity than things without life. 
dyarntéov otv ob ratta TiysGvtas, GANA dud rovTwv 7d Geiov, ds 
évapyerrépwv éadrtpwv® Kal pioe yeyovdrwv (c. 76). Plutarch’s view 
is that of an enlightened Greek. He thinks it absurd to suppose 
that a beast is a god; but at the same time he is unwilling to 
condemn an established religious usage, and seeks to show that 
a man may reasonably continue to practise the rites, provided 
that he rejects their ostensible meaning, and interprets them in his 
own way. The position of the Hermetist is nearer to that of the 


1 70 tats Yuxats Tay BavdvTwy, boat diapévovow, els Taira ova yiverOar THY 
wadvyyeveoiav, This theory agrees in part with that of the writer of Asc/, III, who 
holds that certain human souls have been reincarnated in the beasts which are 
worshipped in the temples, Similarly, Diodorus 1. 85. 4 says of the Apis-bull, 
rhs 8% Tod Bods TovTou Tips aitiay eric Pepovar A€yovres 57 TeAEUTH TAY TOS ‘Ootp: dos 
(Osiris is here regarded as a mortal man) és rotirov } Yuyx7) peréorn. 


@ Cf. Corp. XVII. 
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mass of the Egyptian worshippers of a bull or a crocodile; in 
his view, the beast, as well as the statue, is an actual god, though 
a god of lower grade than the @ cae/estes. 

Diodorus r. 84 mentions some of the beasts worshipped in Egypt 
in his time; among them are the bull Apis at Memphis, the bull 
Mnevis at Heliopolis, a he-goat at Mendes, a crocodile at Lake 
Moeris (Arsinoe), a lion at Leontopolis, cal woAAd road6’ Erepa. 
See also Philo De decalogo 16. 76 ff., Cohn IV, p. 286, Orig. ¢. Ceés. 
3. 17. Parthey, in his edition of Plut. Zs. e¢ Os. p. 26r ff., gives a 
detailed list of sacred animals. 

The early Egyptians no doubt regarded certain kinds of animals 
as ‘holy’, and abstained from certain kinds of animal food as 
‘unclean’;! and they associated certain species of animals with 
certain gods ; but the actual worship of individual beasts as gods, if 
not wholly unknown,’ at any rate occupied a comparatively small 
place among the cults of Egypt until near the end of the national 
independence. The worship of beasts, in the sense in which the 
practice implies a belief that the god is incarnated in the body of a 
particular living animal, first became prominent in the Saite period 
663-525 B.c.), and was carried to great lengths in Ptolemaic 
and Roman times. In these late times, the sanctity of the individual 
animal in which the deity was believed to be incorporated was 
extended, in greater or less degree, to other animals of the same 
species ; and if some sort of veneration for the species had existed 
before, it was now intensified. Any one who killed an animal of a 
species held sacred in an Egyptian town was liable to severe legal 
penalties, and was likely to be lynched by the mob. Cf. Diodor. 
1. 83: dzokrei(vaytos “Pwpatov twos aidovpoy, Kat tod mdrjOovs 
ovvdpanorvtos eri tiv oikiay tod mpdgavtos, of of reudbévres id Tod 
Baotéws dpxovres éxi tiv rapairyow otf 6 Kowds ard ris “Pdpys 
hoBos tcxvoey eehéobar THs Tipmpias Tov avOpwrov, Kairep dxovolws 
TovTo wempaxdra. Kal ToT ovk e& aKons Huets totopotpev, GAN atrol 


S A ‘\ a c n~ 
KaTa THY yeyernpEevyy hpiy erdnpiay kar Aiyurrov éopaxdres. 


_' At an early stage of culture, the conceptions ‘holy’ and ‘unclean’ are hardly 
distinguishable; the common notion underlying both is that the thing in question 
is charged with a potent force, and that precautions must therefore be taken in 
dealing with it. 

_ ? Breasted, Hist. of Egyft, p. 60, says that ‘the animal-worship, ... asa cult 
is a late product, brought forward in the decline of the nation at the close of its 
ey , and that until then ‘it was unknown’. (He refers to Erman, Handbuch 
p- 25. , 
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eorum animas, quorum sunt consecrata (sc. haec animalia) 
(quasi imagines) viventes. In the text of the MSS., viventes is 
meaningless, By inserting guas? imagines, we get a meaning which 
exactly suits the context. The beast is a ‘living image’ of the 
deified man, in the same sense that the statue is a lifeless image of 
him; and the ‘terrestrial god’ is in this case constituted by the 
combination of a disembodied human soul with the living body of 
an animal, as, in the other case, by the combination of a disem- 
bodied human soul with a lifeless statue. Cf. Plut. Zs. e¢ Os. 43: tov 
dé "Ary cixdva pev ’OoipiSos guvyov evar. Hyginus Astronom. 2. 28 
says that Egyptian priests tell a story about gods who changed them- 
selves into beasts ; ‘quibus de causis Aegyptios ea genera violari non 
sinere demonstrant, quod deorum imagines dicantur.’ Porphyr. De 
abst, 4.9: xdvOapov d&... Aly’mrior. . . erépOynoav ds eixdva HALov 
euoxov. (The context shows that Porphyry here understands exoéy 
in the sense of ‘a symbol’; but the phrase is taken from common 
usage, and the popular notion would rather be that the Sun-god, or 
a divine soul which is an déppora of the Sun-god, is embodied in the 
beetle.) 

A man, as well as a beast, might become in this sense a ‘living 
image’ of a god. In the Decree of Memphis, 196 B.c. (Mahaffy, 
Egypt under the Ptols., p. 316), Ptolemy V is called cixov Céca tod 
Avés (i.e. of Amon). The votary in Apuleius AZefamorph. 11. 24, at 
the end of his initiation in the mysteries of Isis at Corinth, has 
become an embodiment of the Sun-god Horus, the son of Isis, and 
is accordingly exhibited to the worshippers as an ‘image’ of that 
deity (‘in vicem simulacri’). Porphyry (De ads#. 4. 9) mentions a 
place in Egypt where the object of worship (i.e. the thing in which 
the god-soul was embodied) was not a statue or a beast, but a living 
man; éret kal dvOpwrov céBovrar kata "AvaBw Kopny, ev 9 Kal tovTw 
Overat kat ért Bopdv ra tepeta Kderar. 6 Se per bACyov Payou ay Ta 
(dia ait ws dvOpdrw Taperkevacpeva. 

ita ut et eorum legibus incolantur (sc. civitates). It is 
assumed that the man whose soul is incarnated in the beast 
worshipped in the town (e.g. Thoth-Hermes, embodied in an 
ibis at Hermopolis,) had governed the town during his human life, 
and was the founder of its local ordinances,— especially, perhaps, of 
its religious usages, and such laws as that which made it a penal 
offence in that town to kill an animal which was freely killed and 


eaten in other places. . 
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et eorum nominibus nuncupentur. In some cases the town 
was named after the local god (e.g. Hermopolis) ; in other cases it 
was named after the beast in which the local god was embodied 
(e. g. Crocodilopolis). 

propterea bellis se lacessere Aegyptiorum solent civitates. 
This does not necessarily imply that in the writer’s own lifetime 
Egyptian towns were in the habit of waging war against one another 
on behalf of their sacred animals. The speaker is the prehistoric 
Trismegistus ; and traditions of such fighting would suffice to account 
for the statement which is put into his mouth. There may have 
been legends of actual wars waged on this ground in the past; and 
the mimic fighting which formed part of the ritual at some Egyptian 
festivals (see e.g. Hdt. 2. 63) might easily give rise to such legends. 
But there is evidence that even under Roman rule a riot or faction- 
fight was sometimes provoked or aggravated by insulting treatment 
of a sacred animal by men of a neighbouring town ; just as in India 
the slaughter of a cow by Mohammedans is now and then the cause 
of a riot, or an incident in a riot. An instance of war between 
neighbouring towns in the Ptolemaic period occurs in certain Greek 
papyri (Grenfell and Hunt, Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, Bad. I, 
1901, p. 57 ff.) describing a bitter quarrel which broke out in 
123 B.c. between the priests of Hermonthis and those of Pathyris 
and the adjacent Crocodilopolis (a little way above Thebes) con- 
cerning the possession of an island; the dispute lasted for some 
years, and led to fierce fighting between the people of these towns. 
One of the fights described took place at the sacred island of the 
crocodile-god Sobk; and during this engagement, ‘a number of 
priests (?) who were assisting the Crocodilopolites, and were probably 
inhabitants of the island, were routed and fled to the river, where 
many of them were drowned’. There is no express mention of 
sacred animals here; but when the assailants attacked the island 
of the crocodile-god, they probably did not spare the crocodile or 
crocodiles maintained there. Diodorus 1. 89. 5: some say that one 
of the early kings, acting on the principle ‘Divide et impera’, 
introduced the practice of animal-worship, drws éxéotwy 7d pev rap’ 
avrois Timpevov TeBowevr, Tov bé Tapa Tos GAos adiepwmévwv KaTa- 
ppovotvtwy, pydérote Spyovonoae Svvwvtar mavtes of Kar’ Alyvrtov.* 
kal TovTO €k Tay drorehecpdtwv pavepoy Elva’ TavTas yap Tos TANGLO- 
Xwpors Tpds aAjAovs Siadeperbat, tpoorKdrrovtas tats els TO 7 POELpy- 


* The same story is told in different words in Plut. /s. ef Os. 72. 
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péva rapavouiais. Plut. Zs. ef Os. 72: of de’ Evpuyxitat Kal’ ipas 
(about a. D. 100), tov Kvvorodurov tov o&ipvyxov ixOiv ecbidvtwv, 
kivas ovddaBdvres Kal Ovouvres ds fepetov katépayov' é«k b@ Tovrou 
Katagtdvres eis méAcuov GAAHAOVS TE Si€OnKav KaKds, Kal vorepov brd 
‘Popaiov cohalépevor dieréOnoav. Juvenal (Sat. 15) describes a similar 
fight between two Egyptian towns; ‘Inde furor vulgo, quod numina 
vicinorum | odit uterque locus, cum solos credat habendos | esse 
deos quos ipse colit.’ The people of one of these towns, he says, 
began the quarrel by jeering at those of the other, who were holding 
a religious festival (i.e. worshipping their special beast-god). 
Juvenal’s details are not to be trusted; he names the towns Ombos 
and Tentyra, but these places are so far apart that a fight between 
them would not be possible! ; and his story of cannibalism is hardly 
credible. Some such incident as he speaks of must however have 
occurred shortly before he wrote. Dio Cass. 42. 34 (about A.D. 220): 
‘The Egyptians make war on one another on behalf of the objects 
of their worship ; for with regard to some of these cults, they are not 
agreed among themselves, but are strongly opposed to one another, 
as well as to other races.’ 

27d. consecrabuntur (distribuentur MSS.) vero ...in monte 
Libyco. This is one of the detached fragments which have been 
thrown together in ch. 27. There can be little doubt that it 
originally followed and continued the account of the di ferrent 
in ch. 37. After speaking of gods whom he holds to have been 
prehistoric chiefs and sages, the writer proceeds to speak of another 
class of gods worshipped in Egypt, viz. the present and recent rulers 
of the land. It is possible that some intervening words or sentences 
have been lost; but the gap, if there is one, is probably not 
large. 

The verb with which the fragment began must have been muti- 
lated; and its place was supplied by repeating (with a change of 
tense) distribuuntur, the last word of the preceding fragment in 
ch. 27. The sense required may be obtained by writing consecra- 
buntur. 

Celsus (Orig. ¢ Ces. 8. 63) similarly speaks of the cult of the 
rulers in conjunction with that of other ‘terrestrial gods’: ri 16 
Sewdv rods THdE dpxovras cipeviferGar, Tos Te ddAovs (se. the ‘ dae- 


1 There was an Ombos near Tentyra; but Juvenal probably had in mind the 
famous centre of crocodile- worship farther south. 
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mons’ worshipped in the temples) xat robs ev dvOpurors duvaoras Kai 
Baorréas, ws otde rovrous avev daipovias tryvos TOY THOSE HELWpEVOvS 

conlocabuntur in civitate in summo initio Aegypti. The 
deified rulers of Egypt, unlike the local town-gods previously spoken 
of, must have been recognized as gods throughout the land; but 
their worship was centred in a single city; and this city the writer 
indicates by a description; as he indicated Arsinoe before. It is a 
city which, in the time of ‘Trismegistus, had not yet been founded ;. 
it is situated at the western extremity of Egypt; and since men of 
all races flock to it ‘by land amd sea’, it must be a maritime city, 
and a great commercial port. The only city which answers to this 
description is Alexandria; and there cannot be the slightest doubt 
that Alexandria is meant. 

Alexandria was the seat of the worship of its founder Alexander ; 
it was also the chief (though not the only) seat of worship, first of 
the Ptolemies, and afterwards of the Roman emperors. See Otto, 
Priester und Tempel, Index 1, s.v. Herrscherkult; and Bouché- 
Leclercq, Histoire des Lagides, Wl. 1-68. 

The body of Alexander was conveyed from Babylon to Memphis 
in 322-321 B.c. Ptolemy II transferred it from Memphis to 
Alexandria, and deposited it in a magnificent tomb-temple, called 
the Sua, which had been built there to receive it. The transference 
was certainly subsequent to the death of Ptolemy I in 283 B.c.; its 
exact date is not recorded, but Otto (I. 144-153) gives reasons for 
thinking that it probably took place in 274 B.c. At the time when 
the body was placed in the Sema, an official cult of Alexander was 
instituted there.} 4; 

A cult of Ptolemy I was established, after his death in 283 B.c., 
by his son and successor, who deified him under the name of eds 
Xwryp. Ptolemy I was buried beside Alexander in the Sema. (as 
were all the other Ptolemies after him), and must, from the time of 
his death, have been honoured there by rites of worship; but the 
special seat of his cult was at first not Alexandria, but Ptolemais, a 
Greek city which he had founded in Upper Egypt, and of which he 
became the town-god after his death. ath 

So far, divine honours had been rendered by the Greeks in Egypt 

* The mododxos Oeds of Alexandria was Sarapis (Julian Lp, ITI, Bidez and 
Cumont, 432d): but Alexander was worshipped there as the deified founder of 
the city. Cf. Julian Zp. 608 and c, 378C (to the Alexandrians) : ef ph Tov 


, la ‘ An 
AdéEav8 pov Tov oixatiy tuay Kat mpd ye TovTou Tov Oedy TOV péyay TOY dyimrarov 
Xapamy aldeiade, : . “2 ‘ 
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to dead rulers only, and not to the living. But Ptolemy II, on the 
death of his sister and wife Arsinoe in 270 8.c., took a further step. 
He deified not only her, but himself beside her (Otto II. 273); and 
the dead queen and the living king, under the name Geol ’AdeAgor 
(afterwards SiAadeAgo/) were associated with Alexander at the Sema 
as avvvaot Geot, and were worshipped there in conjunction with him. 
The successors of Ptolemy II followed his example, and went beyond 
it in making the living queen a deity as well as the living king. The 
dynastic cult was systematized in 215-210 B.c. by Ptolemy IV, who 
completed the series of royal couples by inserting Ptolemy I and his 
wife, the Geoi Swrhpes, between Alexander and the Geol “AdeAgpol; and 
from that time onward, each succeeding royal couple in turn was 
added to the list. of deities worshipped at the Alexandrian Sema. 
Thus in the Rosetta Stone (196 B.C.) the chief priest of the 
Alexandrian cult of the rulers bears the title tepeds ’AXeEdvdpov Kat 
Gedy Swrnpwv Kat Gedy “AdeAPdv Kat GeGv EvepyerGv Kal Gedv Pido- 
matopwv Kat Oeod "Exipavots Etyapicrov (the last-named being the 
reigning king, Ptolemy V, who was not yet married). At Ptolemais, 
the worship of the succeeding Ptolemies was similarly added to that 
of the founder and town-god, Ptolemy I. 

The cults so far mentioned, though strongly influenced by the 
religious atmosphere of Egypt, were Greek in form; the rites were 
performed by Greek priests, who were unconnected with the corpora- 
tion of the Egyptian priesthood; and it was chiefly the Greek 
subjects of the Ptolemies, massed together in Alexandria, that took 
part in the worship, and thereby expressed their loyalty to the 
reigning dynasty, probably for the most part without any serious 
belief in the divinity of their very human kings and queens. The 
attitude of the native Egyptians towards their rulers was different. 
From the earliest times, the kings of Egypt had been regarded as 
divine ; they were sons of the Sun-god, and incarnations of Horus ; 
and at least since the time of the New Kingdom, 1500 B.c. (Otto II, 
p. 270), the living king was worshipped as a god. When he had 
died and ‘departed to heaven’, he was of course still a god. The 
people in general might be less directly concerned with a deity who 
had ceased to dwell among them in the flesh; but.a temple or 
mortuary chapel was usually built in connexion with his tomb ; the 
duty of performing the customary rites there was committed to a 
body of priests endowed for the purpose; and the cult of a dead 
king sometimes lasted for many centuries. Even in Ptolemaic ttmes, 
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some of the kings of the earliest dynasties still had priests assigned 
to them. (For details as to the worship of dead kings, see Petrie 
Hist. of Egypt, passim.) The Ptolemies succeeded to the position of 
the native kings, and were regarded in the same way by their 
Egyptian subjects. In their eyes, the ruler was necessarily an 
incarnate god; and the ceremony of coronation by the Egyptian 
priests (which is called dvaxAyrjpia, i.e. ‘proclamation-ceremony ’, 
by Polybius,) did not change the man into a god, but was a formal 
recognition of the fact that he was a god already (imdpywv Geos éx 
feod Kat Geas, Rosetta Stone), and a declaration that he was henceforth 
to be worshipped. The Rosetta Stone (Mahafly, Lmpire of the 
Ptolemies, p. 316 ff.) is a decree enacted by the synod of the 
Egyptian priests on the occasion of the coronation of Ptolemy V 
at Memphis ; and the operative clauses of the decree are those by 
which the worship of him is instituted or augmented. It is resolved 
(1) that in every Egyptian temple shall be set up a piece of sculpture 
representing ‘the god Epiphanes Eucharistos’ (i.e. the god-king 
Ptolemy V) and the chief god of the temple side by side, and that 
the priests shall do reverence (Oepazrevewv) to these portraits (eixoves) 
thrice a day; (2) that in every Egyptian temple shall be placed 
a cult-image (oavov) of the god-king, enclosed in a portable shrine 
(vads); that this shrine shall be set up as an object of worship 
(xafidptoar) in the most holy place of the temple, together with the 
shrines of the other gods; and that at the great festivals, when the 
shrines of the gods are carried in procession, that of the god-king 
shall be carried with the rest; (3) that at every Egyptian temple 
certain monthly and yearly festivals shall be celebrated in honour 
of the god-king, who shall on these days be worshipped with 
‘sacrifices and libations and all other customary rites’; and (4) that 
the priests of the other gods shall add to their titles the fresh title 
‘priest of the god Epiphanes Eucharistos’, 

The €davov there spoken of corresponds to the ‘man-made god’ of 
Ascl. II1; and the rites prescribed imply a belief, or at least the 
simulation of a belief, that one and the same divine soul is 
embodied in all the numerous €dava, as well as in the human body 
of the living king. 

The contrast between the attitude of the Greeks in Egypt towards 
their rulers and that of the native Egyptians tended to diminish as 
time went on; and the Ptolemies deliberately sought to assimilate 
the different usages by which the two races expressed their reverence 
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for their kings. It was no doubt chiefly with this object that the 
practice of worshipping the living king, long established in the 
Egyptian cult, was adopted in the Greek cult. On the other hand 
the Egyptian priests, who were accustomed to worship the living king 
as a avvvaos Oeds in all their temples, took over from the Greek cult 
the practice of associating the queen with the king, and also that of 
including the deceased royal couples among the deities worshipped 
in every temple. And besides the kings and queens, some other 
members of the royal family were added to the number of the gods 
worshipped by the Egyptians. The Decree of Canopus (Mahaffy, 
Empire of the Ptolemies, p, 229 ff.) is a resolution passed by the 
synod of Egyptian priests in 238 B.c. A young daughter of the 
reigning king, Ptolemy III, has recently died (merpAGer eis tov d€évaov 
Kogpov,—els Oeovs perndOev); and the priests announce that they 
hereby resolve ‘to pay her everlasting honours in all the temples of 
the land’. She is to be worshipped by the celebration of a yearly 
festival at every Egyptian sanctuary; a cult-image of her (tepov 
dyakpa,—a ‘man-made deity ’,) is to be placed in each of the chief 
temples ; and in all religious processions, this image is to be carried 
in the arms of a priest, ‘in order that it may be seen and honoured 
and worshipped by all men’. ‘The little princess was not a deity in 
her lifetime. She has become a deity at death; but this, according 
to Egyptian notions, might be said of every beatified soul, whether 
of royal race or not. She is already a deity; but by the setting up 
of the cult-images in the temples, and by the rites of worship 
instituted, she is made a ‘terrestrial’ deity. 

Some of the Ptolemies not only received divine honours in their 
own names, but identified themselves with some recognized Greek 
or Egyptian deity, and received worship in that capacity. Thus at 
Ptolemais there was a priestess of ‘Cleopatra (I), the mother of 
Amon, the resplendent Isis’ (Otto I. 159, n. 2). There is mention 
of a priest of "lows peyaAn paytnp ev ; and this goddess is probably 
Cleopatra III (2. p. 158). Ptolemy XIII was officially styled véos 
Avvucos. The belief, real or feigned, which underlies this practice 
is that the deity in question is incarnated in the living man or woman. 
Similarly Horace (Od. 1. 2. 41) hints that Augustus is perhaps an 
incarnation of the god Hermes. 

After the annexation of Egypt by Augustus, Alexander ‘was still 
worshipped with Greek rites at the Sema as before ; and under Roman 
rule, the festival of the deified founder of the city long continued to 
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be celebrated in Alexandria. Julius Valerius 3. 35 (about a. D. 300) : 
‘obitus eius (sc. Alexandri) diem etiam nunc Alexandriae sacratissi- 
mam habent.’ This cult of Alexander was probably maintained 
until the abolition of Paganism (OttoI, p. 154). But the cult of the 
Ptolemies, both in its Greek form at Alexandria, and in its Egyptian 
form in all the temples of the national religion, was abandoned on 
the downfall of the dynasty; and in its place was instituted the cult 
of the Roman rulers. 

On the deification of the Azvinzcipes at Rome and in the provinces, 
see Marquardt, Staa/sverwaltung III. 463 ff., and Boissier, Religion 
romaine 1, 109-186. . In instituting the worship of deceased rulers, 
the Roman government gave official expression to beliefs and senti- 
ments which had spread to Italy from the Greek kingdoms of the 
East, and above all from Egypt; though some foundation for the 
practice might also be found in native Italian usages, such as the family 
worship of the Dé Afanes and the Zares. At Rome, an official cult 
of the ving ruler was never instituted ; and of the earlier principes, 
only a few (e.g. Caligula and Domitian) demanded divine honours 
from their subjects. Aurelian (A.D. 270-275) was the first Roman 
emperor who styled himself dews on his coins (Schiller, Gesch. der 
rim. Katserzeit 1. 867). Towards the end of the fourth century, 
Vegetius (2. 5) writes ‘Imperatori, cum Augusti nomen accepit, 
tamquam praesenti et corporali deo fidelis est praestanda devotio ’. 

The first man who was worshipped after death by order of the 
Roman government was Julius Caesar, who had already been 
recognized as a god ‘persuasione vulgi’ (Suet. Zelius 88), when in 
42 B.c. the Senate established a cult of Divus Julius. The pre- 
cedent was followed in the case of Augustus’ and others; and thus 
came into existence a new class of Roman state-gods, the Dia and 
Divae. In A.bd. 224, twenty of these deities were officially 
recognized ; in the time of Constantine, the number had risen to 
about thirty-seven. 


~ 1 The word ‘deification’ is apt to suggest a wrong notion. The process is 
correctly described in Tac. Avw, 1, 10: ‘( Augusto) templum et caelestes religiones 
decernuntur’; and in a calendar quoted by Marquardt (III. 467): ‘eo die Augusto 
honores caelestes a senatu decreti.’ The senators did not claim power to change a 
dead man into a god; but they professed belief that he had become a god, and 
instituted a priesthood, a temple, and an annual festival for his worship. It is true 
that Manilius (4. 927) says, with reference to Divus Julius and the anticipated 
apotheosis of Augustus, ‘iam facit ipse (homo) deos, mittitque ad sidera numen’ ; 
and Tacitus (4x. 1.73. 3) quotes Tiberius as writing ‘decretum patri suo caelum’; 
but such phrases are not to be taken literally. 
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But in the East, the cult of the living ruler, which was indigenous 
in Egypt and in some parts of Asia, had, since the time of Alexander, 
been adopted by the Greeks, and was almost universally accepted 
among them’ long before the Roman annexation of Egypt. Even 
under the Republic, Roman proconsuls had frequently received 
divine honours in these regions ; Marcus Antonius was only accept- 
ing a part which was thrust upon him when he appeared in public in 
the character of a present god in Alexandria, Ephesus, and Athens ; 
and when Augustus had established peace and prosperity, temples 
and priesthoods for his worship sprang into existence in all the eastern 
provinces. In this movement the Greeks in Egypt took part together 
with the rest of the Greek-speaking East. In the reign of Augustus, 
a Kaisareion was built in Alexandria ; and it is to be presumed that 
it was first used for the worship of the Divws Julius and the living 
Augustus ;* that the successors of Augustus also were worshipped 
there during their lives; and that those of them at least who were 
added to the official list of the Roman Divi continued to be wor- 
shipped there after death.® Later on, a Hadrianeion was built in 
Alexandria, and must have served as an additional temple for the 
worship of the rulers in that city. Some members of the imperial 
family were, like some of the Ptolemies before, identified with 
particular deities ; e. g. Plotina, the wife of Trajan, was honoured as 
"Adpoditn Gea vewrepa (Otto I. 159, n. 2). 

The example of the Alexandrian Greeks was followed by the 
Greeks settled in other parts of Egypt; we hear of Kazsareta or Sebasteia 
at Arsinoe, Oxyrhynchus, Hermopolis, and Elephantine,a Hadrianeion 
at Memphis, and perhaps a Hadrianeion at Arsinoe (Otto I. 11). At the 
same time, the native Egyptian priests transferred to the Roman rulers 
the divine honours which they had previously rendered to the Ptole- 
mies ; and it appears that both the living pzimceps and the Divi were 
associated as ovvaor Ocoi with the local gods in the temples under the 


1 Plutarch (/s. e¢ Os. 24) speaks with strong disapproval of the cult of living 
rulers : «i 5€ Ties éfapOévtes bd peyadavyias, .. . dua vedrnTt kal dyvoig preydpevor 
Ti puxny, Hed’ UBpews edéavro Oe@y éravupias Kai vadv idpvaes, Bpaxdy HvOnoev H 
3ééa xpévov. But among the Pagan Greeks of that period, such a decided con- 
demnation of the practice is exceptional. ; ; 

2 There is direct evidence of a Greek cult of the living Augustus in the Sedasteton 
at Philae in 13-12 B.c.; and the cult of Augustus had probably been established 
earlier in Alexandria (Otto II, p. 279). ‘ ; 

Philo, Zeg. ad Gaium 22, 151, VI, p. 183 Cohn, describes the Sedasteton at 
Alexandria as a magnificent building. Was this Sedasecon identical with the 
Kaisareton, or was it a distinct and separate temple ? ; ‘ 

3 There are mentions of dpxvepets S¢8aoray in Alexandria, and also in some other 


Egyptian towns. Otto I. 61, 136, II. 190. 
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control of the Egyptian priesthood throughout the land.’ But the local 
rites, whether Greek or Egyptian, with which the emperors were wor- 
shipped in the other towns of Egypt must have been of small im- 
portance compared with the central Greek cult of the Roman rulers in 
Alexandria ; and it is of the latter alone that the Hermetist speaks, 
In A. D. 270, the approximate date of Asc/. III, the dead ‘ rulers of the 
land’ who were officially worshipped in Alexandria must have been 
Alexander and some thirty Roman Div. During the Palmyrene 
occupation of Egypt, the living emperor Claudius, in whose name 
Vaballathus ruled the country, may also have been worshipped there ; 
but in those troubled times the cult of the living ruler may perhaps 
have been suspended. 

Modo tamen hoc in tempore ubi isti sunt? /s¢// must mean 
gui terrae dominantur, i. ¢. the rulers, dead or living, whom the writer 
supposes to have been worshipped as gods in the time of Trismegistus ; 
and wéi isti sunt must mean ‘ what city in Egypt is the seat of their 
cult?’ Perhaps conlocati (xaOSpvyévor) may have dropped out before 
sunt, 

As Trismegistus lived in the time of ‘King Ammon’, it would 
seem that the rulers here spoken of must be Amon and other gods 
of the same class, whom the writer assumes to have been ancient 
kings of Egypt. It is strange that Asclepius should need to be told 
where the deified kings of his own time are worshipped ; but perhaps 
the writer has inserted this question merely because he wishes to give 
his own answer to it. 

in maxima civitate in monte Libyco. What city is this? 
Apparently, Arsinoe again; for that is the only important town in 
Egypt which is ‘in the Libyan mountain’. But if zs¢/ are national 
gods such as Amon and Osiris, how can it be said that their cult 
is established in one particular city or nome alone?? We should 
rather have expected to be told either that they are collectively 
worshipped in all parts of Egypt, or that the chief seat of the cult of 
each of them is in a different city. 


+ Otto I, 11. There is evidence of worship of the living ruler in Egyptian 
temples, in the case of Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius, Nero, and Trajan. An 
Egyptian priest at Heliopolis in A.D. 210-211 bears the title dpyempopyrns TaVv 
kupiav Adtoxpatépay SeBacray (2b. II. 278,n.6). The birthdays of the Roman 
emperors were celebrated as festivals (and this implies that the emperors were 
worshipped) at the temple of Socnopaeus in the Fayum (2, II. 9, n. 3). These 
birth-festivals were called jyépar ceBaorai (7b. 10, n. 1). Similar festivals were 
celebrated in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus at Arsinoe ; and the cult in this 
temple appears to have been Egyptian, and not Greek (2d. I. ro). 

2 See vol. IV, Addenda. 
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Perhaps we might account for this answer to Asclepius’ question 
by assuming that the writer is an inhabitant of the Arsinoite nome 
(which is also suggested by the fact that he localizes the cult of 
Imhotep-Asclepius there), and that he believes some famous sanctuary 
in his own neighbourhood to have been the chief seat of the cult of 
the rulers in ancient times, just as Alexandria is the chief seat of 
that cult in his own day. It is possible that the sanctuary of which 
he is thinking is the Labyrinth, which was situated at the entrance 
to the Fayum, about twelve miles from Arsinoe. The Labyrinth was 
still one of the famous sights of Egypt in the second century A. D. ; 
Aelius Aristides, 36. 1, speaks of it as such, and mentions it next to 
the pyramids. Herodotus (2. 148) was told that it had been built 
by the twelve kings who reigned over Egypt in the time of 
Sennacherib, and was intended as a memorial of the twelve together 
(kat 59 ode pynpoovva edoge Auréc Oar Kowy). Herodotus is mistaken 
about the date, but his story indicates the existence of a tradition 
that the Labyrinth was a national memorial of ancient kings, and 
therefore a place where ancient kings were likely to have been 
worshipped. Strabo, 17. 37, p. 811, says that the number of courts in 
the Labyrinth was the same as the ancient number of the Egyptian 
nomes ; Pliny, Vat. “ist. 36. 13, also says that its divisions corre- 
sponded in number with the nomes, and adds that it contained 
‘temples of all the gods of Egypt’. Itis therefore not unlikely that in 
the third century A. p. the people of the district believed the Labyrinth 
to have been in ancient times the centre of the national life, and the 
common meeting-place of all Egyptians for political and religious 
purposes, among which the cult of the rulers would be included. 
Some of the kings of the XIIth dynasty had been buried in the 
neighbourhood of the Labyrinth, and must have been worshipped 
in that district after their deaths; and a tradition of this cult may 
possibly have survived down to the time when Asc/. III was written. 

38a. Et horum...(evocatio) cuiusmodi est {qualitas|? The 
meaning of this question is determined by the answer which follows ; 
Asclepius must have asked by what means beatified souls are 
induced to enter the bodies prepared for them in the Egyptian 
temples, viz. the cult-images. As the verb evocare was used above to 
describe this process, I have inserted evocatio. Perhaps guvalitas may 
have arisen out of gwadis est, an alternative for catusmodt est. 

Constat . .. de herbis, de lapidibus, et de aromatibus 
divinitatis naturam in se habentibus. In Egyptian rites of 
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public worship, as well as in the private practice of magicians, muchuse 
was made of sacred plants and stones, and the burning of incense and 
other fragrant substances. Compare the doctrine of the Egyptian priest 
in Abammonts Resp. 5. 23; ovd& riyv tAnv obv adlornow ovde THs TGV BeA- 
ridvew perovaias’ Gate bon réAca kal KaOapa Kal dyaoeidis trapxet, a pos 
Gedv tirodoyyv eorw otk dvdppootos,... Tadra obv KaTWodoa 7 Oeoup- 
yeh) TEXVN, KOWGS Te obTwat (Kal) Kar’ OiKkELOTYTA EKdOTY TOV Oedv Tas 
zpoopdpous irodoxas aveupioxovea, ovpmTéKet moAAdKis Aovs Bordvas 
Ga dpdpara dAXNa Te Towadra tepd Kai réLeva Kal OeoedH, Kamevta dard 
rdvrwv tovtwv trodoxiv bAoTeAR Kal Kabapay darepyderat. ‘There is 
nothing to hinder matter from participation in the divine ; so that all 
matter which is perfect, pure, and good is not unsuited to serve as 
a receptacle of gods. In view of this, the theurgic art discovers the 
receptacles which are appropriate to the gods in general and to each 
god in particular, and often combines together stones, plants, 
animals, and spices, and other material things that are holy, 
perfect, and godlike, and out of all these, constructs a complete and 
pure receptacle (into which a god may enter).’ Origen, c. Ceds. 8. 61, 
describes the Pagan worshipper as tov weprepyaCopevov datpovwv dve- 
para Kal duvdpes Kal rpdées Kal érwdas, kal Bordvas oikelas daipoct, Kat 
A(Gous Kal tas ev adrois yAudas, katadAnAovs Tals Twapadedopevats Etre 
VoupBorrkats! (Zege -Kds) cite drwadHrore poppais Sarpdvev. Plutarch, 
Is. et Os. 52 and 80, speaks of certain fragrant substances (pyrivy, 
opvpva, and xd¢u), the burning of which forms part of the daily 
Egyptian worship of the Sun-god. 

In the process of ‘god-making’, no doubt certain sacred herbs 
and stones were attached to the image or placed near it, and 
certain fragrant substances burnt before it, in order to attract the 
divine soul which was to be embodied.1. The evocatio must 
have included other rites as well, which are not here mentioned ; 
there must at any rate have been a verbal invocation of the divine 
being. 

Having spoken of the rites by which the beatified soul is induced 
to enter the image, the writer goes on to speak of the rites by which 
it is induced to remain there, and to dwell permanently in the temple. 
These are the ordinary rites of Egyptian temple-worship ; they consist 
chiefly, he says, of sacrifices and hymns. If these rites are discon- 
tinued, the divine souls embodied in the images will quit them, and 


1 See vol. IV, Addenda. 
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depart from earth to heaven; and thus, when the Christians abolish 
the temple-cults, ‘e terris est ad caelum recursura divinitas’, and 
‘(Aegyptus) numinum praesentia destituetur’ (ch. 24 b): there will 
no longer be ‘terrestrial gods ’. 

The Hermetist’s view of the effect produced by the temple-rites 
was shared by many of the Christians of the time, with the difference 
that they believed the beings attracted and gratified by the rites to 
be devils. Origen (c. Ceds. 8. 60) quotes Celsus as saying ypi) yap tows 
ovK dmoteiv dvdpdor codois, ot dy hace dibre TOV piv Tepryeiwv Saypdvov 
TO wAELoTOV, yeveres GvVTETHKOS, Kal Tpornwpevov aipatt Kal Kvicon Kar 
feAwdiats, Kat GdAots Til ToLovTous TpoTdedepévor, Kpeirrov oddev SvvaLT? 
dy Tod Oeparedoa copa Kal pédrovoav tixnv dvOpwHrw Kal wddAE mpo- 
eurety «tT... Commenting on this, Origen (7d. 63) says Ké\cos etre 
pev ev TO rept Kkvicoys Kal aipatos, dv xpnlovor datpoves, raAnOH. Lb. 
7. 64, Origen implies his agreement with the view that daemons 
Towoicde Tapakabelovrar oxypacr Kat xwplois (sc. altars, temples, and 
images), 7rou t76 Two payyavedv KataxnAnbevres (e.g. by the use of 
herbae, lapides, and aromata), 7) Kat ddAws duvynbévtes rpoKxataaBeiv 
€avTots TOToUs, ev ois THS TOV Ovopevwv aropopas Aixvws petadapPBavovTes 
Tapdvopov yooviv Kal tapavépnws Onpacwvra. Firmicus Maternus De 
err. prof. rel. 13. 4 (A.D. 350): ‘Sed et in ipso simulacro (of Sarapis), 
sicut in ceteris, ex assiduis sacrificiis immundi daemonum spiritus 
colliguntur. Nihil enim operantur victimae et cruor ex assidua 
pecudum caede profusus, nisi ut daemonum substantia, qui diaboli 
procreatione generantur, ex isto sanguine nutriatur.’ 

Porphyry, De aédsz. 2. 38 ff., distinguishes between beneficent and 
maleficent daemons, and agrees with the Christians in holding that 
it is the maleficent daemons alone that take pleasure in animal 
sacrifices ; obrou of xaipovres “AoUBH Te Kvicn Te”, dv Gv adtrdv ro 
TVEVPLATLKOV ” Kat TWLATLKOV WlaiveTat. fn yap TOUTO aT mots kat ava- 
Ovpudoect morxihus did TOV woiKihov, Kat Svvapotra: Tals €« Tov aipdtwv 
Kal capkav Kvicats. 610 wuveros avip Kal cddpwv ebAaBnOjoeTaL ToLav- 
ras xpjoOar Ovoias, d0° dv érvamdoeras Tpds EavTdv TOs ToLovTOVS. 

in modum ecaelestis harmoniae. This may be a reference to 
the Pythagorean ‘music of the spheres’. But in the old Egyptian 
documents, there is frequent mention of gods adoring a higher god ; 
and this notion also may be in the writer’s mind. Cf. the hymn 


: 4 es \ ap 
1 Celsus however added (76. 8. 63) @adAov oinréov rods Eaipovas pndevos xp eu’, 
Boat ees - > PS agttede 
pde SetaOai Twos, dAAA Xalpew Tos TO evaeRes Apwar mpds adrous. 
2 avevparixds here means ‘ gaseous’ 
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sung by the Surdues in Corp. Land XIII. Ase? I. 9: God sent the 
Muses down to earth, ‘ut . .. caelestibus laudibus nec in terris 
harmoniae suavitas defuisset ’. 

39-40 a: concerning /eimarmene. The functions of the d 
caelestes and the di ¢errent, as described in ch. 38 b, together include 
the whole administration of the universe ; no separate function there- 
fore is left for Heimarmene. But the term ciwappévy was too 
prominent in the philosophy of the time to be ignored ; the writer 
therefore felt himself obliged to find a place for this power, and did 
so by identifying it with the agency of the di cae/estes collectively, or 
with a certain part of that agency. Similarly, in ch. 19 b we were 
told that Heimarmene presides over the movements of the seven 
planetary spheres, and thereby puts in operation ‘the unchanging 
law of change’ in the sublunar world. But in ch. 19 b, Heimarmene 
was described as one of the ovoudpxar, 1. e. as a personal deity, of the 
same order as Zeus Hypatos; in ch. 39, the personality disappears, 
and the word eijappévy is used as an abstract term, on a par with 
dvayxn and ragis. It seems that in his two accounts of Heimarmene 
(19 b and 39) the writer was following two different authorities, and 
took no pains to harmonize them. 

7 cipappevn (Sc. potpa) as a substantive occurs several times in 
Plato (e.g. Gorg. 512, where tiv ciwappevny otd ay eis expvyou is 
quoted as a proverbial saying), and once in Aristotle Poet. 1455 a 11).’ 
But the Stoics were the first to bring the word into current use as a 
substantive with a definite cosmologic meaning ; and it is manifest 
that the account of ecipapyévy in Asc. III. 39 f. is derived from Stoic 
sources. Zeno, the founder of Stoicism, defined cipappévy as dvvapuis 
KuyTiKy THS VAns KaTa TaiTa Kal woa’Tws, and said that it might 
equally well be called zpdvow and vats (Aetius, Diels Doxogr. 
p. 322). Chrysippus wrote a book Ilepi civapyevys, and spoke 
much of eiyapyévn throughout his writings. (See Diels 7d., and 
Arnim, Stoic. vet. fragm. II, pp. 264-298.) He said that cipappévy 
is 6 rod Kdcpov Adyos (the design or plan of the universe) ; that it is 
Adyos TOV ev 79 KT pw Tpovoig Stockovpévwv ; and that it is Adyos Kal dv 
Ta pev yeyovora yeyove TH OE ywwopeva yiverat TH OE YevnTpEva yernoeTat. 
Elsewhere, in place of Adyos, he spoke of % dA7jGea (meaning, 

1 The word civappévn is used by Theophrastus, Phys. opin. 1, Diels Doxogr, 
p- 476, where Theophr. is reporting an opinion of Heraclitus; and it is said to 
have been used by Heraclitus himself (Aetius, Diels Dox. p. 322). Another 


instance in Theophrastus is reported by Alex. Aphrod. De anima, fin. (Zeller 
Arist, Eng. tr. Il, p. 371) and Aetius, Diels Dox. p. 325. i 
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perhaps, the predetermined truth concerning future events), 4 airéa, 
) pvows, and % dvéyxyn as equivalent to civappévy. He said that # 
ovata Tis cipappevys is Svvayis tvevparicy (i.e. a power inherent in 
the material zvedua which pervades the Kosmos), rdéev tod mavrds 
dtoxytixy’ also (Theodoret, supplemented by Stobaeus, Diels 7d.) 
pydev diaper tod eipappévov rd KATHVAyKACHEVOV, €lvaL O€ THV €l- 
pappevay Kivnow aidiov cvvexh Kal Teraypevny, || Kar’ eruTAoKiy pepov 
ovvnptiopevnv. Aul. Gell. 7 (6). 2. 3: eiuappevnv esse dicitt (Chry- 
sippus) pvoikhy twa obvtaéw tov bdwy, & dudlov TOV ETEPWV TOS ETEPOLS 
eraxodovbovvtwv, ... arapaBdrov obans THs Tovavrns émimdoKys. Plut. 
Stoic. repugn. 47. 4: Chrysippus said pydev toyerOar pyde kivetoba 
pydé rovAdxicrov addws 7) Kata Tov Tod Awds Adyov (design), dv TH 
ciwapyevyn tov adrov <ivat, Lb. 47.5: TH ciwappévnv airiav dvixyrov 
Kal akwAvtov Kal atperrov amrodaivuv. 

In his cosmology, Chrysippus postulated an unalterable destiny 
(that is, an all-including system of invariable ‘laws of nature’, or 
sequences of cause and effect, such as is assumed by modern science) ; 
but in his ethics, he asserted the free will and responsibility of man ; 
and he was much occupied with the problem of reconciling the one 
with the other. Cf. the fragment of Cic. De fato quoted by Aul. 
Gell. 7 (6). 2. 15: ‘Chrysippus, aestuans laboransque quonam 
(pacto) explicet et fato omnia fieri et esse aliquid in nobis, intricatur 
hoc modo.’ His somewhat obscure teaching on this subject was 
vigorously attacked by Carneades ; and the substance of Carneades’ 
criticism (or rather, of the report of it transmitted by Carneades’ 
pupil Clitomachus, 129-111 B.C.) is preserved in Cic. De fato, and 
Plut. Sto. repugn. 47. (Schmekel, P#i2. der mittl. Stoa, pp. 155-184.) 

The later Stoics closely followed Chrysippus in their doctrine of 
destiny. Posidonius wrote a book on cipappévy. Cic. De divina- 
tione t. 55. 125 (based on Posidonius): ‘fieri igitur omnia fato ratio 
cogit fateri. Fatum autem id appello, quod Graeci civappeévyy, id est 
ordinem seriemque causarum, cum causa causae nexa rem ex se 
gignat. Ea est ex omni aeternitate fluens veritas sempiterna. .. . 
Ex quo intelligitur ut fatum sit... causa aeterna rerum, cur et ea 
quae praeterierunt facta sint, et quae instant fiant, et quae sequentur 
futura sint.’ Seneca, who drew largely from Posidonius, speaks of 
fatum to the same effect, and insists strongly and repeatedly on the 
immutability of destiny, but also recognizes free will in man ; (Vat. 
quaest, 2. 38. 3, ‘cum de ista re agetur, dicam quemadmodum manente 
fato aliquid sit in hominis arbitrio.’ 
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The teaching of the Stoics in general on ciwappévy is thus 
summarized :—Aetius, Diels Doxogr. p. 322: Ti pev advayKny 
dvikntov dacw airtay cat Biacticyy, tiv dS cipappévyv oupT)oKyy 
aitiav TeTaypevnv’ év  ovprhowy Kal TO wap as, Gore TA pev 
FeiudpOar! rau S& Sdveypapbar' (‘scridendum cipapta .. . dveyapra’ 
Diels). 2d. p. 324: (riv ewappevyy ctvac) elppov airidv, rovréore Tag 
Kal éemurvvoecw arapaBarov. Diog. Laert. 7. 149: gore de elpappevn 
airla Tov dvtwv elpomevy, 3) Adyos Kad’ dv 6 Kdopos dieEdyerar. 

39. [ante] [jcaelestes dii...singula||. The sentence ‘caelestes 
,..singula’ is obviously out of place between the question about 
eiapuévy and the answer to that question. When transposed, it 
serves as a suitable conclusion to ch. 38b. But the meaningless 
word ane remains to be accounted for. Is it possible that it is a 
corrector’s note, intended to indicate that the sentence to which it is 
prefixed ought to be placed ‘ before’ Asclepius’ question ? 

semper sibi catenatis ((necessita(ti)s)) nexibus vincta(e). 
eiappévn can hardly be said to be ‘ bound to itself’; it is the events 
produced by ciapyevn that are bound together in the chain of 
causation ; .e. each necessarily results from another which precedes 
it. We must therefore read viéncfae in place of vincta. For the 
notion of a chain of causes, cf. (in addition to the passages quoted 
above) Cic. De fato (discussion of the doctrine of Chrysippus) 20, 
‘causarum series sempiterna’: 27, ‘ex aeternitate causa causam 
serens’: 31, ‘omnia naturali conligatione conserte contexteque 
fiunt’. Seneca, Dial. 12. 8. 3: ‘inmutabilis causarum inter se 
cohaerentium series.’ 

H adrds 6 Beds, H i pet exetvov Tetaypévyn ((évépyera)).—aut deus 
summus, aut ab ipso deo qui secundus effectus est. Destiny 
may be either identified with God, or described as that évépyea (of 
God) which ranks next to God himself, i.e. as the highest of God’s 
évépyecat. For the identification of destiny with God, cf. Chrysippus, 
in Philodemus, Diels Doxogr. p. 545: xal mpdvoray (?) dvoudler bat 
tov Ala, Kal tiv Kowny Tdvtwv Picow, Kal cipappéevyy, Kal avayknv. Sen. 
De benef. 4.7. 2: Shunc eundem (sc. deum or Iovem) et fatum si 
dixeris, non mentieris. Nam cum fatum nihil aliud sit quam series 
inplexa causarum, ille est prima omnium causa, ex qua ceterae 
pendent.’ Jd. 4. 8. 3: naturam voca, fatum, fortunam; omnia 
eiusdem dei nomina sunt varie utentis sua potestate.’ Mat. guaest. 
2. 45: ‘vis illum (sc. Jovem) fatum vocare : non errabis: hic est, ex 
quo suspensa sunt omnia, causa causarum.’ ‘The Stoics’ in Arius 
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Didymus, Diels Dox. p. 465: kal? dcov d3é eipopevy Adyw Tava d.orKel 
drapaPdrws e adiov, tpocovopdaler Oa ciwappevnv (sc. tov Oedv). ‘The 
Stoics’ in Diog. Laert. 7. 135: & eivat Oedv Kal vodv Kat eipapperyv 
kal Ava. 

Posidonius is reported by Aetius, Diels Dox. p. 324, as saying 
(riv civappévny civar) tpirgv dard Atds* xpdrov piv yap evar tov Aia, 
devrepov 8& THY dicu, tpirov S€ tiv etwappéevnv. The Hermetist, in 
Ascl. III. 19 b, agrees with this statement of Posidonius in making 
eiuappévy ‘third from Zeus’; but in ch. 39, he assigns to it either 
the first place or the second. It is possible that Posidonius in one 
passage distinguished ciwapyévn from Zeus and ¢vous, and placed it 
below them, but in other passages identified it (as Seneca does) with 
either or both of them. 

The words kat y ElMapTy, which follow ” be El pappLEevy éoré in Lydus, 
cannot be right. The rare adjective eiuaptdés occurs in Plut. Vit. 
Alex. 30 fin. (eipapros xpovos) ; but it serves no purpose here. A 
clause inserted by a later hand must have been corrupted into this 
meaningless phrase. The original form of the interpolation may 
perhaps be inferred from Cornutus (first century a.p.) Zheologiae 
Graecae compendium (C. Lang) 13: eipappévy S€é éore Kal iv pépapmra 
Kal ouveiAyrrae mdvra év Taser Kal oToLxw pa ExovTL Tépas TA yryvopeva. 
It seems probable that some one inserted this Stoic explanation of 
the word ciwappévy in Lydus’ text of the TéAcos Adyos, and that 
Kal? nv fépmapmrrae (wavra) was subsequently altered into kati 7” 
eimapTy. 

kai mwdvtTwv odpaviwy Te Kai emyelwy peta THs dvdyKns (Kata Oetov 
vopov) tdéis.—et omnium caelestium terrenarumque rerum 
firmata divinis legibus disciplina. The translator’s reading of 
the Greek seems to have differed from that of Lydus.  raéis (which 
is rendered by ordo below) is satisfactory in sense. D¢sciplina, 
which stands in place of ragis here, is used by the translator else- 
where as a rendering of érucrjuyn; but the Hermetist cannot have 
called ciwappévn an ériotypyn. It is possible that the original word 
was ovvraéis, and that the translator took this to mean a system of 
science. 

There is nothing in Lydus’ Greek to correspond to divinis legibus. 
But a mention of God’s ordinance is needed ; for the writer’s object 
in this passage is to explain that eiuappyévn is not an independent 
power, but is either identical with or immediately dependent on the 
will of God. (Cf. ch. 40a zt.) I have therefore inserted cata Getov 
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vduov. The superfluous words xat véuos which occur below in Lydus 
may have arisen out of a transposition of xara Oeov vopor. 

For the statement that efwappévy is a rats, cf. Chrysippus (quoted 
above): dvvayis . .. Ta&er TOD wavTds StorxynTUCy -—KUnoW aidiov ovvex? 
kal reraypevnv:—vorxyy tia otvtagw tov dhov. ‘The Stoics’, 
cuprAroKiy altiOv Teraynevnv :—rdéw Kal erot’vderw drapaBarov. 
Iamblichus, Stob. 1. 5. 17, vol. i, p. 81 W.: pilav otv tagw, méoas 
rages dpod repraBodtoav év abty, TV ctmappevnv ahopirréov. 

Haec itaque cipappévy et necessitas... conexae sunt glutino. 
This clause is omitted in Lydus; but it must have been present in 
the original, because an explicit mention of cipapyévy and dvadyxn 
together is needed to make the following 4 pév .. . # d¢ intelligible. 

H pev adtas kve Tas apxds Tov mpaypdroy, H S€ Katavaykdter kai Ta 
Té\n yvéoOar.—quarum prior ecipappévy rerum omnium initia 
parit, necessitas vero cogit ad effectum quae ex illius 
primordiis pendent. What is the meaning of dpyad and réAn here ? 
It might be supposed that dpyaé means ‘causes’, and réAn (= dzro- 
te\ecpara) means ‘effects’. But how are ‘the causes’ and ‘the 
effects’ to be distinguished? If we regard the succession of events 
as an unbroken chain of cause and effect (‘rerum omnium quae 
geruntur semper sibi catenatis necessitatis nexibus vinctae’), every 
event is at once an effect of other events which have preceded, and 
a cause of other events which will follow; and the only dpy7 which 
is not also a réAos is the original creation of the Kosmos. It seems 
therefore that the writer must here be thinking, not of the cosmic 
process as a whole, but rather of the lives of individual men. ‘The 
course of a man’s life is predetermined once for all, at the moment 
of birth, by e«iapyeévn, or in other words, by the operation of the 
heavenly bodies (in ch. 19 b, eipappévy presides over the planets). 
As it is expressed below, ‘(ciwappévn) iacto velut semine futurorum 
omnium (in the individual man’s life) sufficit prolem’. This pre- 
determination is the dpyy. The 7réAy are the events of the man’s life, 
which result from the dpy7 by necessity (dvéy«y), and succeed one 
another (rags) in a continuous chain of causation. Cf. Sen. Diad. 
I. 5. 7: ‘quantum cuique temporis restat, prima nascentium hora 
disposuit. Causa pendet ex causa.’ Jamblichus, Stob. r. 5. 18, 
vol. i, p. 81 W.: dpyat Te at THS Pioews Kal TéAH [kat TOL ELS ?|, Kal 
al TOUTWY GuVdécels TpdS GddAnAa, ar apyns Te Gxpt Tod TéAovs diéEodor, 
guptAnpovor Tv cijwapyéevnv. (In Iamblichus, 7éAn seems rather to 
mean the conclusion of the process, i.e. the death of the individual. 
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The ovvdéces of the rédy to the dpyaé correspond to the Hermetist’s 
avayKn, and the d€€odou to the Hermetist’s Taku.) 

tavtais dé dkodoubel tdéts [kal vdpos|.—Has ordo consequitur. 
Above, we were told that cipappevn 1S mavtwv ... Taéis; yet here, 
taéus is distinguished from it as a separate entity. The two state- 
ments are probably derived from two different sources. 

In this passage, the writer distinguishes three constituent parts of 
destiny, which he names respectively civappévn, dvdyxyn, and rats, 
restricting to the first member of the triad the term etappévy, which 
was more commonly used (as in Iamblichus above) to include all 
three together. 

The origin of this triad is probably to be found in the old notion 
of the three Motpa:, who are mentioned and named in Hesiod, 
Theog. 905 f.: KXwOd re Adyeoty te kat "“Arporor, aire didodce | Ovytois 
dvOpwrouw éxew ayabov te Kaxov te. Plato, Rep. 10. 617, assigns a 
separate function to each of the three: tpets . . . Ovyarépas Tips 
‘AvayKys, Moipas, . . . dpvetv,... Adxeow pev Ta yeyovdra, KAwba 8e 
Ta. ovra, "Artporov dé 7a péAXovra. The disembodied souls are brought 
first to Lachesis, under whose superintendence each of them chooses 
the life into which it is to be born at its next embodiment ; when the 
souls have made their choice, they are led to Clotho, and ‘ brought 
within the revolution of the spindle impelled by her hand, whereby 
the destiny (jotpa) which each has chosen is ratified’; they are then 
brought ‘to the spinning of Atropos, whereby the thread of destiny 
(ra erixAwobévra) is made irreversible’. This passage of Plato was 
frequently quoted, and commented on in later discussions of fate 
and free will; see e.g. Porphyry wept rod é¢’ jyiv, in Stob. 2. 8. 39, 
vol. ii, p. 163 sgg. W. 

The Stoics followed Plato’s example in speaking of the three 
Fates. Chrysippus, in Aetius, Diels Dox. p. 323: Moipas 8é xadeioGat 
dro TOD KaT aiTas diapepispod KAwOd% Kat Adyeow Kal "Atporov" 
Adyxeow pév, O71 Ov KAHpov NeAoyxXaow Exactor Kata TO Sikacov drovEeperau’ 
Arporrov d€, dre amet dOeros Kal dpeTéBdyrds ot 6 Kal? Exacta Siopiop.os 
€& audiwv xpdvev* Krwbe dé, dre) Kara Thy cipappevnv Siavéunors Kat 
Ta yevviopeva Tots KAobopevors raparhyoiws Sueédyerat. The Stoic 
Cornutus, Zheologiae Graecae compendium 13 (after speaking of 
Eipappévy and “Avéyxn): Kar’ dddov Se tpd7ov pets Moipar rapeo- 
dyovTa Kata TO Tpircdy TOV xpdvev" Kal KAw6o pev dvopacrat pla aitov 
dd Tod KAdoer epiwy eorkévar TH yuvopeva, GAAwV GAAOS éxuTUTTOVTWY, 
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éxdatw mporeokévat, "Atporos dé) tpirn dud 7d atpérTws exew Ta Kar’ 
airy Swareraypéva. 4 8 adriy dvvapus oixeiws dv ddgar tov TpLov 
mpoonyopiay tuyydvew. A tripartition of destiny, corresponding to 
Plato’s distribution of functions among the three Moirai, is implied 
in Chrysippus’ statement that ciwappévy is Adyos Kal’ bv Ta pev 
yeyovdra yéyove, TA SE yudpeva yiverat, TO de yevnodpeva yevnoerat, 
and in Cic. De div. 1. 55. 126 (from Posidonius), ‘causa aeterna 
rerum, cur et ea quae praeterierunt facta sint, et quae instant fiant, et 
quae sequentur futura sint’. Cf. Ps.-Aristot. De mundo 7.5, 401 b 14: 
Td TE Tepl Tas polpas Kal TOY arpaktov (Pl. Rep. 10) eis TovTd Tus veve. 
Tpels pev yap al potpar Kata TOds XpOvOUS MELEPLO EVAL, VILA. dé arpaxrov 
7 pev e&eipyacpevov, TO dé pédXov, 7d SE wepirtpepopevov’ TétraxTar SE 
Kara pev TO yeyovos pia THv poipwv, “Atporros, éret TA Tapeh Odvta mavTa 
dtpenta eat, Kata d€ TO weAXov Adxeors, eis TdvTa yap 7 Kata piow 
péver Anéis (the functions assigned by Plato to Lachesis and Atropos 
are here interchanged), xara dé 76 éveatos KiAwO0, cvprepatvovad Te 
Kat KAwOovea ExdoTw ra olxela.... tadra St mdvra early odk dAdo TH 
mAnv 6 Oeds. Lactant. Div. inst. 2. 10. 19 ff.: ‘omnia enim tribus 
temporibus contineri necesse est, praeterito praesenti futuro. Prae- 
teriti est origo, praesentis substantia, futuri dissolutio. Quae omnia 
in singulis hominibus apparent ; et incipimus enim cum nascimur, et 
sumus Cum vivimus, et desinimus cum interimus. Unde etiam tres 
Parcas esse voluerunt, unam quae vitam hominis ordiatur, alteram 
quae contexat, tertiam quae rumpat ac finiat.’? 

The writer of Asc/, IIL has substituted abstract and impersonal 
terms for the names of the three Moirai, but has retained the 
distinction of their functions. His ¢ipapyevn, which ‘generates the 
apxai’, or ‘sows the seed’, is Lachesis, who has to do with the past, 
and has determined the course of the man’s life before or at the 
moment of birth ; his raéis, which ‘ arranges the events in succession ’, 
and ‘ maintains their interconnexion’, is Clotho, who has to do with 
the present, i.e. with the events of the man’s life as they occur one 
after another, and spins the thread by which they are connected ; 
his dvay«n, which ‘compels the réAy to follow’, is Atropos, who has 
to do with the future, i.e. with the results which will issue from the 


1 A different application of the names of the three Moirai occurs in Plut. Fac. in 
orbe lunae 30. 13. There, Atropos is connected with the sun, and 7hy dpxiy 
evdidwat THs yevécews (i.e. of the birth of the individual man) by supplying the 
vows ; Clotho is connected with the moon, and ‘combines and mixes’ voods with 
yux7 ; Lachesis is connected with the earth, and supplies the body. In Plut. Gen. 
Socr. §91 B (Vision of Timarchus) there is a different scheme again, 
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apxy, and whose name (= drpemros) of itself suggests necessity. He 
probably did not get the notion of the three Fates directly from Plato 
or Chrysippus, but followed the lead of some later writer who was 
influenced by them. 

The words xai véj0s have been wrongly inserted in Lydus. Each 
of the three members of the triad must be represented by a single 
word, and raéis must therefore stand alone. 

id est textus et dispositio temporis rerum perficiendarum. 
This clause is omitted in Lydus; but as the terms eapyévy and 
avéyxn have been explained, a corresponding explanation of réés is 
needed. 

vel totus constat ex ordine : an allusion to the primary meaning 
of the word xécpos. 

iacto velut semine. ‘The Stoics habitually spoke of o7éppya 
(and ozeppatixot Adyor) in a similar sense. Cf. Zeno in Arius 
Didymus, Diels Dox. p. 458: dia ravrys dé (sc. THs TAys) diabeiv 
Tov TOD TavTOs Adyov, dy eviow eipappevynv KaAodow, oldv wep Kal ev TH 
yov7n To o7réppa. Sen. Vat. guaest. 3. 29. 2: ‘sive anima est mundus, 
sive corpus natura gubernabile ut arbores et sata, ab initio eius usque 
ad exitum quicquid facere, quicquid pati debeat, inclusum est. Ut 
in semine omnis futuri hominis ratio (= Adyos, plan or design) con- 
prehensa est, et legem barbae canorumque nondum natus infans habet, 
totius enim corporis et sequentis actus in parvo occultoque linea- 
menta sunt ; sic origo mundi (after each ecpyrosis) non minus solem 
et lunam et vices siderum et animalium ortus quam quibus mutarentur 
terrena continuit.’ 

40a. dei nutu sunt effecta. Cf. Plutarch in Stob. r. 5. 19, 
vol. i, p. 81 W.: 70 yap ciuappévoy adtpertov Kal dmapdBarov, “ xarrep 
povov dppvat vedon, | Kaprepa tovTw Kéxwot dvdyxa” (lyr. fr. adesp. 
143° B) kat rerpwopevy. 

sua lege et ratione divina. Aazio stands for Adyos, which is 
here used as the Stoics habitually used it. It means the plan, 
purpose, or design of God. It is no more hypostatized or personified 
than vépos, with which it is coupled. 

In place of the véuos Kai Adyos of God, the writer might equally 
well have spoken of the zpdvoia of God; and in some other 
Hermetica (e.g. Stob. Exc. XII. 1) the same thought is expressed 
by saying that eiyappevyn is subject or subordinate to God’s zpévoua. 
Cf. Iamblichus, Zp. ad Macedonium, Stob. 2. 8. 45, vol. ii, p. 174 W.: 
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yevere TANGOs Tpos Tiv apEproTov ovclay (i. €., as the writer of Ase. III 
might have said, to God and eternity), cat rdvra otrw ra THs elpappevys 
ouvyTTat pos THV TporyoupLevnv mpovotav. Kar avTny THY ovotav apa 
erim€KeTat 7) €ljapuevy TH mpovola, Kal TO elvau TV 7 povoudy €oTw 
ciappevy, Kal am avThs Kal wept avriy bpeaTyKe. 

nec ira etenim commoventur nec flectuntur gratia. «iuap- 
pevn, avayxn, and rags are not persons ; but as they are component 
parts or aspects of the operation of the dé caelestes, the personal 
deities by whom the Kosmos is administered in subordination to the 
will of the supreme God, the writer here speaks of them in terms 
which would more properly apply to the dz cae/estes themselves. 
The di terren’ may be moved to anger, and propitiated by prayer 
and sacrifice ; but the d/ cae/estes are draGeis. At the same time, the 
Hermetist’s language has perhaps been influenced here by the 
traditional personification of the three Moirai. The thought that 
the Fates are inexorable was a comfgonplace of Greek literature ; 
(cf. Eur. Alc. 962 ff: Kpetooov obdey “Avdyxas ytpov’ .. . povas 8 
ov eri Bwpors eat ote Bpéras Deas éOelv, od opayiwy KAver') but it 
was specially emphasized by the Stoics, who expressed in these terms 
their conviction that the laws of nature are immutable. Cf. Sen. 
Dial, 11. 4. t: ‘accusare fata possumus, mutare non possumus : 
stant dura et inexorabilia. Nemo illa convicio, nemo fletu, nemo 
causa movet. Nihilumquam ulli remittunt.’ Sen. Vaz. guaest. 2. 35: 
‘Fata inrevocabiliter ius suum peragunt, nec ulla commoventur prece. 
Non misericordia flecti, non gratia sciunt.... si sacrificiis .. . exorari 
iudicas, divina non nosti.’ 

serviunt necessitati rationis aeternae, quae |aeternitas | 
inaversibilis, inmobilis, insolubilis est. The writer here says 
that mecessttas servit necessitat’?; but this is a not unnatural 
inadvertence. 

It is not eternity, but the eternal ordinance of God, or the destiny 
which God ordains, that is 2zaversibilis &c. Aeternttas must there- 
fore be excised. Quae may be taken to refer either to wecessitati or 
to vationts ; the meaning is much the same in either case. 

40 b. [[Haec ergo est aeternitas...et sequi.|) It might be 
possible to take this passage as a digression suggested by the words 
rationis aeternae above. But its contents have no direct bearing on 
the subject of ciwappevn, the dz caelestes, and the di ¢erreni; and on 
the other hand they are closely connected with the discussion of 
time and eternity in chs. 26b-32a. It seems probable therefore 
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that the passage is a misplaced fragment, and originally followed 
ehegza. 

40c. Eventus autem vel fors insunt omnibus permixta 
mundanis. J/wndanis, whether it stands for xoopixots or éXAtKois, 
must here be taken as applying to the sublunar region of the 
Kosmos alone. The heavenly bodies are both xoopuxdé and irra, 
in the wider sense of those terms; but there cannot be any 
admixture of eventus vel fors in their movements. Possibly 
mundanis may be a misreading for humants. 

In the traditional text, the teaching of Hermes ends with these 
words, and he proceeds to say (40d) ‘dictum est vobis de 
singulis’ &c., i.e. ‘I have finished’. But his discourse cannot 
have ended thus abruptly; the original conclusion must therefore 
have been lost or misplaced. 

It is also apparent that the discussion of eipappévy is incomplete. 
The sentence ‘eventus autein . . . permixta mundanis’ must have 
been the beginning of a paragraph in which réyn was dealt with, 
and its relation to ciwapuévn explained. The writer has been 
insisting on the immutability of eiywapyévn, i.e. of the operation 
of the di caedestes; and in order to find scope for the agency of 
the dz ¢errent, to show that their effectus are not ¢rriti, and to 
justify the temple-cults by which men seek to influence them, 
he must necessarily have proceeded to explain that there are 
after all some things which are not immutably predetermined. 
The single sentence on fors which has survived is not sufficient 
for the purpose; it must have been followed by a passage, now 
lost, which contained the explanation needed. And in dealing 
with this subject, he can hardly have failed to touch also on the 
topic of human free will (7d ef’ spivy, or 7d airegovorov), which 
was inseparably connected with ciyapyévy in the discussions of 
the Stoics. His immediate business was to find room for freedom 
of action on the part of the ad ¢erreni; but in this respect, the 
di terreni stand on the same footing as mankind. If all things 
without exception are determined by an immutable destiny ad- 
ministered by the @ cae/estes, nothing remains to be done either 
by di terrent or by men. 

The existence of /ors is denied by Iamblichus, Stob. 2. 8. 46, 
vol. ii, p. 175 W.: ef 8€ tus Tairdématov Kat THY THyHV ereTdywv 
dvawpety olera THv Taéw, paberw as ovdey éeotw év TO TavTl draKTov, 


> a / > , EBNSS Ses EEN \ 
ovd erevrodiddes, OSE dvev aitias, ode adpioTov, OSE €ikH ovd’ dao 
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rod ppdevds erewnwv, ode Kata ovpBeByKds. ovKovv dvaipetrar H 
rdéis Kal ovveyea Tov aitiov, Kal TOV apxdv Evwots, Kat 7 be 
ddov Siareivovra tov mpdétwv émixparea. BéATLov ov aopiler bac 
() réyn! (lege tiv roynv?) (. . .). tev (82) mrAcdvov Taewv 7) 
kat dANov 384 twov 7! (lege kat dAAwv (dvyrivev bi (airidv)?) eorw 
éhopos ‘Kal ouvaywyds alria, mperButépa tov cvvibvTwv, Hv TOTE 
pev Oedv erixadospev, [nv] (rote 58 Saimova Heeren) raperrpapev. 
yvika pev yap dv ta Kpeitrova aitia tov ouvi(dvTwv) 7, Oeds éorw 
aitav eopos, drdérav 8& ra ev tH ioe, Saiwwv. del ody per’ 
aitias mdvta émireX€irat, Kal odd’ Sriotv artaKTov ev Tos yryvopevots 
ereicépxerar. (Cf. Ascl. III. 39: ovde draxrov.) That is to say, 
nothing takes place without a cause; events which men call 
‘accidental’, as well as all other events, result from a process of 
causation which is operated by a personal agent ; and that agent 
is either a god or a daemon. The writer of Asc/. III would 
have regarded ra év ry pvoe (the operation of the laws of nature 
in the corporeal Kosmos) as the sphere of action of the d& 
caelestes; and perhaps he would have said that the beneficent 
working of those laws is sometimes perverted by /ors vel eventus 
(= araxtos picts THs yeverews), and that it is the function of 
the d@ ferrent to remedy the evils thence resulting. 

27e-29a. This passage is described in its opening words as 
a discussion of ‘the mortal and immortal (parts of man)’. Its 
central interest lies in the account which it contains of that 
which awaits man’s immortal part after its separation from the 
mortal part, i.e. in the description of the lot of the soul 
after death. 

In the MSS., this passage has been inserted into the discus- 
sion of time and eternity, 26 b—32a, where it is obviously out 
of place. The subject with which it deals, viz. the life after 
death, is a suitable topic to conclude with ; (compare the position 
of the myths in which the same topic is dealt with in the 
Gorgias, Phaedo, and Republic of Plato;) and as I have failed 
to find any other place in the treatise where the passage could 
be appropriately introduced, I think that it probably stood where 
I have put it.’ 


1 Tam here assuming that chs. 27 e-29 a formed part of the dialogue which I 
call Asc. III, and that the only question is, in what position in that dialogue they 
originally stood. But it is not impossible that the compiler of the Adyos 7éAetos 
got this part of it from another document, which might be called ‘ Asclepius IV’. 


ea 
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27. tols yap moddods 6 Odvatos poBet ds Kakdv péyrotov.— 
multos enim spes timorque mortis excruciat. The translator 
must have had before him a different reading of the Greek. The 
text of Stobaeus is to be preferred. 

Odvatos yap ylyvetat Sadvoer (-c1g MSS.) kapdvros odpatos, kat 
Tod ApiO.od mAnpwbévtos ‘Trav dppdv tod cépatos' dpiOuss ydp éor 
9) Gppoy} tod odparos.'—Mors enim efficitur dissolutione 
corporis labore defessi, et numeri conpleti ‘quo! corporis 
membra in unam machinam ad usus vitales aptantur. The 
genitive umeri conpleti apparently stands for the Greek genitive 
absolute, rod dpiO.0d rAypwhevros. Cf. ch. 29 c, viventis. . . partis. 
The number which ‘is completed’ must be a number of units 
of time. If we read xwmert conpleti (annorum ad) guo(s) corporis 
membra &c., or something to that effect, the Latin yields a satis- 
factory sense. 

In the Greek of Stobaeus, rév dppdv «.t.A. is meaningless. The 
words dppav tod owopmatos may have come by duplication from 
Gppoyy Tod owparos; and dpibuds yap éorw looks like a remnant 
of an explanatory note on rod dpiOuod mAnpwhévtos. There is 
nothing in the Greek, except % dpyoy? tod cwparos, to correspond 
to corporis membra in unam machinam ad usus vitales aptantur. 

There is some awkwardness in the coupling of the gen. abs. 
numeri conplett (rod apiOyot aAnpwhévros) with the ablative dis- 
solutione (Siadvoe). This might be avoided by punctuating differ- 
ently, and writing ‘Mors enim efficitur dissolutione corporis labore 
defessi ; et numeri conpleti (annorum ad) quo(s) corporis membra 

aptantur, moritur [enim] corpus, quando hominis vitalia 
ferre posse destiterit’—@dvatos yap ylyverar dualvoe KapdvTos 
goparos’ Kal ToD apiOuod rAnpwHevtos Tay [| | (erdv ed’ & Sdiapever (?)) 
H appoyyn tod cwpmatos, aroOvyjcKe [de] 7d cHma, dtav punKére 
dvvnta Pepew tov avOpwr(w)ov (Biov). 

Compare the description of death in Pl. Zim. 81 D: réAos 8¢, 
éredav TOV Tepl TOV pvEeddV TpLySvev ot EvvappodbeTes pHKETL dvTEXwWoL 
Seopol, TH Tovw SuoTdpevor, pcOdor Tos THS Wryns ad Seapovs, 1 
8¢ AvOcioa Kara piow pe? 7ydovis e€rraro. 

moritur enim corpus: it is the Jody that dies, and not the 
soul. Cf. Aetius, Diels Doxogr. p. 436, where opinions are collected 
on the question Ilorépov éotiv tavos Kat Oavaros, Wuyis i) cdparos : 
e.g. “ApurrotéAns, . . . Odvarov dé etvar pdvov cwmaros, ob Woxis. 

Kal TodTo €att Odvatos, Sidductg cdpatos Kal dpanopds aigOjcews 

2806+3 S 
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cwpatikijs—Haec est ergo mors, corporis dissolutio et 
corporalis sensus interitus. In this definition, the emphasis 
falls on céparos and cwparixys, as it falls on cpa in the words 
drobvijrxe. td cpa above. Perhaps the writer is thinking of Pl. 
Phaedo 105 E: ovkovv 4 Wuxy ob d€éxerau Odvarov ;—ov. In Pl. Gorg. 
5248, a different definition of death occurs, the Hermetist’s word 
Sut\vors being used, but differently applied: 6 @dvaros ruyxdve 
dv... oddt dAdo 4 dvotv mpaypdrow duidvors, THs Woxijs Kal 
Tod owparos, dx dAdjow. Chrysippus (Nemesius De nat. hom. 
c. 2, p- 33) defined death as ywpicpos Wuxijs ard cdpatos; this 
agrees with the definition in Pl. Gorg. 

cwparixy atoOnos is that kind of sensation which depends on 
the use of the bodily organs of sense. When the body ‘is 
dissolved’, this kind of sensation necessarily ceases. But there 
must be another kind of sensation, which is independent of the 
bodily organs, and continues after death; for the writer says in 
the following chapter that the soul possesses an imperishable 
faculty of sensation (a@avatov aicfyow), and is thereby rendered 
liable to suffer endless pain. The disembodied soul which is 
tortured by air-storms must be no less capable of receiving sense- 
impressions from material things than the embodied soul. 

On the question what part of the man survives death, Plato’s 
language varies. In Phaedo 66 he says that épwres, émiOupiat, 
$oBo. and the like (i.e. the wd0y which accompany aic@yors) 
are caused by the union of the soul with the body, and speaks 
of death as a way of escape from them; but it is only he who 
has practised the separation of soul from body during his earthly 
life that is released from these wa6y by death; for (2d. 81) the 
soul which has given itself up to bodily desires and pleasures is 
still, after its departure from the body, tainted and clogged by 
an intermixture of that which is bodily, and therefore cannot rise 
from the earth, but flits about it, as a troubled ghost, until it 
enters another body. Similarly, the Hermetist appears to assume 
that those souls at least which merit punishment retain after death 
something analogous to cwpartixy alc Oyots. 

In the Zimaeus (69 8 ff.) Plato says that man has both an 
immortal soul and ‘another kind of soul, which is mortal’ (dAdo 
<idos Wuxijs, Td Ovytdv); and in this ‘mortal soul’ reside pleasure 
and pain, confidence and fear, anger, hope, ato@jo1s dXoyos, and 
reckless desire, (i.e. ale@jo1s and the zdé6) which go with it). 
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See also Zim. 42 a, D,B, and 61 C (Wuxjs daov Ovytdv). It is implied 
in the Zimaeus that 7d oyotixdv (which corresponds to the Getos 
_vods of the Hermetist) alone is immortal, and 76 dAoyov (including 
both 73 Ovpoedes and 7d ériOupytixov) is mortal. But if the soul 
is in part mortal, it does not necessarily follow that its mortal 
_ part always perishes at the moment of the separation of soul from 
_ body ; these passages of the Z¥maeus do not therefore necessarily 
_ exclude the possibility of a bodily taint of passion persisting in 
| some souls after death, as is asserted in the Phaedo, and with it, 
a corresponding liability to pain. In the myths of the Gorgéas, 
_ Phaedo, and Republic, which the Hermetist would probably accept 
, more literally than Plato intended, the persistence of aic@nous after 
), death is necessarily assumed. 

| As to the notion of a mortal part of the soul, cf. Adammonis Resp. 
| 8. 6a (Zestim.), where it is said that the doctrine that ‘man has two 
) souls’ is taught in ‘ Hermetic writings ’. 

In the story told by Sulla in Plut. De facie in orbe lunae, ch. 28, the 
) term Wvx7y is restricted to the lower part of the soul, and it is said 
)| that this part survives the dissolution of the body for some time, 
| but perishes later on. 

| 28. summi daemonis. The ‘supreme daemon’ must be the 
) chief or ruler of the daemons who dwell in the region of the air. 
|| Paul, Zph. 2. 2, mentions tov apxovta rhs efovaias tod dépos (a 
I notion presumably derived from Pagan sources), and identifies him 
|) with the Devil. Cf. Lactant. Div. ims/ 2. 14. 5 (Zestim.): 
| *immundi spiritus, . . . quorum . . . diabolus est princeps. Unde 
/illum Trismegistus daemoniarchen vocat.’ Lactantius is probably 
| referring to the Adyos réAeos; and if so, the Greek term here 
| translated by summus daemon must be daiporidpyys. 

Porphyry De adst. 2. 41 fiz. mentions a ‘president’ of the 
maleficent daemons (tov zpoeotdra airov). Tamblichus, as reported 
t by Lydus (De mens. 4. 25, quoted in note on ch. 33b below), said 
| that there is péyords ts da/uwy who is chief or commander of all 
‘the daemons, and that he is HAovrwy. But I have found no exact 
| parallel elsewhere to the statement that ‘the chief of the daemons’ 
jacts as judge of the dead. In Pl. Gorg. 524 4, souls from Asia are 
| judged by Rhadamanthus, and souls from Europe by Aeacus, but 
)| Minos is superior to both, and acts as judge of appeal in doubtful 
|| cases. In Pl. Rep. to. 614, the souls which have quitted the 
body come els rérov twa Saipdviov (a reader might take this to mean 
| S 2% 
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‘a place belonging to the daemons’), where there are two openings 
hard by each other in the earth below, and two openings over against 
them in the sky above; and judges (unnamed) are seated ‘between 
these’, i.e. between earth and sky, or in other words, in the air. 
In the myth of the Phaedo (107 D, 113 D), the dead man is conducted 
by ‘his own daemon’ (i.e. his guardian Genius) to ‘a certain 
place’, where he ‘is judged ’, but we are not told by whom. These 
passages of Plato were probably known to the Hermetist ; and he 
may have been thinking also of Osiris, who, according to the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, presides over the court of forty-two 
judges by which the dead are tried (Wiedemann, Fe/. anc. Lg., Eng. 
tr. p. 249 ff.). But he might have given to the semmus daemon 
(whom he makes judge of the dead) the same name that Iamblichus 
did, and called him Pluto. In Propertius 4. 11, the deceased 
Cornelia is uncertain whether the judge by whom she is to be tried 
is pazer (i.e. Dis or Pluto), or Aeacus with his brothers (Minos and 
Rhadamanthus) as assessors. 

in sibi conpetentibus locis: i.e. in the higher and untroubled 
stratum of the atmosphere. 

sin autem delictorum inlitam maculis vitiisque oblitam 
viderit. Cf. Pl. Gorg. 524D (Jowett’s tr.): ‘When a man is 
stripped of the body, all the natural or acquired affections of the 
soul are laid open to view.’ And when there comes before the judge 
one who ‘has no soundness in him, but his soul is marked with the 
whip, and is full of the prints and scars of perjuries and crimes with 
which each action has stained him, ... him’ the judge ‘ beholds, ... 
and despatches him ignominiously to his prison, and there he under- 
goes the punishment which he deserves’. The notion that the stains 
and scars of sin are visible in the disembodied soul is adopted and 
amplified by Plutarch in his ‘Vision of Thespesius’, De sera 
numints Vvindicta 22. 

desuper ad ima deturbans. As the judge flings the guilty 
soul downward into the region of troubled air, the place of judge- 
ment must be in the untroubled air above. All souls alike ascend to 
that level to be judged ; the pious are permitted to remain there ; the 
wicked are flung down thence to the lower air. 

aeris igni et aquae saepe discordantijbu]s. Storms are caused 
by conflicts of the air with water or fire, or with both at once. 
Cf. ch. 33 b below. It is assumed that the atmosphere consists of 
two distinct strata, an upper stratum in which the air is pure, and 
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consequently untroubled, and a lower stratum, in which it is inter- 
mingled with watery and fiery exhalations from the earth below, and 
is consequently disturbed by frequent storms. The water and fire 
manifest themselves in the form of rain and lightning. 

An early suggestion of this notion may be seen in the myth of the 
Phaedo, where the abode of the blest is situated on the ‘ true surface 
of the earth’, which rises above the air into the aether, so that the 
air is to them as the sea is to us, and the aether is to them as the air 
is to us; for we live, not on the true surface, but ‘like frogs round 
a pond’, in hollows of the earth, ‘into which the water and the mist 
and the air have flowed together’. 

If a reader of the Paedo took the ‘aether’ of that dialogue to 
mean ‘pure air’, and assumed the ‘ yet fairer mansions’ mentioned 
in 114 to be situated in the region of celestial fire above the pure 
air, he would get an atmospheric system analogous to that of Asc. III. 

A scheme resembling that of the Hermetist somewhat more closely 
occurs in the £pnomis, written soon after Plato’s death. We are 
there told (981 B ff.) that there are five corporeal elements, viz. rip, 
aifyp, anp, vdwp, and yn. Above the earth, the four other corporeal 
elements lie in successive strata, wip being the highest. Soul is in- 
corporeal ; and by the combination of soul with bodies in which one 
or other of the five elements predominates, five different orders of 
Coa are formed. Men, beasts, and plants together constitute the 
lowest of the five orders ; they have bodies composed mainly of earth, 
and dwell on earth. The astral gods are the highest order; they 
have bodies composed mainly of wtp, and dwell in the stratum 
of zip. Between these extremes are three other orders of living 
beings, corresponding to the three intermediate elements, viz. 
aiOyp, dnp, and vdwp. The beings who have bodies composed of 
ai@yp, and dwell in the ai@yp, are called daiuoves." The beings whose 
bodies are composed of dyp have their abode in the dyp, but 


1 984 D: pera dé rovrous (sc. rods dparods Beots, the astral gods,) nal b7d rovTos 
éffjs Saipovas. (The comma after daipovas in Stallbaum’s edition should be altered 
to a full stop.) These words, as they stand in the traditional text, must necessarily 
be taken to mean that the ‘aetherial’ beings alone are called daemons. but it is 
probable that there is a lacuna here, and that the passage originally ran somewhat 
as follows : ‘ Next after the astral gods come the daemons. (Of these there are 
three orders, having bodies composed respectively of ai@jp, dnp, and bdwp, _ rhe 
aidépiov yévos of daemons dwells in the second region of the universe ;) the déptoy 
yévos, occupying the third and middle region’ &c. In support of this, it should be 
noted that Chalcidius, whose daemonology (Comment. in Timaeum 128 ff.) is based 
mainly on the Zfinomzs, adopts the theory of the five cosmic strata and their 
occupants unaltered (except that he substitutes Aamecta substantia quam Graect 
bypaciay appellant for twp, and says that this signifies the dense air which men 
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travel to and fro between the higher and lower strata; they act 
as ‘interpreters’ or messengers between those above and those 
below (cf. Plato’s ‘daemons’ in Sympos. 202 D ff.), and we ought 
therefore to ‘honour them with prayers’. (The writer of the Lpinomis 
assigns no distinctive name to these ‘aerial’ beings, but describes 
them as ra péoa tov Cedwv.) The beings whose bodies are composed 
of water are called jju/0eor;' they are sometimes visible, and differ in 
this respect from the ‘aetherial’ and aerial’ beings, whose bodies are 
transparent and always invisible. 

The scheme of the elements in the Zfixomis agrees with that of 
Plato, and with the system of the Stoics, in making fire the highest 
element ; but it differs in dividing the air into two distinct substances, 
named respectively aifjp and dyp, and thus making a list of five 
elements, in place of the four of which Empedocles had spoken. 
The aidjp of the Zpinomis has no connexion with the ‘ fifth sub- 
stance’ of Aristotle ; for it is not the celestial element, but is situated 
below the fire in which the heavenly bodies are placed.” It corre- 


breathe), but includes the occupants of the three intermediate strata, aether, aer, 
and jypacia, under the common name daenones. Perhaps Chalcidius had before 
him a less damaged text of the Zpznomis. 

\ Epinomis 985 b: 7d be bbaros 'réuntov! dv HutOeov prey ameucdoeev dy Tes 6pOds 
dreikagar (éf adrod yeyovevat!, at TovT eiva ToTe wey dpwpevoy, dAdAoTE Se droKpu- 
peey ddyAov yyvépevov, Oadpa kar’ dpvdpdy dfw mapexopevov. ‘Lhe text is corrupt. 
The watery kind ought to be called the fourth, and not the fifth ; there is nothing 
to answer to pév ; and the words éf abrov yeyovéva: are meaningless. ‘The abode 
of the watery beings is not clearly indicated; but they are evidently phantoms 
which appear to men on land ; and the writer seems to have regarded them, not as 
inhabiting the waters, but as hovering in the moist air near the ground (the typacia 
of Chalcidius’ paraphrase). It is the watery or misty substance of their bodies that 
makes them faintly visible. 

The word #yiGeo, in its primary use, was applied to the Homeric ‘ heroes’, who 
were called ‘ half-gods’ as being sons or near descendants of a god and a mortal 
woman. In Pl. Apo/. 27 D, Socrates says that the word daipoves, if it does not 
mean gods, must mean Oe@y matdes dbo tives H x vunpay h ex Twa dddwv (i.e. 
beings such as the Homeric heroes whom the word %pi8eo. was commonly used to 
describe) ; but that passage was not meant to be taken seriously. The writer of 
the Zpinomzs identifies 7uideor rather with ‘heroes’ in the post-Homeric sense, 
i.e. ghosts of dead men ; and he seems to have invented a new etymology of the 
word, connecting it with @éa and @¢ao@a, and assuming it to mean ‘half-seen’ 
(jusGearo), Perhaps the original text of the sentence was to the following effect : 
TO de (ef) Hdaros [meumrov| dv Hplbeov pev dreKdccev dv Tis [dp&s dmeKd tor] 
(dvopaterbat bid 70) & abrod yeyovévat (or possibly, 5: abrd 7d e¢ bdaros yeyovéva), 
kat rovT’ elvas Tore pev Spwpevov x.7.A. ‘As to the kind of beings consisting of 
water, we may conjecture that they are called had/-decties (or rather half-‘ seeities’) 
for this reason, that they are made of water, and that things of that sort are some- 
times visible, but at other times are hidden and disappear; for they present a 
strangely faint and shadowy appearance.’ 

> Maximus Tyrius, A.D, 130-200, uses the word al@np in the same sense as the 
writer of the Zpinomis ; e.g. Max. Tyr. (Hobein) 39. 4: odx dpas rov bmep Keparjs 
ToUTOV ovpavdy Kat Ta év abT@ dorpa, kai Tdv bn’ adT@ aidépa, at bmd TodTw aépa ; 
Jb, 11, 12: Tovro pey Kar’ ovpavoy ai dotépwy pices, TodTo 8 ad Kar’ aldépa ai 
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sponds to the upper air of the four-element scheme, as the dp of the 
Eptnomis corresponds to the lower air of that scheme. 

The writer of Asc/. III agrees with the Zpznomis, firstly, in 
dividing the atmosphere into two distinct strata, and secondly, in 
recognizing three distinct orders of beings intermediate between 
astral gods and men. (See Lydus below.) But he must have 
derived his notions about the atmosphere, not from the Zpinomis 
directly, but from the more elaborate physical system of Posi- 
donius. 

aeternis poenis. <4efernus here means ‘ lasting through endless 
time’, and not, asin chs. 26 b-32, ‘timeless’. Some souls are 
sentenced to everlasting punishment ; and it is of these souls alone 
that the writer is here speaking. But it would be surprising if he 
said that all except ‘the pious’ will suffer everlasting punishment ; 
and Lydus, in the passage quoted below, supplies positive evidence 
that he did not say so. Besides, we are told below that there 
are various degrees of punishment (‘pro delictorum qualitatibus .. . 
reddentur poenae’); and it would seem to follow from this that 
there are some punishments which are not everlasting. The souls 
here described as ‘marked with stains of sin and defiled with vices’ 
must therefore be souls of extreme wickedness ; they must correspond 
to the dviaror, to whom everlasting punishment is assigned in each 
of the three eschatological myths of Plato (Gorgias 525 B ff.: Phaedo 
113 E: Rep. 615 Cff.), and also in Plutarch’s ‘ Vision of Thespesius ’. 
But if this was the writer’s meaning, it is not likely that he omitted 
to express it here, and left the reader to infer it from what follows ; 
it seems probable therefore that some word equivalent to dvéarou has 
fallen out of the text. We might read, for instance, ‘ vitiisque 
oblitam (immedicabilibus)’. 

ut in hoe animae obsit aeternitas... Ergo ne his inplice- 
mur, verendum, timendum, cavendumque esse cognosce. 
Cf. Pl. Phaedo 107 c: cizep } oxy aOdvaros, . . . 6 Kivdvvos vov 8) Kat 


ie > / SAS \ > € , 
dd€erev av Sewos civat, ef Tis adtns dpeAnoe. ei wev yap Hv 6 Oavatos 


daupdvev odaia, bd. 9.6; the disembodied human soul becomes a daemon, Opéxpa 
alOépov, and resides in the ai@7p, i.e. in the upper stratum of the atmosphere. Jd. 
10, 3: the state of the seer, whose soul is released from the encumbrance of the 
body, éoev... Wuxhs mTHTE pETApTiy, OVX rtp axpov pepoperns: Tv opdy ev 
dxAvdSer kai rapaTropévp TO dépe, GAA’ Umep Tobrov ipod ey orabep® aibépr, -yadqyns 
Kat jpepias adtiy mapamepmovans dddmws emt 7d GANGEs, Ent THY dYxv. In his doctrine 
of the disembodied soul, Maximus Tyrius has been influenced by Posidonius; and 
his dyp and ai@mp correspond to the two atmospheric strata of which Posidonius 


spoke. 
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Tov TavTos dradAayy, Eppatov av hv ToIs Kaxots droHavovat Tod TE OWPLATOS 
dpa drndAdxOa Kal ris aitov Kaxias pera THS Yuxis’ viv de K.T.A. 

((Praescia etenim omnium rerum divinitate... reddentur 
poenae.)) This sentence, where it occurs in the MSS., is irrelevant, 
and breaks the connexion between ‘poenis ... tanto... severioribus’ 
and the following question of Asclepius, ‘Quare sunt digni maioribus 
poenis?’ On the other hand, in the place to which I have trans- 
posed it, it serves as an amplification of the preceding fasszone 
poenarum, and, by its mention of God, leads on to the following 
question about punishments inflicted by man, Praescia divinttate 
implies dvina lege, to which sola humana /ege stands in contrast. 

Praescia is probably a mistranslation. There is no occasion for 
speaking of foreknowledge ; the meaning of the Greek must have 
been that God Azows all things. Men’s sins may be undetected by 
their fellow-men, but cannot be hidden from God; and since God 
knows all, we may be sure that the agent of God’s will, the judge of 
the dead, will suit the penalty to the offence (‘ pro delictorum quali- 
tatibus, perinde ut sunt’,) with absolute justice. 

Primo... ((sunt mortalia)) terrena quae sunt omnia [{ ||; 
tunc ea etiam, quae &c. ‘There are two parts of man which are 
mortal, The first of these two parts is the body ; the second is that part 
of the soul which is inseparably connected with the bodily functions, 
and perishes when the body perishes. This sentence then is a 
repetition in other words of the preceding statement rotro éore 
évaros, diutAvots odparos Kal dpaviapos aicOycews cwpatikns. The part 
of the soul which perishes is that in which the cwparixy atoOnors 
resides ; it corresponds to the Ovyrév «dos Wuyjs of Pl. Zim. 

Ea omnia .. . poenis obnoxia (. ..) tanto post mortem 
severioribus subiciuntur. It is self-contradictory to say that the 
parts of man which perish at death are subjected to punishment after 
death ; the subject of sadiciuntur therefore cannot be ea omnia; and 
as no other subject is to be found in the text, there must be a lacuna. 
It is evident that the missing subject must be ‘the immortal part of 
man’, The offences which man commits during his earthly life are 
punished by human law (or rather, are sometimes thus punished, 
though not invariably, since the offences may escape detection) ; and 
since this kind of punishment takes the form of destruction of the 
body and the bodily senses, or hurts inflicted on them, it may be 
said that ‘the mortal parts’ are liable to such punishment (‘ea omnia 
- ++ poenis obnoxia’). In contrast to these punishments, the writer 
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goes on to speak of another kind of punishment, to which ‘the 
immortal part’ is subjected ‘after death’. But in order to bring out 
the contrast, he ought to say that the first kind of punishment is 
inflicted zz ¢his life. Now the words i” vita, where they stand in 
the MSS., are pleonastic, the meaning being adequately expressed 
by dum viverent; but if we transfer them to the preceding 
sentence, they supply the contrast to post mortem which the sense 
requires. 

As to the relation between the punishments inflicted in life and those 
inflicted after death, compare the ‘Vision of Thespesius ’, Plut. De 
sera numints vindicta 22, p. 564¥: ‘There are three different kinds 
of punishment. Some men are chastised in the body and by means 
of the body ; these are dealt with by ‘ Swift Penalty’ (How?) taxeia) ; 
and the chastisement which she inflicts is mild, and falls far short of 
that which awaits th e who need purgatorial pains (xa@app0s). 
Those whose vice is more difficult to cure, their ‘daemon’,' after 
death, hands over to Dike. Those who are utterly incurable (oi 
Tdaprav dviarot) are rejected by Dike; and the third and fiercest of 
the servants of Adrasteia, she who is named Erinys, pursues them as 
they flee hither and thither, and makes away with them and sinks 
them in unspeakable and unseen depths (jpdvice Kal Karédvcev cis 
TO dppytov Kat aoparov) in pitiable and grievous sort... . The chastise- 
ments inflicted in this life, which affect the man through his possessions 
and his body, touch the bodily senses alone, and their grip is not so 
hard ; moreover, they do not lay hold of vice itself, but for the most 
part deal only with the outward appearance of vice.? But if a man 
departs from earthly life unchastened and unpurged, Dike receives his 
soul stripped of the body, naked and exposed to view, ...and he 
suffers a long course of punishment, during which every one of his evil 
passions is extracted from him by grievous pains. These pains exceed 
in intensity those suffered through the flesh, as much as the conscious- 
ness of waking life exceeds that of dreams in vividness.’ 

Jb. p. 567A: ‘Thespesius saw * that the shades of those whose 


! The daiuwr here spoken of is the ‘Guardian Genius’ of the individual man, as 
in Pl. Rep. 10. 

‘ Read, perhaps, ai &a@ ypnpdtov kal Sid cwpatav Koddoeis, ((mpos aiobnow adr7v) 
(odca), apiy ov« Exovor Spipetav? odd’ adrhs émdAapBavovra THs Kakias, dAAd mpos 
ddéay ai moAAal Kal (.. .) [[mpds atabnow adryy)| eto. 

8 Gro Tov wiv yvwpiuws movnpav yevouévav Kai KodadbevTav adTd& TY aKidv 
ovner’ elvar xadrer@s (repreropévny 2) ov5' dpotws ((eme))TpiBomevny, dren (éxovTav 
Ti movnpiay 2), mepl Td Goyov Kad madnTucdvy | [[éné]|tovor) (lege pdvov ?) odaav’ boot 
be 4.7.A. 
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wickedness had been discovered on earth, and who had suffered 
chastisement there, were not afterwards severely dealt with, and were 
‘not so heavily afflicted ; for their wickedness was incomplete, since 
it affected only the irrational part of the soul, in which the 
passions reside (rd dAoyov Kal rabyrixov); but those who had 
made a false pretence of virtue, and had lived their lives in 
secret vice, were beset by certain other daemons, who forced them 
to turn their souls inside out with pain and anguish; ... . and 
some of them the torturers flayed and cut open, showing them to be 
inwardly unsound and discoloured ; for their wickedness was in the 
rational and ruling part of the soul” I.e. he who openly and 
recklessly gives way to evil impulses, and in whom reason is alto- 
gether dormant, is less guilty than the cunning rogue, who misuses 
his faculty of reason in devising schemes for the concealment of his 
wickedness. The former is usually detected and punished in life. 
The latter may escape punishment on earth, where penalties attach 
only to the dda xaxias; but ‘(poenis) tanto post mortem severioribus 
subicitur’, The ddoyov kai zaOytixov in Plutarch corresponds to ‘ ea 
quae sunt corporali ratione viventia’ in Asc/. III. 

Lb. p. 567 ¥, the punishment of Nero after death is lightened, ov pev 
yap ndikynoe dedwxevat dixas (by his downfall and untimely death on earth). 

29a. Qui(a) damnati humanis legibus vitam violenter 
amittunt. The judge of the dead takes into account, in mitigation 
of his sentence, the punishment previously inflicted by an earthly 
judge. ‘The writer here confines his attention to the case of capital 
punishment. Death in the course of nature is no hurt (cf. ch. 27 e: 
‘ de qua sollicitudo supervacua est’); it is merely paying a debt which 
all men owe. But the violent death inflicted on the criminal is a true 
penalty ; and if he has already paid this penalty, there remains so 
much the less for him to pay in the other world. 

Contra iusto homini (...). In the traditional text, the words 
‘Contra iusto homini’ (29a) ‘in dei religione et in summa pietate 
praesidium est’ (29 b) are read as a continuous sentence. But 
iusto does not suit what follows ; we expect to be told that piety 
protects all who possess it, and not that it protects the just. 
Moreover, Lactantius, in quoting what is probably the Greek 
original of 29 b zit., begins the sentence with pia dvdaxiy eboéBeua ; 
and Cyril agrees with him in this. I have therefore concluded 
that the break in the text falls between custo homini and in dei 
religtone. The words Contra tusto homini, if they belong to the 
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preceding passage, 29a, may be the beginning of a sentence in 
which the case of a righteous man unjustly condemned by human 
judges (e.g. Socrates) was dealt with, as in Pl. Gorg. fin. 

33 b. (Dico nune daemonas . . . commotio)). In the Latin 
text, the everlasting punishment of the (incurably) wicked is spoken 
of (ch. 28, aeternis poents), but there is no corresponding mention 
of temporary and remedial chastisements. But Lydus tells us 
that the Adyos rédevos contained an account of ‘purgatorial’ 
suffering inflicted by daemons; and purgatorial chastisement is 
necessarily limited in time. A passage on the latter topic must 
therefore have been lost. It is clear that the right place for it 
would be after ch. 29a; and there can be little doubt that the 
passage to which Lydus refers, and which is missing in our text 
of the Latin Asc/epius, stood in this position. 

In De mens. 4. 32, Lydus does not quote verbally from the 
Adyos réAevos, but merely reports in his own words the contents 
of a passage in it. But in another place, 7d. 4. 148, he quotes 
the actual words of the document; and the sentence there quoted 
evidently formed part of the passage summarized in 4. 32. In 
his summary, he speaks of the station of each class of daemons 
in close connexion with the function discharged by that class. 
But in the text of the Adyos réAewos, the station and the function 
must have been described in separate sentences; and it is the 
sentence describing the function of the xafaprixoi Sacuoves that is 
preserved in De mens. 4.148. As this sentence refers to the ‘daemons 
of purgation’ alone, and not to daemons in general, it is necessary 
to insert rovro.s before rots datpocr. 

We are told by Lydus that the writer of the Adyos réAeos 
distinguished three orders of daemons, stationed respectively on 
earth, in the lower and troubled stratum of the atmosphere, and 
‘near the lunar region’ (i.e. in the higher and untroubled stratum 
of the atmosphere); and that each of these three orders of daemons 
discharges a distinct function with respect to human souls. The 
very same doctrine is ascribed to Iamblichus in Lydus De mens. 
4. 25: Ore To bro Ti ceANvyV Sapoviov Pirov tpixn SuppyTaL Kara. 
rov ‘la BAtxov' Kal TO pev mpdcyeov avrod Tiywwpov, TO b€ dépLov 
Kabaptixov, TO d€ mpds TH GeAnViaKH Covn Twrypiov éotw, 0 By) Kal 
Hpwixdv! trope.  ayetoOar Se A€yerae wavtds Tov'Tov péywtds Tis 
Saiuwv'® otros 8 dy ety padrdov 6 TAovtwv, ds fyow 6 avros 


1 Cf. heroas in Ascl. Lat. 33d. 
2 C&. seme daemonis in Ascl. Lat. 28. 
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IdBdyos. The verbal resemblance between that passage and 
Lydus’ summary of the teaching of the Adyos reAeos in De mens. 
4. 32 is too close to be merely accidental; but it may be  suffi- 
ciently accounted for by assuming that Iamblichus and the author 
of the Greek Asc/. III, in dealing with this subject, drew from a 
common source. 

Now the Latin fragment 33b, which is clearly out of place 
where it stands in the traditional text, speaks of classes or orders 
of daemons in conjunction with atmospheric strata; it is therefore 
to be presumed that this fragment originally belonged to the 
passage summarized by Lydus, and I have accordingly inserted 
it here. 

The text of 33b is manifestly corrupt. The words ‘ quos inter 
aeris purissimam partem .. . et in terram’ are meaningless. 
Thomas accepts Koziol’s conjecture e¢ aethera in place of ef tn 
terram; but that reading would not yield a satisfactory sense. 
It would imply that the beings in question inhabit a vacuum 
between the upper surface of the air and the lower surface of the 
aether ; and the notion of such a vacuum is unexampled. More- 
over, the following words ‘ubi nec nubilis locus est’ &c. clearly 
describe the upper stratum of the atmosphere, in contrast to the 
lower and stormy stratum mentioned in ch. 28 (‘ procellis turbini- 
busque aeris igni et aquae saepe discordanti|bu]s’). We are told 
that the place spoken of is above the region of clouds, and 
below the region in which the heavenly bodies move; it must 
therefore be below the lunar sphere, which is the upper limit 
of the atmosphere; and the only region which satisfies these 
conditions is that of the higher air. We must conclude then that 
the Hermetist wrote something which would be correctly rendered 
by 7” aeris purtssima parte, and that the words ef in terram have 
been wrongly inserted here. On the other hand, the abode of 
the preceding order of daemons would be more clearly described 
if iz terra were placed beside xodiscum; and the phrase ((éz 
terra)) commorari nobiscum would then correspond to é aitrp rq 
vAy wapovras (in conjunction with 7d dvOpé7eov) in the paraphrase 
of Lydus. 

The words supra nos also are out of place; for the writer 
could have no possible motive for informing his readers that a place 
so lofty that clouds cannot rise to it is ‘above us’. But it would 
be strange if, while speaking of the habitations of the first and third 
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orders of daemons, he omitted to mention the abode of the daemons 
of the second order, namely, the lower air. It seems probable that 
he did mention it, and that swpra nos is a remnant of the lost clause 
in which he spoke of it. In that context, swfra nos might 
appropriately stand in contrast to modiscum in the preceding 
clause, 

The awkward guos ... ef . . . guos may be accounted for as a 
mistranslation. The translator, we may suppose, read ods piv... 
ods de (‘some . . . others’), but failed to understand the words , 
he wrongly rendered ots by gwos, and inserted credo to make 
sense. 

et heroas quos &c. To which of the classes of beings 
spoken of is the term Heroes applied? If we adopt the reading, 
‘(et quos .. .) (supra nos)), et heroas quos’ &c., the Heroes are 
inhabitants of the upper and purer air; and that is supported by 
the parallel statement of Iamblichus, as given by Lydus De mens. 
4.25: 7O d€ mpos tH GeANnaKH Cadvy cwrTypiwv eotw, 0 Oy) Kal 
Hpwikov topev. But we should rather have expected, from the use 
of the term ervves by Posidonius W&c., that, if employed at all in this 
passage, it would be used to denote the inhabitants of the /ower 
and ‘urbid air ; and that sense might be got by reading ‘ Dico nunc 
daemonas quos credo ((in terra)) commorari nobiscum, et heroas 
quos (in aeris inferiore parte (?)) ((supra nos)), (et quos) in aeris 
purissima parte’ &c. There is, however, no good reason why a 
special name should here be given to one of the three classes ; 
and it may be suspected that the Hermetist spoke merely of three 
orders of ‘daemons’, and that the word eroas has been added 
by atranscriber. It is possible that in Lydus’ report of Iamblichus 
the words 6 87) kat jpwikdv icpev are out of place, and that we ought 
to read there 7d 8& dépiov (sc. datpdvwev Pidov), ((d 3 Kal Apwikoy 
icpev,)) KaBaprixdv, 70 de mpds TH TAQVAKH Covy GwTipiv oT 


a 


([o .. . toper]]. 
ex signorum aliquorum agitatione commotio. Cf. Plut. 


De sera numinis vindicta 566, where Thespesius, floating at or 
near the upper surface of the air, hears the Sibyl chanting her 
prophecies in the moon; ‘and he would fain have listened and 
heard more, but he was driven off by the eddies made by the moon 
as it swept along (rH) piyn rhs ceArjvys cis Tobvavtiov daorep év Tals 
Sivas e£eso6n), and so could hear but little.” It must be the 
air close to the lunar sphere that is thus disturbed ; the region of 
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perfect calm lies somewhat lower than this, but above the region 
of clouds and storms. 

Lydus De mens. 4. 32. In his classification of daemons, the 
Hermetist seems to have been more nearly in agreement with the 
Epinomis, which distinguishes ¢kvee orders of beings intermediate 
between astral gods and men, than with Posidonius, who, as far as 
we know, distinguished only “wo such orders, named respectively 
‘daemons’ and ‘heroes’. The owrnprxol datuoves of Asc/. III, who 
are stationed ‘near the lunar sphere ’, or in the upper air, correspond 
to the ‘aetherial’ beings of the Zpinomis ; the xabaprixot daiuoves of 
Asc. III, stationed in the lower air, correspond to the ‘ aerial’ beings 
of the Zpinomis; and the ryswpot daipoves of Asc. III, who ‘ dwell 
with us on earth’, correspond, though somewhat less closely, to 
the ‘ watery’ beings of the Zpzzomis, whose habitation is on or close 
to the surface of the earth. 

The tipwpot daimoves punish men in this life. Similarly, 
Chalcidius Zn Zimaeum 134 describes the ‘watery’ kind of daemons 
as maleficent beings, and as often employed, under God’s provi- 
dence, in the punishment of the wicked. These daemons, he 
says, are ‘neque ita probabiles neque ita commodi’ (sc. as the 
aetheret and aeret daemones), ‘nec invisibiles semper, sed interdum 
contemplabiles, cum in diversas convertuntur figuras, exsanguium 
quoque® simulacrorum umbraticas formas induuntur, obesi corporis 
illuviem trahentes. Saepe etiam scelerum et impietatis ultores® 
iuxta iustitiae divinae sanctionem, ultro etiam plerumque laedunt : 
tanguntur enim ex vicinia terrae terrena libidine, habentque 
nimiam cum silva communionem, quam malignam animam veteres 
vocabant.’ 

According to the summary given by Lydus, the ripwpot da/poves 
are present é€v airy tH vAn. But all daemons alike reside in some 
sort of matter. The Hermetist probably meant, and perhaps said, 
that these ‘daemons of punishment’ have their abode é& airy 
tT (rod dvOpwrivov caéparos) vAy. They are the beings whose 
operation is seen in physical and moral disease. They are com- 


1 They thus supplement the inadequate work of human judges. 
? Read exsanguiumgue? 


* Did Chalcidius read something corresponding to ‘saepe etiam scelerum et 
impietatis ultores’ &c, in his text of the Zpimomis? In the extant text of that 
dialogue, there is a description of the mental and moral qualities of the aetherial 
and aerial beings, and of their attitude towards mankind, but there is no analogous 


account of the watery beings, though something of the sort seems to be needed to 
complete the scheme, 
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parable to the dxéapra wvevpata of the synoptic Gospels; and 
if a man were wholly mastered by them, it would be a case of 
‘demoniac possession.’' See Corp. XVI. 13-16, and Corp. IX. 3. 
Corp. XIII. 7b: ripwpors yop ev euavtd €xw, & rarep ;—ov« dAcyous 
® réxvoy, «7.A. (The word daiuoves is not there employed; but 
the hypostatized wd) which the writer of Corp. XIII describes 
as tiwwpol correspond to the tipwpot daiuoves of Asc/. III.) 

Tovs d€ Kabaptikods, év TH dept wemmydtas. The word zernyédras 
cannot mean merely ‘placed’ or ‘stationed’; the meaning must 
be that these daemons have bodies composed of the air in which 
they dwell, and formed from it by a sort of coagulation. In this 
respect they resemble the ‘aerial’ beings of the LZpinomis. Cf. 
Apuleius De deo Socr. 11 : ‘daemonum corpora . . . ex illo purissimo 
aeris liquido et sereno elemento coalita.’ But this meaning is not 
clearly expressed ; and it is probable that some words have been 
lost. The original text may have been to this effect ; év 7@ (wepuyetw ?) 
aépe (reraypevous, kal é& avrov) TET WYOTAS. The air of which the 
bodies of these daemons are composed must be the impure and 
misty air of the lower stratum, not the serenum elementum of which 
Apuleius speaks. They are the forces of wind and storm, imagined 
as personal beings. 

peta Odvarov is Lydus’ substitute for éray aradAaydou tod capatos 
in the original. 

évatpéxewv metpwpevas. The ‘daemons of purgation ’ detain impure 
souls in the lower air, which serves the purpose of a purgatory 
for the curable, as it also serves the purpose of a hell for the 
incurably wicked (ch. 28). There is no subterranean Hades; all 
disembodied souls, good and bad alike, ascend from the earth into 
the atmosphere above, and are there disposed of according to 
their merits. 

In the Homeric poems, and in early Greek literature in general, 
the prevailing view is that the abode of the dead is below the 
surface of the earth. ‘There are traces of a different view, according 
to which the land of the departed is in some distant region on the 
surface of the earth, and is separated from the land of the living 
by a river, which the dead must cross ; but this notion was reconciled 
with the other by transferring the river of death from the surface 


1 Porphyry, 4d Marcellam 11, speaks in similar terms of daemons residing in the 
soul (not the body): 005’ ad dAAos Kaxodaipwy dvOpermos 7) (6) movnpay Saipévev 
évdiaitnpa tiv Wuxi Katackevdoas. 
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of the earth to the subterranean ‘kingdom of Hades’. Side by 
side with these conceptions, there persisted a popular belief that 
the ghosts of dead men hover in the air about their graves. This 
belief found expression in the cults of ‘heroes’; but it met with 
little recognition in literature ; and according to the literary tradition 
which maintained its supremacy down to Plato’s time, the soul, 
when it quits the body, goes down to ‘the House of Hades’. Plato, 
in his eschatological myths, still adheres in part to this tradition, 
though he combines with it other conceptions derived from recent 
cosmology. In the Gorgias, the righteous soul goes to ‘the Isles 
of the Blessed’ (presumably on the surface of the earth); but the 
unrighteous soul goes to ‘ the prison-house of just retribution, which 
men call Tartarus’; and Tartarus, since nothing is there said to the 
contrary, must be situated where Homer placed it, in the depths 
of the earth. The place of punishment is also described as év 
“A.dov; and this term likewise must be taken in its Homeric 
sense, as signifying a place beneath the earth. In Lep. 10, we 
are told that the judges, seated between earth and sky, ‘bade the 
righteous take the road which leads to the right hand and up 
through the sky; but the unrighteous they sent by the road which 
leads to the left hand and down’ (into the interior of the earth). 
In the myth of the Phaedo, the eschatological geography is more 
elaborate and more original. ‘The abodes of the blest are situated 
on ‘the true surface of the earth’, i.e. on the summits of lofty 
table-lands which rise above the air into the aether;! but the 
wicked are plunged into Tartarus, which is a great hole or cavern, 
pierced right through the spherical earth ; and the Acherusian lake, 
‘whither come the souls of the most part of the dead’, is connected 
with Tartarus, and is situated in a cavity of the earth. The Homeric 
conception has here been modified to suit the new theory of the 


‘ This notion may have been suggested in part by the Homeric Olympus. But 
it is worth noting that the country where such a description of the earth as Plato 
gives in the Piaedo would most naturally present itself is Egypt. Residents in the 
Nile-valley cannot fail to be aware, by the direct evidence of their senses, that they 
are living in a watery hollow scooped out of a table-land of indefinite extent, which 
rises into the pure dry desert-air above. ‘This table-land is uninhabited by living 
men; in ancient Egypt, it might well be imagined to be peopled by the dead, who 
were buried along its edge; and among the various incompatible notions of the 
Egyptians about the place of the departed, there was one according to which the 
kingdom of Osiris, the abode of the ‘justified’, lay to the west of the Nile-valley, 
i.e, somewhere on that ‘true surface of the earth’, the Libyan desert-plateau. The 
myth of the Phaedo then may be reckoned among the evidences that Plato’s 


i at least, if not his philosophic doctrine, was affected by influences from 
egypt. 
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earth’s rotundity, and other advances of science; but the place of 
punishment is still subterranean. 

After Plato’s time, however, the new physics tended to prevail over 
the old literary tradition. The Stoics abandoned the notion of a sub- 
terranean Hades, and said that the soul, being a ‘pneumatic’ body (i. e. 
composed of fire and air), must rise when detached from the flesh. 
This is a necessary inference from Stoic principles, and was probably 
asserted by Chrysippus. (See Arnim Svorc. vet. fr. II, p. 224, § 815.) 
The earlier Stoics, however, concentrated their attention on the 
present life of man ; and though they said that some souls at least 
continue to exist as separate individuals until the ecpyvosis,? they took 
little interest in the state of the disembodied soul But Posidonius 
followed the example of the Platonists in giving much attention to 
the life after death ;* and many of the statements of later writers on 
this topic are derived from him, or influenced by him. The writer 
of Asci. Lat. III follows the lead of Posidonius in saying that all 
souls rise into the air on their departure from the body ; that the 
air consists of two distinct strata ; that impure souls are ‘ purged’ by 
wind, heat, and cold, in the lower stratum of the air; and that purified 
souls pass upward thence into the higher and untroubled stratum of 
the air. But he has supplemented the doctrine of Posidonius by 


1} «The Stoics’ in Arius Didymus, Diels Doxogy. p. 471: (rds puxds) daa Te év 
(gots clot kal boat ev TH mepréxovTt* Hrapévery ydp éxet (i.e. in the atmosphere, and 
not beneath the earth) rds tay dmobavdvrwy Yuxds. Sext. Emp. Math. 9. 71: Kal 
yap ovde ras puxds Evectiv brovojoa KaTw pepouévas’ Acmropepets yap ovoat, Kat 
ovyx HTTOV mupwdas } mvEvpaTwdels, els TOUS yw padAov TéroUs Kovpopopodar. 

2 Diog. Laert. 7. 157 : KAeavOns pev obv mdcas (rds Wuxas) émdiapevew péxpr THs 
éxmupwaews, Xpvounmos be TAs THY Topay pdvoy, 

8 Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius adhered to the attitude of the earlier Stoics in 
this respect. Epictetus (3. 13. 14 f.) denies the existence of a subterranean abode of 
the dead (ovddels “Avd7s 005’ ’Axépav 005 Kwxurds od5e Mupipdcyébav), but does not 
substitute for it an aerial abode; he speaks of death as the dissolution of man into 
the elements of which he is composed, and does not contemplate the survival of the 
individual personality. Marcus Aurelius (4. 21) takes it for granted that disem- 
bodied souls, if and as long as they continue to exist, are situated in the air: é 
diapévovowy ai puyal, mOs adrds éé didiov xwpel 6 dijp ; He answers, ‘ In the same way 
that earth finds room for dead bodies ; room is made for the later by the dissolution 
of the earlier.’ otrws al els tov dépa peOordperar Puxat, éml mogdy guppelvaca, 
peraBdAdover kal yéovra Kal éfdmrovra (i.e. change into flame, and so cease to 
exist as separate individuals), e’s roy T&v SAY orepparixdy Adyov dvadapuBavdpevat, 
wal rovToy roy tpdmov ywpay Tais mpocoktCouévais mapéxovat. TodTo 8 dy Tis 
droxpivairo ép' trobéce Tod TAs Wuyds Siapéverv. There is no trace of Posidonius 
here; the doctrine seems to have been derived rather from Chrysippus, 

4 According to Rohde, Psyche, p. 610 f., Posidonius’ views on this subject were 
derived in part from Heraclides Ponticus (350-300 B.C.), whose ‘Vision of 
Empedotimos’, an eschatological myth after the manner of those of Plato, was 
influential in shaping the notions about the state of the dead which were current in 
later times. 


2804-3 ap 
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combining with it a theory of daemons (beings of a different order 
from the disembodied or not yet embodied human souls called 
‘daemons’ by Posidonius). Like Plutarch in the ‘Vision of 
Thespesius’, the Hermetist ascribes to the action of these personal 
beings the processes of retribution and purgation which Posidonius 
must have held to be carried on by the working of naturallaw. The 
Hermetist’s daemonology must have been derived from some 
Platonic source ; it has some resemblance to that of the Zpznomis ; 
but it is impossible to trace the intermediate stages by which it 
reached him. Thus it appears that his teaching about the life after 
death is derived wholly from Greek sources; and there is no trace of 
evidence that in this portion of his treatise he was in any way in- 
fluenced by the national religion of Egypt. This is the more note- 
worthy, because when he is dealing with the subject of the temple-cults, 
his position is that of an Egyptian rather than a Greek. 

As part of the passage in Asc/. III is lost, we do not know whether 
the writer adopted the doctrine of repeated incarnation. But as this 
doctrine was taught by the Platonists, and probably by Posidonius, and 
as it appears in other Hermefica,' the writer of Asc?, III also may 
perhaps have said that some souls are incarnated more than once. 

Gs of momntat.. . Mupipreyédovta dvoudfouor. It is unlikely that the 
Hermetist was so regardless of the mise em scene of his dialogue as 
to make his prehistoric Egyptian prophet speak of the Greek poets ; 
it may therefore be presumed that both this clause in the paraphrase, 
and the corresponding clause in the verbal quotation from the Adyos 
tédevos (De mens. 4.148), are notes added by Lydus. In De mens. 4. 
32, Lydus has added to his note in 4. 148 the words kat atros 6 
TlAdrwv év Paidwv. We may be sure that the Hermetist did not 
commit the anachronism of making Trismegistus mention Plato by 
name. 

Tods 8€ cwrnpikods . . . doodle tas Yuxds. Does this refer to the 
souls which are rising from the lower air into the upper air, or to 
those which are rising from the upper air into the celestial fire? 
Presumably the former, as the word droodfew implies a rescue from 
a painful situation. The souls spoken of must be either innocent 
souls, which rise rapidly through the lower air, and, with the aid of 
beneficent daemons, ascend at once into the upper air, or else, more 
guilty souls, at the stage when their purgation in the lower air is com- 


* Reincarnation in animal bodies, Ascl. I. 12a; Corp. X. Sa; Ki Y 
; wk a; o XxX. ; Kore Kosmu, 
Stob. Zxe. XXIII. 39. Reincarnation in human bodies only, Corp. X. 19 b-22 a. 
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pleted. In Lydus’ paraphrase, the rescuers are said to be stationed 
‘near the lunar region’ ; this must be Lydus’ way of describing the 
upper air, and the owryprxol da/noves must be the beings spoken of 
in 335 as residing ‘in aeris purissima parte’. They take up into 
their own abode the souls which they rescue from the torments of the 
lower air, 

Compare Plut. Gen, Socr. 593 F: ‘When men are swimming in 
the sea, the people who stand upon the beach merely watch them in 
silence as long as they are still in deep water and floating far from land ; 
but when some of them have nearly reached the shore, the watchers 
run forward, and wade in to meet them, and help them with hand and 
voice, and bring them safe to land.’ And even soit is with the help 
which daemons? give to men. As long as we aresunk in earthly things, 
and enter body after body, shifting, so to speak, from one vehicle to an- 
other, they leave us to struggle and endure unaided, and to endeavour 
by our own virtue to escape and to reach port. But when a soul 
has striven well and earnestly in long contests through the course of 
numberless births,;—when the cycle draws towards its close, and the 
soul, beset with danger, and eager to make its way out, is struggling 
upward with hard effort,—then God does not forbid the familiar 
daemon * of that soul to aid it, but permits him to give help, as he 
is eager to do; for each daemon is eager to urge on some particular 
soul, and to rescue it ;* and the soul, being already near at hand, hears 
the cheering voice, and is saved. But if the soul does not obey the 
voice it hears, the daemon abandons it, and that soul comes toa 
woeful end.’ Plutarch is here speaking of help given by daemons to 
souls which are still in the body, and are seeking to escape from the 
‘circle of births’; but his language may have been suggested by 
some authority in which souls were described as escaping, with the 
help of daemons, from the purgatory of the lower air to the beatitude 
of those who dwell in the untroubled air above. 

Lydus’ summary of the passage ceases here; but in the original 
Aédyos réAevos, the account of the lot of impure souls after death was 


1 dvaow ovat. 

2 The ‘daemons’ of whom Plutarch is here speaking are ai dnnAdaypévar 
yevécews Wuxal kai cxordfovoa 7d Aormdy dnd chpaTos,—oi TeTAavpEevr TAY meEpl Tov 
Biov dywvwy, bi dpetay Yuxiis yevoueror Saiyoves,—i. e, the disembodied souls of 
good men. : 

3 zOv oixefov Saipova. Plutarch here assumes that the special daemon who 
watches over the individual man,—the ‘ guardian Genius’,—is one of the class of 
daipoves in the sense assigned to the term by Posidonius, i.e. disembodied and 
beatified human souls, 4 dvaow ey, 
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provably followed by a corresponding account of the lot of pious 
souls after death, which is wholly lost. It may be presumed that, 
according to the writer’s view, pious souls, on quitting the body, rise 
swiftly and painlessly through the lower air into the ‘Elysium’ of 
the higher air, and that they subsequently attain to the celestial fire ; 
their lot would so far correspond to that of ‘the few’ in the system 
of Posidonius. If we might argue from other parts of the treatise, it 
would seem that the celestial fire itself must be only a stage on the 
way to that which is beyond it, and that the final destination of the 
pious must be ‘the incorporeal and eternal’. But we cannot be sure 
that the writer applied his principles consistently. 

29b. In dei religione . .. ceteris astris antistat. This 
paragraph deals with the advantages enjoyed by the pious during 
their life in the body. It has nothing to do with the lot of dis- 
embodied souls, which is the subject of chs. 27 e-29 a and the lost 
passage summarized by Lydus; and there is no reason to think that 
it originally formed the conclusion of the discourse of Hermes. _ Its 
contents are similar to those of chs. 22 a-23 a, where the distinction 
between the pious and other men is spoken of; but it does not seem 
possible to insert it there, as the text of that part of the treatise 
appears to be continuous. It may perhaps have followed the passage 
on the @etos vois, ch. 32 b, or that on Heimarmene, chs. 39-40c; 
but there is no sufficient reason for inserting it in either of those 
places. It is necessary to remove it, together with chs. 27 e-29 a, 
from the passage on time and eternity, which it clearly interrupts; and 
I have left it here, merely because I did not know where else to put it. 

In dei religione et in [summa] pietate praesidium est 
(unum). The passage quoted from ‘Hermes’ by Lactantius 2. 15. 6 
may possibly have been taken from some other Hermetic document 
in which identical phrases occurred ; but it seems more likely that it 
is an extract from the Adyos réAeos as the text stood in his copy. 
If so, the sentences evo¢Bous yap... kparet and ro yap ty... ebaéBea 
must either have been added to the original in the text quoted by 
Lactantius, or accidentally omitted in the Latin Asc/epius. The latter 
seems probable, because the sense of the passage is more satisfactory 
when we read it in the form in which Lactantius gives it. An 
explanation of the evils to be guarded against, such as he supplies, 
is desirable ; and the statement that ‘piety is the one and only good 
among men’ is appropriate, if not indispensable, as an introduction 
to the praise of piety which follows. 
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Cyril quotes from ‘Hermes to Asclepius’; and either Asc/. III, or 
the Adyos réAeos as a whole, might be thus described. Cyril’s 
quotation appears to be a later expansion of the text given by 
Lactantius ; the words which he adds are superfluous, and weaken 
the force of the passage. 

Summa, as an epithet of pze/aée, yields no satisfactory sense ; and 
on the other hand, the Greek parallels make it probable that praesv- 
dium was accompanied by an epithet. Swmma may have arisen out 
of wnum misplaced. 

For the thought, compare Origen ¢. Ce/s. 8. 27: o¥8€ ydp, Kav py 
dow avrois evpeveis of Saiuoves, macxew dv te bx’ adrdv Svvawro, 
ppovpovprevor U7rd TOV edpevovs avtois dud tH evoéBevav ert wGcr Geod. . 
68 éxwv tov eri rao Ocdv bia tTHv els adrov eioéBecay mera... A€you 
av Oappav, ds ovdev revadopevos aid TavTOs TOD TOY Sayovww oTpatorédov, 
‘ Kupios poricpds pov kal cwryp pov' tiva poBnOncopa;” (Psalm 26 
(27). 1.) 

edceBods ydp dvOpwmou oltre Saipnwv Kakds ore eipapyévy Kparet. 
Heimarmene and the maleficent daemons have power only over the 
corporeal things of the sublunar world, and can dominate a man only 
so far as he is subject to the influence of these corporeal things. 
The many, whose souls are wholly immersed in the body, are 
necessarily slaves of ‘Heimarmene and the bad daemons’ ; physical 
forces, operating through their bodily organs, trouble their souls with 
evil passions, and they consequently live a life of misery. But the 
‘pious ’ man,—that is, as we are told below, he who is ‘illuminated’ by 
the divine vots, and who ‘ commingles himself’ with it (‘toto se sensu 
intellegentiae divinae commiscet’),—has escaped from the bonds of 
the body (‘a parte naturae quae mortalis est liberatus’). Even 
while still physically present in the corporeal world, he is no longer 
of it; he lives in another and a higher world,’ and is in no way con- 
cerned with what Heimarmene may do to his body. Cf. Zosimus 1. 7 
( Zestim.): Hermes says that de? . . . édv rv cipoppevny 6 Oédeilv] 
Tovey TO EavTHs THAD, TovTéoTL TS TwmaTL. 

Heimarmene is here, as often, regarded as a maleficent power, 
escape from which is to be desired. ‘This notion is hardly consistent 
with Asc/, III. 39, where we are told that Heimarmene is either God 
himself, or the highest of God’s évépyevot. The aspiration to escape 
from Heimarmene is Platonic; the willing acceptance of Heimarmene 


© 


1 Cf. Paul, PAs/. 3. 18 ff. : moAAol yap mepimarotvow ... dv 6 Beds 1) KotAla, .. . cf 
Td éniyera ppovodvTes, udv yap TO moAlTeupa ev ovpavots imapyxet. 
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as God’s ordering of the world (‘ Ducunt volentem fata, nolentem 
trahunt ’) is Stoic. 

As to the coupling of xaxds Saduwv with etpappeérvy, cf. Corp. XVI. 
13-16, where it is said that all corporeal things on earth are 
administered by troops of daemons who work under the orders of the 
planet-gods, and that this administration is called eivappévy. (The 
star-gods were commonly regarded as instruments or agents of 
Heimarmene.) Corp. XVI. 16 as emended: érw oty év 7@ Aoyixp 
axis émAdpret ard Tod Oeod, TovTw Katrapyodvrat ot Sacuoves, K.T.A. 

non ubi sit loco, nec qualis sit qualitate. Cf.ch. 31: ‘Ubienim 
et quo et unde, et quomodo aut quale sit (se. God, or Eternity), z7cer- 
tum est’. ‘Quality’ (the Stoic roy or zovdrns) means sensible quality ; 
the writer would not deny that it can be known that God possesses 
certain attributes, e.g. that of goodness. Porphyry, "Adoppai mpos ra 
vontd 5: 6 dé vots dpuépioros ovcia povov, Ta 5é Tdpata pepirTa povor, 
at 8& roudrnres Kal ta evvAa €ldy Tepl Ta oHpaTa peptoTa. 

inmortalitatis futurae concipit fiduciam. The ‘immortality’ 
to which the pious man looks forward means a life unrestricted by 
the limitations of human life on earth. He has already disengaged 
his affections from all that is corporeal; the body is, to him, merely 
an extraneous appendage ; and he is assured that, when released by 
death from the bonds by which he is bound to it, he will live wholly 
in that incorporeal and eternal world on which his heart is set. Com- 
pare ch. 22 b: ‘{ad] inmortalitatis spem intentionemque protendens.’ 

‘quasi oculi (oculis ed. om.) vera ratione perspecta et 
fiducia credulitatis suae', These corrupt words suggest a mean- 
ing something like that of Zp. Hed. 11. 1: ore 8& riotis eAmcLopé- 
vov trdotacis, Tpaypdatwv éeyxos ov BrAeropévwv. It would be possible 
to make sense by writing ‘ fiducia credulitatis suae, quasi oculis, vera 
ratione perspecta’. This might be taken as meaning ‘fiducia 
(ab/.) . . . veram rationem perspicit’; but if we take it so, we 
must assume that vera ratio stand for 7 dAnGea, ‘reality’, in the 
sense in which that term is used in Herm. ap. Stob. Exe. II A. 

(Ipse enim sol... ceteras stellas inluminat.| This sentence 
appears to be one of the ‘ solar interpolations’. (See Asc¢/. III. 19b, 
‘Solis ovocapxns lumen est’.) It weakens an impressive conclusion by 
introducing an irrelevant topic ; and it does not agree with the preced- 
ing words. There is no sense in saying that ‘the pious excel other men 
as much as the sun excels the stars in brilliance ; for the sun does not 
tluminate the stars with his brilliance so much as with something else’. 
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The statement ‘sol ceteras stellas inluminat’, though inappro- 
priate to the context, is not in itself impossible ; for there were some 
who held that the sun gives light to the stars as well as to the moon. 
Aetius, Diels Doxogr. p. 346: Myzpddwpos (of Chios) dravras rods 
drhavets dorépas id rod jAlov mpocAdurecOar, Stpdtwv Kal advrds Ta 
dorpa iro rod HALov purilerOar. Arstimos Typos... Hv altiy rovros 
cionveyxato yvepynv. The writer of Corp. XVI held a similar view ; 
see XVI. 8. It may be suspected however that in/wminat has been 
substituted by error for some such word as exsugerat, which would 
agree better with magnitudine luminis. But if exsuperat were written, 
the sentence would be no less irrelevant. 


LEpilogus. 

40d. Dictum est vobis .. . pabulis saturavimus. Did this 
conclusion of the discourse of Hermes form part of the original 
Asci. III, or was it added by the compiler of the Adyos réAeos? 
The words ‘restat . .. ut benedicentes deum orantesque’ &c. 
lead on to the following prayer, 41 b, and are needed to introduce 
it. The narrative passage 41a, in which Tat is spoken of as well 
as Asclepius, was probably written by the same compiler by whom 
the Prologue was added. The plural vodzs in 4od zvz?¢. implies 
that more than one hearer is present; but iuiy may have been 
substituted for co. or #uiv; and apart from that, there is nothing 
to prevent us from supposing that both 4od and 41b were 
included in the original 4sc/. III, in which Hermes spoke to Asclepius 
alone. 

The narrative 41 a was present in the Adyos réewos as known to 
Lactantius, i. e. not long after a. D. 300. 

satis enim nos ... saturavimus. Cf. Corg. XIII. 22b: 
ixavas yap exacros Hav (éavtod) érenednOn, eyo te [6] Aéywv ov Te 
[6] dxovwy. 

velut animi pabulis. Cf. Philo Leg. allegor. 3. 55. 161, 
Cohn I, p. 148: evdAdyws otv 7d pev ex yas Siamrachiy cdya 
ovyyeveis Exer Tpodas ds avadiSwow 4% yn, 7 dé aldepiov dicews potpa 
otoa Wyn mdAw aidepiovs Kal Gelas’ emirrjmas yap tpéperat, Kat 
od airtows 7 morois, dy émideés eote TO oHma. Porphyr. De adst. 4. 
20: dudhopor toivev at tpodal Kara 7d duapopoy T&v Tpedopévwv’ Kat 
def mavTa pev tpéhev, orovddlew Se miaivew TA €v uly KuUpwrara. 
Wuxfs otv AoyixAs tpody % Typotoa Aoyixyv. vots d€ ary’ wore 


nw , 
vO Operréov. 
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41a. De adyto vero egressi. The situation is the same as 
that described in the Prologue. We are told in the Prologue that 
Asclepius, Tat, and Ammon were present; here, Asclepius and 
Tat are mentioned, and it may be presumed that Ammon 1s 
present also. 

in austrum respicientes. Cf. Corp. XIII. 16: vorm avépw 
aroBAerwy «1.4. Why those who pray at sunset should face 
southward, and not westward, I do not know; but the precept is 
probably based on some tradition of Egyptian ritual. Possibly the 
westward position was avoided because the region of the sunset was 
associated with darkness, death, and ghosts. Cf. Porphyr. De 
antro nymph. 29: Kata ratra tolvw To piv OvyTd Kal yevére 
iromratw PiAw Ta Bdpera oiketa, TO Se Oevorepw Ta voria, os Geois 
pev Ta avatoAikd, Satwoor d& Ta SuTiKd. 

in eum (sc. ventum) qui subsolanus dicitur. On the east- 
ward position in prayer, cf. Clem. Alex. S¢vom. 7. 7. 43: émei 8 
yeveOXiov ipépas eikov 7 dvatodi}, KdxeiOev 7d Pads adfera “ éx 
oxdtous Aduav” 7O mp@rov, GAAG Kal Tols ev ayvoia KvAwdovpevois 
dvéretkev yvddoews aAnGelas ruepa Kata Adyov Tod yAlov, mpos TiV 
éwhiviv dvarodny ai edxai, The Hermetist would perhaps have given 
similar reasons for his practice, though no doubt it was really derived 
from primitive sun-worship. Clement adds: dev xat ra wadairara 
tav iepOv mpos dvow €Brerev, iva of dravtitpdcwrov Tov ayadpatwv 
iordpevor mpos dvatoAny TpérecOur dudcoKwvtat. Clement here says 
that ‘the most ancient temples’ (Fgyptian, or Greek?) faced 
westward. But this was not the usual arrangement in the times 
known to us. Cf. Hyginus De agr. tim. p. 153 Goes: ‘antiqui 
architecti in occidentem templa spectare recte scripserunt: postea 
placuit omnem religionem eo convertere, ex qua parte caeli terra 
illuminatur’ (i.e. in later times temples were usually built facing 
eastward). Porphyry (De antro nymph. 3) says that almost all 
temples face eastward: as dv oxedov mévtwy Tov tepov Ta prev 
ayd\pata Kat Tas eloddous exdvTwy mpds avaToAnv TeTpaypevas, TOY 
6& elovdvtwv mpos Skow adpopdytwv, bray dvturpdcwro Tév d&yadudrwv 
éotares Tots Geois tas Autas Kal Gepareias tpordywot. The front of 
Greek temples is commonly towards the East. The Jewish temple 
fronted eastward. The Egyptian temples varied in their orienta- 
tion; the great t-mple of Amon at Karnak, for instance, opened 
towards the North-west, and the temple at Luxor, towards the 
North-east. 
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iam ergo dicentibus precationem. There is an awkwardness 
in the narrative here, which confirms the suspicion that ch. 41a 
was inserted by a later hand. Hermes and his three pupils 
begin to pray simultaneously; after they have begun, Asclepius 
interrupts the prayers of his companions by his proposal; and 
Hermes, having rebuked him, proceeds to pray aloud, speaking 
for all of them together. If Hermes wished to lead his disciples 
in prayer, why did he not do so from the first? This difficulty 
disappears if we omit ch, 41a, and make the audible prayer of 
Hermes follow on his discourse without a break. 

suggeramus patri tuo, e ritu ut (patri iusserit ut MSS.) 
ture addito et pigmentis precem dicamus. The word ¢wo is 
needed ; without it, patrz would mean ‘to my father’. 

figmentum means ‘a scented unguent’. Firmicus Maternus, 
De err. prof. rel, (A. D. 347) 23. 1: ‘Christi unguentum immortali 
conpositione conficitur, et spiritalibus pigmentorum odoribus tem- 
peratur.’ Firmicus Maternus Ma/h. 3. 6. 3: ‘odorum pigmenta.’ 
Macrobius (¢ a.D. 400) Sat. 1, Praef. 8: ‘qui odora pigmenta 
conficiunt ante omnia curant ut nullius sint odoris propria quae 
condientur.’ Hence mimevrdpios, ‘an apothecary’, Olympiodorus 
ad Fl. Gorg. p. 117. 

On the Egyptian usage of burning fragrant substances in the 
worship of the sun-god (Horus?), see Plut. Js. e¢ Os. 52 and 8o. 
The substance burnt at sunset was called «td, and was composed 
of sixteen ingredients. 

The Hermetist admits such offerings (sacrificits frequentibus, 
ch, 38 a) in the worship of the ‘terrestrial gods’; but he excludes 
them from the worship of the supreme God. 

Melius, molius ominare ... a mortalibus. Lactantius’ 
translation of this passage is more trustworthy than that of 
stl. Lat. 

tale quid de uno illo ac singulari bono in animum inducere 
(Lact.).—cum deum roges, tus ceteraque incendere (Asc/. Lat.). 
Perhaps some words have been lost in Asc/. Lat; we might 
read ‘cum [dJeum roges (qui solus est bonus)’. The word t#- 
cendere in Ascl. Lat. might be accounted for by some confusion 
between évOvpetobar (2m animum inducere) and évOvprav or émbupudv 
(tus celerague incendere) ; perhaps the translator read évOupido Oar. 

Haec et his similia huic non conveniunt (Lact.): omitted 
in Ascd. Lat, 
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omnium enim quaecunque sunt plenus est (Lact.).—qui 
ipse est omnia, aut in eo sunt omnia (transposed in Asc. 
Lat.). The original Greek may have been zévrwy yap wArjpys 
éori. We might account for the reading of Asc/. Lat, by assuming 
that the translator had before him two alternative readings, viz. 
mdvra yap airés éort, and mdvra yap év atrG éom, and rendered 
both. Cf. Asc. III. 26b: ‘(deus) est omnium plenissimus ; . 

Et habet omnia quae vult.’ 

et omnium minime indigens (Lact.).—Nihil enim deest 
ei (Ascl. Lat.). Cf. Porph. De abst. 3. 26: 1d 8& ev 7G mavti 
kpeirtov (i.e, 70 Gelov) . . . ampordets ravTur. 

huius enim sacrificium sola benedictio est (Lact.).—haejc] 
sunt enim summ, incensiones doi, gratiae cum aguntur a 
mortalibus (Asc/. Lat.). Summae, the reading of the MSS,., is 
clearly wrong; for it would imply that other kinds of zwcensiones 
also are admissible, which is the very thing that the writer is 
denying, The only doubt is whether swmmae should be corrected 
into summi or solae. As the offering of incense to subordinate 
gods is permitted, swam is appropriate. 

On the notion that words of praise and thanksgiving ought to 
take the place of material offerings in the worship of the supreme 
God, cf. Corp. I. 31, d€far doyixds Ovoias (i.e. sacrifices which 
consist of speech alone). Cic. (Vat. deor. 2. 71: ‘Cultus autem 
deorum est optimus idemque castissimus atque  sanctissimus 
plenissimusque pietatis, ut eos semper pura, integra, incorrupta et 
mente et voce veneremur.’ Some went a step further, and 
regarded even verbal worship as superfluous. Sen. ZZ. 95. 47 ff. : 
‘Deum colit qui novit. . .. Primus est deorum cultus deos credere ; 
deinde reddere illis maiestatem suam, reddere bonitatem. . 
Vis deos propitiare? Bonus esto. Satis illos coluit quisquis 
imitatus est.’ Apollonius of Tyana év 7 Ilepi 6vcrv, in Euseb., 
Pr. ev. 4.13: ovrws toivwy pdadiora dy tis, otal, THY mpoojKovoav 
emueAccay rowoiro Tod Oelov, Tvyxdvor Te aiToOev tired TE Kal edpévous 
aitod. . .. ei (ro) Ged (éxeivw ?) prev, dv 8H mpdrov edapev, évi Te 
dvte (kal) Kexwpicpéevy mdvtwv, pel’ ov yvupilerOar tots dourods 
avaykaiov, py Ovor te tiv apxnv, pate avdrrou wip, pyre Kabddov Tt 
tav aicOytrav erovoudloi,—beirar yap ovdevds ovdt mapa Tav KpetT- 
Tovwv rep Hes, ovd eoTw d THY apyyv dvinor yh gurdv } rpéder 
fGov, 7) dnp, S ph mpdcerri yé Tr placpa,—pdvy 8 Xpw@TO mpos 
avtov det 7) Kpeittov Adyw, Aéyw bE 7S pH Bid ordparos tévrTt, Kal 
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mapa Tov KahXdorov Tov dvtwv dia Tod KaANoTOU Tov ev Ayiv airoty 
tayabd* vods S€ éorw otros, dpydvov py Sedpuevos. odxodv Kata Tatra 
ovdapas TO peyddAw Kal ext ravtwv Oe Ovréov. Porphyry De aédst. 
2. 34: Wowper rolvuv Kal jpeis’ ddAad Ovowper, ds rpoorKet, Suapdpovs 
tas Guvotas, ds dv Siapdpos Suvapert mpocayovres’ OG TO emt racu, 
®$ ts dvyp copos (meaning Apollonius of Tyana?) épy, pydiy tov 
> 0 a , 6 a“ (a ‘ . ade ‘ ” ” 
aicOytrav pnte Ovpiovres pnt’ erovoudlovres’ ovdey yap eatw éevvdov, 
o py Td atho eds eorw dxaBaprov. 816 odSt Adyos To'rw 6 KaTa 
govnv oixetos, ov8 6 evdov, drav mabe Wryjs 7 peuodvopevos, dua 
d€ avyns Kabapas Kal tov rept avrod Kabapav évvodv OpnoKevopev 
eg ~ ” , ‘ c Ie > a ‘ wn 
airov. Set dpa, cuvapbévras Kal dpowbévras airad, Hv atrav 
dvaywynv Ovolav tepav mpocaye > Oea, 77; irnv [de] Kal ¥ 
yoyn p pocayev to Gea, tTHv adrav [de] Kal duvov 
otcav Kal yudv owryplav. év dmabeia dpa rhs Wryfs tod S& Geod 
Gewpia 7 Ovoia. atrn redeirar. Tots 8€ avrod exydvois, vontots 88 

a »” \ \ > a , e a , 2 N 
Geots, 75y Kat THY éx Tod Adyou tpvwdiav mpocberéov. dmapyy yap 
éxdatw dv dédwxev 7 Ovaoia, cat dv dv yudv tpéper Kat eis 7O ef 

! n : nav tpeper Kal eis TO elvac 
ouvéexer THY ovolay. ws ov yewpyds Spaypydrwv dmrdpyerar Kal Tov 
akpodpvwv, ovtws Auels amaphouela atrois evvouwiy Tay rept abray 
Kadov, evyapiorotvtes dy nuly Sedwxacw tHv Oewpiav, Kal dre nuas 
bia ris aitrav Odas dAnOwas tpépovor, cuvdvtTes Kal gawvopevor Kal 
TH ymerepa owrnpia émdamrovres. 

Jewish thinkers untouched by Greek influence had indepen- 
dently ' arrived at the conclusion expressed by the Hermetist in 
the words ‘huius sacrificium sola benedictio est’. Psa/. 49 (50). 
12 ff.: eav rewvaow, ov py cou citw' eu) yap éotw 7 oikoupevn Kal 
To wANpwpa adras.” pay payoumar Kpea Tavpwy, 7) ala Tpadywv wlopar ; 
Gicov td Ged Ovoiav aivecews, kal arddos to tWictw Tas evyads cov. 
Psal, 50 (51). 15 f.: 10 ordua pov dvayyehet tiv alverivy cov. srt 
ei NOeAnoas Ovotav, éSwxa dv’ dAoKavTdpata ovK evdoKynoes. Ovola 

nw A fal / "4 x “ , 
7 eG mvedua ouvterpyspéevov. Psal. 140 (141). 2: KarevOvvOjrw 
Hh mpocevxy prov ws Ovulapa evworidy cov, Erapois Twv XELpav pov 
Ovoia Eorrepwn. 

Paul, in whom Greek and Jewish influences met, speaks in similar 
language ; Rom. 12.,1: mapaxad ovv twas... rapacrHoa: Ta Tdpara 
con s a bay 4 n 6 cal 27 \ i \ x 4 Se ec! 
tpadv Ovoiav Licav aylav 7 Ge evdpeorov, tiv AoyiKnv AaTpELav Lpov. 
Cf, Heb. 13. 15: 80 adrod ody dvadepwpev Ovolav aivérews did mavros 7G 

1 The thought cannot have been transmitted from Greeks to Jewish psalmists ; 
but it may possibly have been transmitted to Greeks from Jews of the diaspora, who 
were debarred from offering sacrifices, and found in prayer and praise the only 


possible substitute. : 
2 Cf, Asci, (Lact.): ‘omnium. .. plenus est, et omnium minime indigens.’ 
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6G, Totr’ eote Kaprov XELAEwv bporoyovvTwY TO dvopatt avrov. 1 Let. 
2. 5: dvevéyxar rvevpatixas Ovolas etrpoodéxtous Hed. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. 7. 6. 30 sg.: ob8t évdeis (5 Beds), kabdrep Ta yevntd, ds Ovoréy, 
Siknv tpopis, Sud Aysdv erOvpetv.... ed SE Tyswpevov xaiper (rd Oeiov), 
dice dvevdets trdpxov, otk amexotws Hueis (i.e. the Christians) &’ 
ebyjjs Tydpev tov Ody, Kat tavryv Thy Ovolay dpiorny Kai dywrarny 
pera Scxaroovyyns! dvaréuwropev 7G Scxatordtw Adyw (to the Word of 
God), yepatpovres 8¢ of (Him through whom) zapadapBdvomer thy 
yraow, Sua rovrou (88) S0€dlovres bn? pepabyKapev.... Kal ydp €oTw 
9 Ovoia ris éxxAnolas Adyos (speech) ard trav dyiwy Yuxdv avabypiw- 
pevos, exxarurromervns dua tH Ovoia kat rhs Siavolas dmaons TO ed. 
Origen ¢. Cels, 8.21: wat éoprafe ye kata adnOeav 6 ra déovra mparrwv, 
del edydpevos, Su ravtds Ovwv Tas avarpaKtous év Tals Tpos TO Oetov edxats 
Ovaias. See Lactant. Div, rst. 6. 25. 1-12 ( Zestim.). 

41b. Gratias tibi &c. The Greek text of this thanksgiving 
(or rather, an inaccurate transcript of it) has been preserved in a 
damaged state, in the magic Papyrus Mimaut, Louvre, col. X (Pap. 
mag. Par. ii, ll. 284-302). This Papyrus was probably written about 
the end of the third century a.p. The sorcerers were accustomed 
to make up their incantations partly out of passages extracted from 
books of religious ritual, or other religious writings, with little regard 
for the meaning of these passages in their original setting ;* and the 
man who composed one of the charms in the Papyrus Mimaut made 
use of the concluding hymn of the Hermetic Aoyos réAewos for his 
purpose. In the papyrus, it forms the last part of an invocation 
addressed to the Sun-god, to whom the operator says zo(naov mdvra 
TA THS EVXNS pov.—zTolnoov TO detva tpaypa'—E€ADe por, - - - Sdovs Epol 
TO deiva byelav, cwrnplay, trodrov, edrexviay, yvaou, cdwylay,' ebpéveray, 
evBovdriav, eddogiav, uynunv, xdpw, woppyy, KaAAos mpds mavtas avOpd- 
Tous TOUS OpOvTds jue. 


1 Ps. 4.5: OUoare Ovoiav Sixavooryns. 

2 $y (i.e. ‘Him whom’) Hort: & MS. 

§ The object at which the sorcerers aimed in composing their invocations was not 
to transmit a correct text of any such hymn or prayer, but merely to produce some- 
thing that would sound impressive to their customers, who must have been mostly 
ignorant and stupid people. As long as that purpose was served, it mattered little 
to them whether the words which they wrote down meant this or that, or had no 
meaning at all. They were perfectly free to alter, to omit, to add things out of 
their own heads, and to patch together scraps taken from different sources; and 
they did so without scruple. This ought to be borne in mind in dealing with such 
documents as the Mithraic Apathanatismos (Dieterich’s AMtthrasliturgie), for 
instance. 

* evwxoay Pap. (Eitrem), 
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The Papyrus was transcribed by Wessely, and also by Reitzen- 
stein; and it has recently been again examined and transcribed 
by Prof. S. Eitrem of Kristiania (Oslo). I owe it to Prof. Eitrem’s 
kindness that I have not only been able to make use of his 
printed transcript of the papyrus-text (published in 1923),! but 
have also been much helped by letters which he has written to 
me about this difficult passage. 

(x)dpw cot olSaper, (Spore). 

Gratias tibi (agimus), summe, exsuperantissime, 

Some word denoting God, in the vocative, is wanted here; 
and vyiore (Reitz.) serves the purpose well. Lxsuperantissime 
might be a translation of trepoydrare ; cf. 6 rdons trepoyns pellov 
in Corp. I. 31. But one such word seems better here than two ; 
and it is possible that samme and exsuperantissime are alternative 
translations of a single Greek word. 

oxy mdon Kal Kapdia meds oe dvaterapevy.—(uxy maga Kat 
Kapdiav mpos . . avaretaperny Pap.) Omitted in Ascl Lat. It 
would be possible also to write Wux7 mdon Kal xapdia mpds oé 
dvarerapévol, OF Wuyiv macav Kal Kapdlay mpos ce dvarerapévo.. 
Cf. Corp. 1. 31: S€£ar oyixas Ovoias [dyvas ?] ard Wouyijs cat xapdias 
mpos o€ avarerapevys. Plotinus 5. 1.6: Gedy atroy émixadecapevois, 
od Adyw yeywvO, GAAG TH Yryp exteivaow Eavrods els edxIV pds 
éxevov. The word avareiver was used in its literal sense to 
describe the uplifting of the ands in prayer; e.g. Ps.-Arist. 
De mundo 6, 40042 16: mdvres of dvOpwrot avaretvomev Tas yxelpas 
els rov ovpavoy edxas mocovmevor. Thence it was transferred to the 
uplifting of the heart or soul (‘sursum corda’), of which the 
bodily gesture was regarded as a symbol. Clem. Alex. Strom, 
7.7. 40: ravrn Kail mpocavateivomev tHv Kepadiv Kal Tas xeélpas 
els odpavov alpoper tovs te médas éreye(popev? Kara THv TeAevTalay 
rhs edyns cuverpavynow, éraxoAovbotvres TH mpoOvuia tod mvevparos * 
els Thy vontiy ovciav’ Kal cuvapiorrdve TO Adyw* 76 Goya Tis yijs 
TELPWOMEVOL, METAPTLOY Toodpevor “THY WuxXAV éerrepwnevnv” Ta 7dOY 
Trav Kperrover, éri Tra ayia xwpev Bialopuefa, rod Seopod Kara- 

1 There is a gap, caused by the loss of a strip of papyrus, in the lower part of 
the column, Prof. Eitrem’s measurement of the width of this gap, and consequently, 
his estimate of the number of letters missing in each line, is more exact than 
Reitzenstein’s as given in Podmandres, p. 151 f., and his transcript is, in that respect 
at least, more trustworthy. 

2 «Stand on tiptoe,’ Hort and Mayor. 


’ A Hermetist would have said rod vod or Tis d:avoias. 
4 «The uttered words,’ H. and M. 
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peyadoppovorrres Tod capxixod. Clem, Paed. 1. 5. 16: ovk ap €rt 
kvdduea of viprior xapal, . . . dvarewopevor 88 dvw TH evvoig, . « 
copiay peradudkopev aylav. 

&ppactoy Svoyai— Nomen sanctum. It may be that, in the 
translator’s copy of the Greek, the letters afp had been lost, and 
acrov had been altered into dyiov. 

The term ddpacrov dvoua, ‘ineffable nam , might, in some 
contexts, be used to denote God himself, the Being to whom the 
name belongs. But in this passage, there are two reasons against 
taking that to be the meaning. Firstly, the grammatical con- 
struction is not clear. Is ddpacrov dvosa vocative? If so, we 
must put a comma before it, and connect it closely with what 
precedes. But the first clause (xapw col oiSapev «.7.A.) is already 
provided with a vocative (‘summe’, (vyore)); and a second 
vocative, appended after the intervening clause (‘tua enim gratia 

. consecuti’), seems superfluous and wrongly placed. Or are 
we to take dfpacrov dvoua as accusative, in apposition to the oé 
of the first clause (pds (cé) dvarerapévy)? That also is made 
difficult by the intervening clause, in which the pronoun (expressed 
or implied) must have been gov, in the genitive. And secondly, 
the following words, reriunyévov rH Tod Geod mpoonyopia k.t.A., 
which are appropriate if applied to God: himself, are inappropriate 
f applied to the word dvoya; for it could hardly be said that a 
name is-honoured with an appellation. It therefore seems probable 
that some words, by which ddpacrov ovoya was connected with 
the context, have been lost. This passage in the hymn was 
presumably suggested by what is said about the name of God in 
Ase. III. 20a, ‘nullo ex his nominibus eum definite nuncupabimus’ 
&c.; and the meaning must have been that God’s true name 
cannot be told (or in other words, that God is dvdvuuos), but 
men call him eds and rarjp. 

TetTipnpevov (Se) (7H) Tod Geod mpognyopia. 

et honorandum nomine divino (nomen unum MSS.). 

The translator probably wrote ‘honorandum nomine divino’, 
rendering rod Geod by divino, as he rendered rod rarpés by paterna 
in the corresponding phrase which follows. Cf. Corp, Il. 16: 
TeTynevor TH TOD Geod zpoonyopia. 

quod solus dominus es.—(quo solus deus est MSS.). 
Omitted in Pag. A clause beginning with dr: is needed after TH 
Tod Ocod mpornyopia, to correspond to dr mpds wdytas «7A. after 
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TH Tov warpos; and the words guo so/us deus est in the MSS. of 
Asci. show that the translator had some such clause before him 
in the Greek. I have therefore added the words ér od jédvos 
el «vptos. Cf. Corp, XIII. 21 as emended: Océ, od & rarnp' Kidpre, 
Ov oO VOUS. 

Dominus (probably xvpwos, though the word might stand for 
Seonérys also) and pater are repeatedly coupled together in 
Asci, III as names of God. Ch. 20a: ‘deus etenim vel pater 
vel dominus omnium.’ Jd,; ‘omniumque rerum patrem vel 
dominum.’ Ch. 22b: ‘deus pater et dominus.’ Ch. 23b: ‘do- 
minus et pater, vel, quod est summum, deus.’ J0.: ‘pater ac 
dominus.’ Ch. 26a: ‘ille dominus et pater, deus primipotens’: 
in the Greek, as given by Lactantius, 6 xvpios Kat watip Kat eds 
«tA. Ch. 29b: ‘pater enim omnium vel dominus,’ In Ase, I, 
the words dominus and pater do not occur together; but in ch. 8, 
God is called 6 xvpios wal ray mdvrwy mots, bv Oedv Kadeiv 
vevouixkamey (‘dominus et factor universorum, quem deum vocare 
existimavimus’ Lact.) ; and in ch. 9, ‘qui solus omnia aut pater 
est omnium’, 

Philo spoke of the dvvapus Baowduxy or Seomorixyn of God (cf. 
dominus) on the one hand, and his dvvayus rourtixy or evepyerixy 
(cf. pater) on the other hand, as two distinct duwaues. KE. g. 
Philo De Cher. 9. 27, Cohn I, p. 176: xara rov &a dvtws dvra 
Gedy S00 Tas dywrdtw evar Kal mpdras Svvdpes dyabdryta xa 
efovoiav’ kal dyafdrnte pev TO mov yeyevvynKévar, efovoia 8 Tod 
yervnbevros apxew. tpitov 8é, cwaywydv audoiy, péroy ctvar Adyov" 
ASyw yap Kal dpxovta Kal dyafbv clvar rov Oedv. De special. legg. 
1. 8. 299, Cohn V, p. 72: What God demands of men is simple 
and easy, viz. dyamav atrov ws evepyérny, ei 5% py, foBeirGa yorv 
ws apxovra kal xvpiov, KT.A. Philo Quaest. in Genestn 1. § 57 
Aucher: ‘duas priores quae apud divinitatem sunt virtutes (i.e. 
dvvdwes), Creativam scilicet et regiam; quarum una nomen gerit 
dei (és), et altera, sive regia, domini (kvpios). Forma creativae 
pacata lenisque et benefica est virtus; regiae autem, legislatrix et 
castigatrix.’ Jd. 2. § 16 (on the words Kvpuos 6 Geds in Gen. 7. 5): 
‘Utraque nomina (viz. xvpios and @eds) usurpavit nunc, declara- 
tiva superiorum virtutum (i.e. dvvdpewv) deperdendi ac benefaci- 
endi, praemittens dominum, et postponens beneficum, deum. . 
Quum enim appellatio dei (eds) benefica sit, istam frequen- 
tius usurpavit in constructione universorum (i.e. in speaking of 
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the Creation) . . . hoc enim (xvpeos) regium est nomen et 
exterminativum ; quoniam ubi actio generationis est, deus (eds) 
praemittitur in ordine, ubi vero supplicium, dominus («tpios) 
praeponitur quam deus.’ These two dvvdpes of God are simi- 
larly spoken of by Philo in Quaest. in Gen. 2. § 51, 3. § 59; 
and 4. §§ 2 and 53. Thus the two names Oeds and zaryp, as 
used in Asc/. 41 b, correspond to the two names xvpios and Geds 
as explained by Philo. Similarly, in Christian writings, God’s 
justice and God’s mercy were contrasted; and Marcion carried 
the distinction so far as to make the ‘just’ God a different 
person from the ‘good’ God. Cf. Lactantius, Div. inst. 4. 3. 14: 
‘Unus igitur colendus est, qui potest vere pater nominari: idem 
etiam dominus sit necesse est, quia sicut potest indulgere, ita 
etiam cohercere. Pater ideo appellandus est, quia nobis multa 
et magna largitur; dominus ideo, quia castigandi ac puniendi 
habet maximam potestatem.’ /d. 6. 25. 16: ‘deo, patri ac 
domino.’ 

kat eUhoyoupevor TH TOG (matp)dc (sc. mpoonyopia), Sr(c) K.T.A. 

(e)t benedicendum (-dus MSS.) religione paterna, quo- 
niam &c. 

It is possible that denedicendus is right, and that we ought to 
read Aonorandus instead of honorandum in the preceding line, and 
rerysnpévos and evAoyovpevos in the Greek. It is God that is 
‘honoured’ and ‘blessed’; and assuming that there is a lacuna 
after a¢pacrov dvoza, we do not know in what construction the 
participles originally stood. They may have been altered to 
make them agree with dvoya, after some intervening words had 
fallen out. 

The translator apparently failed to see that mpoonyopia was to be 
understood after +7 tod warpés, and consequently inserted the 
inappropriate word re/igione. 

The word marpés (= paterna) suits well with zarpixjy in the 
following phrase ; and it may be taken as certain that the Hermetist 
wrote ty Tov zatpds, or. But the sorcerer who borrowed the 
Hermetic hymn appears to have written something else in place 
of warpés, 6m. The Papyrus, as read by Prof. Eitrem, gives ry 
Tov..ov oo.mp..;* and Reitzenstein’s reading of Pap. does not 
differ from this in anything that matters. It may be conjectured 


} In vol. i, p. 375, the second of the two dots after mp in Prof. Eitrem’s reading 
of Pap. has been omitted by mistake. 
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then that the sorcerer, misled by 79 rod Ocod in the line above, wrote 
cov again here instead of writing rarpés, and perhaps that he also 
substituted dow for dr. Assuming that he did so, the passage, as 
altered by him, ran thus: kai ebdoyovpevov rH Tod Ge0d, baw mpods 
mavrTas - - - evvovay - - - evede(fw. 

mpos mévras Kal mepl mdvta.—(mp.s$ TayTas Kat Tpos TavTas 
Pap.). 

omnibus 4sc¢/. Lat. 

It may be that the Hermetist wrote simply zpos rdvras (= omnibus), 
and that xai pds mdvras in Pag. is a doublet, possibly written as 
an alternative for dow(?) mpos wdvras. But if not, pds mdvras kal 
wept mdavta seems a more probable correction than Reitzenstein’s 
conjecture, zpds wavras Kal mpos wacas. Women are seldom spoken 
of in the Hermetic writings; and in none of them is it said or 
implied that any women (except the goddess-woman Isis) have 
attained to gnosis. Besides, if the Hermetist had thought fit to 
mention women here, he would have written wpos mdvras Kat wécas 
rather than pos wdvras kat pos wdacas. 

Tatpikiy (ed)voray Kat oropyhy Kal didtay, Kat ef tig yAuKuTépa (sc. 
THS Tarpixys), evepyeia evedcifo (kat emtyduxuta(Tn)y evepy... 
digo Pap.). 

paternam pietatem et dilectionem (religionem MSS.) et 
amorem, et quaecumque est dulcior efficacia, praebere 
dignaris 4sc/. Lat. 

Ditectionem (= oropyyv), proposed by Eitrem, is almost certainly 
right. This word has been altered into vreligionem, which may 
have been suggested to a transcriber by vre/ygione in the pre- 
ceding line. 

The sorcerer probably wrote in the Papyrus kau exvyAvautatyy (or 
emu yAukutaryy ?) evepyvay (or evepyea) evdigo. The Latin translation 
can be accounted for by assuming that the Greek which the 
translator had before him was kau ev tis yAvKurepa evepyera evederEw. 
(Instances of the substitution of a superlative for a comparative, or 
vice versa, occur repeatedly in the Hermetic texts.) The translator 
apparently took evepyea (= eficacia) to be a nominative, and 
consequently wrote e¢ guaecumque est dulcior efficacta, ‘and whatever 
évépyeva is sweeter’; but the Hermetist most likely wrote évepyeia, 
and connected this word with the verb évedetSw, If so, his 
meaning must have been that God not only /ee/s kindly towards 
men, but shows his kindness in beneficent action, by bestowing 
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on them the gifts of vots, Aoyos, and yaar. For yAvkds in this 
connexion, cf. Cord. XIV. 4: éavrdv paxapica (és) tov marépa 
yrwpioavra’ ti yap yAuKitepov rarpds yvynoion ; 

In place of évede(fw, the translation gives praedere dignarts, 
which would be more exactly equivalent to évdeEarar déguots. 
As the hymn is a thanksgiving for past favours (cf. xalpomev dre 
ceavrov Hiv eSeas below), the aorist seems more suitable than 
the present; it is therefore probable that the Hermetist wrote 
either évede(fwo or evdelfacda jéiwoas. It is likewise doubtful 
whether he wrote ércOéwoas or drofedoa Afiwcas (= fueris con- 
secrare dignatus) a few lines below. He may very likely have 
written j#éwoas in one of these two places, but probably not 
in both. 

xapioduevos hiv (Spiv Pap.) voiv, (Ady)ov, yvOou. 

condonans nos sensu, ratione, intellegentia. 

The translator rendered vots by sensus. For yvéous, he wrote 
intellegentia here, but cognitio further on in the same sentence. 

Adéyos must here mean ‘speech’, since it is given to men ‘in 
order that they may call upon’ God; but the translator wrongly 
supposed it to mean ‘reason’, and wrote ratione. For déyos in 
the sense of ‘speech’, cf. Aoyixis Ovoias in Corp. I. 31, and 
Aoyixnv Ovoiay in Corp. XIII. 18. Also Corp. IX. 1c: 7 S& vonors 

adap otoa tot oyov. Corp. XII. i. 12: dvo ratra TO 
avOpdirw 6 Geds . . . exapicato, tov Te vodv Kal tov Adyov. (The 
following sentences in Corp. XII. i make it clear that Adyos 
there means ‘speech’.) yvéous, which is God’s last and greatest 
gift to men, follows on or results from the right use of vods and 
doyos, ‘mind’ and ‘speech/. 

Adyov (S€), (iv)a o€ érikadéooper, 

ratione, ut te suspicionibus indagemus. 

The translator seems to have read something like ta oe dva- 
Prefer (?) eStxvedwpev.  eTkaNecwmen might easily be corrupted 
into €zixxeywmen, It is difficult to account for suspicionibus; but 
it may possibly be a corruption of (cae/um) suspicientes or some- 
thing of the sort, or a translation of something equivalent in the 
Greek, which we may suppose to have been added as an amplifica- 
tion of te indagemus (ct étyvetwpev). Such an addition would be 
appropriate only if Aoyos were taken to mean ‘reason’ (ratio), 
and not ‘speech’, 


yrdou (8¢), tva (oe) emyvd(vres Kal TH wri cou cwhévtes xal)pw- 
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pev. xalpouev Ste K.TA.—(yrwow wa emyvw|ooner’ ya... ..¥ 
ott Pap.). 

cognitione, ut te cognoscentes [[ ]] ac lumine (numine 
MSS.) salvati tuo ((gaudeamus)). Gaudemus quod &c. The 
longer clause given by Asc/. Lat. is preferable to the curt and 
comparatively feeble tva oé "émyvdécuper’ of Pap., and leads on, by 
a suitable transition, to the xa/pouev of the following sentence. The 
corruption in Pag. may have been begun by the omission of xa(pwper 
before xaipouev ; or the sorcerer may have accidentally omitted a line 
of the Greek which he had before him. éruyvdécwpev is hardly a 
possible form; the 1 aor. éyvwca, in the few instances in which it 
occurs, is causal, ‘to make some one know’. Eitrem proposes 
érvyvo(pi)owpuey ; but I have found no instance of érvyvwpilev in the 
sense here required. 

érvyvvar differs from vojoat, as yvaous from vods. (The translator 
has obliterated the distinction, rendering both verbs by cognoscere.) 
vonoat Gedy here means to apprehend God intellectually ; émvyvavar 
Gedy, like the corresponding substantive yvéors (¢0d), means to come 
to know God as one knows a friend, and implies love as well as 
knowledge ; at its highest degree, it is to be absorbed in God. The 
Hermetist then distinguishes three stages: (1) to form a conception 
of God (vojcat) ; (2) to adore God (émixadeoar) ; (3) to be united 
with God (émtyvavar). 

yvGous involves cwrnpia; those who ‘know God’ are ‘saved’ (from 
the evils which beset those who are subject to Heimarmene). Cf. 
As¢l. III. 29 b: pila pvdaky edoéBea x.r.A. And yvdors brings with 
it xapdé. Cf. Corp. XIII. 8c. 

xXa(ipope)y Str ceauTdy tyiv €8(egas (Sdov). 

Gaudemus quod te nobis ostenderis totum. 

It seems best to retain /o/vm in the Latin, and add oAov in the 
Greek. It is true that in ch. 32 b Hermes admitted a limitation of 
human vision which he here denies (‘contingit hominibus ut quasi 
per caliginem quae in caelo sunt videamus’ &c.); but in the 
enthusiasm of his adoration, all limitations are swept away. (Cf. 
dmoGeGoar 7é(woas in the following line.) Perhaps men in the body 
may attain to the full vision of God in rare moments of exaltation, 
though it cannot be continuously present to them. 


1 Reitzenstein (Poim. p. 151) gives yvwow wa oe emyvwl|owpey as the reading of 
Pap.; but Prof. Eitrem, in a letter to me, says ‘My copy’ (of the papyrus) ‘has 
clearly iva ém-yvwowpev (not ce)’. 
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For 6Aov thus used, cf. Adammonts Resp. 10. 6 ( Testim.): Kai rore 
3} év Aw TO SyuovpyexG Ged Thy Yuxiy évr/Onor (sc. eovpyia). 

xalpoper (ru év m)Adopacw pas Svras drobed( car HEiw)(o)as TH geau- 
TRG oie yi. 

gaudemus quod nos in corporibus sitos aeternitate (aeterni- 
tati MSS,) (tua) fueris consecrare dignatus. 

geavtod ought to be followed by a feminine substantive of five or 
six letters, in the dative, meaning something like aeterntfate or aelerna 
vita. I can think of no word that would exactly satisfy these condi- 
tions; but the sense required might be expressed by writing either 
TO geavtod aidve OF TH TeavTod aiwviw (wy). 

Consecrare means ‘to deify’. Cf. Cic. Vat. deor. 2. 62 : ‘(Liberum) 
quem nostri maiores . .. cum Cerere et Libera consecraverunt.’ 

In ch. 29 b it was said that the pious man ‘inmortalitatis futurae 
concipit fiduciam’, i.e. is assured that he will be a god in the life to 
come; but here, the Hermetist goes further, and says that those who 
are united with God by gwoszs are made gods even while they are still 
in the body; for the life in them is God’s eternal life. Cf. Corp. 
XIII. ro as emended: eOewiOypev (by the radtyyeveoia). In some 
other Hermetica, the transformation from man to god is spoken of 
(as in Ascl. 29 b) as a process that is completed only when the soul 
has been released from the body by death. See Corp. XII. i. 12; 
Corp. X. 5 f.; Corp. 1. 26a. 

Clement of Alexandria, whose conception of gvoszs closely resembles 
that of the Hermetists, repeatedly says that the yvworixds becomes a 
god, not only after death, but even in the present life. Clem. Protr. 
II. 114: otpaviy didackadia Oeoroav tov dvOpwrov. Paed. 3. 1.1: 


~ e nw ~ A 
6 8€ dvOpwrros Eéxeivos, @ aivorKos 6 Adyos,. . . EEopoodrar TH Hew’... 
‘\ XA ~ 
Beds 5€ éxeivos 6 dvOpwrros yiverar, dr. Bovrerat 6 Beds. ... precirns yap 


6 dOyos, 6 kowds duo. Strom. 4. 23. 149: Tovtw dvvardv TO Tpdrw 
Tov yvworikov dn yevérOar Oedv. Strom. 7. 10. 56: rhv écopevny Hpiv 
Kata Tov Gedv peta Gedy Siarray.... Kat Geol rv rpooryopiav KéxAnvTat ot 
aivOpovor Tov GAAwy Oedv Tov td TO TwTpt Tpdrwv TeraypLEvwv yernos- 
pevor. Strom, 7. 16. 95: 6 6... Tov éavtod Biov émiurtpéepas TH 
Gdnbeig olov &€ dvOpurov Beds amoredcirar. Strom. 7. 16. 10%: 6 TO 
xupip teBopevos nai tH Sobeioy St abtrod KataxoovOyjcas mpopyreca 
reA€ws éxteAcirar Kat cixdva Tod di8arKxddov, ev capKi mepuToAGv Oeds. 
For similar phrases used by other Christian writers, see Hort and 
Mayor’s note on écopevw Ged, Clem. Strom. 7. 1. 3; e.g. Hippolytus 
Ref. haer. to. 33: ei 8& OédXas Kai eds yevérbar, trdxove TO 
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meroinkort. Lb. 10. 34: yéyovas yap eds’ . . . Ccorounbys, &bdvaros 
yevvn Geis. 

In the pair of clauses beginning with yatpoyev, we have an 
amplified repetition of the two thoughts expressed by the pair of 
participles dependent on ya/pwpev in the preceding sentence. ceavrdy 
ney eas corresponds to ce émcyvdvres; and jpuas drodedoa Aélwoas 
corresponds to owfévres. 

xdpis dvOpdmou mpds oé p(ia) 7d (adv péyeBos) yvwpioa. 

Haec est enim humana sola gratulatio, cognitio maiestatis 
tuae. 

A word corresponding to so/a is needed after zpos oé. Prof. Eitrem 
tells me that he saw in the papyrus, after w, traces of letters which 
might be va, and that he now recommends me to print jua ro as his 
reading of Pap. It is therefore certain that the sorcerer wrote pia 
(not pdvyn, which would have done equally well, as far as the meaning 
is concerned). For ya in the sense of so/a, cf. ula prraKy eioéBeva in 
ch. 29 b, and Opyoxeia S€ rot Geod pia éori, wy evar Kaxdv in Corp. 
AiLvii. 23-b. 

As there is no doubt about the 7 after yzva, we must conclude that 
the Hermetist wrote ro followed by something equivalent to mazestatem 
tuam (presumably either cov péyefos or péyeOds cov),’ and that the 
sorcerer omitted these two words by mistake. 

For yvwpica, cf. Corp. X. 15 a: yvwpifer (sc. rov dvOpwrov 6 Oe6s), 
Kal Ode yuwpiler Oat. 

eyv(wpicap)év (ce), & - - - aidvios Siapovy. We have here a group 
of four classes, each of which begins with éyywpicauev. The repeated 
éyvwpicapev follows On yvwpicar, just as, in the preceding passage, the 
repeated yxaipouer follows on yafpwuev. The four clauses fall into two 
pairs; in the first pair of clauses the relation between God and man 
is spoken of, and in the second pair, the relation between God and 
the Kosmos. 

In Pap., the oe which is needed as object of éyvwpicaper, and is 
represented by ¢e in Asc/. Lat, is omitted in the first, third, and 
ourth clauses, and was almost certainly omitted in the second clause 
also, If it was present in the Greek text which the sorcerer had 
before him, it is not likely that he would have left it out four times 
over through mere carelessness. It is almost indispensable in the 


1 Tt would also be possible to write 7d (ae) yvwpica ; but an accidental omission 
of odv péye8os by the sorcerer seems more likely than an arbitrary expansion of aé 
into mazestatis tuae by the translator. 
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jirst of the four clauses; but the Hermetist may possibly have 
written éyvopicapév oe there, and left the ve to be understood when 
éyvwpicapev was repeated. Perhaps it is best to assume that he wrote 
éyvwpicapeév oe in the first of each pair of clauses, and éyvwpicaper 
without oe in the second of each pair, and that the sorcerer was led 
by the absence of oe in the second and fourth clauses to omit it in 
the first and third clauses also. 

eyy(wptcap)év (ce), & (Lod) ddgbés) Ths dvOpwmlvys Curis" 

(2)yvwpioape(v, & bids) (uéytotov) “dmdons yrdoews!, 

Cognovimus te, [et] (o) lumen maximum solo intellectu 
sensibili(um) ; 

cognovimus (intellegimus MSS.) te, o vitae (humanae) vera 
vita. 

One of these two clauses has to do with fw7, and the other with 
as. (Cf. fot at pds in Corp. I. g &c.) In Pap., the clause which 
deals with 6w7 is placed before that which deals with as; in Ased. 
Lat., the clause which deals with fw is placed after the other. 
Which of the two the Hermetist placed first, we have no means of 
finding out. 

One might write either & (Can aAnfes) rhs dvOpwrivys Cwns (=0 vita 
vera humanae vitae), or & rhs avOpwrivyns Cons (Cor adrnbes) (= 0 
vitae humanae vita vera). The former order is perhaps to be pre- 
ferred, because it makes this clause match more exactly with the other. 

In the parallel clause, the sorcerer almost certainly wrote & ds 
draons yveoews. (draons yvooews stands legibly written in Pap. ; 
and & das (= /umen) would just fill the preceding gap, if we assume 
that oe was omitted here, as in the three corresponding clauses.) 
But this can hardly be what the Hermetist wrote; for there is no 
satisfactory meaning in drdons;' and das ought to have an epithet 


1 If dmdons is wrong, how is that reading to be accounted for? It has occurred 
to me that dmdons yvhoews might possibly be a corruption of Aaymds (= lumen) 
Tis ywwoews. Cf. Corp. X. 4b as emended: (4 tod dyaGod O€a) ExAdurer emt 
Togovtov, tp’ Saov Sivara 6 Oewpevos déacOat Tiv émecpony THs vonThs Aaumndédvos. 
Anything which sheds light might be called Aaumds. Poets applied the word 
Aaumds to the sun ; and the notion that the Good, or God, is the sun of the vonrds 
xégpos is a commonplace in philosophic writings, from Pl. Rep. onward. The 
term Aapmds (ueyiorn) (dumen maximum) might then be meant to signify the sun, 
in contrast to the lesser lights of heaven. Cf. Asc/. II]. 18b: ‘ut enim sole 
mundus, ita mens humana isto clarescit lumine’ (viz. the light of vods, which is 
God?s gift to such men as are worthy to receive it), But perhaps it is more likely 
that the missing word is ps, which was frequently associated with (a7. 

The false reading dmdons might be accounted for in another way, by assuming 
that the Hermetist wrote & gas dmAerov (= fumen maximum) ris yeoews, and 
that amAe(Tov 7)ns was corrupted into anacns. 
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equivalent to maximum (cf. vera vita, i.e. Lui) ddXnbés, in the parallel 
clause). 

The reading which the translator had before him was probably & 
pas péyiorov (Or darherov?) rv vonrdv. (The phrase solo intellectu 
sensibilium) would be a good translation of rav vonrav.) This seems 
preferable to the reading of Pag.; but the Hermetist may have written 
TOV VONTaV OF TIS yvooews. 

In the MSS. of Asc/. Lat, the second éyvwpicapev is represented 
by intellegimus, instead of cognovimus. But it is difficult to believe 
that the translator can have intentionally made this purposeless 
variation. It seems more likely that he wrote cognovimus, and that 
intellegimus was substituted for it by a transcriber who was misled by 
intelle(ctw) in the preceding clause. 

eyvupioapey oe, © (eyrwptopevav Pap.) ujtpa (mavtop)dpe, ev m(a)tpds 
putieia (kvotca). 

((Cognovimus te,)) o (matrix) [naturarum | (rerum) omnium 
fecunda, (per patris im P)praegnatio(nem gravida facta P). 

This clause was evidently suggested by the passage on the 
bisexuality of God, Asc. III. 20 b sg. God is both Father and 
Mother of the universe. 

It seems almost certain that the Hermetist wrote & pjrpa mavto- 
ope. The translator may possibly have rendered avroddpe by 
naturarum omnium fecunda, ‘productive of all kinds of things’; but 
it is more likely that he wrote 0 matrix rerum omnium fecunda. The 
words matrix rerum may have been corrupted into xaturarum ; or 
matrix may have been accidentally omitted in transcription, and 
rerum altered into saturarum (which may have been caused by 
naturae in the line below). 

There is more uncertainty about the words which followed in the 
Greek. Reitzenstein’s reading of Pap. is em m.rpos purioe (with a 
doubt about the x); Eitrem’s reading of Pag. is eunrpos puriat (with 
a doubt about the 7). We should expect the mention of the mother 
(u2rpa) to be followed by a mention of the father; it therefore seems 
most likely that the words written in Pap. were eu marpos dutiat 
(i.e. év mwarpds gureia). But if this is what the Hermetist wrote, 
some participle is needed to provide a construction for év zarpos 
dvreia, which could hardly be made to depend*on the adjective 
mavtropope; I have therefore added xvotca. 

Of the corresponding phrase in the Latin translation, nothing is 
left except the one word praegnatio, which probably stands for 
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ureig. It may be conjectured that the translator wrote something 
like per patris impraegnationem gravida facta. 

& (rob 13 wav ev) grd(cer Ku(Kd)o)popodytos aidvios Stapovy. 

(0) totius naturae [tuo] conceptu plenissim(a)e ([ ]] aeterna 
perseveratio. 

There is no doubt about the words aidvios Siapovy (= aeterna 
perseveratio); and from that phrase, combined with -opotvtos, it 
may be inferred that this clause is a summary of the passage 
concerning the eternity of God and the time-process (fopa) of the 
Kosmos, Asc/, III. 29 c-32 a and 4o b. Compare the following 
phrases in that passage: ‘Solus deus (stabilis).’—‘inmobilis (est) 
aeternitas, - - - ex qua omnium temporum agitatio sumit exordium, 
- - - Habet autem tempus, ((quamvis semper agitetur,)) stabilitatis 
suae vim atque naturam, ea ipsa in se revertendi necessitate.’ (This 
would agree with kvxAopopotyros.)—‘Sic efficitur ut et aeternitatis 
stabilitas moveatur, et temporis mobilitas stabilis fiat fixa lege 
currendi.’—‘ Fertur enim (= -dopeira) in summa stabilitate (= év 
arace), et in ipso (fertur) stabilitas sua.’ 

The Greek text cannot be restored with any confidence; but the 
following hypothesis may be proposed as at least a possible way of 
accounting for the facts before us. Let us suppose that the 
Hermetist wrote @ rod to wav ev ordce KvkAopopodtyros aidvios 
diapovyn. (ordoe is very doubtful; there is no evidence for this 
word in Pap. except the three letters ora read by Eitrem, and he is 
uncertain about the o ; but the repeated occurrence of stadil/itas and 
stabilis in chs. 29 c-32a gives some support to this conjecture.) In 
the translator’s copy of the Greek, this had been corrupted into & rod 
mavtos év taar(?) Kvopopodvros’ aidvios Siayovy; and he translated 
this by ‘totius naturae (= rod zavrds) conceptu plenissimae (= éy 
maa. kvopopovyros) aeterna perseveratio’. In our Latin text, ‘vo has 
been added by error; this mistake might easily arise out of ‘totius 
naturae concepéw’. The sorcerer by whom fag. was written copied 
from a text in which ordoe. was retained; but he omitted rod rd 
may ev (Or tov ravros ev), and wrote w crave KvopopovvTos atwy.os 
: diapovn. 

ToUTw GE TM Adyw (ourog ov... .. Pap.) mpockurycavtes (Tov pdvov 
dyaQer Svra, apd rhs offs dyabdrntos) p(n)Seplay aitiowpey (ntnoaper 
Pap.) (xdpwv why) (768¢ pdvov). 


: xvopopoty ros ‘in place of ku“Aopopodyros) may have been suggested to a tran- 
scriber by wnrpa mavropédpe in the preceding clause. 
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In omni enim ista oratione adorantes (te solum) bonum, 
bonitatis tuae hoc tantum deprecamur. 

I assume that the Hermetist wrote rovtw cé 73 Adyw (= in Ista 
oratione -- - (¢e)). The words omni and enim seem to have been 
added by the translator. Assuming that Eitrem has read Pap. 
rightly,’ we must suppose that the sorcerer wrote ovros ovy Aoyw (for 
otrws ov Adyw) ; and the reading of the text from which he copied 
may perhaps have been odrws oby ce (7G?) Adyw. 

There is a sufficient reason for using the word Adyos here ; Hermes 
has just been insisting that Adyos, ‘speech’, is the only kind of 
offering that can rightly be presented to the supreme God. 

It seems best to retain the word do2um, which leads on to donifatts 
tuae; but if we retain it, we must insert ze sodwm before it, and assume 
that the Hermetist wrote rov j.dvov d-yaGdv évra or something equivalent. 
The statement that ‘God alone is good’ occurs repeatedly in 
the Hermetica. Cf. ‘de uno illo ac singulari bono’ (= zept 
éxeivov Tov eva Kat pdvov dyabov dyta) in ch. 41 a, as translated by 
Lactantius. 

The genitive Jonttatis (wae may be accounted for by supposing that 
the Hermetist wrote rapa tis ofs dya0ornros, and that mapa was 
omitted in the translator’s copy of the Greek. 

Pap. gives p(n)deulav yrjocapev (xdpw or ddow); but the Hermetist 
cannot have written that. We should have expected otdeulay airotuer ; 
but how could ov- be corrupted into py-? I conjecture pndepufav 
airjowpev, ‘let us ask for nothing except this’. 

The translator may perhaps have written ‘(nihil praeter (07 nisi)) 
hoc tantum ¢e precamur’. 

(O)EXnoov pas Sra(r)nenOhvac ev rH oF yr(d)o(er Kat pidd)ry1(¢). 

ut nos velis servari (servare MSS.) perseverantes in amore 
cognitionis tuae. 

The word beginning with yy, which followed ev tn oy in Pap., 
must have been yvéoe. But what followed that? The translator 
probably read é& rH ofs yréoews piddryte (amore). I conjecture * 
that the Hermetist wrote év r7 of yvioe kal PiAdryr, and that this 
was correctly copied in Pap. Of the word which I take to have 
been quAdrnt, Reitzenstein read in Pap. only the two letters ry; 
Eitrem read rn followed by a doubtful « (which might be the lower 


1 Reitzenstein gives ovrog ov (i.e. he was not sure about the second v). Is it 
possible that the two letters which have been read as ov are really € 7, and that 
what the sorcerer wrote was ovto (for o¥rw) oe Tw Aoyw? 
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part of a r), and marked a space of eight letters between yrore 
and ry. I have inserted in this space the seven letters kat uAo. 

guAdrns might very well be coupled with ydous. Those who 
‘know God’ are both giAdGeor and Geodurcis; they love God and 
are loved by God. Cf. rarpixiy ebvoray kat oropyiy Kal pidtav above. 
Pl. Tim. 53D: Oeds olde, kat dvSpav 8s av exeivw pidros J. Pi. Phileb. 
39: Sikatos avip Kal etoeBis Kal dyabds rdvtws ap’ od Geoprdys 
éott; Philo Fragm., 662 M. Set yap etvau (Tov dvOpwrov), € YE 
évrws eott Aoyixds, Kowwvixdy (towards men), PiAdKoo por, pirdbeor, 
iva yévnrar Kal Beopirrs. Clem. Alex. Strom, 7. 1. 2: pdvov Tov 
yootixoy dav te Kat eboeBH (etvar), Ocomperds tov TO Svte Oedv 
Opnoxevovra’ td Ocomperet S& 75 Oeodires Eretrar Kal Pirdbeov (‘ the 
worship which beseems God includes both loving God and being 
loved by Him’, Hort and Mayor). Jd. 7. 1. 3 sg.: OeopiAys 6 
Geomperis (‘the godly’) pdvos. . . . ravry dpa piddBeos 1O mpHrov 
(6 Oeomperis)’ ds yap 6 tysdv rov warépa piromdrwp, obrws 6 TiYLdy 
rov Oedv pirdbeos. Tb. 7. 3. 19: & S& HSq ph Sid ras evrodds, dv 
airiv dt tiv yraow Kabapds tH Kapdia, pidos obros tot Oeod. Lb. 
7.7. 42: 9 ToD yvworixod dovdryns (éoriv) dytictpopos ebvoia Tod 
pidov rod Oeot (‘a responsive feeling of loyalty on the part of the 
friend of God’ H. and M.). <p. Jac. 2. 23: Abraham ¢iAos 
Geod exAn On. 

(kat) [7d] py(rore) opadfvat tod rovovTou (Biou). 

et numquam ab hoc vitae genere separari. 

How was this phrase joined on? In /ag., if we assume that 
the preceding word was ¢uAdrynrt, there remains a space of three 
letters before ro xn; and it is most likely that the missing word 
is kal (= ef in Ascl. Lat.). But if so, pyrore ofadjvat is coupled 
to duarnpnOjvar, and dependent on OéAnoov; the ro of Pap. must 
therefore have been inserted by error. jajrote (= numguam) is 
preferable to 7; Hermes prays that he and his pupils may not, 
atany future time, fallaway from the happy state of life in which 
they now are. We may conclude then that the Hermetist wrote 
kal pamrote (or pydérote) opadjvac x.t.’. For this petition, cf. 
Corp. 1. 32: atrovpévp 76 ph) obadjvar ris yvéoews. Clem. Alex, 
Strom. 7.7.44: 6 yroorixds 88 Sv piv Kéxrntar mapapoviy . .. 
airnoerat’ 7a 88 dvrws dyaba ra wep Wuyi edyerar eval re atrd 
kal rapapeivar. tatrp obdt dpéyeral twos tov dmdvrwv, apKovjevos 
Tots tapotow' ot yap édAumijs TOV olkelwy ayabdv, txavds dv 737 
€auTd éx tis Oeias xdpirds te Kal yrooews. Lb. 7. 7. 46: Kopvdatos 
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d& dn (yevouevos) (‘when he has reached the summit’ Hort and 
Mayor) 6 yrwortxds Bewpiav’ edyerar ‘atéew te xal!? mapapever, 
poate. 6 Kowds avOpwros ro ovvexis? Syaivew. val pv pdt 
amoTesely mote THS Gperys airyjcetar, cvvepyOv pddicra mpos Td 
dmtwros Stayeverba. See note on Corp. XIII. 14. 

Separart is not a good translation of odadjva. (Decidere would 
be more nearly equivalent.) Has separar’ been substituted for 
some other verb in the Latin text? Or did the translator read 
some other verb (e. g. xwproOjva, or droorjvar ; compare Herm. af. 
Stob. Zxc, II B. 3) in his copy of the Greek ? 

The last words of the thanksgiving must have been rod rovovrov 
Biov or Burov (= ab hoc vitae genere). In Pap., rov rowvrov stands 
at the beginning of a line, and is followed (in the same line) by 
Cue oreiee Tov. . Awy peya wayw| (Kitrem)*® and five or six 
more lines of detached scraps of words or phrases, out of which no 
meaning can be got; and at the end of this obliterated passage, 
we find ourselves among directions for working another charm, 
which appears to have nothing to do with that in which the Hermetic 
thanksgiving was employed. Assuming that Biov was written, there 
remains after it (according to Eitrem’s reading) a gap of three 
letters, followed by rov .. Avov &c. (possibly rpds tov pAvov or Aé€ye 
mpos #Avov ?) ; and we must suppose that the sentence which began 
with these words was either a note appended by the sorcerer at the 
end of the preceding incantation (perhaps giving some direction as 
to the place or time at which it was to be recited), or else, the 
beginning of the separate and unconnected charm which follows. 

Haec optantes (raita <i§dnevor?) convertamus (convertimus 
MSS.) nos ad - - - cenam. The prayer or hymn serves as a 
‘grace before meat’. It is possible that, in the community of which 
the writer was a member, discourse and prayer were habitually 
followed by a meal which had something of the character of a sacred 
rite. As the prayer or hymn was a substitute for sacrifice (a oyu 
6vcia), so the meal which followed may have been a survival, in 
an altered form, of the sacrificial banquet. The initiation of the 

1 avfgew is certainly wrong; there can be no avgyois for one who is already 
Kopupatos. Has avfev re arisen out of evferat, written as an alternative for ebyera: ? 
The future ev{era: would perhaps be preferable to the present ; cf. airnoera: in the 
following sentence. Something like 77 Oewpia ebxerar (or ebferar) mapaperey would 
give the sense required. 

2 70 ouvexés = ovvexas, ‘continually ’. 

% Reitzenstein (Potm.) gives the line thus : 

| Tov ToouTov. .,. 0, ++ aAtoy peTayayw | 
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mystes of Isis at Corinth concluded with a zentaculum religiosum 
(Apuleius JZe/amorph. 11. 24). Cf. Josephus Bell. Jud. 2. 129 ff, 
of the Essenes: xadrep cis dydv tt ténevos mapaylyvovrar 70 
Seervnrijpiov. - - - mpoxarevyerac 8 6 lepers ris tpodijs,’ Kat yetoaoBat 
twa mplv ris edxfis abéurov. And when they are eating their 
meal, rots téwOev ds pvorjpidv te ppixrov 4» Tav evdov cLwTy 
Katapaiverat. 

puram et sine animalibus conam. It is implied that those 
who have attained to gvosis must abstain from eating the flesh of 
animals. This rule was observed by Orphici (Eur. Hippol. 952 sg.), 
and, with more or less strictness, by Pythagoreans of all periods. 
As to the reasons commonly given for it, see Porph. De aés¢. 


1 Porphyry (Ve adst. 4. 12), quoting this passage, adds dyvijs obons wal xadapas. 
Cf, * purarm et sine animalibus cenam’ in Ascl, 


STOBAEUS, EXCERPTS FROM HERMETICA 


EXCERPT I 


LACTANTIUs says that this passage was (ermae) ad filium scribentrs 
exordium. It must therefore have stood at the beginning of a 
“ibellus ; and perhaps his words may be taken to imply that this 
‘ibellus was the first in the collection of ‘the Discourses of Hermes 
to Tat’. The passage seems to have been widely known; it is 
quoted by three early Christian writers,’ and probably referred to by 
a fourth (/vagm. 2, Cyprian(?)); and Julian* also appears to 
have been acquainted with it. This would be accounted for, if we 
suppose that it stood at the beginning of the first /ded/us of a 
collection of Hermetica, and that the words 6edv vojoa pév yaderov 
k.7.A. were consequently the first that met the eyes of readers of the 
Hermetic writings. 

It seems to be assumed by Lactantius, as it frequently was by 
others, that Hermes himself wrote the dialogues in which he appears 
as a speaker; unless indeed Lactantius means that the Zbed/us 
which began with this passage was not a dialogue, but an efzst/e of 
Hermes to Tat (cf. Corp. XIV and Corp. XVI). 

L£xc. I is the second of the three Stobaeus-excerpts which 
Turnebus appended to Corg. I-XIV, and Flussas included in his 
‘Caput XV’. 

Wachsmuth (Stob. <Axtho/. vol. ii, p. 9) says that this excerpt 
‘deest apud Patriclum’. But that is a mistake. The passage 
Geov vonoa ... Tovtro e€atw 6 eds, taken from Stobaeus, occurs 
in Patrizzi (1593), Mermetis Trismegrsti libel XX, f. 51a. But 
Patrizzi joined on to the end of it without a break, as if they formed 


1 Pseudo-Justin, Lactantius, and Cyril. Lactantius again refersto Exc. Tin De 
iva dei 11. 12 (Testint.) ; he there connects it with Pl. zm. 28c. Cf. Lactant. 
De ofif. det 1. 11 : ‘asummo illo rerum conditore atque artifice deo, cuius divinam 
providentiam perfectissimamque virtutem nec sensu conprehendere nec verbo enar- 
rare possibile est’. In this latter passage, Lactantius may have been thinking either 
of Pl. Zim. 28, or of Herm. Z£xc. I, or possibly of both. 

2 Julian Or. 4.131 D: éore pev odv, ed olda, xadendy wal 70 <uvelvar mepl abrov 
pdvov, éréaos tis Eat 5 aparns (sc. HAtos) ek TOD pavepod Aoyioapévy, ppacac Be 
tows advvarov, el Kat rhs agias EXarrov eeAnoeaé tis, The verbal agreement of 
ppaca advvarov with Herm, Zxc. I makes it probable that Julian had in mind that 
passage rather than Pl. 77. 28 c (ddvvarov A€éyewv). 
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part of the same passage, two Hermetic fragments (12 and 11, vol. I, 
p. 536: éorw ydp Tis... rep dvOpwrov éorw, and airwov dé tovTou.. . 
orépart AadyOjva), Which he got from Lactant. Div. inst. 4. 7.3. He 
placed these two fragments in inverse order, disregarding the state- 
ment of Lactantius that Zor ydp tis «.7-A. occurred ‘a little after’ 
the other in the Hermeticum in which he found them. 

$1. Gedy vofoar péev xarendr, ppdoa S¢ addvatov, This is a 
reminiscence of Pl. Zim. 28¢C: rov pey obv moutyy Kal marépa 
rovde Tov mavTos ebpey Te epyov Kal eipovta eis mdvTas advvarov 
Aéyeww, And the whole passage is based on the Platonic contrast 
between 7d vonrév and 7d aicOyrdv, which is dealt with in the 
preceding sentences of the Z?maeus (27 D-28 B). 

@ kal vofjoat Suvardy, This phrase is missing in our MSS. of 
Stobaeus; but as it occurs with slight variants in Pseudo-Justin, 
Lactantius, and Cyril, it is to be presumed that it was present in the 
original text, and was omitted in Stob. by an error of transcription. 

To ydp [dodpatoy odpate onujvar &duvatoy, Kat 1d] Téevov k.T.A. 
On the analogy of the two following clauses, 1d yap dowparov ... 
advvaroy ought to mean ‘God is dodparos, man is (or, man’s vocal 
organs are?) gdpa; therefore, man cannot describe or explain 
God’. But such a statement would be out of place at this stage ; 
for in what follows, Hermes is still speaking of the difficulty of 
conceiving or apprehending the incorporeal (vojoa yaderov) ; and 
it is not until later that he passes on from this to the other point, 
that it is impossible to express the thought of it % words (dpdca 
advvaror, repeated in éfeureiy ddvvarov at the end of the passage). 
This objection might perhaps be got over by adopting the reading 
of Stob. A, cupPivor (‘to meet with’ or ‘come to terms with’,— 
cf. ovyyevéobar below—), in place of onpuiva. But it seems best 
to bracket the words. They are omitted by Lactantius. 

To yap [ | té\evoy TG dredet KaradaBéoOar Tod Suvardvt. God is 
téXevos, man is dreAys; therefore, man cannot (?) apprehend God. 
For the use of the middle form xara\aBécOar in the sense ‘to 
apprehend’ (more commonly xaradafeciv), cf. Dion. Hal. 2. 66: 
eyo 68 ro py elval twa... Pvdarrdpeva ... &k moAAOV wdvv KaTa- 
Aap Bavopat. 

Even if we cut out dowpuarov cadpare onunvar advvarov, we still 
have, in close succession, dSvvarov—Suvatdv—od Suvardv. We 
may be sure that the author was not responsible for this clumsy 
iteration, Besides, od dvvardy does not express his view; for he 
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holds that it zs possible, though difficult, for man to apprehend 
God. Most likely then o% Svvaréy has been substituted by error 
for something equivalent to xaXerov above and svcxoAov below. 

TO di8vov TH SAtyoXporiw cuyyevécbar SdcKodov. God is everlasting, 
man (as an earthly organism) is short-lived; therefore, it is hard 
for man to enter into converse or connexion with God. This must 
be the meaning; but what is the grammatical construction? 
ovyyeverGar requires a dative; and if the text is sound, we must 
understand 76 dédiov (nom.) SvoKoddv (éort) TO dAtyoxpoviw ovyyeve- 
aGa (ard), ‘the everlasting is difficult for the short-lived in 
respect of associating with it’. Cf. Pl. Rep. 1. 330C: xaAerol otv 
kat évyyevéoOar eioiv. Herm. ap. Stob. Hxc. ILB. 5: cepvy atry 
666s. . ., xadern dé Poy7f ddedoas. 

Lactantius, Dv. inst. 2. 8. 68 (Zestim.), quotes from ‘Hermes’ 
a similar passage: ‘ut Hermes ait, “ mortale inmortali, temporale 
perpetuo, corruptibile incorrupto propinquare non potest”, id est 
propius accedere et intellegentia subsequi.’ This, in Greek, would 
be 10 Ovytov rh aBavatw Kal 7d dduyoxpdviov TO aidiw Kal 7d POaprov 
TO apOdprw eyyilew od divara. Is Lactantius there quoting Zac. | 
from memory, and very inaccurately? Or is he quoting from 
some Hermeticwm now lost, in which a similar thought was ex- 
pressed in different words ? 

TO 8é Grd havracias oxidfetrar'. oxidlerGar means ‘to be over- 
shadowed’ or ‘darkened’; but that meaning is not appropriate 
here. Oececolampadius (whose Latin translation of Cyril represents 
a better Greek text than that of Aubert) gives a satisfactory sense, 
by writing adumbratur, which might be a rendering of cxiaypadetrat. 
The writer must have meant that the world of sense is a mere 
illusion: or unreal appearance, as opposed to rd voyrdv, which alone 
is éAnOés. Cf. Exc. ILA (epi ddnGeias). gavracia, as used by 
the Aristotelians and Stoics, means the process by which the mind 
presents to itself an image of something in the external world; and 
in Platonic writings, the word sometimes carries with it an implication 
that this image is illusory. See Corp. V. rb. 

[8cov ody 1d dcbevéotepov tod icxupotépou Kai 1rd €AatTov Tod 
Kpeittovos Sidotyke,] togodrov (Si€oTyKe) 7d Ovytdv tod Oeiov, This 
is Cyril’s reading. Stobaeus gives the passage thus: 7d 6& dodeve- 
orepov Tod ixuporépov Kal Td eAarrov Tod Kpeirrovos Si€atyKEe TOTODTOV 
dcov ro Ovynrov rod Oeiov. In either form, the statement is absurd. 
The difference between ‘that which is stronger’ and ‘that which 
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is weaker’ may be great or small; it varies through all degrees ; 
and a thing so indefinite cannot be used to measure or indicate 
the extent of the difference between the mortal and the divine. 
Possibly a marginal note containing the words 7d do@evéotepov k.T.A. 
has been worked into the text in two different ways. 

There appears to be a reminiscence of this passage in Didymus 
De trin. 3.1. 776A (Testin.): (76 c&pa) kataxpareiv emixerpel (THs 
Woyis) THs dvoer Kpetrroves, Kal Toxo’ Kpeirrovos doov 7d aOdvarov 
tod Oynrod. 

For rd é\arrov and 76 xpetrrov, cf. Corp. X. 22b: mdvrwv yap 
obtos (sc. 6 Beds) Kpeirrwv [kal ravta airod éarroval. 

§ 2. f 8€ péon tovTwy Sidoracts x.7.A. After tod Oelov (Kat 
dMavdrov add, Cyril), our two authorities diverge. Stobaeus gives 
9 8& péon . .. TovTo éorw 6 Oeds; Cyril gives, in place of this, 
an entirely different passage, ef tw otv dowparos . . . €avtd dvopotov 
(Fragm. 25). But the continuity of the text as given by Stobaeus 
is guaranteed by the word didoracts, which refers back to duérryKe 
in the preceding sentence. We must therefore conclude that 
Cyril has here quoted two distinct and unconnected passages, and 
that the two have been joined together by error. Very likely a 
separating phrase (e.g. xai méAw or Kal érépw6t) originally stood 
after Oefov xat aOavarov in the text of Cyril, and has fallen out by 
accident. 

Thy Tod Kahod Ogav,. Compare what is said in Corp. X. 4b, 5 
about 7 tod dyaGod Oéa and (1d) OedcacOa 7d KéAAOS TOD ayabod. 

dpSarpots pev yap Ta oépata Oeatd [yAdtTy 8€ Ta Sparta extra]: 
TO B€ dodparoy . .. wd tOv hetépwy aicOnoewy KatadnpOjvar ob 
Suvatar, ‘With our eyes we can see bodies (only) ; the incorporeal 
cannot be apprehended by our senses.’ The é&¢ to which pev 
points forward must be that in 76 8 dodparov; and the words 
yAuorty b& Ta dpaTra Aexra break the connexion of thought. The 
contrast on which the writer is insisting is that between the things 
which we can see with our eyes, and a thing which ‘cannot be 
apprehended by our senses’; and the interposition of a statement 
about speech obscures this contrast. The tongue, as used in 
speech, is not an organ of sense-perception; the mention of the 
tongue is therefore irrelevant. 

The emphatic 7jerépwy seems to imply that there is another sort 
of aic@yors (viz. that of ‘the eye of the mind’) by which it ¢s possible 
to ‘behold the Beautiful’. 


PXGERRIE: fo 3°d 


With this passage may be compared Corp. V. 2: vénows yap povn 
Opa 70 adaves K.7.X. 

Tévvoodpar, & Tar, €vvootpat 6 efermety ASvvatov' todto got 6 
§eds.' This cannot be right. The words convey no clear meaning ; 
and the repetition of évvootpa: is pointless. The writer must have 
ended by applying to God what he had been saying about 76 
dodparov in general; but the words in which he made this applica- 
tion cannot be restored with certainty. 


EXCERPTS ILA AND. 11 B 


fixc. ILA is the first of the three Stobaeus-excerpts which 
Turnebus appended to Corp. I-XIV, and which Flussas took over 
from him and printed under the heading Zyismegisti Pimandrae 
Caput XV, Turnebus appears to have got his text of these three 
excerpts from Trincavelli’s edition of the /orilegivm of Stobaeus, 
which was published at Venice in 1535-6. 

The text of #xc. II A is arranged in three different ways in 
the MSS. In S and A, the sections are placed in the order 1-18 ; 
in M, they are placed in the order 4-15, 1-3, 16-18; in L and 
Br, they are placed in the order 1-12, 16-18, 13-15. Of these 
three arrangements, two at least must be wrong. For reasons given 
below, it appears to me certain that all three are wrong; and I 
have placed the sections in the order 1-5, 7, 6, 8-10, 16, 18, 
II-12, 17, 13-15. That is to say, I have followed SALBr in 
placing §§ 1-5 at the beginning, and L Br in placing §§ 13-15 at 
the end; but I have shifted §§ 7, 16, and 18 without manuscript 
authority. There may be a good deal of doubt about $7; but 
it can hardly be doubted that §§ 16 and 18 ought to stand where I 
have put them. 

When thus rearranged, II A is intelligible throughout ; and if we 
had nothing else before us, we might accept it as a finished whole, 
complete in itself. But II B, which has been preserved in a different 
part of the Anthologium of Stobaeus, fits on perfectly to the end 
of IL A, and must have been written as a continuation of it. 
In II A, the writer has been occupied in establishing the doctrine 
that nothing here below is real (76 pur) «i[d€|var pydev GAnbes evOdde, 
§ 8). The opening sentence of II B, in the words ei padev éorw 
ddnbes évOdde, refers back to the conclusion arrived at in II A, 
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and makes it the starting-point of a discourse in which a fresh 
topic is dealt with, In II A, dAjGea is discussed theoretically ; 
in II B, the result of that discussion is brought to bear on the 
practical question ‘How am I to live my life?’ It may be 
considered certain then that II B was written to follow II A. 

But was it written by the same person? It is conceivable that 
II A originally stood alone, and that it afterwards occurred to some 
one into whose hands the document came to write a sequel to it. 
But this is unlikely. The teacher’s standpoint is the same in the one 
and the other; and there are peculiarities of diction in II A which 
recur in II B, dda, which is the subject of discussion in II A, is 
repeatedly spoken of in II B, and has the same significance there ;’ 
in both, there is the same avoidance of the word @eds ; and in both 
alike, rpordrwp is used to denote the supreme God.’ It is probable 
then, if not certain, that II A and II B are the work of the same 
man, and were intended to be read as two parts of one whole; and we 
may regard them as together making up a single /be//us, which has 
been preserved in its entirety, The opening words of II A suggest 
the title Ilepi aAyJe‘as; and not II A only, but the %e//us asa whole, 
might very well bear that title. In the first part (II A), we are told 
‘where Reality is, and what it is’; in the second part (II B), we are 
told what we must do in order to attain to it. The one might be 
described as an exposition of the writer’s metaphysic, and the other, 
as an exposition of his ethic; but in this document, as in the 
Hfermetica in general, ethic is wholly subordinated to religion. 

In Stobaeus, there is joined on to the end of II B, as if it were 
a continuation of the same Hermeticum, a document which I have 
separated from it, and which I call Excerpt XI. That document 
consists of a collection of aphorisms, with some appended remarks 
on the obligation of secrecy. It has nothing to do with II B; and 
it must have had a separate heading of its own, which has been lost 
by accident. 

The doctrine of Zac, II A and IIB is Platonic ; and not only in 
the leading thought (‘that there is nothing real here below’), but in 
the details of the argument by which this thesis is supported, there 


} Besides ef undév éorw ddnbes évOdde in II B. 2, note II B. 3, (uad)Hoera Kad 
Tod oti % GAnOea Kai Tis éorw éxeivn: 7b. THY KaTaAnYwW TOD dvTws dyabod Ka} 
GAnOovs : 5, mpds GANPeav 58és, The word vods occurs in neither ; its correlate, 
dAnGera, is spoken of instead. 


ef mpomatwp is not thus used elsewhere in the Hermetica, except once in the Kore 
OSU. 
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is fairly close resemblance between Zxc. ILA and a passage in 
Plutarch’s dialogue De Zi apud Delphos (16. 17 f., 3928), in which 
a Platonist speaks as follows: 6 pév ydp Beds Exactov Hav evratoa 

4 , SOY: cal Be WPS € a) \ 4 
mpoctovta .,. mpocayopever TO “TvaO. cavtdv”.... apets d€ rddw 
aperBopevor Tov Hedy, “Et” hapév, ds adyO7 kat apevrdy kal povyv pove 
Tpoonkovoay THV TOd elvar mpooayopevow amodidvTes, ypiv pev yap dv- 

a > , ORV ae a) gO \ a N , > , , 
TWS TOV elvat peTeaTY OvdEV,' GAAA aca OvyTH Pots, ev péow yevérews 
Kal pOopas yevomevn, daca tapéxer? Kat doKxnow apvopav Kal aBéBaov 
nen, pdopa mapex now dpvdp 
airns’ av de THv didvovay erepetons AaBécbat BovdAdpevos, dorep ) 7hddpa 
¢ & WA an / > IN \ / / > / \ 
mepidpagis voaros TO meLew cis TavTO Kal cvvdyew Siappéov dadddvar Td 
pidp a; yew diapp 
repirapPavopevov, o'tw tov rabyrav Kai peraBAytov Exdorov Ty dyav 
ed € 4 , > / el \ > \ , ? a 
evapyevav 6 Adyos Sudkwv aroapdAderar TH mev eis TO yryvdpevov avTod, 
TH 8 cis 70 POeipdpevov, ovdevds aBerbar pévovtos ovSé dvTOs OvTS 
dvvdpevos. Totaud yap ovK eotiv euBnvar Sis TO avtG, Kad ‘HpdxXecrov, 
ovee Ovyris ovaias dis aWacba Kara ew. aA d&dryTL Kal Taye pera- 
lel ” , \ ” Rd >»? > \ > 4 Ni 
oAns ... (ama) mpooeor Kal det, Oev ovd eis TO elvau repaiver TO 
5 fia) mp p 

yeyvopevov aris (sc. THs Ovyrijs ovatas), TO pndérore Ajyew pS totacOac 
Thy yéverw, GAN ard oréppatos det peraBadrovoav euBpvov woreiv, €tra 
édos, etra matoa, ((etra)) weipaxiov, epeENs veavlokoy, || etral| avdpa, mpec- 

p ? ’ uy ’ J pa, 7p 
Birnv, yépovra,® tas mpadtras POeipovoay yevéoes Kal aixias* rais 
ervyvyvopevais. . . . PUeiperau pev axudlov yryvopévov yépovtos, épOapy 
8 6 véos cis Tov axpdlovra, Kal 6 wats els tov véov, eis 5¢ Tov maida 

be ’ ’ 

To viyriov' 6 8é xGes cis TOV oxpepov TEOVnKeEY, 6 dE ONpeEpov cis TOV avpiov 
aroOvnaKer’ pever dé ovdels, ovd éotw els, GAAA yryvdpeBa rodrXol, ‘epi ev 
gavtacpa Kal Kowov éxpayetov vAns wepteAavvomevys Kal dAucGawvov- 
ons.'*,.. ovre yap avev peraBorArs erepa Tao xe cikds, obre peTaBddrdAwv 6 
avrés gor. €i 8 6 adtos ovk eat, ovd éorw*® [GAN "x TovTov adtod! 
peraBadr«. yryvomevos erepos e& Erépov']* Pevderar 8 4 aioOnors, ayvota 


ro le-4 > \ , 8 , > + + 2 i. \ th) 9 \ 
TOV OVTOS, €lVAaL TO pa.yvopevov. TL OVV OVTWS OV EOTL, TO QALOLOV” KaL 


1 fuiv.. . ToD elvar péereoty ovdev: cf. Lxc. IL A. 11, caddr dvOpwmos, ove éorww 
> UA 
GAnOns. 

a papa mapexet : cf. IL A. 3, (é«) pavtacias cuvectara. Lb. 17: payragias otv 
warety Bei ((royc dv pérroyc.)) , i ’ 

3 naida .. ., veavioKov, dvipa, . -  YEpovTa : cf. ILA. 17, ovTe... 70 macdiov 
madiov (uéver), ovTE 6 Veavickos veaviokos, oUTE 5 aVi)p avjp, OUTE 6 YEpwy yépur, 

, la \ 3 s 

4 Perhaps: tds mpor(ép)as pOeipovoay [yevéoess kat] HAucias, ; 4 

5 Perhaps: mept vy [pdvracpua] kal Kowdv expayetov VAns mepieAavyoueEvo) Kat 
dAtoOaivontec. The word éxpayetoy, ‘a plastic mass’, is taken from Pl. 77m, 50 D. 

® Cf, II A. 16, 70 Be Hi (r)ai7d (by) mais dy ddnbes ein ; 

7 The words add’... érépou interrupts the argument. They may have come 
from an explanatory note. 

8 Perhaps dyvola Tod dvtos (oiopévn) elvar 7d pawdpevov: cf. ILA. 4, Tay pev 
SoxovvTmy GAnOf Spay, Tv 5E ws GANOas dvTav Wevdar. 

9 rt oby bvTws dv éoTt; 7d didioy x.7.A.: cf. ILA. 15 as emended, 7/ ody dy eto 

X 2 
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dyévntov Kai apbaprov, 6 xpdvos peraBodyy ovde els emdyet. . . adn 
Zorw beds, xpi) Pdvat, kat eore Kar’ oddéva xpdvor, GANA Kara Tov aidva, 
rov axivytov Kal axpovov Kal avéykurov, Kal ob mpdrepoy ovdev éotiv 03S 
borepov,... GAN cis dv Gi r@ viv 7d del wewAjpoxe’ Kal povov eat TO 
kata Tovtoy (sc. Tov aléva) dvrws bv, od yeyovds od8 éodpevov, ovd ap- 
Edpevov ovdé Tavodpevov. | 

The writer of Corp. XIII appears to have borrowed from 
Exc. 11 A; and Lactantius, Dev. ist. 2. 12. 4, quotes from it. Apart 
from that, I can find no definite indication of date. But the teacher’s 
tone and attitude are not unlike those of Porphyry in his Ad Marcel- 
Jam, and in some passages of his De abstinentia ; and this /de//us may 
very well have been written at some date in or not long before the 
lifetime of Porphyry, i.e. in the third century a. D. 


Contents. 


Exc, 11 A. Reality exists only in things everlasting. The four 
cosmic elements, when unmixed, are real; but we men consist of 
those elements intermixed. Thus we are unreal, and are consequently 
incapable of seeing or describing the real. §§ 1, 2. 

On earth, there is nothing real. Of earthly things, some few are 
copies of reality ; the rest are wholly unreal appearances. §§ 3, 4. 

It is possible for us to see and declare the truth that there is 
nothing real on earth ; but the fact that we can see and declare a 
truth must not be supposed to prove that we have reality in us. 
§§ 5, (7); 6, 8. 

The real is the good; it is uncontaminated by matter, and is free 
from change. All earthly things are subject to change, and to 
destruction, which is the necessary counterpart of production; and 
all earthly things are therefore unreal. But the unreal things of this 
world are wrought by the Reality which is above. §§ 9, ro, ((16)), 
((18)). 

Man, as an earthly organism, is composite, and subject to change, 
and therefore is unreal. §§ 11, 12, ((17)). 

The cosmic elements are partly real, but partly unreal. Inasmuch 
as they are everlasting, they are real; but inasmuch as they are 
subject to change, they are unreal. § 13. 


> XN ” , YP , ~ 
Tis GAnOes . . «5.» .— Ov del Gvta. Lb, 1: GAnBeay elvar év pdvors Tots dudiots. 
7b, 12 as emended, dAnOes eivar udvov TO det dv, 
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[ ]’ He alone is absolutely real, who is incorporeal and change- 
less,—He that ever is. § 15. 


£xc. 11 B. That being so, what must a man do to live his life 
aright? He must be religious. And that he may be religious, he 
must pursue philosophy. He who does so will learn that there is 
One by whom all things are ordered to good ends; he will be 
thankful to Him; and being thankful to Him, he will be 
religious. § 2. 

And if he pursues philosophy further, he will learn where Reality 
is, and what it is. Having learnt this, he will be yet more religious ; 
and being filled with passionate love of the Good and Real, thence- 
forward he can never fall away. If you attain to that, all will be well 
with you, both in this life and after death. §§ 3, 4. 

(But you must begin by freeing yourself from the body.) It is 
hard to do this ; for before it can be done, there is a fight to be 
fought out within you. There is one part in you that strives to 
mount upward ; but there are two parts in you that try to drag it 
down; and if the one is defeated by the two, your life on earth will 
be a state of penal torment. You must first win victory in this 
contest, and then mount upward. §§ 5-8. 


Lxc. IL A, §1. wept ddyPetas. When a proposition is called édnbhxs, 
the word means ‘true’; when a /Azxg is called dAnO7s, the word 
means ‘real’. In this document, dAnOys signifies ‘real’, and dAnbeaa 
‘reality ’,-—except in some phrases in §§ 5-6, where dA7n67 voety Kal 
Aéeyew means ‘to think ¢vve thoughts and make ¢rwe statements’. 

For dA7Ge in the sense of ‘reality’, cf. Pl. Rep. 6. 508 f., where 
dAnGeva is the correlate of vods. (See Corp, II. 12.) Pl. Soph. 2468: 
vonte atta Kat dowpara edn Biacopevor THY dAnOuiv obctay ctvar’ ra 8” 
éexetvov oopara Kal tiv Aeyomevnv tm adrdv GAnGeav (= adAnOurjy 
ovclav) . . . yeveow avt’ ovaias pepomevyv tia mpocayopevovor. PI. 
Sympos. 212A: évradOa aitd .. . yevnoerat, dpdvTe . . . TO Kaddv, 
rikrew ovdk elOwXa apeThs, dre ovk eiddAOv éehartopevw, GAN’ GAO}, are 
Tov dAnOorts eparropevw. Corp. VII. 3: dvaBdéWas Kat Geardpevos 
TO KéAXOS THs GAnOelas. The dAyOelas wediov (Pl. Phaedr, 2488) is 
the region of reality. 

Mept AdnPelas, & Tdr, odk eott Suvardy (kar déiav eimeiv), As 
Hermes goes on to say that it 7s possible to speak about dAjGea, (6 
8€ éort Svvardv, rodro dni) he cannot have begun by saying that it 


1 Interpolation: [The Sun alone is real, for he alone is changeless. The Sun 
presides over the Kosmos, and is subordinate only to the one supreme God. } 
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is not possible to do so; «ieiy must therefore have been qualified by 
something like xar’ dgiav. Cf. Pl. Phaedr. 247 C: rov d& trepovpaviov 
rorov otre Tis Tuvnoé TW... ovte TI ipvyjoe kar’ aéiav. exer Oe ade" 
tohpntéov yap otv Td ye adyOes eizeiv (to say what is ¢ruve), dAAws Te 
kal rept dAyGetas (reality) Néyovta. Corp. XVIII. 12: Kan ci py [ro] 
mpos a&lav €orw eizely. 

Lov dredés, é& drehdv cuykeipevov pepdv (wekGv MSS.). This is a 
reminiscence of Pl. Zim. 32 D, where the Kosmos is described as 
Gov réAcov ék TeAéwy Tdv pepav. In that passage, the réAca pépy of 
the Kosmos are ‘all the fire there is, and all the water, and all the 
air, and all the earth’. The dred} pépy of which a man is composed 
are, as the Hermetist proceeds to explain, portions of fire, air, water, 
and earth, corrupted by intermixture. In Herm. Zxc. III. 12, the 
didiia compara are called réAea odpara. 

[roApyoavta eimety]. toAporavra is meaningless in connexion with 
a verb dependent on dvvardv ; and «imei, if meant to depend on the 
preceding ov« gor duvardv, is too far separated from it. It may be 
suspected that the words dikavov toApyoavta eireiy originally went 
together. ‘It is possible to say something about aA7Geo; and it is 
right to make the venture.’ Cf. roAuyréov in Pl. Phaedr. 247 C, 
quoted above. Cor. X. 24b: «i xpi) roApjoavtas ciety. Lb. 25: 
ToAMNTéov Eireiv. 

GyPerav etvar ev povors Tots didtors [odpaow]. The aidva copara 
may be ‘real’,—at least in some degree; but they are certainly not 
the only things that are real; for that which is real in the highest 
degree is incorporeal. (See §§ 13 and 15.) It is therefore necessary 
to bracket oopacw. 

§ 2. ta (dita) cdpata adta (nev cad’ atta) &dyOq éort. The term 
aidva cdpara is applicable both to the cosmic elements and to the 
heavenly bodies. But the writer here speaks of the cosmic elements 
alone ; and if the heavenly bodies are thought of at all, they must be 
thought of as included under the element fire, of which they are 
composed. 

The elements are ‘real’ only so far as they are pure. As they 
exist in our bodies, and in all things upon earth, they are adulterated 
by intermixture with one another, and therefore none of them is 
‘real’. tp atrézup means fire by itself, free from intermixture with 
anything else. The wording of this sentence may have been 
suggested in part by Pl. Zim. 51 B: dp’ ore te wip aird ed’ éavrod, 
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Taira dep kai Bdéropev, doa Te Gra bid Tod Tbpatos aicbavdpeba, 
pova éoti rovavrny éxovra adjOeav, dAXa dé odK ore Tapa Tata ovdap.y 
ovdapOs, GANG pdrnv Exdorore elvai ré hapev S05 éxdaorov vontov; But 
though the Hermetist may have had the words of that passage in his 
mind, his meaning is different. The zip aird éd’ éavrod of the 
Timaeus is the vonrov eidos (Platonic ‘idea’) of fire. But the zdp 
aironup of Zxc. II A cannot be the voyrdy «Sos of fire; for we are 
told that it is a body. The voyrov ei8os is not a body. 

The source of the writer’s thought is to be found rather in Pl. 
Phileb. 294: ta wepi rHv tov copdtov diow dmdvtov tov Cdov mop 
kat owp Kat mvedpa (air) KaOopopev mov Kat ynv... evovra ev Th 
avotace.... hépe dx, wepi Exdorov Tov Tap ipiv Nat 7d Tovde, .. « 
OTL opuxpov TE... Evert kal paddor, [kal] obdapyA obdapds eiAuxpues dv, 
Kat THY Ovvapuy ovK akiav THs piaews exov.... olov Tip eoTL pév TOV 
rap Hiv, ore 8 ev TO ravti.... ovkodv opiKpov pév TL TO Tap Hpiv 
Kal avOeves kat haddor, To 8 ev TO Tavtl wANOE Te Oavpacroy Kal Kéddee 
Kat mdoy Suvaper TH Tepl TO Tip ovay.... TaiTa yap epets, otal, wept 
Te THS ev Tois Cwous ys THs evOdde Kal THs év TO wavti, K.7.d. 

But where and how do the elements exist in their ‘purity’ and 
‘reality’? The wtp airérvp may be considered to exist in the 
heavens, which, according to the Stoic physics, consist of unmixed 
fire. But where are yn airéoyn, vowp avrovowp, and anp avToanp to be 
found? Perhaps the writer might have said that they occur nowhere 
in the universe as we know it, but that they did occur at a certain 
stage in the making of the universe. The Demiurgus first made the 
four elements (tp airomvp &c.) out of formless vAy, and then made 
all sublunar things by mixing or combining the four elements 
together. See the passages on the separation of the elements in the 
Cosmogonies of Corp. I and Corp. III. 

[povov kal od8év &ANO]. Most likely (rip) povov Kai obdév ddAo was 
inserted after zip airorvp, as an explanation of that unfamiliar term. 
If so, the explanation is correct ; but it can hardly have been written 
by the author. 

Kal olte mp éoriy (ev adtois dAnbes) ovTE yi oUTe Udwp ovTe dip, ovTe 
odSev &AnOés. Lactantius, Drv. zws¢. 2. 12. 4, referring to this passage, 
writes ‘(Trismegistus) nostra corpora... dixit... et neque ignem esse 
neque aerem neque aquam neque terram’. It appears therefore that 
he read xat ovre rip éorw ovre yf} ovre Ydwp ore anp, as in our MSS., 
and took the sentence to end at ovre ajp. Perhaps we should 
insert év adrois or something of the sort, and also add Anes. 
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ci 88 ph Thy dpxhy Ff odoracrs Hay Eoxe Thy GdnOeray, was av 
Suvarto aAnOetay % iSeiv # eiwetvy; Like is known by like. (Cf. 
Empedocles, fr. rog Diels: yal piv yap yatay drdmaper, Vdare s 
BSwp, | aib€pr 8 aibepa Siov, arap wupi wip aidndov.) If then nothing 
in us is real, we can apprehend nothing that is real. 

Man is here considered merely as an earthly organism; and 
the divine vots which is present in some men at least, and in virtue 
of which they are capable of seeing the Real, is left out of 
account. 

[vofjoat 8é (Suvardv) povov édv 6 Oeds OéAy]. This breaks the 
connexion between § 2 and §3. Cf. ofs éav 6 Beds Tv Deortixyy 
Swphonrar dvvapw (§ 6), which may have been inserted by the same 
interpolator. It should be noted that, if we cut out these two 
phrases, the word 6eds does not occur in the document. The writer 
seems to have avoided the use of it deliberately. For instance, 
where he might have said ‘from God’, he prefers to say dvw6ev. 

§ 3g. mdvra . . . Ta emt ys dAnOH (dAjBera MSS.) prev obk Eote’ THs 
Se aAnOelas pipypata [ kat] od mdvta, ddtya 8é. [tadra | (ra Se) GAA 
WedSos kat mAdvos. Earthly things are divided into two classes, viz. 
(1) things which, though not real, are copies of the real, and 
(2) things which are not even copies of the real. The former, 
which are the less numerous, are presumably to be identified with 
the things which ‘partake of the good’, and the latter, with the 
things which are wholly bad. 

It is necessary to insert ra d€ before adda. The reading of the 
MSS. may be accounted for by assuming that 7a d€ was read as rade, 
and that this was altered into radra. 

(éx) davtacias kabdmep cixdves] cuveot@ta. Kabdmep eixives is a 
misplaced doublet of xaOdzep Kai 7 eixwy in § 4, 

davracia means ‘(unreal) appearance’, as opposed to reality. Cf. 
Pl. Soph. 260 C: Kat pay ararns ovens, ciddAwv Te Kal cixdvev Hdn Kal 
gavracias Tavta avdyKyn peota evar. The word davracpa is similarly 
used by Plato; e.g. Soph. 2368; Rep. 584 A, 598 B, 599A. 

§ 4. dtav & dvwbev thy émipporav exy % pavtacia, THs adnOelas 
ylyvetat piunors. This refers to the dd¢ya which were said above 
to be dAnGeias pipjpara. Does tiv érippowy éxy mean erippen ? 
Or are we to understand some genitive (e.g. rod Geiov) after 
emrippotay ? 

kal dpBarpods pév dpGrar exouga (sc. f eikby H ev tH ypa$y), 
Bréret d€ oddev (kal Gra,) dkover S€ odSev SAws. This looks like a 
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reminiscence of Ps. 113. 13 (115. 5): éPOadpuors exovow Kal odx 
opovrar’ dra éxovow Kal obk dxovoovra. (Repeated in Ps. 134 (135). 
16, with evwricOyoovrar in place of adxovoovra.) But the resemblance 
is in the words alone, and not in the thought. The Psalmist is 
speaking of the idols worshipped by the heathen; the Hermetist is 
speaking of a painted portrait of a man. 

Tov pev Soxotvtwy adnOii dpav, trav 8 ds GAnbGs SvTwv evdar, 
Tov pév is masculine, and means those who look at the picture ; rav 
d¢ is neuter, and means the things seen in the picture. For the play 
on the word dAnOds, cf. Pl. Rep. 2. 382 A: 76 ye cs GAnOds Weddos, <i 
oldv re ToUTO eimeiv. Theaet. 189 C: rod adyOas Wevdovs. 

The writer assumes that the man who looks at the picture is 
deceived by it, and mistakes the painted figure for a living being. 
Plato (Zep. 598 c, Soph. 234 B, and Phileb. 38 D) speaks of a similar 
mistake in the case of an image or painting seen at a distance. 

§§ 5, (7)), 6, 8. door péev ody . . . pndev adnOes evOdde. Hermes 
says that it is possible for men to think true thoughts and speak true 
wards (a\747) about reality (4A7ea). Thereupon Tat, confusing 
the two meanings of the word dAn@ys, argues that if there are men on 
earth who think and speak dd764, there is some déA7Gea (reality) on 
earth ; but Hermes rejects this argument. 

It is clear that this was the general meaning of the passage ; but 
the text is in confusion. I have tried to make sense of it by 
transposing § 7 (ovrws ddyfes . . . Ti dat). 

§ 6. [ots édv 6 Oeds Thy OeomtiKhy Swpyoyntar Suvapi.| Georrixyy is 
inappropriate here. If the power of thinking truly about dA70ea is 
to be called 7 Geomrixy Svvapus, it must be assumed that érA7Geva is 
identical with God; but the writer does not bring dA7@e into con- 
nexion with God until §15, and therefore could hardly presuppose 
its identity with God in §6. It is probable then that ots éay... 
dvvapuy is an interpolation. 

For the word Oeorrixds, cf. Zxc. VIL. 3: padvora éxetvors cup Batver To 
bAtoOaivery, ois Ocorrixy Svvapus od mpdceatt. In Adammonis Resp. 8. 6a 
( Zestim.), the higher of the ‘two souls’ of man is called » Oeorrixy 
yvox7. An instance of Oedmrys occurs in the traditional text of Philo 
De mutatione nominum 2. 7, vol. iii, p. 157 Wendland : Mavojs otv 
6 ris dedods Picews Oearis kal Oedrrys. But Wendland brackets kai 
Oedarns; and apart from this, the earliest instance of Gedrrys given 
in Sophocles Zex. is about A.D. 600. @corria, as far as I know, 
occurs first in Eusebius. 
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§ 8. [ra dvta [Bei] voetv kal Néyew]. Se? may have been repeated from 
adynGeav det Kade ; and ra ovra voeiv kal A€yeww is probably a doublet 
of dAnO7 voeiv Kal N€éyeww above. 

[ort Bé odSév AAnOes emi THs yfs.] These words might be com- 
bined with [darvraciac «ict xai ddgar wdvral in §7. It would be 
possible to write grr ovdiv ddybes emt rhs ys, pavraciat be Kat Sdgac 
wdvta. We may suppose this to have been a marginal note in which 
the teaching of the passage was summed up. 

((Kat odk doxdtws)) (elroy Stt) TodTo AAnOEs ott, TS ph elvar (eidévar 
MSS.) pndév adnOes evOdSe. The words xal ovx aoxdmws are meaning- 
less where they stand in the MSS.; and they make sense at the 
place to which I have transposed them. The statement rodro aAnOes 
éort, 7d ji) elvar pndtv adnbes evOdde, is a repetition, ina slightly altered 
form, of the statement of Hermes as emended, adnbés otdev elvan év TH 
yi vodv Kai Aéywv, ddAnOH vod wai éyo. If Hermes admitted Tat’s 
argument to be valid, he would have to admit that he had spoken 
ackorws (i.e. without due consideration) when he made that state- 
ment. But he denies that he spoke doxézws; that is he maintains 
that his statement was correct, in spite of Tat’s objection. 

§ 9. 4 yap dAnderd [ ] ory adrd 7d axparoy dyabdv .... Ta dE 
evOdde . . . Gdexta [ | tod dyabod. The writer identifies ro aAnOes 
with 70 ayafov. And so, when he says that there is nothing adn6és 
on earth, his position closely resembles that of the writer of Corp. VI, 
who says that there is nothing ayafév on earth. That which is 
‘real’ is that which is really good; things which are ‘unreal’ are 
things which men mistakenly think to be good. 

TO ph bd UAns Gododpevov pyte bd gépatos mepBadAdpevoy, yupvov 
hardy, atpemroy (cepvdv| dvaddoiwrov. Cf. §15: Tov py €€ bANs, TOV p27) 
€v cwpate . . . Tov atpertov, Tov pH GAAovovpevov, Corp. XIII. 6 as 
emended: Ti oty dAnOés éorw . . .; TO pH Oodrovpevov, . . . TO pi 
Tepropilopevov, ... TO yupvov, TO havov,... 70 aTperrov, TO avaddolw-= 
tov, 70 dyaGdv. The words 70 pa iro tAns Oodovpevov pjte bo ow- 
patos tepiBadddopevoy are a description of what might be more shortly 
called 76 agwparov.—arperrov and advahAoiwrov ought to go together ; 
aeuvov, by which they are separated in the MSS., is doubtless a cor- 
rupted duplication of yupvor. 

§ 10. & odv pyre mpds éauTd &XnOA ott, THs SUvatto GAnOA etvar; A 
thing would be zpds éavrd adnOés (‘real in relation to itself’), if it 
continued through all time to be what it is at any given moment. 
But earthly things do not thus continue. 
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§ 16. mdvra Sé ra el ys pOopa katéhaBe . . . mas dv aAnOes etn 5 
The contents of this section are closely connected with those of 
§ 10; and it seems clear that it ought to follow § 10, and precede 
§11. In § 10, the writer has said that all things which are subject 
to change are unreal ; in § 16, he goes on to say that all things 
which are subject to destruction are unreal. Having thus laid down 
certain tests of reality and unreality, he proceeds to apply these tests 
(1) to man (§§ 11, 12, ((r7))), and (2) to ‘the everlasting bodies’ 
($13); and having shown that man is unreal, and that ‘the ever- 
lasting bodies” are only partly real, he ends by asking and answering 
the question ‘ what then in absolutely real?’ (§ 15). 

[kal eumeprexer kat eumepreter x tod &AnPods mpdvoral. These words 
are obviously out of place here. It would be possible to put them 
in after 7d Weddds Pye THs adnOeias evepynpa etvas at the end of § 18, 
supplying 7d Wetdos as the object of éurepiéxyer; but they are not 
needed there, and it seems better to reject them altogether. 

ob8€ yeveots Suvatat ‘ouvotyvar', This phrase would be admissible 
only if yéveows were taken in the sense of 7a yiyvoueva, ‘the things 
that come into being’. But in the rest of the paragraph, yéveors is 
used only to signify ‘ the process of coming into being’ (as in iva pi) 
oH 7 yeveots) ; and that process could hardly be said to ‘ be put to- 
gether’ (cvorjvar), though the things themselves might. It is pro- 
bable therefore that there is some corruption here. 

[mdon B€ yevéoer pOopad Emetar, va wédw yévntat (ndvra)|. The 
iteration of the same thought in this section is intolerable ; and the 
only doubt is, which of the phrases it is best to cut out. 

[mp@tov Todrov Syproupyoy yrwprte]. This is a misplaced doublet of 
apotov Todvrov Sypuovpyov yvwopiCw in § 14 fin. 

[eis thy yéveow Tov dvtwy|, This has doubtless come by duplication 
from py) oT 7) yéveots TY dvrwv above. 

ds more pév GAXa Tote S€ GAG yuvdpeva. Plants and animals perish, 
and are replaced by others. The race persists ; but the individuals 
of which it consists at one time are not the same as those of which 
it consists at another time. 

§ 18. peraBadrdAdpeva Sé . . . evépynpa eivat. The first sentence of 
this section (neva Badrrdpeva de Wevderar | ] Td ovTa) continues the 
argument of § 16, and has been wrongly separated from it in the 
MSS. by the interposition of § 17, which evidently belongs to the dis- 
cussion of the question whether man is real (§§ rr, 12). 

7d Weddds ype THs aAneias évepynpa etvat. This implies that God 
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is the author of the ¢avracia: or illusions of which the sensible 
world consists. Cf. Corp. V. rb: otk airos yervipevos év pavracia, 
névra St payracioy, x.t.A. The thought is similar to that of Omar 
Khayyam: ‘We are no other than a moving row | Of Magic Shadow- 
shapes that come and go | Round with the Sun-llumined Lantern 
held | In Midnight by the Master of the Show.’ But the writer is not 
yet ready to speak openly of God, and still adheres to the abstract 
term 3) aAnGeva. : 

§ 11. O68 dvOpwros adXyOHs ory; Compare the discussion of the 
question whether man is dya60s, in Corp. II, Corp. VI, and Cor. X. 

Kabdrt dvOpwrros, obx €otivy dX Oys. In so far as he is merely a man 
(i.e. an earthly organism), he is not real. The words xa6érv dvOpw7ros 
serve to suggest the thought that a man may become something 
more than a mere man. He who has received into himself the 
divine vods, or has got guosis, is godlike, or a god (Corf. XIII &c.). 

(18) [kat] é& abtod pdvou thy odctaow €xov. This stands in contrast 
to é« wodAGv cuvéornKe, and must therefore be taken as equiva- 
lent to 7d acvoraror. (Cf. abtoyevvyTos => ayevv7ntos. ) Man is 
(1) cvotards, and (2) tperrds kal peraBAyros ; and for both these 
reasons, he cannot be aAn6ys. 

tpémetat Sé kat petaBddderan (eis) HArkiav e€ HAtklas. Cf. Corp. XIII. 
5: 70 yap Ovnrov eldos Kal Hyepay adrAdocerar’ xpovw yap Tpéereras eis 
avEnow Kal pewow, os Weddos (ov). 

[kal rata éte dv év to oxyver|. This would imply that man is even 
more subject to perafoAaf when he has quitted the body. It 
might no doubt be said that a soul, when disembodied, is still 
subject to peraPodrat,—being liable, for instance, to a series of 
incarnations in different bodies (cf. Corp. X. 7, rovtwv rotvuv 
Tov Wuxdv ToAXal ai petraBoda/); but the ‘man’ spoken of in this 
paragraph is man embodied upon earth, and a reference to dis- 
embodied souls would be irrelevant. It is therefore best to 
bracket kai ratra . . . oKyve. 

§ 17. pavtacias odv Kadetv Bet [ | ((royc avOpwmoyc)) . . . ovre 
6 yépwv yépwy, ‘This passage fits on perfectly to the end of § r2 
(pavracta dé rs); and it can hardly be doubted that it originally 
stood here. 

[\tév GvOpwrov'| [avOpwirdtyTos pavtaciay| Td [Se] (uev) mar8iov 
matdiou pavtagiav, tov 8€ veavioxoy K.t.A.  dvOpwros is the general 
term under which zaid<iov, veaviokos, dvjp, and yépwy are included ; 
it ought not therefore to stand side by side with them as one of 
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the same series. Moreover, the addition of évOpwros to the list 
impairs the force of the argument; for the dv@pwros remains an 
dvOpw7ros all the time that he is passing through the changes from 
maidtov to yépwv. It is most likely then that tov dyOpwrov was 
inserted before 7d pév zadéov by an accidental error, and that a 
transcriber tried to make sense of it by filling out the phrase on 
the analogy of those which follow. But he blundered in doing 
so; for he ought to have written dvOparov ¢avraciay, and not 
avOpwrdryntos pavtaciav. 

H 3€ havtacia WedSos av ety [dxpdtarov|. These words fitly end 
the paragraph by giving a direct answer to the question with 
which it began. ‘Is man real?’ ‘No; for he is a gavraciéa, and 
that which is a q¢avracia is unreal.’ But dxpdrarov can hardly 
be right; for it would imply that there are other things which 
are unreal in some degree, but less unreal than davracia; and 
there would be no point in hinting at the existence of such 
things here. 

§ 13. O08€ taita ody . . . Ta AiSta owpara [| |] adXnOA eorr(y); 
The didia odpatra spoken of in § 2 were the four cosmic elements ; 
and it is to be presumed that here also the four elements are 
meant. 

((éwet petaBddderar)). The writer accepts the doctrine that all 
the four elements are transmutable, and are constantly changing 
into one another. But he holds that they are none the less aida ; 
for though portions of fire, for instance, are continually changing 
into air, water, and earth, the mass of fire in the Kosmos is 
maintained undiminished, by the simultaneous transmutation of 
portions of the other elements into fire. Cf. Corp. XII. il. 14 ¢ as 
emended: 1a édovvOera cépara (i.e. the cosmic elements), xal tiv 
petaBodjy «is GAAnAa rowovpeva, del THs TavtTdTnTos THY adGapoiay 
ade. In Corp. VIII. 4, the cosmic elements are spoken of as 
Ta ddidAvta owpara, TouTéote Ta AOdvata. See also what is said 
of ra didia cdpara in Lxc. V. 1. Cf. Macrobius Somn, 2. 12. 14: 
‘Plotinus . . . cum de corporum absumptione dissereret, et hoc 
dissolvi posse pronuntiaret, quicquid effluit, obiecit sibi: cur ergo 
elementa, quorum fluxus in aperto est, non similiter aliquando 
solyuntur? Et breviter tantae obiectioni valideque respondit : 
ideo elementa, licet fluant, numquam tamen solvi, quia non 
foras effluunt. A ceteris enim corporibus quod effluit recedit ; 
elementorum fluxus numquam ab ipsis recedit elementis, Ergo 
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in hoc mundo pars nulla mortalis secundum verae rationis 
adserta ’.? 

In regarding air, water, and earth as ‘everlasting’ bodies, the 
Hermetist differs from the Stoics, who said that at each ecpyrosts 
these three elements are wholly transmuted into fire. 

Nav pév odv 7d [yevyntov Kal] peraBAntov odk adnOés. It is true 
that the elements are yevvnra, both in the sense that they were 
originally made by the Demiurgus, and in the sense that they are 
continually being produced out of one another; but there is no 
occasion to mention that fact here. 

((émd 8é tod mpomdropos (apOapta) yevdopeva, thy ‘nv! Sdvarar 
dpb eoxynKevat.)) This was probably suggested by Pl. Zvm. 41 P, 
where the Demiurgus says to the gods whom he has made (i.e. 
to the parts of the Kosmos) éreirep yeyévnobe, aOavaror pev ov 
éoré ovd dAvto. TO Tapmay, ov Te pev dy AvOnoerGe ye, ove 
tevéecbe OGavarov potpas. The elements are not in themselves 
indestructible ; but it is the will of God, who made them, that 
they shall never be destroyed. Consequently, they hold an inter- 
mediate position between ‘the unreal’ and ‘the real’. They are 
unreal gua perafdyra, but real gua aid.a. 

tAnv is unintelligible; it is difficult to see what could be 
meant by saying that the elements ‘have received matter’ from 
God, and that the matter which they have received from him is 
real, It seems therefore that vAyvy must have been substituted 
for some other word, possibly otovay or trapéw. 

mporatwp is here used as an appellation of the supreme God. 
Cf. tov zporaropa (ris Yuxqs) in Lxc. IL B. 3. The only other 
Hermetic passage in which zporarwp is thus employed is Kore 
Kosmu, Exc. XXIII. 10: ravrnv Picews (6)nopare ériunoe 6 Oeds 6 
mporatwp. See Abammonis Resp. 8. 4d (Testim.), where the 
supreme God is called zporarwp. 

The earliest known instances of this use of the word occur in 
accounts of the Valentinian doctrine (second century a. D.). 
Irenaeus 1, 1. 1: the Valentinians say twa «vac @& doparas kal 
dxatovopacros tWopaor téAevov aliava mpodvrat Todtov Se Kat 
(IIpoapyiv Kal) pordropa xai Bubdv xadotow. Tren. 1, 14. 2 &c. 
In the Valentinian system, Nots, the first emanation from the 
Bu6és, is zarjp, and the Bv6ds itself is consequently TpoTarup. 


1 Whence did Macrobius get this? It partly agrees in meaning with Plotinus 
Enn, 2, 1. 3; but it is not a translation of that passage. 
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The writers of the Pist’s Sophia and the other ‘Coptic-Gnostic’ 
documents frequently use zpordrwp as the name or title of a 
divine Person. (See C. Schmidt, Koptrsch-Gnostische Schriften I, 
Index, s.v. tpordrwp.) They employed it as a word of vaguely 
holy import; but they had ceased to attach any definite meaning 
to it, as is shown by the fact that they sometimes speak of 
mporraropes in the plural. 

It is most likely that the Valentinians adopted the use of 
mporarwp aS a name of the supreme God from some Pagan 
Platonist, and that the writer of xc. I, and the ‘ Egyptians’ of 
Abammonis Resp., got it from the same Pagan source. There is 
no need to suppose that the Hermetist borrowed it from the 
Valentinians, though the earliest extant instance of this use of 
the word happens to come from Valentinian writings. Perhaps 
he regarded the Kosmos as zarjp of man, and God as zpordtup. 
Cf. Corp. X. 14 b, where it is said that man is son of the Kosmos, 
and ‘éryovos’ of God. ‘The word was used by later Platonists ; 
€. g. Synesius, Flymn. 3- 47; TpoTaTwp, aTATWp. 

§ 14. [((TC ody @y etmror tes)) &ANOEes . . . ;—Médvov Tov HALov k.T.A.] 
This section must be one of the numerous ‘solar interpolations’ 
which we find inserted in the Hermetica by devotees of the Sun- 
god. It is inconsistent with what precedes and follows. The 
statement that ‘the Sun alone is real’ is contradicted by § 15; 
and the statement that the Sun ot peraBddderar cannot be re- 
conciled with § 13, where we are told that the dédia compara 
(under which term the Sun, as a body composed of fire, must be 
included) are perafAynra. The interpolator borrowed the words 
which he found at the beginning of § 15 (Tv oty dy etrou tis k.7.A.), 
and employed them here to introduce a passage in praise of the 
god of his special cult. The function which he assigns to the 
Sun, viz. that of a Demiurgus supreme within the Kosmos, and 
subject only to the supracosmic God, is similar to the function 
assigned to the Sun in Covf. XVI. See also Exc. V. 2. 

$15. Tl odv dy elmor (ris GAnOEs) Thy mpdtyy aAnOerav ;—(Ti ody 
dv etvar thy mpdtyy adyecav; MSS.). The phrase dd6és rv 
apotnv ddyGeav, ‘real with the supreme reality’, i.e. ‘ real in the 
highest degree’, is intended to contrast the absolute reality of 
God with the partial or imperfect reality of the ‘everlasting 
bodies’, which was spoken of in § 13. 

Here at last the Hermetist passes from the neuter (70 ddnés) 
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and the abstract feminine (i dA7j0ea) to the masculine (rév.. . 
det dvra), and by doing so, declares openly what he has hitherto 
kept back, namely, that ‘the real’ of which he has been 
speaking is nothing else than God. Yet even here, the word 
Geds is still avoided. 

tov dxpdpatov, Tov doxnpdtiotoy. Cf. Hxc, VIII. 2: of the three 
kinds of dcwmara in man, the first (sc. 5 vots) is dxpéparor, 
doynpariorov. Pl. Phaedrs247C: % yap axpwpards te Kal doxy- 
parictos Kal avapiys ovata ovtws otca, Woxns, «.t-A. Porphyry Ad 
Marcellam 8: ey oix 6 datbs obros Kat ty aloOijoce. tromtwrds, 6 
dt él mAciorov ddertykos ToD TwHpatos, 5 axpwpatos Kal aoynpd- 
TLTTOS, « + « Suavoia S& povy KparyTOs ; 

Exc. IB, § 1 éye [6 tékvov] .. . “mpdrov 168€ cvyypdda!. 
As given in the traditional text, this section is utterly incom- 
prehensible. If we retain & réxvoy, it would seem that the author 
must have intended the words to be taken as written by Hermes, 
and addressed to Tat. But this %e//us is not an epistle or written 
treatise sent by Hermes to his son; it is ostensibly a written 
report of a spoken dialogue, in which Tat takes part (§ 2 zv/¢.) 
as well as Hermes; and how could the author possibly make 
Hermes say, in a conyersation with his son, ‘I am composing this 
dialogue in writing’,—i.e. ‘I am at this moment writing the 
Zibellus in which this my conversation with you is recorded’? 
It is impossible to believe that even the most muddle-headed 
Hermetist could have been capable of such confusion of thought 
as that would involve.’ 

But if the speaker cannot be Hermes, who is it that is speaking ? 
As long as we suppose that the Hermetist wrote this section, there 
seems only one course open to us, namely, to take §1 as a pre- 
liminary note written by the author in his own person, and to 
interpret him as saying : ‘I am writing this /e//us first, (but I intend 
to write some others afterwards)’.? But this hypothesis does not 
work out satisfactorily, What is the meaning of kat tis piravOpwrlas 


? There is a somewhat similar confusion of thought in Asc/. Lat. 1b (¢ Tracta- 
tum hunc autem tuo (in)scribam nomine, addressed by Hermes to Asclepius) ; but 
in that instance, the use of the future tense, if it does not wholly get rid of the 
absurdity, at any rate diminishes it. Besides, the introductory passage in which 
those words occur appears to have been added by a blundering redactor. 

? On this assumption, it might perhaps be possible to retain & réxvoy, taking the 
téxvov to be, not Tat, but a pupil of the author (not necessarily a son in the literal 
sense), to whom the author sends or dedicates the dialogue which he writes. But 
it is simpler to strike out & réxvoy. 
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evexa kal THS pos Tov Oedv ebaeBelas? Does the author mean ‘I am 
composing this dialogue in order to show my benevolence and piety ’? 
That will hardly do. And what is the point of the following remark, 
ovdenia yap av... eboéBern x.7.’.? Moreover, it seems clear that 
II B was written as a continuation of II A. Its author was probably 
the same man who had previously written II A; and if so, IIB 
was xo¢ the first thing that he wrote. And even if he was not the 
same man, he would not be likely to write zparov rode cvyypddw 
at the head of his sequel to an already existing document. 

Thus the word ovyypé¢w gives rise to insuperable difficulties 
on the assumption that the Hermetist was the writer. If, in place of 
mpwtov T0d€ cvyypapw, We Write mpd mdvrwv mpoTiLG Tdd€ TO TVyypappa 
(or ryvde THv cvyypadyv), or something to that effect, the section 
becomes intelligible as a note written by a reader to express his 
admiration for Zxc. II B, and inserted into the text by error. (Com- 
pare the words Asclepius iste pro sole mihi est, written by an admiring 
reader at the head of the Latin Asclepiuws, and printed in the earlier 
editions as the opening words of the text.) 6 7éxvov may have been 
inserted by a transcriber who, finding that in the following section 
Hermes was addressing his son, thought that the same form of 
address was needed in the opening sentence. 

[If cvyypadw be taken in the sense of ‘set down’, another 
hypothesis may be considered. The section is placed at the head of 
an excerpt, and the ‘reader’ who wrote it might be an anthologist, 
who placed this extract, evexa ths edoeBeias, at the head of a series 
dealing with the same subject. It may be observed that this at all 
events is what Stobaeus did in chapter 41 of the first book. | 

Patrizzi singles out Zxc. ILB for special praise, and says there 
is more philosophy in it than in all the works of Aristotle ;* and the 
unknown writer of this note must have been similarly impressed by 
it. He says that he esteems it more highly than all other writings 
(or at any rate, more highly than all other Aervmetica that he has 
read), on account of the ¢iAavOpwria and eioéBea expressed or 
manifested init ; by way of justifying his opinion, he refers to certain 
phrases in § 2 (vonoa ra dvra was suggested to him by 6 d€ pafov 
old éore (ra dvra), and yépu 73 roujoarvte brép TovTwv duodoynracis his 
summary of xapw cicerar trip ravrwv TO Sypwovpyo . . . 6 be Xapu 


1 It is of the undivided piece in Stobaeus (i.e. Zxc. II B+ £xc. XT) that Patrizzi 
says this; but it must have been the first part of it (xc, II B), and not the 
collection of aphorisms (Zxc. XI), that he so highly valued. 
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Sporoyav eboreBjoer); and he ends by declaring his resolve to put in 
practice in his own life that piety which the discourse of Hermes 
describes and recommends, 

§ 2. & 8é edoeBety {ytdv gidogodycer.—(d Se edoeBav aKPWS 
$idocopijcer MSS.) The reading of the MSS. would imply that 
when a man has become completely eiaeBys, he will pursue 
philosophy; i.e. that eioéBea is the means whereby we may 
attain to @iAocodia. But: the following words (xwpis girocodias 
cioeBjoa advvarov «.7.X.) show that the writer's meaning 
was the reverse of this. His view is that e’oéBea is the end 
to be aimed at, and ¢irocodéa is the means whereby we may attain 
to it. 

Aocodia—or rather, the earlier stage of ¢Aocopia—is here 
explained to mean 76 paeiv ott éott (ra ovra), Kal wOs diaréraxrat, 
kat rd rivos, Kat évexev rivos (i, €. to learn that all things are ordered 
trd tod Oeot, and évexev rod dyabod). Compare the definition of 
philosophy at the end of Asc?. Zaz. I. 

§ 3. 6 B€ dkpws pitocopady padyoetar (6 Se edoeBdv eicetat MSS.) 
kal mod éorw 7 GAnOea Kal Tis eotw exeivy’ Kal (Tadta?) pabdv, 
rt paddov edaeBéatepos Eotat. The learner’s progress in philosophy 
is divided into two distinct stages. In the first stage, he learns 
about the corporeal world (ra dvra). He comes to know that all 
things in it have been made and ordered by God; he is grateful 
to God for his goodness ; and inasmuch as he is grateful to God, 
he is e’oeByjs. At this stage, he knows that God is the author 
of all corporeal things, but he still supposes these things to be 
real, But if he pursues philosophy further, he will learn ‘ where 
reality is, and what it is’; that is, he will come to know that (as has 
been explained in Zxe. II A) all corporeal things are unreal, and 
God alone is real; and this higher and fuller knowledge of God 
will make him still more etoeBys. The higher stage is described 
below as » xatddnyis Tod dvtws dyabod Kat dAnbods.—éAnGea is 
correlative to vods; and % Katadyis tod dAnfots corresponds to 
what Platonists commonly called apprehension of 7a voyra. Com- 
pare Porphyr. De adst. 1. 31: Gore Kal pederyréov, cirep dvacrpépew 
mpos Ta €€ dpyns eorovddkapey, Kal dcov divapis, aicOyoews pdtv 
adicracba Kal havracias, Tis Te Tatras éropévyns aAoylas, Kal Tov 
kat’ airyv mabav . . .* SuapOpwréov 8 ra Kara Tov vodv, . . . wa 
pH) pOvov axovwpev mept vod Kal Tov vonTav, GAG Kal, bon dvvapus, 


Pity ev > 7 , , > a ol 6 / ‘ > ‘ > , 
pEev amroAavovTes TE GuTOV TIS CVeEwplas, Kal Els THY aATw_aTiav 
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kabiordpevor, Kat avres per’ adnbelas Sv éxeivov, GAN od wWevdas 
PETa TOV TOis THpacL cuYpdiAwY. 

The two stages of dirAocodia (and of the etogBea which results 
from it) distinguished by the Hermetist are analogous to the two 
stages of the Christian’s progress distinguished by Clement of 
Alexandria, who calls the lower stage mors, and the higher stage 
YVwots. 

In place of eiceBav, we need some phrase signifying a further 
advance in knowledge. In the MSS., d«pws occurs in connexion 
with the earlier or preliminary stage. It is inappropriate there, 
but is just what is wanted here; and it is most likely that the 
author wrote 6 d& dkpws pirocopar. 

(kal odkére daoorivar Suvycerar (8vvatar MSS.) tod é&yaGod.)) 
As placed in the MSS., this statement is a feeble and pointless 
repetition of what has been more fully expressed in the words 
ovdérore yop... Woxn . . . odAtcOAvat Sivarar «.7.A. On the other 
hand, something to this effect is needed Jdefore oddémote yap K.T-Asy 
to account for the yap. 

On the question whether it is possible for one who has got 
gnosis to fall away, see Corp. XIII. 14. The writer of Zxc. IB 
appears to hold that a man who has attained only to the /ower 
stage of ‘ philosophy’ and ‘ piety’ may lose what he has gained, but 
that he who has once attained to the /gher stage is secure against 
backsliding. Cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. 4.22.139: «i dédyarav peudbnKe 
tov Oedov (5 yvworikds), odx eer tiv aperiv axdBAnTov otros ovdapds, 
K.t.A. Lb. 6, 78: ev eer reAcwHeioa TH proTiKH apetamtwtos bv 
ayarny péver (9 yvOots). 

[év odpat. odoa kai]. Probably a misplaced doublet of év comare 
ovo, § 5 fir. 

§ 4, todto edceBeias eati (€oTw MSS.) Tédos’ ef’ 8 addikdpevos 
(&pixvodpevos MSS.) kat kadds Bion «7.4, With these words 
Hermes concludes his answer to Tat’s question, Té otv av tues 
mpodtruv . . . Kards Siaydyo. tov Biov; The way to live your 
life aright is to be etoeBs; and he who learns to ‘know God’ 
attains to the height of eicéBea. But Hermes adds to this 
a mention of the life after death, of which Tat had said nothing. 
If a man knows God, all will be well with him not only in this 
life, but also in the life to come; for his soul, when it quits the 
body, will know ‘whither to direct its upward flight’; that is, it 
will fly up to God, whom it has learnt to know on earth. Cf. Ave. 

Y 2 
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VI. 18: iva exe? yevopern (4) Wuxy), drov (Tov Gedv) ear Ocdoacbar, 
6600 x) ohady. 

§ 5. (. . .) adtn ydp povn éotiv, & téxvoy, (}] mpds &dyBerav 680s, 
To what does atry refer? And what is meant by yap? The ‘way 
which leads to Reality’ (i.e. to God) must be the mode of life 
of the man who is seeking to attain to etcéBea; but in the 
preceding section, Hermes was speaking, not of this ‘way’, but 
of the goal to which it leads (eiaeBeias réAos). We must there- 
fore suppose that between § 4 and § 5 a passage has been lost, 
in which Hermes spoke of the course which must be pursued 
by the man who seeks to become eicefrjs, or of some prelimi- 
nary condition which he must fulfil before he can be ctoePys. 
What would that condition be? Judging from parallel passages 
in other //ermetica, it seems most likely that the writer said that 
the aspirant must begin by ‘freeing himself from the body’, i. e. 
ridding himself of the 7d) which are produced by the debasing 
influence of the body on the soul. Cf. Corp. 1V. 6b: éedy py rpdrov 
To copa puonoys K.t.A. Corp. XL. i. 21a: ovdev yap dtivaca Tov 
Kaddv Kal dyabav ((voncat)), proodparos dv Kal kaxos. Corp. VIL. 2b: 
mpatov be de oe repippygacbar dv gopets xiTdva (1,e. the body). 
L£xc. VI. 19: door 8 avOpwror Pirocwparol cicw, otto. ovK av 
rote Geacawto tiv Tod KaAod Kal adyafod ow. Now in § 8, the 
MSS. give 8 ydp oe, & Téxvov, mpOTov TO Goma . . . eyxatadetat. 
The words zpérov 76 cGya . . . éyxaradeta interrupt the sequence 
of thought there, and must be excised; but I am inclined to 
think that something like them originally stood at the beginning 
of §5. E.g. the author may have written Any de? oe mpdrov 
TO cpa eyxataretau attn yap povn «.7.A. ‘But you must begin 
by abandoning your body ’,—not in the sense of quitting it at 
death, but in the sense of alienating yourself from it during your 
life on earth ;—‘ for that is the only road that leads to Reality’. 

Hy Kal ot fpérepor mpdyovor ddeucay, kat SSevoaytes Etuxov Tod dyabod, 
‘ Our ancestors’ were once men on earth like you and me, but now 
are gods in the world above. In Corp. X. 5, Hermes is made to 
say much the same about two of his ancestors, who are there named 
Uranos and Kronos. 

cepvy alty 6805 kat 'heta!, ceuvy and Aca are not suitable words 
to couple together ; and Aea can hardly be reconciled with yadem?). 
It would be possible to write ceyvi) ... Kal Oeca. 

Xaremh S€ yuxy eGoar ev odpat. odon, Cf. Corp. IV. 9, as 
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emended : AaBdpeba otv rijs apxijs, Kal Sebowpev tdéxer Eravt. aévy 
yap €or Sicxodov «7.4. Porphyr. Ad Marcellam 6: obk« fv... mpos 
TOV peAAOvTUWV VooTOV Oy pLpvyoKerOat ex TIS evravbor Eévys KaTaywyfs 
70 80 Hoovis ... Kal pacrdvys moretcOar tiv erdvodov. ... Sud yap 
pepipvys 7 ddds. 

§ 6. mpdrtov [péev] yap adrhy éauty mohepijoat Set. mzpadrov means ‘to 
begin with’, i.e. before you can set out upon the way which leads 
to God. 

évds yap (sc. pépous Tis puxis) ylyverat mpds B00  [oulotdors. The 
Platonic psychology is taken for granted. The ‘one’ is voids, or 7d 
AoyworiKor 5 the ‘two’ are 76 Ovpoedés and 76 eriOuunrixoy, the two 
subdivisions of the irrational part of the soul. Cf. Corg. XVI. 15: 
ra. vo (ddoya) pépy THS Wuxi}s . .. 7d SE Noyixdy pEpos THs Wuyx7s. The 
word ordois shows that the writer has in mind the analogy between 
the human soul and a city, which is worked out in Pl. Rep. 

[rod prev puyety Boudopévou, tOv S€ KatacXetv omevSdvtwy.| This is a 
doublet of rod pév “dvydvros' 

§ 7. Tipwpodmevon tH evOdSe Siaity. ‘Impiety’ or si, is its own 
punishment. Cf. Corp. X. 20, 21. Corp. XIII. 7b: ‘liywports yap 


év éuautd éxw. ..; Odk dALyous. 


» Tov O€ KabEAKOVTWY KaTW. 


§ 8. obtds éotiy [ | 6 (rept) tis exeloe 6800 dydv (dywyds MSS.). 
It is a contest ‘concerning the journey thither’; that is, a contest to 
decide whether the man shall enter on the upward way or not. If 
‘the one’ is defeated by ‘the two’, you cannot even start upon the 
road which leads to God. The word ayy is used differently in 
Corp. X.19a: tov ris eboeBelas ayova aywvicapevyn’ ayov de cdoeBelas 


\ a \ \ \ / ) / i) a 
TO yrovat TOV Oeov Kael pndéva dvOpirwv Qa tKNO aL. 


EXCERPT. Ut 


Stob. 1. 41. 6 is given in the MSS., and printed in the editions of 
Stobaeus, as a single and undivided piece, headed by the /emma 
‘Eppod éx trav zpos Tar. But it is evidently made up of two distinc 
and unconnected excerpts. The first page (Op0@s ratra .. . Totro 
mpdatrovew, pp. 284. 4-285. 5 Wachsmuth) is a discussion of the 
instincts of animals. The rest (’Evépyeae yap... Ta d€ acwpara, 
pp. 285. 6-289. 18 Wachsm.) is a dialogue zepi évepyedr, i. e. con- 
cerning the forces, put forth by the heavenly bodies, which work on 
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sublunar things ; and with that topic the first page has nothing to 
do. It is most likely that Stobaeus gave the two pieces as distinct 
extracts, and wrote a second /emma (Tod abrod, meaning “Eppoi,) at 
the head of the second piece, but that this emma has been omitted 
by an error of transcription. 

I call the piece about évépyera Lacerptum III. The piece about 
the instincts of animals appears to be a continuation of a passage 
given elsewhere by Stobaeus (Zac. IV A); and I call it Laxcerptum 
LYeB. 

All parts of #xc. III alike deal with evépyewu, and therefore 
presumably belong to one and the same //de//us. But the first part 
of the text (Ze. III. 1-6) consists of a series of detached scraps, 
some of which are more or less intelligible in themselves, but have 
no connexion with their context, while others are wholly meaningless. 
It is only when we arrive at § 7 that we are able to get at what the 
author meant. From that point onward to the end of the excerpt, 
we can trace his line of thought, though the continuity of the text is 
broken by some lacunae and by some interpolations. 

Moreover, § 7 appears to be the deginning of a discussion of 
évépyeca. The writer there starts by pointing out that there are 
forces at work in soulless bodies ; he calls these forces évépyevat, and 
gives a definition of the term (§ 9 jz.); and he then goes on to 
discuss them. There is therefore strong reason to think that the 
dialogue originally began at our § 7, and that it is by error that §§ 1-6 
have been placed before § 7. 

Now § 7 begins with the words iepds Adyos, & téxvov, éotly obros, 
which, in the traditional text, follow the statement ai d¢ évépyetar xwpis 
tov gwopatov od dvvavtat etvar (§ 6 fin.). It is evident that there is 
something amiss here. There could be no reason for thus singling 
out, as ‘holy’, the proposition that forces cannot exist apart from 
bodies. Why should it be regarded as more ‘holy’ than the 
numerous other statements about évépyewas which are made in the 
course of the dialogue? On the other hand, the discourse of 
Hermes as a whole, or the document in which it was recorded, 
might very well be described as ‘holy’, inasmuch as Hermes was a 
teacher inspired by God. Compare the title of Corp. III: ‘Eppod 
Tov Tpirpeyiotrov Adyos tepds. Heading of the Kore Kosmu (Zxc. 
XXIII) in Stobaeus: “Eppod rpicpeylorou ek ris tepas BiBrov (ris) 
éwixahovperns K.K, Title of Ascl. Lat.: “Eppod tpirpeyiatov BiBos 
iepa mpos ’AckAnmiov zporpuvnbeiaa. We may conclude then that 
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iepds Adyos was originally written, as a part of the title, at the head of 
the Hermetic /#de//ws which began with our § 7. When §§ 1-6 had 
been prefixed, the words iepds Adyos stood no longer at the beginning, 
but in the midst of the text. In that position, they were meaning- 
less ; and a transcriber tried to make sense of them by adding 3 
TEKVOV, EOTLY OUTOS. 

Most of the disconnected scraps which are heaped together in 
§§ 1-6 appear to be passages which have been accidentally shifted 
from their proper places in the body of the dialogue; one or two of 
them may be marginal notes misplaced. 


Contents of Exc. ITT, 
A. §§ 7-13. The forces-at-work. 


There are forces at work in bodies from which the soul has 
departed (e.g. in a human corpse); and there are also forces at 
work in bodies that have never had soul in them (e.g. in a stone). 
A ‘force-at-work’ may be defined as ‘that by which any sort of 
process is effected’. §§ 7, 9. 

And all sorts of processes are always going on; for the Kosmos 
never ceases to generate things by the revolving movement of the 
heavens. § to. 

(Consequently, the forces-at-work are everlasting.) 

The forces are incorporeal, but cannot work except in bodies ; 
and as earthly bodies are perishable, there must be an unceasing 
production of fresh bodies for them to work in. §§ rz, ((1)), ((4)). 

They come from the heavenly bodies, and enter into earthly 
bodies. Some of them act on the body; others act on the soul, but 
only while the soul is embodied. § ((6)). 

Of those which act on the soul, some begin to work in the man 
from the moment of his birth, but others not until his adolescence. 
The former act on the irrational parts of the soul; the latter co- 
operate with the rational part. § ((5)). 

The forces are more numerous than the bodies in the Kosmos ; 
for there are often several different forces at work in a single body. 
ie 

B. §§ 14-21. Zhe senses, considered tn relation to the forces-at- 
work, 

Sensations are results produced by the working of the forces ; and 
it is through the sensations produced by them that the working of 
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the forces is revealed. The forces come from heaven, (and are 
incorporeal and everlasting ;) the senses are corporeal, and perish 
with the body. §§ 14, 15. 

The heavenly bodies have not sensation; for sensation is the 
apprehension of an increase or decrease of the body, and the 
heavenly bodies are exempt from increase and decrease. The 
changes (i.e. increases and decreases) that befall a body, and the 
sensations (by which these changes are apprehended), are inseparably 
connected ; and both together are produced by the forces at work in 
the body. §§ 16, ((18)). 

Sensation takes place in all bodies (that are subject to increase and 
decrease), even in those that are soulless. § 17. 

In men and beasts, these changes, and the sensations that go with 
them, are attended by pain and joy. Pain and joy are more com- 
pletely dominant in beasts than in men. In man, it is the irrational 
part of the soul that is affected by pain and joy; and they work 
mischief in his life. §§ 19, 20. 

Sensation does not belong to the soul. The soul, and the forces- 
at-work, are incorporeal things that are in a body; but sensation 
isa body. § 2r. 


Sources. In holding that all physical processes on earth are 
effected by the operation of forces put in action by the heavenly 
bodies, the writer is merely adopting an opinion which was generally 
prevalent in the period of the Roman empire. This opinion was 
already coming into vogue in Plato’s time; and its influence is 
manifest in the Zp:nomis, written shortly after Plato’s death. It was 
almost universally accepted in the philosophic schools which derived 
their doctrines from that interfusion of Platonism with Stoicism 
which took place in the first century B.c." 

But the writer of xc. III formulates this widely current doctrine 
in a way peculiar to himself. He uses the word évépyeta as a technical 
_ 1 When the doctrine of which I am speaking presents itself apart from religion, 
it may be called ‘astral physics’, But the heavenly bodies to whose influence all 
earthly processes were attributed were commonly regarded and worshipped as gods; 
and when the doctrine takes this form, it may be called ‘astral religion’, See 
Cumont, Astrology and religion among the Greeks and Romans, 1912. 

Astral religion is presupposed by astrology, but is not itself astrology. The 
astrologer was a man who not only held that all events on earth result from 
the operation of the heavenly bodies, but furthermore believed (or pretended to 
believe) that he knew the laws of their operation, and that he could consequently 
infer the course of future events on earth from the observed positions of the heavenly 


bodies. The distinction between astral religion and astrology is hardly maintained 
with sufficient clearness in Cumont’s otherwise most instructive book, 
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term to denote the action of the heavenly bodies on earthly things; 
and though he does not personify the évépyesat,' he so far hypostatizes 
them as to put them on a par with Wuxai. See § 21, where he says 
that évépyeac and Wvyai alike are incorporeal things which ‘are in 
bodies’. 

In his recognition of incorporeal entities, the writer sides with the 
Platonists against the Stoics; and he shows himself a Platonist in his 
distinction between the ‘rational part’ of the soul and the (two) 
‘irrational parts’, and in his condemnation of the emotions which 
belong to the ‘irrational parts’ (§§ 5 and 20), as well as in his mention 
of disembodied souls (§ 6). His statement that aicOnos is copa 
(§ 21) seems to be a mark of Stoic influence. He holds the heavenly 
bodies to be immutable (§ 16), and apparently considers them to 
consist of ‘the fifth substance’ (§§ 16 and 8); in this respect, he 
agrees with the Aristotelians, and differs from the Stoics. 

In this excerpt, the writer says not a word about God, and abstains 
from speaking of anything supracosmic.? But we have before us only 
that part of his system which deals with the Kosmos and the things 
within it. It is probable that, either in a continuation of the same 
libellus, or in other /de//¢ which were meant to be read after it, he 
went on to speak of a supracosmic God, to whom the heavenly 
bodies are subordinate, and of that part of the human soul which is 
capable of escaping from the domination of the heavenly bodies and 
the physical forces which they put forth (i.e. from subjection to 
Heimarmene), and entering into immediate relation with the supra- 
cosmic God. If that part of the writer’s teaching had been preserved, 
we should very likely find the distinctive doctrines of Platonism 
no less predominant in it than they are in most of the other 
Lermetica. 

§ 7. Luveotdvar peév, ((@ téxvov,)) cHpa xwpls Puxijs od Sdvarat, Td BE 
evepyetobat Suvardy (7d Sé etvar Svvatar MS.). ocvveorévar means ‘ to 
exist as an organized whole’. A living body ovvéoryxe; for the yuxy 
in it holds it together, and makes it a thing in which every part is 
correlated to every other part. But when the yox7 has quitted it, 

1 He does not call them ‘daemons’, as some of the Hermetists did. 

2 The only exceptions are the use of the word mpdvoa in § 2; the mention of 
‘divine évépye:at which act on the heavenly bodies’ in § 12; and possibly, the 
mention of ‘ purer évépyear’ which ‘ co-operate with the rational part of the soul’ 
in § 5. But § 2 is an isolated fragment of unknown origin ; § 12 is probably an 
interpolation ; and even if the writer held that the ‘ purer évépyecat’ spoken of in 


§ 5 come from a supracosmic source (which is uncertain), at any rate he refrains 
from saying so, 
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the body no longer cvréoryxev ; it is thenceforward an unorganized 
heap of matter. 

According to the MSS., the Hermetist says that the body may 
continue to ex/s¢ after the soul has departed. That is true, and the 
fact is incidentally mentioned below, in the words éméver adrd 70 
copa; but it is not the thing to be insisted on. The point to which 
the writer seeks to call attention is rather that forces are still at work 
in the corpse, as is shown by the fact that processes of decomposition 
go on in it. He probably asserted this shortly in the first sentence, 
by writing évepyeioGar here, and then went on to explain his 
statement. If we read évepycioOa, the topic of évépyea, with 
which the whole dialogue deals, is introduced in the opening 
words. 

§ 8. airy odv  Stapopa dbavdrou cépartos Kal OynTod .. . Soddov (Sv) 
péperat. This section has nothing to do with the subject spoken of 
in §§ 7 and 9. When it has been excised, the train of thought runs 
on without a break through those two sections. In § 7, the writer 
points out that there are forces at work in bodies which have once 
had soul in them, but from which the soul has departed; in § 9, he 
adds that there are also forces at work in bodies which have never 
had soul in them, e. g. in a stone. 

Has § 8 been shifted from some other part of the dialogue? I 
have failed to find any place where it would fit into the text; but it 
may possibly be an isolated fragment of the lost passage which 
followed § 10. Oia (= dOdvara) copata are spoken of in § ((6)) as 
things already known to the reader ; it seems not unlikely therefore 
that an explanation of their nature and function, such as is given in 
§ 8, occurred somewhere before § ((6)). But it is also possible that 
§ 8 was written as a marginal note on the words ra 8¢ aOavara odpara 

. os €& otalas (ov) roavTys cuvertora in § 16, 

Td pev Gbdvatov (cpa) ek pLds UAns cuvéotyke, Td Sé (OvynTdv cSpa) ov. 
tAn here means, not dzrovos Or dwopdos vAy, but a material substance. 
Earthly bodies are composed of all four elements in combination 
(see Lxc. IIA. 1 f.); and they are consequently subject to dissolu- 
tion, because the process by which the different elements have been 
combined in them is liable to be reversed. The heavenly bodies 
consist of one element only, and are consequently indissoluble. But 
what is this one element? The Stoics said that the element of which 
the heavenly bodies consist is fire; the Aristotelians said that it is 
the ‘fifth’ and ‘circularly-moving’ substance. (See note on gwinta 
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pars in Asc/. Lat. 1. 6.) The writer of Zxc, III probably adopted 
the view of the Aristotelians on this point ; see note on § 16. 

Tav yap Td évepyodv kpatet, TO 8é evepyoupevov Kpatetrar. These 
words imply that the évépyeas which operate in earthly bodies are 
emitted or put in action by the heavenly bodies, This is expressly 
asserted in § ((6)): ai évépyena ... dd tov Belov copdror epxovrat eis 
ta Ovytd. ‘That is to say, all physical processes which take place on 
earth result from the operation of the heavenly bodies. That is the 
view of the Hermetists in general. Some of them give to this 
operation of the heavenly bodies the name eciapyévn ; and some of 
them (e. g. the author of Corp. XVI) hold that the influence of the 
heavenly bodies is brought to bear on earthly bodies by personal 
agents called ‘daemons’, The writer of xc. VI identifies the 
‘daemons’ with the évépyeia. 

TO pev ... ehedbepoy .. ., TH 8... Bodo. Cf. Hxe, XI. 2 (26): 
ovdev ev otpavd dotdrov’ ovddéev eri yjs éAevOepor « 

§ 9. (at) évépyerar od pdvov Td Eppuxa evepyodor odpara, ((&Ad(a) )» 
Kat Ta auxa. The phrase od podvoy ra euyvxa is not quite accurate ; 
the writer ought rather to have said ‘not only bodies that have had 
souls in them’. The thing of which he has been speaking is a 
corpse; and a corpse is not an éuivyov. But his meaning is clear 
enough. A corpse is a body which, though it has no soul in it now, 
has had a soul in it; and as such, it is contrasted with a stone, which 
has never had a soul in it. 

(évepyodor) Ta aWuxa, (ra) EUAa Kat Tods AlBous Kal Ta [[ ]] Spora, 
avgoucai te [kal kaptopopodcat| Kat mematvouca, kat POelpoucat x.T.A, 
Kapropopodca: is obviously wrong ; the évépyeas do not ‘bear fruit’. 
It might be said that there are évépyecac which make trees or plants 
bear fruit; but the writer is not here speaking of living trees or 
plants, but of ‘dyvxa, such as logs and stones’. On the question 
whether plants have ‘souls’ or not, opinions differed (see note on 
Ascl. Lat. I. 4); but even if they have not ‘souls’, they have some 
sort of life; and a mention of anything that has life in it would be 
out of place in this sentence. xal xapropopodoa. was probably 
inserted by some one who wrongly assumed that zeraivovea: must 
mean ‘ripening fruit’, and thought that fruit must be produced 
before it is ripened. The interpolator presumably took &Aa (dead 
logs) to mean living trees. 

It is evident that there are forces at work which make logs rot, and 
stones crumble (Oepovoa kai... Opv’rroveat). It is not quite so 
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evident what is meant by avgovca Kal reraivovea, in the case of 
lifeless things; but we may take these words to mean ‘increasing 
their bulk, and bringing them to maturity’. It was a common 
opinion that rocks ‘grow’; (some stones do in fact ‘grow’ by 
crystallization ;) and perhaps the author, when he wrote avgovoa, 
was thinking solely of rocks or stones, and overlooked the fact that 
évda increase in bulk only while they are still living trees. eza/- 
vovora, in the case of stones, might mean ‘softening’, and in the case 
of timber, ‘seasoning’. 

évépyera yap KékAnrat, & téxvov, adtd TodTo, (rd Sv ob yiyverar) 6 rth 
moré éott Td yryvdpevoy. Having shown by instances what he means 
by évépyea, the writer now gives a definition of the term. 76 
yeyvéuevov may mean either ‘the thing that comes into being’, or 
‘the process that goes on’. Which of the two is meant, must be 
determined by the context. Here, it necessarily means the latter. 
But if the Hermetist said that an évépyea is ‘any sort of process that 
goes on’, he worded his definition very inexactly. He must have 
meant to say that an evépyea is the force by which any sort of process 
is carried on. It is most likely that he did write something to that 
effect ; and I have accordingly inserted the words 76 8v of ytyverat. 

§ 10. det Se depdpevos (6 Kdopos) (det) ev Eautd kuloker Ta dvTa. 
depdpevos refers to the circular movement of the heavens and the 
heavenly bodies. It is this movement that gives forth the evépyea 
by which all individual organisms (7a é6v7a) upon earth are brought 
into being. The circular movement of the heavens never ceases ; 
and therefore the production of 7a dvra upon earth can never cease. 
In this section, the writer seems to take 7d yvyvopevov in the sense of 
‘the thing that comes into being’, rather than in the sense of ‘the 
process that goes on’. , 

[odS€more droherpOnodpeva adrod tHs $[Olopas.| opas may be con- 
sidered a certain emendation; the word refers back to $epdpevos. 
But the phrase in which it stands is awkwardly appended, and seems 
merely to repeat what has already been said. ovdérore droderpOnod- 
Hevos THs hopas would be a paraphrase of det pepdmevos; and it is 
possible that something of the sort occurred in a marginal note, and 
was inserted in the text by error. 

At the end of § 10 there is evidently a lacuna. In § 11, we find 
the writer asserting, as an inference (ody) from something that has 
gone before, that ‘every évépyeia is a@dvaros (or dodparos?)’. But 
this cannot be immediately inferred from the statement, with which 
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§ 10 ends, that ‘the Kosmos is ever producing things’; and a passage 
now lost must have intervened. From what follows, it appears that 
in the missing passage the writer proved (1) that the évépyea are 
everlasting, and (2) that they are incorporeal. 

The forces at work are everlasting; that is, being kept in action by 
the ceaseless movement of the heavenly bodies, they go on working for 
ever without change, though the earthly bodies upon which they 
work perish, and are replaced by other bodies. The misplaced 
fragment § 3 (ddvvarov dpyd more peivar x.t.A.) may perhaps have 
belonged to the passage in which the everlastingness of the evépyea 
was demonstrated. 

§ II. aoa ody évépyera voeicbw ds dowpatos obca (as det APdvaros 
ovoa MSS.). A thing cannot be immortal (in the sense of everlasting) 
at one time and mortal at another time; the combination de a6a- 
varos, ‘immortal at all times’, is therefore meaningless ; and if we 
retain one of these two words, we must strike out the other. But it 
seems more likely that the author wrote dowparos, which corresponds 
better with the following words év oiwdy7ore odpatt. If so, we have 
in this section the conclusion of the missing proof that the évépyeax 
are dowparo., Which was probably preceded by the missing proof that 
they are dfavaro (everlasting). 

((§1. évépyerar yap... etvor del év odpar.)) The thing asserted in 
§ x is that évépyero ‘are always in bodies’ ; and if we place § 1 here, 
the words év oiwdyjmore odpari in § 11 lead on to that assertion. In 
§ 1, it is assumed, as a thing already known, that the évépyeiu are 
dowparo.; that point must therefore have been previously established, 
and I suppose it to have been established in the lost passage which 
preceded § 11. 

kabdre (pev) dodparot eit, Kal ABaydrous avtds pnpi (>>s MSS.) 
eivat. The fact that the évépye are incorporeal confirms the con- 
clusion that they are a6dvaro.. Corporeal things alone are perish- 
able. 

U(§ 4. todte ta Adyw ewerar .. . del EaTt.)) otros 6 Adyos is that 
which was stated in §1, namely, that evépyetoc are everlasting, and 
‘are always in (earthly) bodies’. From this it follows that there 
must always be (earthly) bodies in existence, to serve as ‘places and 
instruments’ for the working of the éevépyews; and since earthly 
bodies are perishable, there must be a continual production of fresh 
bodies to replace them as they perish. It seems clear that this must 
have been the meaning of § 4, though the restoration of the text is 
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doubtful, The words rérous kal dpyava tov évepyedv correspond 
to é& odpacty ciot kat Sid Tov copdrov evepyodor in § 1. . [et ye] 
may perhaps have come from «i ydp at the beginning of the sentence. 

§ 6. adrat 8} (Se MSS.) ((dowparor odaat)) (at cwparomovodcat MSS.) 
ai évépyetat Tov cwpdroy eioly Aprnpévat, In the MSS., adral (or abrac) 
is obscure ; it becomes intelligible if we insert dowparor otoar after it. 
Compare dovsuaror otra év cbpaciv eiov in §1; the thought expressed 
in § ris resumed in § 6, after the digression in § 4. Below in §6 
occurs the meaningless phrase afrat al cwpatorowdoa ; and it seems 
probable that this is a corruption of atrat 87) dowparor otoa, repeated 
by error. 

kat adty (yap) {[pévrot]] rH ux ovyylyvovtat, (od) ((pévror)) xwpis 
ospatos. According to the MSS., we are here told that the 
évépyevat enter into connexion with the soul ‘apart from the body’. 
But that is contradicted by the following words, at dé evepyerat xwpis 
Tov gwopatov ov dSvvavrat eva, as well as by what has been said in § 1 
and in § 6 zait, In order to get rid of the contradiction, it is 
necessary to insert ot before ywpis cdéparos. 

With the corrections which I have made, the meaning of the 
passage becomes clear. évépyecat must always be ‘in bodies’; i.e. 
they can only operate in bodies. They act on the soul as well as 
on the body; but they act on the soul only when it is embodied. 
In other words, it is only while embodied that the soul is liable to be 
governed by the influences of the heavenly bodies, or to be subject 
to cipappery. 

§ 5. at 8€ kabapdtepar evépyerat (wapaylyvovtar) kata peTaBodhy THs 
HAtktas (ouxtas MSS.), Td AoyixG préper tis Wuxis cuvepyodoar, The 
petaBoAy THs HAtKias is the change from childhood to manhood. It 
is at adolescence that the Aoy:xdv pépos THs Woyijs first begins to act. 
Cf. Pl. Rep. 3. 402A: ere véos dy, mpl Adyov duvards etvar AaPeiv" 
eMGovros b& Tod Adyov, K.T.A. 

What is the origin of the ‘purer forces’ that enter into the man 
at adolescence, and are connected with his soul from that age on- 
ward? Some of the Hermetists say or imply that the Aoyixdv pépos 
is exempt from the domination of the heavenly bodies, or of 
cipappevy ; (see, for instance, Corp. XII. i. 2-9 ;) and if the writer of 
£xc. III was of the same opinion, he might hold that the xaBapwrepat 
évépyeat are worked by the supracosmic God directly, and not 
through the intermediate agency of the heavenly bodies. (Cf. Cor. 
XVI. 16, where the dkris (rod G03), which év 76 AoyeKG emda, is 
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contrasted with the action of the ‘daemons’, the emissaries of the 
planets, on 7a dv0 (éAoya) pépy ris Wuyxijs-) In Lx, III, all mention 
of God is deliberately avoided; and if its author had occasion to 
speak ofa kind of évépyetas which come direct from God, he might very 
likely refrain from expressing his meaning fully, and merely hint at 
the higher origin of this kind of évépyeva: by calling them xafapérepau. 

But on the other hand, in the rest of the dialogue,! the term 
évépyevat is applied only to forces put in action by the heavenly bodies 
(ard tov Oetwy copdrwv epxovrat eis ra Ovntd, § 6); and it is here im- 
plied that the xaOapwrepar évépyeron, as well as the others, act on the 
soul only while it is embodied. It seems most probable then that 
we are meant to understand that these ‘purer forces’, like the rest, 
come from the heavenly bodies, and not (or at any rate, not 
immediately) from a supracosmic source. The writer does not say 
that the ‘ purer forces’ act on the AoyiKdv p<pos, but that they work 
together with it (ovvepyotcr),—whatever that may mean. Perhaps 
his notion is that there are astral influences which, without exerting 
compulsive force on the Aoyixov pépos, assist that part of the human 
soul in its endeavour to discharge its function rightly, and to keep the 
body and the adoya pepy ris Woxqs in due subjection, 

§ 12. [rdv 8€ evepyerdv . . . Exaotdv ((11)) Tay dvtwv.]| This section is 
a classification of the different kinds of évépyew. It has no clear 
connexion either with what precedes or with what follows; and 
I think there are sufficient reasons for concluding that it is a note 
inserted in the text by error. 

at pév eto. tay Yeiwy cuopdtwv (évepyntixal), That évepynrixac, or 
some word of similar meaning, must either be inserted in the text, or 
supplied in thought, is proved by the equivalent phrase below, ai eis 
Ta (aida cwpata evepyotoa, These évepyear are forces which act 
on the heavenly bodies, and must therefore be put in action by the 
supracosmic God. But the only évépyecat spoken of elsewhere in the 
dialogue are forces which work in earthly bodies, and, with the Aosstble 
exception of the ‘ purer forces’ mentioned in § 5, are put in action 
by the heavenly bodies. Moreover, the xafapdrepar evépyeva of § 5, 
even if we take them to be of supracosmic origin, cannot be identified 
with the Geta: and réAcvau évépyerar of § 12; for the former are forces 
which act on the embodied soul of man, and not on the heavenly 
bodies. Thus the use of the term évépyeu in § 12 differs from its 
use in the rest of Zxe. III. 


1 The apparent exception in § 12 is probably due to interpolation. 
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kal (rav eis Ta pOapra evepyouady) at pev KaBodrKal, (ai Sé yertKai,) 
ai 8é (eiStxai. The addition of ai 3 yevixad is made necessary by 
the words af & és éxdarov yévous tov gov below. This triple 
division cannot be applied to ‘ the forces which act on the heavenly 
bodies’; we must therefore suppose that something like rév eis ra 
POapra evepyovody has been lost. 

For eidcxds in the sense ‘limited to this or that individual’, see note 
on Asel. Lat. I. 2 fin. 

[kal at prev tay yevdr, at S¢ [ray pepar] évds Exdotov.| This appears 
to be a corruption of kal ai pév (rv dvtwy cupmdvtor, at de) Tov 
yevav, ai 8& évos éxdorov, which must have been written as an 
alternative for the preceding words kat af ev KaborArkai, (at dé yevixac), 
al 8€ eidiKat.—rav pepov is probably an alternative for rav yevav ; cf. 
pepixai substituted for yevixad below. 

§ 13. obtos 6 Adyos, G Téxvov, cuvdyer mdvTa peaTa elvar evepyetdy. 
The Adyos from which it is inferred that ‘all things are full of forces- 
at-work’, is the proposition that ‘there are often several forces at 
work in a single body’. That proposition has not been expressly 
stated in the preceding text; but it is implied in what has been said 
in §§ ((6)) and ((5)) about the various évépyevae which act on a man’s 
body and soul. Thus, if we cut out § 12, and place § 13 next after 
§ ((5)), we get a satisfactory sequence of thought. 

el yap [dvdykn tas évepyelas év cwpaow elvar] Todd |S€| cwyata ev 

Koopw, Wrelous pnypt elvar tas évepyeias Tay cwpdtwv. The statement 
that évépyea ‘are always in bodies’ has been made in §§ (1)) and 
(6)). But the conclusion that ‘the forces-at-work are more 
numerous than the bodies’ cannot be inferred from that statement ; it 
therefore seems necessary to strike out the words dvdyxy Tas évepyetas 
€v cwpacw elvan 

év évi yap modAdkts cupati éott pia Kal Seutépa Kat tpity (. . .), 
Xopis tOv (TH yevéoe) Eéropévwy Kabotikdv. The ‘first, second, 
and third’ évépyevax here spoken of must have been qualified by 
some adjectival phrase which served to contrast them with the 
kabohixat evépyerat. ‘They were doubtless called eda’, and probably 
ciduxad of some particular kind; for the writer speaks of érepar eidixal 
évépyevat below. 

KaBodikds yap évepyeias gypl Tas TOv dvTwy cwpaTwTikds (ras 
OvTws gwpatikds MSS.). We have been told that all évepye are 
dowparo; it is therefore impossible to say that some of them are 
gwpatikat. The meaning must be that the ‘universal’ évépyecac 
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are those forces by which bodies are brought into existence 
(xwpls yap rovrwv Trav evepyetv TO copa ovornva. ov dvvaror). 
These forces operate wherever bodies come into being, and 
therefore are everywhere at work throughout the sublunar world. 

It is evident from the wording of this sentence that the term 
xaGoXtkal evépyeat is here used and defined for the first time in 
the dialogue; whence it follows that § 12 cannot have preceded. 
Perhaps § 12 is a marginal note suggested by these words in 
SRys: 

rats uxats tov dvOpdmwv Bid texvav kal émotnpavy Kal émity- 
Seupdtwv kat évepynpdrwv! (. , .). As the end of the sentence is 
lost, the meaning of these words cannot be discovered. Possibly 
the author may have written something like érepar d€ ciow eidikal 
évépyeiat, (aitwes) tals Wuxais tov avOpdrov bia TexvOv Kal émiory- 
pov [kal CTUTNOEUPLATWV Kai] evepy(ovorats ovvepyovoty). As far as a 
man works with conscious and deliberate aim, what he does may 
be ascribed to the action of his Yyy7, operating da reyvGv Kat 
emotnpav. (Cf. Exc. IVB. 1: édys yap mov thy émotipny Kat 
Tv TéxVNV evepyeiac elvar Tod Aoyixov, ‘forces put in action by 
the rational part of the soul’) But he is often aided by 
promptings which arise he knows not how or whence,—impulses 
from ‘the unconscious’. It might be said that such impulses are 
evepyevat in the sense in which the term is used in this /de//us, i.e. 
forces of the same nature as those by which all physical processes 
are carried on, and that, like all évépyeu, they are put in action 
by the heavenly bodies. 

§ 14. (81d 8€ tay aicOjcewy [Kal tdv Kiwhoewr| (pavepds) ytvo- 
pévas.)) evepyeat are not ‘brought into being by means of the 
senses’. We are told below that they are made manifest by means 
of the senses; I have therefore inserted davepds. But even with 
this correction, the words are out of place where they stand in the 
MSS. ; and it is most likely that they have been shifted from the 
passage on aio@yovs which begins in § 14. 

mapémovrat yap Tats évepyeiats [k]at aicOycers. From this point to 
the end of the excerpt, the writer is discussing the relation between 
evepyerar and aicOyjoes. What does he mean by aic@joes? The 
word aic@yo.s may signify (1) an act of sensation or perception 
(= 716 aicbdverOa); (2) a faculty or permanent possibility of 
sensation or perception (= dvvapus tod aicPdverOa) ; (3) an organ 
of sense (= aic@yripiv). The writer of xc. HI appears to 
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use it sometimes in one of these senses, and sometimes in another. 
In § 14, his meaning seems to be that, when a physical change is 
produced in a man’s body by the action of an évépyeta, the man feels 
a corresponding sensation, and the working of the évépyea 1s 
manifested to him by the sensation which he feels. E.g. my body 
is warmed by the heat of the sun; I feel a sensation of warmth, and 
thereby I am informed by what the sun is doing to my body. This 
is aic@nots in sense (1). 

§ 15. (4 pev yap evépyera) dvabey wéwmetat. dvwbey means ‘from 
the heavenly bodies ’. 

xaOdmep adthy cwpatomocaca. aticOyors is inseparably connected 
with the body, and is dependent on the body for its existence ; (in 
§ 21, we are even told that aicOyo1s ‘is a body ’;) and so, when the 
working of the évépyea manifests itself in aic@yo1s, the incorporeal 
force may be said to be ‘ corporealized ’. 

(éml) tocodrovy cuveot@cas Scov Kal Td cdpat Kal yap ouyyerv@vTat 
TO odpatt at aicOjcers Kal cuvarobyyckovcr, It is obviously untrue, 
that particular acts or processes of sensation last as long as the 
body does, and that they are born with the body and die with it. 
Thus aicfyo1s in sense (1) would here make nonsense; and 
the word must be taken either in sense (2) or in sense (3). 

§ 16. ta Se Abdvata cdpata [. ] aigOyow obk exe, ds é& ovdclas 
(od) tovadtys suveotata. ‘The heavenly bodies consist of a substance 
which is not such (as to admit of aic@yo1s). This substance must 
be the réurry ovoia of the Aristotelians. Cf. § 8. 

When the Hermetist says that the heavenly bodies atc@yow ovx 
éxet, he does not mean that they are devoid of conscious life, but 
that they possess a higher sort of consciousness. Man has both 
aicOyno1s and vénots ; the heavenly bodies have véyors alone, and not 
aicOyoats. 

H yap alcOnors 008 Ghws GAAouv €orl [cwpartixh] (KatadynmreKy) 
i Tod mpocytvopévou (-yevonévou MSS.) t@ odpate [Kakod F [Tod | 
dyaGot]|, % Tod médw ad droyvopévou (-yevouévou MSS.). The writer 
assumes that the changes in the body which are produced by the 
working of évépyeca, and are apprehended by aic6yors, always consist 
in either the addition of something to the body, or the subtraction 
" of something from the body. It is not clear how this could be 
maintained in the case of all kinds of sense-perception ; but perhaps 


it might be said that, when I see an object, an image of the object 
‘is added to’ my eye, 
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The words xaxod 7 [rot] éyaGod are irrelevant. The point of 
the passage is that, in the case of the heavenly bodies, there are 
no ‘additions’ or ‘subtractions’, and there can therefore be no 
aio@novs ; and the writer could have no reason for saying here 
that, in the case of earthly bodies, the things added or subtracted 
may be bad or good. 

Tois 8€ diBiors odpaow oltre mpooylverat (tL) ote dmoyiverat. In 
other words, the heavenly bodies are not subject to peraPody%. 
From this it appears that the writer’s cosmology is Aristotelian 
rather than Stoic. According to the Stoics, the heavenly bodies 
are constantly receiving tpopy, in the form of dvabvpidpara from 
the lower elements, which are transmuted into fire as they rise ; 
and they are constantly giving off fire, which descends from them 
into the lower world, and is there transmuted into the other elements. 
Aristotle on the other hand held that the ‘fifth substance’ of which 
the heavenly bodies consist is confined to the heavens,! and is not 
subject to transmutation. 

((§ 18. (at yap) aicOjoes .. . bwd SE Tay evepyerdv (d&rotedetrat 
suvappdtepa).)) Inthe MSS., this section follows an unfinished 
sentence in which the writer is speaking of the differences of 
aia@yors in different kinds of beings. But in § 18, he is. still 
speaking of aic@yo.s in general; and the words xara av€now pdvov 
kal Kata peiwow yeyvdmevac have to do with the same topic as 
Tod mpocyivopevov . aroylvoyévov in § 16. It seems 
clear therefore that § 18 ought to follow § 16 immediately, and 
precede § 17. 


(ai yap) aicOjoes [per] eiol mabytixai [8€), Kard adgnow pdvor 


XN 


Kal KaTa pelwou yryvdpevar, 1d S€ WdBos K.T.A. rabyTixai is equiva- 
lent to xaradyrriat tod mporywopévov Kal droywouevov. The 
writer of Zxc. III uses the word za6os (‘that which befalls a person 
or thing’) to denote the ‘additions and subtractions’, or ‘in- 
creases and diminutions’, in which he considers that all bodily 
change consists. The heavenly bodies are exempt from these 
xda6y; they are immutable. 

amd pds Kopupfs jptTyvtar. For this phrase, cf. Pl. Phaedo 
60B: domep éx puds Kopupas cuvnppevw Sv ovte (sc. 7d Hdd and 
TO Avrnpov). 

$17. "Ev mavtt ody (rabnte) cdpate aicOnors jaicOdverar] (yiverar) ; 

1 Some of the later Aristotelians, however, said that the human soul or mind 
consists of this same substance; see note on gzznta pars in Ascl. Lat, I. 6b. 

Z2 
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—Ey wavti, We have just been told that there is no aio@yous in 
heavenly bodies ; omar. must therefore be qualified by some ad- 
jective which limits this statement to earthly bodies, @vyré or 
p$aprS would serve the purpose ; but ray7@ suits the context best. 
kav Tots Gpdxots (kat apdxos MSS.). It was sometimes said 
that plants are dyvya, and yet have aic@nous; see Ascl. Lat. 1. 4: 
‘sine anima quidem, et tamen non carens sensibus.’ But the 
writer of wc. III asserts that not only plants, but ad/ aya 
have aic@yors, though not the same kind of aio@yows as men or 
animals. It seems strange to say that a stone aic@daverar; but 
similar statements were made by some of the early Greek thinkers. 

Theophrastus, De senstbus 4, Diels Doxogr. p. 500, reports 
Parmenides as saying tov vexpov gwrds pev Kat Oeppodt Kat pwris 
otk aicOdverOar Si tHv exAeulw Tod updos, Wvypod dé Kat owns 

,. alcbdverOar, Kai dAws Se wav TO dv exew TWa yrdoow, CF, 
Aetius, Diels Doxogr. p. 390: 6 d¢ Anpoxpiros ravta peréyew pyot 
Wuxijs ovis, Kal Ta vexpa TOV Gupatwr, Site det “Siapavds! (apavds ?) 
twos Oeppod Kai aicOyrtixod peréxer, TOD TA€lovos Svarveopevon, 

at S€ Tay addywv 'owpatikat! eiot pdvov. cwpatixad can hardly 
be right ; for all aicOyjoets alike are cwparixat, 

§ 19. tav Bé eupdxoy [Lewy] eiot B00 adda 'evépyerar!, at mapérov- 
Tat Tais aic@noeot Kal tots wdBeor, AUTH Kat xapd. There are no 
féa that are not euyrya; either Cov or éuiywv must therefore 
be struck out. 

Pain and joy may be said to vesu/t from the working of évépyea 
(as we have just been told that za6y and aic@joes do), but 
cannot themselves be called évépyeua, in the sense in which that 
term is used throughout Zxc, III; evepyear must therefore have 
been substituted by error for some other word. The missing word 
may possibly be idéa, ‘two other kinds of things’; cf. [rdv rabdv 
ideas] below. 

In a stone, the évepye (i.e, the physical forces which are 
at work in it) produce rd» (increases and diminutions) and aic6;- 
wets (perceptions of these increases and diminutions). In a man 
or animal, the évépyewux produce way and aicbjoes in like manner ; 
but in the man or animal, the 7467 and aicOjoes are accompanied 
by Avrn and yapd; i.e. the sense of diminution gives rise to a 
feeling of pain, and the sense of increase gives rise to a feeling of 
enjoyment. 


The word wd6os is often used by other writers to signify ‘an 
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emotion’; and in that sense, Avan and xapd might be called rd6y. 
But the writer of Zxc. IIL uses wdOos only in the sense of ‘some- 
thing that befalls one’, and applies it only to bodily increases 
and decreases. He therefore does not call pain and enjoyment 
ran, but says that they accompany rd6y. 

Xwpis tovtwav Loov [eypuxor] [kai pddtota| ddoyoy (Aoyixdy MSS.) 
aicbécbar d8uvatov. According to the MSS., we are told that 
it is impossible both for beasts and for men, but ‘in the highest 
degree’ impossible for men, to perceive anything without feeling 
Avy or xapé. But that is nonsense. In the first place, one thing 
cannot be more impossible than another ; pdAvcra must therefore 
be rejected. In the second place, the following section clearly 
shows that in the writer’s opinion it is zo¢ impossible for men to rid 
themselves of Avy and yapa. These perturbations are pernicious 
(kaxwrixat) ; they are connected with the irrational part of the soul, 
i.e. with that part of the man in respect of which he is no better 
than a beast ; and it is to be inferred that in the man who attains 
to ‘piety’ or ‘ gnosis’ they will be suppressed. 

In order to get the sense required by the context, we must 
write dAoyoy in place of Aoyu«dv. With the corrections which I 
have proposed, the passage becomes consistent and _ intelligible. 
‘In beasts, aicOyois is necessarily accompanied by Avry and 
xapa. These emotions may therefore be called proper to beasts 
rather than to men; for beasts are more completely mastered 
by them. In man, it is the beast-like part of the soul that is 
affected by them ; and (if he allows himself to be mastered by them) 
they work mischief in his life.’ 

Stas (i8€as MSS.) tavtas etvat ype [Tav Tabav iSéas! tav 
GAdywv (AoyiKav MSS.) paddov fewv. ravras (ras) rv maddy ideas 
might mean ‘ these kinds of emotions’ (sc. Avynv Kal yxapav); but 
if the words are thus understood, zé6os is used in a sense different 
from that in which the author of Zxc. III employs it. rév rabdv 
must therefore have been inserted by another hand. ideas may have 
come by duplication from the preceding id/as. 

[at pev évépyerar (dpavas) évepyodow, ai S€ aicbiycers Tas évepyeias 
avapaivovow.| This has nothing to do with Avry and yapa, the 
things dealt with in § 19. It is evidently connected with the 
contents of §§ r4 and 15; and it would be possible to insert it 
in the text before zapeérovrar yap tats évepyeias ai aicOyoes in 
§ 14. But it is not needed there, as the writer’s meaning is 
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sufficiently expressed without it;.we may therefore conclude that 
it is a marginal note on that passage. 

§ 20, adtar 8é, odcar cwpatiKal, dvaxivodrrar 7d (Tov aicbycewr, 
dvtéxovtat 8é) Tay THs Wuxis addywv pepdv. The ‘irrational parts 
of the soul’ are 17d Ovpoedis and 76 émibvpytixdy (Pl. Zep.), or, 
as Platonists often called them, 6vpds and érbupia (xe. IV A. 7). 
The author cannot have said that Avrn and xapdé ‘are stirred 
up by’ these parts of the:soul. He may have said that they are 
stirred up by the aicOjoes, or by the a6) and aicbjoes, or 
by the évépyeca (which produce} the wa@y and aic@joes), and 
that they take hold of, or arise in, the irrational parts of the soul. 

Bid kal dphotépas pypt KakwtiKds elvar (rod dvOpdmou?). Cf. 
Corp. XIL. i. 2: Woy} yap waca, ev cdpate yevopevyn, edOews b76 TE 
Ths Avrns Kat THs HdovAs KaxiLerat. The writer’s ideal is what some 
called drdea, i.e. freedom from the perturbing emotions which 
result from the debasing influence of the body on the soul; and 
he applies the words Avr and yapd to these perturbing emotions. 
There is another sort of xapé, which is a function of vots or 71d 
Noyikov pepos THs Woyns; (see Corp. XIII. 8c;) but of that higher 
and better yapa the writer of Zxc. II] says nothing. 

§ at. “H adr Gv ein aicOnots puxis Kal copatos!, 6 watep; From 
Hermes’ answer, it appears that Tat spoke of aicOnows Wvyjs, 1. e. 
implied that 7 Wuyi) aicbavera. But did he mean that all ato@ynous 
is Yvxns and not cwparos? Or that there are two kinds of aic@nors, 
—an aicbnows Woxns and an aic@yow coparos? Or that all aic@nows 
is both Wvyfs and odparos? Most likely, I, think, the last. Cf. 
Corp. IX. 2 as emended: diypytar yap 7 aicOnos eis Te TO Opa 
Kal eis THY Wuyyv’ Kal Orav auddtepa TA pépn THs aicOjocews pods 
GArAAnrAa ouppwviocy, K.t.A. Arist. De somno 454a 7: eet d ove 
THs Woxns idiov TO aicbdverbar oltre TOD Twparos,—od yap H Svvapus, 
TovTov Kal 1) evépyea, 7) b€ Aeyopévn alaOyars, ws evépyera, Kivynois 
Tis Ou TOD Twpatos THS WuxAs eot,—avepdv ws obre THs Wvyns 
To Taos idiov, ovr avxov copa divatov aicbdverba. Arist. De 
sensu 436a6: daiveras b€ Ta péyota .. . Kowa THS Wryns Ovra 
Kal TOU owpatos, oiov aicOnos K.t.A. Lb.b 6: 4% 8 alcOyors dre bid 
goparos yiverar TH Woyn, SpAov. 

obx 7} per Wx} dowpatos, Hf S€ aicAnars capa; Wachsmuth 
assigns these words to Tat; but they must surely be spoken 


by Hermes. They give a reason for rejecting the phrase Wuxijs 
ataOyots. 
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We are told in this section that alc@yows is cya. What can 
the writer have meant by this? He said in § 15 that 4 aicOno.s 
&v 7 Topart éorr, Kal dad TovTov Thy odciav exer; but that is not 
quite the same as saying that atc@yois ‘is a body’. The most 
probable explanation seems to be that the Hermetist. here takes 
the ambiguous word aic@yois to signify the material preuma by 
means of which the Stoics held that the processes of sensation 
and perception are carried on, and to which they attributed a 
function corresponding to that which, in modern physiology, is 
assigned to the sensory nerves. Cf. Diog. Laert. 7. 52: alcOnous 
de A€yerar Kara Tos Yrurkois 7d 7” ad’ Ayepovixod mvedpa ert 
Tas aigOyoes (ta aicOnrnpia?) SipKov, Kat 7» Ov adrav Karddnlns, 
kal 9 Tept Ta aicOntypia KatacKevy. Nemesius De nat. hom. 77, 
Diels Doxogr. pp. 393 and 55: xadeirar 5é€ modddKis alcOnois Kal 
Ta aig@ntypia. ert. d& aicOyos dvtiAnyis tov aicOytdv. dSoxet 
d€ otros 6 Gpos ovk aiTHs evar THs aicOyoews, GAG TOV epywv 
airns: 810 Kal ottws dpilovrar tiv alcOnow* rvedua voepov amd Tod 
HyewoviKod ert Ta Opyava terapevov. The da rdv aicOytynplwv 
kataAnyis could not be called a body; but the aic@yrnpro 
themselves (e.g. the eyes and ears) are bodies; and the pueuma 
which extends to them from the hegemontkon is also ‘a body’, 
i.e. a material thing. See note on ai aic@yoes tod cdparos in 
Corp. 124. 

(. . .) Td ein, & wérep, 7 atoOyors H év cwpatt obca Tuyxdver. | 
This is meaningless. It may be guessed from the context that 
Tat said something like ‘Why should not aic@nors itself be in- 
corporeal, though it is in a body?’ Cf. dowparor atrai ovoay, 
év cwépactv eicr, said of the evepyearin § I. 

"Edv dowpatoy (Edv év owpatt MSS.) adthy OGpev «7.4. According 
to the MSS., Hermes denies that aicOyors is év cwmatt. But he 
himself has said in §15 that ) aicOyois is ev tO cwpatc; and even 
if he had not said it, it would be impossible to deny it. The 
question here discussed must be, not whether aic@yors is év owpare 
or not, but whether it is dodparov ev copar. (as the Yux7 and 
the évépyea are), or cdma ev owparr, a body contained in or 
forming part of another body. Tat is inclined to say that it is the 
former ; Hermes maintains that it is the latter. It is therefore 
necessary to alter ev cwpari into dowparov. 

Spotay TH Wuxy adthvy amopavodper 7 Tats evepyetars. The 
writer seems to regard the évepyea, not as mere cupBeBnxora of 
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the heavenly bodies which évepyotow, or of the earthly bodies which 
évepyotvrat, but as incorporeal substances, in the same sense that 
the soul is an incorporeal substance. 

Totire dowparéy te GAN Tapa Ta mpoeipynpéva'. In these words, 
the very thing which Hermes is engaged in proving,—viz. that 
aisOnois is not a third kind of dowpatov,—is asserted without 
proof. 

[rav yap dvrwy Set (det MSS.) ra pev owpara elvar, ra Se dowpara. | 
This seems to be a clumsy attempt to say ‘a thing must be either 
coma or dodparov’. But it would be superfluous to say that. I 
take the words to be an appended note. 


EXCERPTS IV AsANDTVE 


Stobaeus gives Lac. IV A and £xc. IV B, as separate extracts, 
in different chapters of his Azthologium. But it may be considered 
certain that IV B came from the same “ée//us as IV A, and 
followed it immediately or very closely in that Zbed@us. A few lines 
before the end of IV A, Hermes says d.d7ep Kat adoya éxrAnOy Ta 
(Sa ratra, crepe Tod alAoyix)od rhs Yux7ys. In the first section 
of IV B, Tat says to Hermes viv 8€ dis (‘you have just said’) 
ta dAoya fa orepyoe tod oyiKod dAroya eivat Kal KexAnoOau 
and it can hardly be doubted that this refers to what Hermes 
has said in IV A. The repetition of the phrase orepyoe tod AoytKod 
is conclusive. 

I was at first inclined to think that IVA (and consequently 
IV B also) might be a later part of the same /be/lus from which 
Stobaeus took Zc, III; but I now see that it cannot be so. The 
usage of the word évépyea differs in the two documents; and the 
action of the heavenly bodies on earthly things, which is the main 
subject of III, is ignored in IV A, except in § 9, and in that section 
is regarded from a different point of view, and spoken of in different 
terms. 

As to the relation between Zac. IV B and £xc. II], see intro- 
ductory note on £we. III. 


Excerpt IVA 


$1. (ort) puxh maca dOdvatos kal cetkivntos.| This must have 
been written as a summary of the contents of Zac. IV A. (Cf. 
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Corp. UI init.) The man who wrote it apparently took the phrase 
from § 4 (éori Wuyy mace dOdvaros, Kabdrt deikivytos) after kaGore had 
been altered into xa, 

Epapev yap év tots yevikors, As Hermes refers to the yevikot 
Aoyo, Lxc. IV A’ must be an extract from one of the dveEodtKol 
Aoyou of Hermes to Tat. The name of Tat does not occur inIV A: 
but Tat takes part in the dialogue in 1V B, which is a continuation 
of IV A. 

The ydp in the opening sentence shows that Zac. IVA was 
not the beginning of a /de//us, but was preceded by something which 
has not been preserved. 

(Tas tOv) ((owpdtwv)) Kiihoes Tas pev Ord Tov (puctkay ?) evep- 
yel@v, Tas S€ bmd tay | cwpdtwr]]| (puxay yiverOar), 

The two classes of kuwyoes spoken of in § 1 are doubtless the 
same as the d¥%o0 kwyoes spoken of in §3; and the two passages 
must be considered together. 

A Hermetist is not likely to have said that things (whether 
bodies or incorporeal things) are moved by bodies. Body is passive 
and inert; it cannot move anything; and if it is moved, it must 
be moved by something other than itself. (See Corp. Il. 8b, 9.) 
Tov cwpdtov is therefore wrongly placed after to ; and it probably 
stood before kwyoes. The genitive which the author wrote after 
tas 6€ tao has been lost; but there can be little doubt that it 
was tav Wvxov. A copa eupvxov is moved by the Yvxy which 
is in it. 

But we are here told that bodies are moved trod trav évepyeov 
also. Now in £xc. II, évépyecar and Wvyoi are spoken of together, 
as the two kinds of incorporeal things which act on bodies. It 
seems possible then that #xc. III is that very yevixos Adyos to 
which the writer of Zxc. IV A refers; and at any rate, in the 
libellus to which he refers, évépyetac and Wvxaié must have been spoken 
of side by side, as they are in xc. III. 

In Zxc. IL however, the evépyevac are the forces put in action 
by the heavenly bodies. The author of Zxc. IV A does not 
employ the term évépyesa: in that special and restricted sense; he 
calls the parts of the soul évépyewa (§ 7), and might equally well 
have called the yvx7 as a whole an évépyea; indeed, he probably 
did so (see § 9). Hence, if he used the word évepyeoy in contrast 
to Wvxav, as he appears to have done in §1, we should expect 
him to restrict its meaning by some qualifying adjective; for if 
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Uvxy is an évépyea, the things contrasted with yvxaé must be, not 
évépyea in general, but some particular kind of évépyewu, Now 
in IV B, he uses the word vos to denote the thing which performs 
a function that would have been ascribed to the évépyea by the 
writer of Zxc. II, and accordingly contrasts the working of vous 
with the working of ‘the rational part of the soul’. It therefore 
seems probable that in IVA. 1 he wrote xuwyjoes tas pev dd 
tov (dvoixdv) evepyedv, ras 88 ind tov (vxdv yiverOar). At any 
rate, his meaning must have been that which these words would 
express. 

§ 2. dapev SE thy oxy . . . &k Twos yeyerfobat.| This is 
irrelevant, and interrupts the discussion of the two kinds of move- 
ment of bodies, which has been begun in § 1, and is continued 
in § 3. It is possible that § 2 is a fragment of a lost passage 
which followed § 4 and preceded §5. We may suppose that, 
after bringing his discussion of the movements of bodies to a con- 
clusion in the missing passage which followed § 3, the writer went 
on to speak of the soul, and showed, firstly, that it is detxivyros, and 
consequently d@dvaros (§ 4), and secondly, that it is dowparos (lost 
passage), and, being dowparos, must be made é& dowparov 
ovaias (§ 2). 

Tav yap TO yevopnevov dvdykn Ek Tivos yeyevjoOar, This seems 
better suited to precede dapev d€ tiv Woxnv . . . dowpdrov ovons 
than to follow it. ‘Everything that has been made is made of 
some substance ; (the soul has been made; therefore the soul is 
made of some substance.) And as the soul is incorporeal (this 
point must have been previously established), the substance of 
which it is made must also be incorporeal.’ The making of souls 
is described in mythical language in the Z%maeus, and in the 
Kore Kosmu. 

What is the ‘ incorporeal substance’ of which the soul is made? 
The writer might perhaps have said, as the writer of Corf. XII. i 
intt. says with respect to vois, that it is the same substance as 
that of which God consists, but that what that substance is, ‘God 
only knows’. 

§ 3. Sowy péev odv (cwpdtwv) TH yevéoer pOopd emaxodoudel, TovTots 
x... This means trois ¢Oaprots odpacw ; and the shorter phrase 
tov P§aprév cwydrwy is used as an equivalent at the end of the 
section. The Kosmos and the heavenly bodies also yeyévyvta; (in 
this respect, the writer accepts the teaching of the Zimaeus in its 
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literal sense ;) but in the case of the Kosmos and the heavenly 
bodies, yéveois is not followed by ¢Oopd; having once been made, 
they will last for ever, 

Buo kujoes ..., THY Te (ywoperny bd THs) Wuxis, Sb" Fs Kuvetrat 
(76 gpa Kara Témov), Kal Thy [Tod odparos| (Sd THs picews), bp’ Fs 
avgeroar kal iver (sc. Td cdpa). According to the MSS., the two 
Kujoes Spoken of are } rhs WuxAs Kivnows and % 10d coparos Kivnots. 
But that is clearly wrong. The subject of the section, as we are told 
in its closing words, is » Kwnow tov P0aptdv cwpatwv; the two 
kwyoes therefore must both alike be kwyces cwpdrwv; and rod 
cwpatos, Which in the MSS. is applied to the second xivnois in con- 
trast to the first, must have been inserted by some one who misunder- 
stood the passage. 

The distinction between the two kwyces tov pOaprdv cwudtov is that 
they are worked or effected by two different agents. The first of the 
two agents is oxy ; this appears from the words Wvyis, bf’ is Kwetrac. 
The antecedent of 7s must be Wy7s, not know; for it would be 
impossible to say cGpa iad Kuwyjoews Kwetra.) The word denoting 
the second agent has been lost, and rod cwparos has been substituted 
for it; but the second i¢’ 7s, which refers to it, shows that it must 
have been a feminine singular substantive. What feminine singular 
substantive then would best serve to denote the agent i¢’ 7s av€erax 
kat POiver Ts copa? The two words which suggest themselves are 
éevépyera (§ 1) and ¢dvors (Zac. IV B). But évépyea in the singular 
would not very well do; the growth, decay, and dissolution of 
a body might be said to be worked by évépyewa, but hardly by 
evepyea. ‘Thus we are led to the conclusion that the missing word 
is picts. If we read, in § 35 dvo KV ELS s 8 89 THV TE (ywopevnv bro 
THS)Wuxjs, df Hs Kwetrar (7d cHpa...), Kal THv (iro THs Hicews), tp’ 
ns av&era. Kat pOive x7... and in § 1, Kwyoes Tas pev brd Tov 
(dvaixr) evepyerdv, Tas dé bd Tav (WuxGr yiverGar), the two passages 
agree with one another. 

ip js Kiveirar (7d cdpa kata tomov). The subject of xvetrar is 
certainly 76 cpa or ra cwpara. It would be possible to supply it 
in thought, but the meaning is more clearly expressed if we insert 76 
copa 

Some qualification of xwetras is indispensable, as these words 
apply to the first kind of xivyots only, in distinction from the other ; 
and as the other kind is described as that which takes the forms of 
growth, decay, and dissolution, the first kind was presumably 
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described as 4 kati térov xivnows, ‘movement in space’, or ‘move- 
ment from place to place’. It is the Yux7 in me that moves my 
limbs ; it is the other agent (#vo1s) that makes my body grow and 
decay. Aristotle attributed processes of the latter kind to another 
sort of Yuyn, ‘the vegetative soul’ ; but the writer of Zxc. 1V A does 
not include them under the functions of yuvy7; he ascribes them to 
a different agent. 

The ev at the beginning of § 3 shows that the writer intends, after 
speaking of the movement of perishable bodies, to speak of the 
movement of imperishable bodies (afOapra, didia, or d0dvata oopara), 
i.e. of the heavenly bodies. These bodies are exempt from increase, 
decay, and dissolution, the processes worked by the second agent 
(fvors) ; he must therefore have said, in a lost passage which followed 
§ 3, that the heavenly bodies have one sort of movement only, viz. 
that which is worked by wox7. It must be either by the one soul of the 
Kosmos, or by the souls by which they are severally animated, that the 
heavenly bodies ‘are moved ’, i. e. are made to revolve in their orbits. 

§ 4. 7 Be uxt deckivntos .... Kata Todtov ody Tov Adyov eoTt ux} 
maga &0dvaros, kaOdrt (kal MSS.) detkivntos. Having spoken of the 
movement of bodies, the writer goes on to speak of the movement 
of soul. The word decxivyros is used by Plato in one passage only, 
Phaedrus 245 C: wWvuyxn maca abdvaros* 7 yap detxivntov abavaror, 
x.7.A,' It is evident that the writer of xc. 1V A had that passage 
(or some paraphrase of it)in mind; and it can hardly be doubted 
that he, like Plato, said that soul must be a@dvaros because it is 
aexivytos. But if so, he must have written xaOd71, or some such 
word, before aeivytos. For xafor, cf. xc. IL. 1: xabdre (yer) 
agoparol eiot (Sc. ai évépyevat), Kal abavdrous aitas is evar. 

(év €autn) Exouoa [kivnow) thy abtis évépyeray. ‘Having its motive 
force within itself.’ This is equivalent to atroxivytos otca; cf. rd 
avro Kkwovv in Pl. Phaedrus l.c. 

The word évépyea has not here the special meaning which it has 
in £011; 

§ 5. 4 pév ody Bela (uxt) Tod Oeiou odparos (kwyttky). What does 
this writer mean by 70 @efov cipa? Lxc. I. 6, ra Octa odpara 


2 Cf, Aetius, Diels Doxogr. p. 386 : Oadjs dnepnvato mpaTos THy Wuxi deKkivy- 
Tov 7 (Kai *) avtokiwnrov....'AAkpaiev, piow (‘a thing’) abroxivnroy xar’ didiov 
Kivnow> Kat bid TOUTO abavarov auTiy Kal mpodeupepy Tots Beots UmoAapBave, To. 
P. 392 : MAatwy, deucivnroy pev tiv Yuxny, Tov be vody dxivnroy ris peTraBaTiKas 
Kuqoews. ApioTorédns, axivntov tiv Yuxnv, Maons KvhoEws Mponyoupervyny, THs Be 
kata oupBeBnkos peréxew, kabarep TA €idn TOV TwpdTwr. 
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means the heavenly bodies,—sun, moon, and stars, But in 
£xc, IV A, the term is used only in the singular. In §§ 7 and ((6)), 
70 Qctov cpa is the body which the human soul quits when it enters 
an earthly body, and which it enters when it quits its earthly 
body. The ‘divine body’ of which that is said might be a 
star, But the term could hardly be thus interpreted in § 9, 
where we are told that the agent by which soulless bodies upon earth 
are moved is 7 év 76 Oelw copati kwovpevy (Woy). This agent can- 
not be an individual soul residing in this or that particular star ; it 
must be the world-soul; and the ‘divine body’ spoken of must be 
the body in which the world-soul resides. Now the world-soul 
might be said to reside either év 76 xécp, in the universe as a whole, 
or éy 7G otpavd, in the sphere of heaven, which, according to the 
Stoics, is the seat of the cosmic #yyewovixdv. But in §§ 7 and ((6)), 7d 
Octov cGpa cannot mean the whole universe; for it would be impos- 
sible to say that a human soul quits the universe when it enters an 
earthly body, and enters the universe when it quits its earthly body. 
It seems then that the only way to make sense of both passages 
together is to assume that in this document 76 6etov cGpa means 
6 ovpavds. The agent by which soulless bodies are moved (§ 9) is 
9 €v TO otpavG Kwovpevyn Wx, 1. e. the world-soul, which resides and 
‘moves itself’ in the sphere of heaven; and an individual human 
soul, before and after its occupation of an earthly body, is év 76 otpavd, 
in the sphere of heaven. This does not necessarily exclude the view 
that each human soul, when not embodied on earth, resides in some 
particular star, and the writer may very likely have held that view; 
but he does not expressly say so. 

Accordingly, in § 5, the words 7 Oeia Wuxi) rod Oeiov cupatos 
(kwytiKy) may be taken to mean that ‘the divine soul’ (i.e. the 
world-soul) makes the sphere of heaven revolve, 

(., .) adtis évépyera’ év pév yap adtd kwetrat, Kal [eladrd (Se) kvl, 
Perhaps : (durAq 82) airas (1) evépyeuw” ev pev yap «.7.X. ‘Its motive 
force (i.e. the motive force which the divine soul puts in action) is 
twofold; for on the one hand it (moves itself ?), and on the other 
hand it moves the divine body also.’ (évépyea used as in § 4, and 
not as in Zxc, III.) But what is the meaning of éy atr@ xuwetrar? 
Wachsmuth conjectures év pév yap airy xweira. That is possible, 
and might perhaps be accepted as a rather obscure equivalent for ‘it 
moves itself’, which the context seems to require. But air@ is sup- 
ported by two similar phrases below, év atro (éaurd P) xuve?rar, § ((6)), 
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and # év 76 Belo odpate kwovpery (Wrxy), § 9 ; and it is difficult to 
believe that the same form of words can have been introduced by 
corruption in all three passages. If we retain év air@, the words may 
be taken to mean ‘the divine soul resides in the divine body, and 
residing therein, moves itself’ (kwetrar = €avriy Kwvel). 

§ 7. exe pév (rt) kat [73] tod Oefov. The human soul has in it 
‘something that is divine’, viz. rd Aoytxdv pepos, which is called vovs 
by some of the Hermetists. ° 

kat (yap) adrat fey dOdvaror kabdr kat abtar at] évépyerat Tuyxdvouoty 
(odc)at, evépyerar 8€ Ovntav cwpdtwy. The reading of the MSS. can- 
not be right. On the question whether ériOvpia and @upds, the 
irrational parts of the soul, are immortal or not, opinions might differ ; 
and though in § ((6)) the writer expressly denies that a man’s 
érGupia and Ovpds live on as parts of Avm after he has quitted his 
earthly body, he may possibly have held that they live on as separate 
entities. (See note on kataduroy tiv Woxny Kpioe in Corp. X. 16.) 
But even if he did hold that opinion, he could have no reason for 
inserting here an odi/er dictum to that effect. Moreover, if atra, 
meaning émOupia and Ovpds, has an adjective (d@avaror) for predicate, 
its gender is wrong ; it ought to be ratra. (Cf. xaxetva below.) But 
if we write atrar | | évépyerae tvyxdvovew ovoa, the pronoun rightly 
takes its gender from the predicate substantive. Of the words which 
I have cut out, d@avarou xaér. may have found its way to this section 
from d@dvaros Kaddre GeuKiVTOS in § 45 and kat atrac may have come 
by duplication from the preceding kai (yap) atrat. 

The adroya pépn ths Woyijs are here called évépyear; and it is im- 
plied that the Aoy:xov pépos also is an evepyea. This is a different 
use of the word from that in §§ 4 and 5, but not so widely different 
that we need hesitate to ascribe both to the same writer. In §§ 4 
and 5, évépyeua means a motive force exerted by a thing upona 
thing ; in § 7, it means a thing which exerts a motive force. In none 
of these instances is it used as in Hxc. III; and the writer of Zxc. 
III would certainly not have said that the parts of the soul are évépyevac. 

évépyerat $€ OvnTav cupatwy, It is to inferred from the context that 
these words mean ‘they are things which exert a motive force ov mortal 
bodies’. They move mortal bodies only, and therefore begin to act 
only when the soul enters a mortal body, and cease to act when it 
quits that body. The meaning might be more clearly expressed by 


writing @yyTdv cupdrwv (Kuytixal); but the addition of Kwntikai is 
hardly necessary. 
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emetBav Sé eicé\On Todt (sc. Td Belov pépos tijs puxiis) ets Ovnrdv 
oGpa, kdketva (sc. TA Goya pépyn) emupverar (émiporrd MSS.). This 
closely resembles the teaching of the Zimaews on this matter. 
Compare, for instance, Zim. 69 c, where it is said that the created 
gods, rapadaBdvres apxyv Woyqs aOdvarov (= 7d oyuKdv pépos), Td 
feta TovTO Ovyrov cdpa airy wepierdpvevoay, ... dAAo TE eldos ev ait 
Yxis tporwKoddpovv 76 Ovyrov (= 7d dAoya pépy), Sew Kal dvaryKata 
ev €avt rabyjpara exov «7.4. This Platonic notion was elaborated 
by Basilides and his son Isidorus in their doctrine of 74 rpocaprijpara 
Tis Wuyx7s, OF 7) tporduys Wyy. Clem. Alex. Strom. 2.20. 112 f.: of 8 
dpi tov Baoweldnv rpocaprypata Tu 7é0n Kadety cidOact, rvetpard (ré) 
twa. (A€yovtes) tadra Kar’ oiciay ixdpyew mpoonprnuéva TH oyexH WxH 
K.TA.... 6 ToD BacrArcidov vids “Iaidwpos év 7G Iept tpoorpvots Wuyijs . . . 
ypaga...° “édv yap tur relopa dos Ore py Cotw 7) Wryi) ovopepys, TH 
3€ rév tpocaprypdtwv Bia Ta TV Yepovun yiverar AON, K.T.A. See OE, 
TO AoyloTLKG Kpeltrovas yevopevovs, THS eAatTovos ev Hulv KTicews (= Tov 
dAdyov pepov) pavavat kpatotvras.” dvo0 yap oi) Wryas troriBerar Kat 
oUTos ev Hiv. 

erioira (‘visit from time to time’) is not a suitable verb to use in 
speaking of the ddoya pépy, which attach themselves to the soul at 
the moment when it enters an earthly body, and cling to it without 
intermission until it quits that body. émupverar (‘grow on to’, or 
‘come into being as accretions on’) gives precisely the sense required ; 
cf. the wpoopuys Woxy of Isidorus, and zpocemipverPar used in a 
similar connexion by Clement /.¢. in his report of the teaching of 
Basilides. 

TH Tapouia adtav yiverar [det] (Kakh Hh) Puxi [dvOpwmivy|. Cf. Corp. 
X. 15 b as emended: the soul, when it has been drawn down into 
the body, xaxy yiverau. 

U(§ 6. émév yap... 7@ mavri.)) It is evident that the soul here 
spoken of is 4 dvOpwrivy Wx, and not 7 Gefa Yvx7, and consequently, 
that this section is wrongly placed in the MSS, If we put it after § 7, 
it fits in perfectly. 

eicehOodoa (é&eModoa MSS.) (Se) eis 75 Vetov cSpa,... ev adT@ Kivetrat, 
oupmepipepopévn TH wavti. Cf. Corp. X. 16: 5 8 vods (= 70 Aoyexov 
pépos THs Woyjs), when it quits its earthly body, caparos zupivov 
(émi)AaBdpevos wepurodel wdvra torov. But the meaning in Corp. X 
appears to be that the liberated vods becomes a daemon, and as such, 
clothes itself in a body of fire, and ‘ranges through all space’. In 
Exc. IV A, the meaning is rather that the soul, having cast off its 
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‘irrational parts’, becomes an astral god, and resides in the revolving 
sphere of heaven. «is 75 Ociov ada probably means <is roy otpavor ; 
if the writer had meant to say ‘it becomes embodied in a star’, he 
would have omitted 76, and written cice\Ootoa cis etov cHua, as he 
writes eicé\O els Ovytdv cpa above. He does not clearly explain 
the situation and condition of the soul which has ‘entered into the 
divine body’; he may perhaps have held (though he does not say 
so) that each individual soul is embodied in some particular star, but 
that all souls thus embodied are in some sense parts of the one world- 
soul which resides in the sphere of heaven. 

According to this writer, the soul is never completely disembodied. 
It is always in some sort of body ; when it is not év O@vnTd cowpari, it 
is €v 76 Oetw owpart. As to this variation of Platonic doctrine, see 
note on Corp. X, 16. 

§ g. tetdptyy S€ vder Thy Tav dWuxwy (évépyerav), Aris EfwOev odca 
Tav gwpdtwy évepyet Kivodoa, The meaning required is ‘you must 
understand that the thing which moves soulless bodies is the fourth 
kind of thing that exerts motive force’—the other three being the 
three kinds of soul, divine, human, and irrational. But the feminine 
substantive to which rerapryv is predicate, and which must have 
meant ‘thing that exerts motive, force’, has disappeared. I have 
assumed that it was évépyeav. If so, it is implied that the three 
kinds of yy are also évépyecat; and the word is here used in the 
same sense as in § 7, where the parts of the soul are called évépyeau. 
The meaning might be more clearly expressed by inserting xwyrexijv 
after rév aWvxwv ; Compare évépyeat b¢ Ovyrav cwparov in § 7. 

We have been told that the ‘divine body’ (i.e. the sphere of 
heaven), the body of a man, and the body of a beast, are moved by 
the souls which reside in them. But by what agent are soulless 
bodies moved? What is it, for instance, that makes a stone fall? 
That is the question that is answered in § 9. In this case, the agent 
does not reside in the body that is moved, but is external to it. The 
substantive by which this agent was denoted has fallen out of the 
text ; but there can be little doubt that the author wrote # é& 73. ew 
gToHpare kwovpévyn (Wuxy). Cf. §§ 5 and ((6)), where it is said that a7 
Gela Wuyi ev atte (sc. TO Oeiw owpatr) kweita. If so, we must under- 
stand that the force which makes a stone fall is exerted by the world- 
soul, the seat of which is the sphere of heaven. 

In locating the world-soul in the sphere of heaven, the writer is in 
agreement with the Stoics. He most likely differed from them, and 
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agreed with the Platonists, in holding that the world-soul (i.e. the soul 
which moves and governs the material Kosmos) is subordinate to a 
supracosmic God ; but in this excerpt, he has no occasion to speak 
of the supreme God. 

If I am right in adding yyy, the fourth agent turns out to be 
identical with % Oe/a vy, which is one of the three previously 
mentioned ; so that there are really only three kinds of agents, and 
not four. But 7 e/a wWuy7, when it makes a stone fall, does a 
different kind of work from that which it does in making the heavens 
revolve, and does it in a different way (€£wOev otoa, and xara. répodor) ; 
it is therefore possible to say that it is ‘a fourth évépyea’ when it is 
acting in this capacity. 

domep kata mdpodoy Taita Kivodca. Kara mdpodov (‘in passing’ or 
‘by the way’) is equivalent to év rapépyw. The main work of the 
Geia Wvyn is to make the heavens revolve; but incidentally, it also 
moves soulless things on earth. According to the writer of Zw. III, 
soulless bodies on earth are moved by forces put in action by the 
heavenly bodies ; according to the writer of Zxc. IV A, both the 
movement of the heavens and the movements of soulless bodies on 
earth are worked by the Geéa vy residing in the heavens. 


Excerpt IVB 


§ 1. €pns ydp wou thy émothpny Kat thy Téxvny évepyetas (-yeray 
MSS.) etvat rod Noytod. ‘The writer refers back to a passage (either 
in this Ze//us or in an earlier Hermeticum) in which it was said that 
‘knowledge and skill are motive forces put forth by the rational part 
of the soul’; i.e. that when a man does something in which know- 
ledge and skill are manifested, it is the rational part of the soul that 
is in action. ‘Tat says that such things are done by beasts as well as 
men, and argues that beasts as well as men must therefore have a 
‘rational part of the soul’. 

In £xc. III. 13, something was said about réxyvou and émirrjpar in 
connexion with évépyeva and ‘the souls of men’; but as that passage 
is mutilated, we do not know whether it contained anything resembling 
the statement quoted in IV B. 1. 

An opinion similar to that which is here ascribed to Tat is 
expressed by Porphyry, De adst. 3. 1-10. 

§ 2. Tis tpopis droPyoaupiLopévous [tod xewpdvos|. The text of the 
MSS. can only mean ‘laying up their stores of food in winter’. But 
ants were believed to store up food in summer for use in winter. 

2806-3 Aa 
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Wachsmuth proposes (ras) rot xeyxOvos, ‘the food on which they are 
to live in the winter’; but it seems better to cut out rod xeipovos, 
which may be a remnant of a marginal note. 

§ 3. Taira, & téxvov, odk emorHpy of(Se) réxvy motel, GANA ducet, 
This amounts to saying that the force at work in the bird which 
builds a nest is not put in action by a ‘rational part’ of its own soul, 
but is the same force which is at work in all physical processes 
throughout the sublunar world. The bird is not acting deliberately ; 
it is not aiming at an end or good which it has conceived in thought, 
and seeks to realize by its action, as a man does when he builds a 
house ; it is impelled by a force of the same character as that which 
makes a tree grow, or a stone fall. We are told in IV A. 9 that the 
agent to which all such processes are to be attributed is 7 Ota Wux7, 
i.e. the world-soul (presumably working in subordination to the 
supreme God); some of the other Hermetists (e.g. the writer of 
Corp. 111) would have said that the agent is God. But dyvous, the 
force exerted on sublunar things by the world-soul or by God, is often 
spoken of as if it were itself an agent. 

The thing discussed in xc. IV B is one particular department of 
the working of this cosmic force, namely, the actions of beasts ; and 
in that connexion, vous may be translated ‘instinct’. For dvovs in 
the sense of instinct as opposed to reason, cf. Corp. IX. 1b, and 
Corp. XII. i. 1 fin. Arist. De part. an. 657 a 36: oxapdapiace Te 
mavra (ra Coa), kal palior dvOpwros, TavTa pev Orws Ta TpooTimToOVTE 
Tots BAepapors KwAVwot, Kal TOdTO OvK ek Tpoatpécews, GAN H vats 
éxoinae. I.e, the act of blinking is instinctive, 

The writer distinguishes instinctive actions from rational actions by 
two criteria, rirstly, instinctive actions ‘are not taught’ (that is, 
the animal does the thing without having been taught to do it); and 
secondly, the thing is done by all animals of some one race or kind. 
With respect to the first of these criteria, we may compare the frequent 
use of dois in contrast to didax7 or pedérn in speaking of men. 
Epicharmus, fr. 33 Diels: a 6@ pedéra piows dyabés wréova dwpetrar. 
Democritus, fr, 242 Diels: mAéoves && doxijowos dyabot yivovra 4) dab 
pvavos. Critias, fr. 9 Diels: éx peers rrelovs 7) pioews dyabot. Avocol 
Adyo, Diels Vorsokr. p, 646: €or b€ tr Kal pivots, & 8x Tus pr) pabov Tapa. 
copiaray ixavos éyevero. Cf. Pl. Afol. 228: eyvov otv ab Kat rept tov 
mounrov +++ Todro, dT. ov Topia rrovotey & movoiev, GAAQ pice twit (by 
‘instinct’) ai éfovordtovres (being possessed by a god). See Epi- 
charmus, fr. 4 Diels, on the ‘wisdom’ or ‘cleverness’ (7d voddv) which 
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a hen shows in hatching her eggs: 7d 8¢ codody & pvots 708° oldev 
os €xe. pova’ for the hen is ‘self-taught’ (i.e. her cleverness is not 
a Téxvn dvdaK77)). 

Cf. Seneca, Zp. 121, §§ 21-23: ‘... Naturales ad utilia inpetus, 
naturales a contrariis aspernationes sunt: sine ulla cogitatione quae 
hoc dictet, sine consilio fit quicquid natura praecepit. Non vides 
quanta sit subtilitas apibus ad fingenda domicilia? quanta dividendi 
laboris obeundique concordia? non vides quam nulli mortalium 
imitabilis illa aranei textura? quanti operis sit fila disponere, alia in 
rectum inmissa firmamenti loco, alia in orbem currentia ex denso 
rara, qua minora animalia, in quorum perniciem illa tenduntur, velut 
retibus inplicata teneantur? Nascitur ars ista, non discitur, itaque 
nullum est animal altero doctius : videbis araneorum pares telas, par 
in favis angulorum omnium foramen, Incertum est et inaequabile 
quicquid ars tradit: ex aequo venit quod natura distribuit. Haec 
nihil magis quam tutelam sui et eius peritiam tradidit ideoque etiam 
simul incipiunt et discere et vivere, Nec est mirum cum eo nasci illa, 
sine quo frustra nascerentur.’ This doctrine is probably drawn from 
Posidonius. Philo De animatibus adv. Alexandrum, p, 163 Aucher: 
‘Considera ,.. utrum apes et araneae, puta quod textrices istae sunt, 
illae favum mellis creant, iuxta artisne industriam ingeniosam (id 
faciant), an absque ratione per actionem naturalem. Siquidem 
horum omnino .,. admirabilis habenda diligentia, quae tamen non 
a disciplina deducta est. . . . volucres solent per aerem volare, 
aquatilia natare, et gradi terrestria. An id per studium doctrinae ? 
Minime ; sed suapte natura singula memorata haec agunt. Similiter 
et apes sine doctrina naturaliter favum peragunt, et araneae quasi 
per se edoctae subtilem illam elaborationem textorum moliuntur. 2, 
p. 168: ‘“ At quid quis dicere potest,” inquies, “cum antea collectione 
facta condit in thesauros formica, et horrea sibi prius parat?.. .” 
Ita quidem ego etiam dico. Dico tamen haec providentiae, non 
animalium ratione carentium, sed eius qui universam moderatur 
naturam esse tribuenda. Illud enim (animal) nihil agit intellectu. 
Isti vero (deo) cura est variis de rebus ; ut nimirum, sicut Creator, 
impetum singularum creaturarum constringit ac corroborat ad 
id propter quod factae sunt, sive ad eam quae singulis convenit 
perfectionem.’ 

Compare also Orig. ¢. Ceds. 4. 81-83. Celsus spoke of the well- 
ordered zoA:retar of ants and bees, as showing that otde pupynxov 7p 
pediocav diaper 6 dvOpwros rapa tO Gew. To this Origen replies : 

Aa 2 
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odd" év rovrous édspaxe (Celsus) rive Suapéeper Ta dd Adyov Kal oye pot 
érireAovpeva Tov ax’ addyou Picews Kal KaTarKerns WAAs ywopever. 
dv tiv airiay ovdels piv eveTdpxwv Tots Towotor Adyos dvadexerat ovde 
yap exovow aitév'! but the Son of God, to whom all things are 
subject, dvow ddAoyov reroinxe, Bonfotoav os adoyov trois (ovK ?) 
déwOeior Adyou. das otv wap’ avOpwros pera ToAdOV irEoTHTAY 
reyvov kal duard£ews vopov? ... dv ovdev év Tois dGyous eotiv ebpelv.... 
ef’ ofs otdapds pav Tors pvppyxas 7) Tas peAlooas drodextéov" ov ‘yap 
ov Aoywrpe rovotar’ TH Belay be iow Oavpacréor, péxpt THY GAdywv 
éxretvacav TO olovel mpos TA AOYLKA pupa. 

Celsus spoke also (é. ch. 83) of the foresight shown by ants in 
laying up stores for the winter, and added that they take precautions 
to prevent the grains which they lay up from sprouting ; to which 
Origen replies, od Aoyurpov eivar ev pippnée tovtwv aitrov brovoyréov, 
GAAa THY TappyTopa piow, THY Kal Ta GAoya KoTpHTATaY. 

(eat) ta ((uev)) [8€] puoer yryvdpeva évepyeta ||pev|| ylyverar KafoduKy. 
The term évépyea xafodArKy may have been suggested to the writer 
by Zxc. III. 13, if he had read that document; but he applies it 
differently. The évépyeca: which are called xafoAaé in III. 13 are 
the forces by which bodies of all kinds are brought into being ; but 
those called xafodrcaé in IV B. 3 are forces which act alike on all 
individuals of some one kind of animals. They are those which, in 
III. 12, are called yevixat, and from which the xafodrxai are there 
distinguished. 

Ta (TH MSS.) 8€ émortypy Kal réxvy ((yryvopeva)) [eiSdor] (trot) 
Tapaylyverat, ob maot. In place of «idda1, we need a word meaning 
‘to some’, in contrast to mao. Wachsmuth conjectures ciduxéds (cf. 
eidukat evepyerat in £xe. III. 13 and 12) 5 but mapaylyvera requires a 
dative. It would be possible to write ra 6... réyvy yeyvopeva 
elduxy (evepyela. ylyverar’ Tit yap) rapayiyveral, od maar. 

§ 4. (rodto pév yap) ((imd dicews evepyeitar)). The words id 
gdicews evepyetrar, which are out of place at the end of § 3, are 
wanted here, to stand in contrast to érurrjpys Kal téxvns évepyovons 
below. 

§ 5. émothpy adto(ds) todto mpdtrew| Kal téxvy ouvdyew Tas Tpodds. 
TovTo mpatrew has come from toiro éparrov above. 


* I.e, the Adyos by which the actions of the ants and bees are directed is not in 
the animals themselves, but acts on them from without. That which is in them is 


not Adyos, but an dAoyos Pais (i.e. instinct) implanted in them by the Adyos by 
which the universe is governed. 
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PXGERE TL ov 


§ 1. 6 pev [kUptos Kat mévtwv! Syptoupyds tav diSluv copdrwr. 
The supreme God is the Maker of ‘the everlasting bodies’, and 
as such, is distinguished from the Maker of men (6 jpérepos 
Syprovpyds, § 2), who is a subordinate god. zédvrwv cannot be 
right; there is no reason to insist that a// the everlasting bodies, 
and not some of them only, have been made by the supreme God. 
It would be possible to write 6 pév xvpios révtwv, Kal Sypuovpyds 
tov ddiov copdrov. But 6 pev dnptovpyos trav &. o., without additional 
words, is better suited to stand in contrast to 6 82 jérepos Sypuoupyds. 
Perhaps the reading of the MSS. has resulted from a mixture of 6 
KUpios Kat mdavtwv Syp.ovpyds (a title of the supreme God) with 
6 Sypuorpyds tadv dudiov cwpatov. 

What is here meant by ra didia copara? In its widest application, 
the term might include (1) the four cosmic elements, (2) the 
body of the Kosmos, and (3) the heavenly bodies,—sun moon and 
stars. (Weare told in the Z’maeus that God made these things 
himself, and then committed to the gods whom he had made, 
i. e. chiefly the gods incorporated in the heavenly bodies, the task 
of making the bodies of men and other @vyra fda.) In Lxc. ILA 
(§§ rf. and 13), ra dédva cdépara are the four cosmic elements. 
But in £xc. III, 7a aldva coépara (§§ 16 and 12), also called ra 
dOdvara compara (§§ 16 and 8) and ra cia odpara (§§ 6 and 12), 
are the heavenly bodies. In £xc. V, ra didva cwpara perhaps 
means both the cosmic elements and the heavenly bodies. If so, 
it is equivalent to ra orovxeta in the wider sense of that term; for 
the heavenly bodies were sometimes called oro.xeta. 

Tata ydp éautois mapadods Kal éviicas GAAyAors ApaKe pépecOar. 
adjxe péperOau, ‘he let them go on their course’, seems to apply 
_ best to the heavenly bodies (cf. clave orpéperOar in Corp. |. 11 a) 
But on the other hand, itis difficult to see what could be meant 
by saying that God ‘ united’ the heavenly bodies ‘to one another’ ; 
whereas this statement is intelligible when applied to the cosmic 
elements, which, according to the prevalent opinion, were continually 
being transmuted into one another. (See note on Zxc, II A. 13.) 
And it would be possible to say that the cosmic elements ‘go on 
their course’, in the sense that they pass through the unending 
series of processes appointed for them. 
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pSev(ds) evSdovra [ds aidtal. et Sé Séovrar rudy, adArjror 
Seinolovrar, odSenrds Se ris Efwbev Empopds. as aidia is probably 
a misplaced doublet of és é6dvara below. The point on which 
the writer is insisting is that the ‘everlasting bodies’ do not need 
nutriment from without, as our bodies do (§ 4). He admits that 
they need and get nutriment, but only from one another. They are 
‘united to one another’; and if all of them are regarded together, 
as making up a single whole, it may be said that they are 
ovdevos évdéovTa. 

This applies to the cosmic elements rather than to the heavenly 
bodies. Each of the four elements is perpetually maintained 
in existence by the transmutation of portions of the other elements 
into that element. The heavenly bodies, according to the Stoic 
physics, consist of the element fire, and receive tpody from the other 
elements, in the form of exhalations which are transmuted into fire ; 
but it could not be said that the heavenly bodies receive. nutriment 
from one another. 

(4) Sas! AOdvara’ Eder yap Ta bw exelvou odpara yevdpeva ToradThy 
éxev [kal] thy pvow. <A satisfactory sense might be got by writing 
do{te tatra piv) addvata. The bodies hitherto spoken of are 
a6davara, and as such, are contrasted with the bodies of men, which 
are Ovynta (§ 2). Toa'rny exew tiv dvow means dOdvara eva. Things 
made by the supreme God are necessarily immortal. Cf. Pl. Zim. 
41 C, where God says to the gods whom he has made & éyod d€ 
Tadta yevoueva . . . Oeots iod€orr’ av’ va otv Ovnta . . . %, TpéemerGe 
cata plow ipeis emt tiv tdv Cowy Snpwopyiay. 

§ 2. 6 S€ jpérepos Syproupyds, ev odpart dv. In the Zimaeus, 
the bodies of men, and the ‘mortal part’ of their souls, are made, 
not by the supreme God himself, but by the gods whom he has 
made. The writer of Zac. V substitutes for these ‘gods’ a single 
god, who is embodied (év owparv), and, like the gods of the Zimaeus, 
has been made by the supreme God (rdv éavtod dnpuovpydv). This 
subordinate and embodied Demiurgus must be either the Kosmos, 
or the Sun. For the Sun as subordinate Demiurgus, cf. 
Corp. XVI, Exc, XXI, and the interpolated passage Hac. II A. 14. 

As the subordinate Demiurgus has been made by the supreme 
God, his body (whether the whole Kosmos or the Sun) must be 
regarded as one of the didia odpara. 

The notion that ri d&@dvara have been made by one Maker, and 
ta 6vnrd by another, is discussed and rejected in Corp. XI. ii. 9 f. 
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kai moet del Kat mower. This is opposed to zoujcas odkére 
éroinoev ovde woved in § 1. In Corp. XI, ii. r2 b-14 a, it is asserted 
that God ‘is always making things’. The writer of Zxc. V denies 
this with respect to the supreme God, but asserts it with respect to 
the ‘ Maker of mortal bodies’. The everlasting bodies have been 
made once for all; but the mortal organisms of the sublunar world 
are continually being made. 

énoinoey Has .. . oopata (2xovtas) Siadutd Kal Ovyrd. Ac- 
cording to the MSS., the Hermetist here says that men are bodies. 
If he did say this, he expressed his meaning inexactly; for man, 
even if regarded merely as an earthly organism, is not oda, but 
a thing made up of cdya and yw x}. The writer seems to speak of 
men as if they were merely bodies in the words ék rjs : 
Twpatwcews eroinoey Huas (NOt Ta Huerepa odpara) at the end of the 
section ; but on the other hand he also employs the phrase ra 
Hérepa copara, Which implies that ‘we’ are not ‘bodies’. 

ob ydp Opis Hv attw pipetobar toy éautod Snyuroupydv, aAAws Te 
kal (. . .) dbdvarov: 6 pév yap x.t.A. Wachsmuth adopts Meincke’s 
emendation, dAAws te kal ddvvarov (dv). This would mean ‘It was 
not permitted to him, . .. especially as it was impossible’. But 
that cannot be right. ot @éuis and ddvvaroy cannot be used to- 
gether with reference to the same action; if a thing is impossible, 
the question whether it is permitted or forbidden does not arise. 
There must therefore be a lacuna before advvarov. Perhaps the 
author wrote something like this: ‘(And indeed) it was impossible 
(that our bodies should be of the same nature as the bodies 
made by the supreme Maker); for the supreme Maker made 
of incorporeal substance (the bodies which he made), but our 
Maker’ &c. 

6 peév yap éx Tis mpwrns ovdclas emolnoev, ovens dowpdrov. In 
Exc. IV A. 2, it is said that 4 Yvyy has been made é€ dcwparov 
ovcias. But the writer of Lwc. V is speaking, not of the making 
of soul, but of the making of the everlasting bodies. What is the 
‘first’ and ‘incorporeal’ substance of which the everlasting bodies 
are made? In £xc. III. 8, we are told that the é@dvara cdpara are 
made ék pias tAns, and 24, 16, that they consist of an ovcia different 
from that of which our bodies are made; but the vA or oicia 
there spoken of is not said to be dowparos ; it is probably the ‘ fifth 
(corporeal) substance’ of the Aristotelians. ‘The view of the writer 
of Corp. V appears to be that originally nothing existed. except 
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‘incorporeal substance’, i.e., the substance of which God, roids, and 
ra vonrd consist ; (cf. Corp. I. 4, where that substance is symbolically 
denoted by the word gas ;) and that God transformed portions of 
that incorporeal substance into the corporeal elements, and made 
the Kosmos out of the elements thus brought into being. If so, 
he rejects the Platonic doctrine of vAy; he holds that the vAy out 
of which all material things have been made is 16 voyrov. 

6 88 ek THs yevoudyns (yewapérns MSS,) cwpatdcews érotyoev 
fpas.  yevonéryns gives the sense required. éyewdyyv is said by 
Liddell and Scott to be sometimes used in the sense of éyevdpuyv 
‘in late poets’; but I know of no instance of this use in 
prose. 

h yevouérm cwopdtrwors means ‘the corporeal things that had been 
made’, i.e. the four cosmic elements, which were made by the 
supreme God. 

§ 3. eixdtws odv [kard tov dp0dv Adyov| éxetva pev . . . AOdvatd 
éort. xara Tov dpbdy Adyoy must have been written as an alternative 
or substitute for eixdtws. 

&s ths ‘Gdns! hpadv ex cwpdtwv cuveotwons. It is not % vAn 
pov, 1. e. the material of which we are made, but our bodies, that 
are ‘made up of bodies put together’, i. e. of portions of the four 
elements. In place of vAns then, a feminine substantive equivalent 
to odparos is wanted. 

§ 4. 81d Kal doderq eorr (81d 7d dobevA etvot MSS.). It could 
not be said either that the human body is made of material 
elements ‘because it is weak and needs help’, or that it is 
dissoluble and mortal for that reason. The meaning must have 
been that our bodies need help from without because they are 
dissoluble and mortal. 

moAANs émkouptas Sedpeva. The two kinds of émixovpia of which 
the Hermetist proceeds to speak are food (§ 4) and sleep (§§ 5-7). 
The everlasting bodies need neither. 

§ 5. (. . .) dote kat mpds tas Kiwyoes éopevy dobevéorepor. There 
must be a lacuna here. dore refers to some statement which has 
disappeared ; and the xuwyoes could hardly be thus spoken of without 
some preceding explanation. 

The body is moved (i.e. its muscular movements are worked) 
by the yYoxy which resides in it; but it would soon be worn 
out by these movements, if it were not refreshed and renovated 
by sleep, 
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pépovtes (adtds) [Kivyjcers| pydé fpdpas pds.  iuépa seems here 
to mean, not day as opposed to night, but a space of twenty- 
four hours. 

It is necessary to write either (ras) kujoes or abrés; and the 
repetition of ras kwjoes would be clumsy. 

dyabss ay 6 Snproupyds . . . émoinoe tov Unvov. Is this the 
‘Maker of the everlasting bodies’, or the ‘ Maker of mortal bodies’ ? 
Probably the former. The body of this or that individual man 
has been made by the subordinate Demiurgus; but sleep is a 
force that works in all human and animal bodies alike; and in the 
language of Zxc. III it might be said that, though év cwpars it is 
itself dowparos and dOdvaros. The ‘making’ of sleep really means 
the making of a law that all human and animal bodies shall be 
recuperated by a certain process ; and the making of such general 
laws may very well be ascribed to the supreme God. Sleep is often 
personified ; and “Yzvos, regarded as a person, might be classed 
among the gods whom the supreme God has made. The writer 
of Hxc. V does not personify it; but he speaks of it as if it 
were a substantive thing, and puts it on a level with yyy. 

ayaos dv & Syutovpyds is a reminiscence of Pl. Zim. 29 8, 
ayabos Nv K.T.A. 

éw iodtytos éragey éxatépw xpdvov (éxdotw xpdvw MSS.). The 
writer does not mean to say that men sleep exactly half their 
time, but merely that, night being the time appointed for sleep, 
and day for movement, the nights are on the average equal to the 
days in length. 

[paddoy 8é tH dvatrat\y elova (xpdvov erage), This is 
obviously untrue :—[unless dvdéravia be understood as ‘rest from 
labour’. | 

§ 6. Kabdirep yap Wuxi Kiwicews eotw évepyntiky (évépyeta MSS.), 
Tov attov tpdmov (6 Umvos ...). In contrast to ) Yuxy Ku7joews, 
the author must have written 6 dvos followed by some genitive 
(avarravAns ?). 

dveots ydp [kal dpeais] dort “trav cuvSérwv Trav pehdv!, rv cvdérov 
peddv (P) is meaningless; and roév ovvdéopwv would not give a 
satisfactory sense. The bonds by which the body is held together 
are not relaxed in sleep. It might perhaps be said that the bonds 
by which the soul and the body are bound to one another are 
relaxed in sleep (cf. Corp. I. 1), and that it is in consequence 
of this relaxation that the soul no longer works bodily xuwyjoes 
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when the man is asleep ; but if that was the meaning, the words by 
which it was expressed are lost. 

dveois occurs in connexion with sleep in Aetius, Diels Doxogr. 
p. 436: of Srokoi, tov pev vrvov yiverOa dvéoe Tod aig @nriKov 
rvevpatos. (Cf. Arist. De somno 454b 10: 6 tarvos rod alc@nrixov 
poplov éotiv oloy Secpods Kal dxuynota ts.) But the writer of Zxc. V 
does not speak of aic@yois; he describes sleep as a suspension of 
movement, not of sensation or consciousness. 

$7. Kal gowbev evepyet, cwpatoTody thy émevoeQotcav Udnp. 
This is a second function of sleep, distinct from that of relieving 
the strain of «vyow. The two might be connected, by saying 
that xivnows expends the material substance of the body, and that 
sleep is therefore needed to replace the matter expended ; but the 
writer has not thus connected them. 

For the notion that nutriment is distributed within the body 
and worked into its structure by (or during) sleep, cf. Arist. De 
somno 454b 32: 1d epyov TO abrod moet TO Opertuxdv pdpiov év TO 
cabevdew padXov 7) ev 76 eypyyopévac’ Tpéperar yap kal avferar (1d cOpa) 
tore paAdov. Aristotle also says (76. 456 b 24) that padiora yivoyrat 
Urvo ard THS Tpopys. 

(rots) doréors Kal puedois. There is no apparent reason why the 
marrow, rather than any other parts of the body, should be said 
to be made of earth or fed with earth ; and on the other hand, some 
mention of the flesh seems almost necessary. If the author wrote 
pior (muscles), this might easily be altered into pvedots, which would 
be suggested by éaréoxs. 

tov 8€ dépa rots vedpors [kal dept]. According to a theory 
originated by Erasistratus (see Corp. X. 11), the vedpa are pipes 
through which flow streams of puewma; and as pmeuma consists 
of warm air, it might be thought that the air which enters the 
body passes into the vedpa, and serves as nutriment to the vital 
fneuma contained in them. In place of gAei, we might have 
expected dprnpias ; for the arteries also were commonly supposed 
to contain air or puewma. Aetius (Diels Doxogr. p. 436) reports 
Diogenes (which Diogenes?) as saying that the A€Bes contain 
air as well as blood; but that is hardly enough to account for 
the mention of them in £xc. V. 7; and it seems best to bracket 
kal prewi. 

To 8€ mip tH dpdce. It is assumed that the eyes contain fire, 
or consist partly of fire. Cf. the description of the process of 
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vision in Pl. Zim. 458 ff., where it is said that the eyes contain 
fire, which emits streams of light. Arist. De sensu 437b 11: 
ci ye wip ty (i dxns), Kabdmrep EymredoxAjs pyot wal ev 7d Tysalo 
yeypamra, Kat ovvéBawe 7d dpav eéwvtos bomep ek aprrjpos rod 
gwtds, «.7.A. Empedocles, fr. 84 Diels, compares the eye to a 
lighted lantern, and speaks of the pajyéw éepypévov dybyov rip 
which it contains, 


BRC PRED VoL 


This Zze//us gives a description of the position and functions of 
the star-gods called Decdéni; to which are added some statements 
about other stars, and about meteors and comets. It is a sequel to 
an earlier dialogue, in which an account of the Zodiac and the 
planets had been given; and a knowledge of the contents of that 
earlier document is presupposed. 

In xc. VI we have the outlines of a system according to which 
the thirty-six Decani are (under God supreme and incorporeal) the 
chief powers by which the universe is governed. They discharge 
collectively that function of ‘second God’ and ruler of the Kosmos, 
which in some /ermetica (e.g. in Corp. XVI) is assigned to the Sun. 
The system set forth in this document includes some elements of 
recent origin; the Graeco-Egyptian theory of the Zodiac and the 
planet-spheres appears in it ; and though the writer himself is not an 
astrologer, he has been influenced by astrological conceptions ;! 
but there can be little doubt that his doctrine is, in its groundwork, 
a survival of one of the many religions of Pharaonic Egypt. 

The conception of the dexavoc? was of Egyptian origin. The 
Egyptian priests, under the native dynasties, and before the importa- 
tion into Egypt of the astronomy and astral religion of Babylonia 
(which seems to have taken place for the most part during the 
Persian dominion, from 525 B.c. onward), had already been accus- 
tomed to observe the heavens, and had constructed a list of 
conspicuous stars or star-groups, each of which they regarded as 
the embodiment or domicile of a special deity. The name by 
which these deities were collectively denoted in the Egyptian 
language has not been ascertained; but we may call them ‘the 


1 E. g. the phrase «a9o\rKa adroreAécpuara (§ 16) is a technical term of astrology. 

2 On the Decani, see Bouché-Leclercq (Z’astrologie grecgue pp. 215-235), who 
refers to Lepsius, A7ledtung sux Chronologie der Aegypter, 1848, and Brugsch, 
Thesaurus Inser. Aeg. I (Astron. und astro?, Inschr.) 1883. 
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stellar gods’.! Egyptian observers had in early ages noted the 
regularity of the variations in the relative position of the sun and the 
fixed stars; they knew (as the Greeks, in and before the time of 
Hesiod, also knew) that if you observe the eastern or western horizon 
shortly after sunset or before sunrise, you will, as the year advances, 
see different star-groups there, in a fixed order of succession ; and 
they had long recorded the results of such observations ; but they 
had not yet marked out the zodiacal circle, by which the sun’s 
annual course among the stars was represented in later times.” 
They thought of the sun’s path rather as a broad equatorial zone, 
(the ¢néertropical zone, as we might call it,) within which he moves 


1 When Aeschylus (Agam. 5) made his Watchman speak of rods pépovras xetya 
kal Bépos Bpdros | Aapmpods Suvaoras, éumpérovras aldépt, his notions about the stars 
were not very different from those which had long been current in Egypt, though 
his knowledge of their movements was, no doubt, less detailed. The ‘stellar gods’ 
of the Egyptians are Aaurpol duvdora. 

2 The ‘ zodiacal circle’, or ecliptic, is a circle described on the surface of the 
revolving star-sphere, cutting the equator obliquely at two opposite points, and 
touching both tropics. Its demarcation presupposes the resolution of the sun’s 
apparent movement into two distinct movements, viz. (1) the daily movement of 
sun and stars alike round the earth, and (2) the sun’s annual movement relatively 
to the fixed stars. The zodiacal circle represents the latter movement in separation 
from the former. This mode of representing the sun’s movement is said to have 
been known to Greek thinkers in the sixth century B.c. ; Pliny Wat. Azst. 2, 31: 
‘Obliquitatem (signiferi, i. e. of the Zodiac) intellexisse . . , Anaximander Milesius 
traditur primus, Olympiade quinquagesima octava (548-545 B.C.), signa deinde in 
eo Cleostratus (cz7c. 520 B.C.), et prima Arietis et Sagittarii.’ See 7. 47. S. 1919. 

The Greeks must have got the conception of the zodiacal circle from Babylonian 
astronomers, either directly or through Egyptian intermediaries. Jastrow, Kée/igzous 
belief in Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 228-230: ‘ The ecliptic, known as the ‘ path- 
way of the sun’, was divided (by the Babylonians and Assyrians) into three 
sections. ... The stars near the ecliptic were combined into groups, and designa- 
tions more or less fanciful were given to them. In this way, twelve such groups 
were gradually distinguished, corresponding to our constellations of the Zodiac; 
though ... there are no indications that the Babylonians or the Assyrians divided 
the ecliptic into twelve equal divisions of 30° each.... It appears that up to 
¢. 1000 B.C., only four or five constellations in the Zodiac were distinguished, and 
we must descend to the Persian period before we find the full number twelve marked 
out along the ecliptic.’ Cumont, Astronomy and religion among the Greeks and 
Romans, p. 11, mentions a Babylonian tablet, dated 523 B.c., which ‘ shows’, he 
says, ‘the astonishing advance (in astronomy) made (by the Babylonians) since the 
fall of Assyria (625 B.c.). Here for the first time we find the relative positions of 
the sun and moon calculated in advance; we find, noted with their precise dates, 
the conjunctions of the moon with the planets and of the planets with each other, 
and their situation in the signs of the Zodiac, which here appears definitely 
established’ 

_ The pictures of men, beasts, and inanimate things, which Babylonians and 
Egyptians drew on their celestial globes to represent the signs of the Zodiac and 
other constellations, were taken over, with some changes, by the Greeks. Jastrow, 
op. cit., Pp. 230, says “we have ram, twins, lion, crab, scorpion, archer, and fishes, 
in Babylonian-Assyrian astrology, In place of the virgin, we have a constellation 


designated as ‘plant-growth’; instead of the bull, a spear; the remainder (of the 
twelve Zodza) are still in doubt.’ 
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in his daily journey from East to West, travelling. at a pace not quite 
so fast as that of the fixed stars, and shifting his course northward or 
southward according to the season of the year. And any conspicuous 
star-group, the nightly circuit of which lies within this same zone, and 
which consequently must, on account of the difference of pace, be in 
proximity to the sun at some stage in the yearly movement, was 
qualified for enrolment in the list of stellar gods.' 

Nine lists of these gods are extant in Egyptian documents, ranging 
in date from the fourteenth to the fourth century B.c.?- They include 
twenty distinct constellations ; and as some of these constellations 
are subdivided into two or more parts, and each part is treated as a 
distinct stellar god,’ the number of stellar gods whose names are 
recorded amounts to forty. 

The Egyptian doctrine of stellar gods no doubt included some 
theory as to their influence on terrestrial things. It may have been 
held that the particular stellar god who rose at sunset,—or rather, 
who was nearest to the eastern horizon when the stars first became 
visible after sunset,—was dominant for the time being ; and it seems 
that in some such way as this the year was parted out among the 
stellar gods, each of them in turn being chronocrator‘ for a space of 
nearly ten days on the average. Or again, it may have been thought 


1 This agrees in substance with Bouché-Leclercq’s explanation, if I understand 
him rightly. But he is surely, mistaken (p. 220) in connecting the theory of stellar 
gods with the fact that ‘les fegyptiens, dés le temps des Pharaons, avaient semé le 
long de /a route diurne et nocturne du Soleil toute espece de génies, qui lui dispu- 
taient pour ainsi dire la maitrise du temps, de qui il obtenait le passage au moyen 
de charmes magiques, et qui, lui couché, régnaient enfin 4 sa place sur le monde’. 
During a given day and night, the sun traverses a complete circle of the celestial 
sphere; and during the whole of that day and night,—and indeed, during ten 
successive days and nights, or something like that number,—he is in company with 
one and the same stellar god, who travels with him. It would be easier to imagine 
the stellar gods as successive escorts of the travelling Sun,—each of them taking 
his turn of duty for ten days and nights together, and then going on ahead and 
giving place to another who comes up from behind,--than as stationary residents 
on the Sun’s route, who dispute his ‘daily and nightly’ passage. Daemons who 
stand fast while the Sun moves in his daily circuit must be daemons of earth, and 
not of sky. 

2 There are also some lists of later date. The several lists differ in some details. 

3 ]. g. in the constellation called Aezemut, there is one stellar god named Poznt 
of Kenmut, and another named Mavel of Kenmut, as well as one named Kenmut. 
(Is each of these a single star, or a small group of stars ?) 

4 The notion of xpovoxparopes,—i.e. the notion that each division of time is 
presided over by its own special deity,—was indigenous in Egypt (Bouché-Leclercq, 
p. 220). One of its many applications has survived in our names of the days of the 
week, which came from Egypt (Dio Cass. 37. 18). The assignment of the days to 
the seven planets in a fixed order is due to an artificial combination; but the 
practice of assigning divisions of time to chvonocratores, of which this is one of the 
later instances, must have arisen out of actual observation of the positions of certain 
heavenly bodies, such as the ‘stellar gods’, at certain times. 
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that the issue of events was dependent on the action of the stellar 
god who rose at or near the critical moment.’ Such notions, if they 
already existed in Pharaonic times, would afford a basis on which a 
system of astrology (i.e. a method of predicting future events from 
an observed position of the stars) could easily be built up; but there 
seems to be no evidence that astrology of any sort was practised in 
Egypt? before the time of the Persian dominion,’ when it was imported 
from Babylonia. 

The development of a more precise astronomy by Greeks and 
Egyptians together, which began in the fourth century B.c., led to 
some changes in the doctrine of the stellar gods. The list of these 
deities was revised ; their number was fixed at thirty-six, and a space 
of exactly ten days was assigned to each.‘ Moreover, the zodiacal 
circle having now been accurately determined, and divided into 
twelve ‘Signs’ or parts of equal length, corresponding to the twelve 
months of the year, the further step was taken of assigning to each of 
the thirty-six stellar gods as his domicile one-third of a sign, i.e. ten 
of the 360 degrees of the whole circle. : 

To these thirty-six stellar gods the Greeks gave the name dexavor.” 
The origin of this word is uncertain. It was used also in the sense 


} When the number of the stellar gods came to be fixed at thirty-six, each of 
them would in this sense preside over a space of forty minutes in every twenty-four 
hours. 

2 F, Boll, Sphaera, p. 372: ‘ Dass die Astrologie im alten Aegypten unbekannt 
war und erst in spaterer Zeit aus Babylonien dorthin kam, ist seit Letronne eine 
ausgemachte Thatsache.’ 

5 In the time of Herodotus, astrology was already in existence in Egypt. Hdt. 2. 
82: ‘ The Egyptians have likewise discovered to which of the gods each month and 
day belongs,’ (this is the system of chronocratores,) ‘and what a man born on a 
given day will meet with in the course of his life, what will be his manner of death, 
and what sort of man he will be.’ I.e. in the fifth century B.c. there were people 
in Egypt who held not only that the chroxocrator in power on the day of a man’s 
birth determines the whole course of his life, but also that this deity works accord- 
ing to fixed laws, and that the laws of his working are known to men, who can 
thereby predict the future. This is astrology; though it is still a simple and 
rudimentary kind of astrology that Herodotus describes. 

* Thirty-six periods of ten days each make 360 days. The five (or more exactly, 
5}) epagomenal days which completed the year were disposed of by some makeshift. 

5 The word dexavés was used in the astrological writings ascribed to Nechepso 
and Petosiris, and in those of the astrologer Teucer of Babylon. The date of 
‘ Nechepso and Petosiris’, the primary authority for all subsequent Graeco-Egyptian 
astrology,—or at least, the date of one of the books which passed under that name, 
—has been fixed at about 150 B.c. (Cumont, in C/o Bd. IX, Heft 3, 1909; Boll, 
in Catal, Codd. Astrolog. Graec. VII); but the original work may very likely have 
been subsequently expanded by additions, of various and undeterminable dates, 
which were ascribed to the same authors. Teucer of Babylon (who, despite his 
name, must have lived and worked in Egypt,) wrote ‘ certainly not later than the 


first century B.C.’ (Boll, Sphaera, p. 8.) I know of no earlier instance of Sexavds 
in the astral sense. 
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of ‘a commander of ten men’; and no doubt, when applied to the 
stellar gods, it was understood to mean ‘a chief of ten’, i.e. one 
who presides over ten days of the year, or ten degrees of the 
zodiacal circle. But its formation is without parallel in Greek ; 
and it seems probable that it was borrowed from some Oriental 
language, but somewhat altered to assimilate it to the Greek déxa.' 
The old Egyptian system of stellar gods did not, however, adjust 
itself easily to the new zodiacal theory ; for some of the stars or 
star-groups included in the list were situated at a considerable distance 
north or south of the zodiacal circle, so that it was necessary to 
assume that the stellar god was operative in one place (viz. in 
a certain subdivision of the Zodiac) while he was visibly present in 
another. Astronomers in general, and many astrologers, ignored the 
Decani; Ptolemy, for instance, in his work on astrology (about 
A.D. 140), pays no attention to them; and those astrologers who 
made use of them dealt with them in various ways. One school of 


' dexavixds, signifying a man of a certain military grade, occurs in a Ptolemaic 
document of 259 B.C. (Grenfell and Hunt, “zseh Papyri P. 1, 1906, n. 96, 
pp. 266-269). Bouché-Leclereq, Hist. des Lagides, IV, p. 48, mentions dexavds or 
dexavixds as a grade in the Egyptian cavalry, referring to 7edt. Pap. n. 251, and 
Hibeh Pap, nn. 30, 81, go-91, 96, 103, In an Alexandrian inscription of the 
Roman period, the word Sexavoi is applied to naval officers (Otto, Priester and 
Lempel in hellen, Aeg., p. 46); and in the accounts of a temple in the Fayum (7d.) 
there is mention of 76 dexavixdv tv mAOfww, which appears to be an impost paid to 
dexavoi who were officers of the river-police. 

2 Tamblichus, as reported by Proclus zz Tim. 5. 299 F, spoke of certain otpaviot 
deoi whom he called oi é «al rpidxovra Sexaddapxat; i.e. he used the word dexaddpyau 
as a substitute for dexavol. 

5 It might be taken to mean ‘an officer in command of ten Lzturgz’, if the 
Liturgi were reckoned to be 360 innumber. The Péstis Sophia comes very near to 
that reckoning ; for it says that there are 365 Liturgi. See note on Zxc, VI. 12. 

4 Asa mere guess, the probability of which it is for experts in Aryan philology 
to estimate, I would suggest that dexavés may perhaps be a Greek adaptation of a 
Persian word meaning ‘a chief of ten’, and used in the special sense of a sergeant 
of cavalry or mounted police. ‘Ten’ is dah in modern Persian, dasa in Avestic ; 
and there is an adjectival termination -@za-in Avestic (Brugmann, Comp, Grammar, 
Eng. tr. 1891, II, p. 152); so that an early Persian form of the word might be 
something like dasavas. A Persian military term may very well have been intro- 
duced into Egypt during the Persian occupation of the country, and may have been 
retained in use there after the Macedonian conquest ; and Alexandrian translators 
of Egyptian astral writings may have considered it a suitable word to describe 
these patrolling officers of the heavenly host, who womep pvAakes axpiBets Kai 
énickomot Tod navTos TepiépxovTa TO vuxOnuépw 7d wav, and have under them 
imnpéras nai orpariwras to execute their orders (xc. VI. 6 and 12). 

The Latin dec@nus is late; it occurs, in the astral sense, in Firmicus Maternus, 
c. A.D. 340; in the military sense, in Vegetius, A.D. 386; and in the derived sense 
‘a chief of ten monks’ (whence our ‘dean’), in Jerome, ¢. A.D. 400. Manilius 
(c. A.D. 12) does not use the word; he ferhaps once used decania (neut. plur.), in 
the sense of ‘thirds of a zodiacal sign’ (4. 298); but the verse is hopelessly 
corrupt. Decanus is not a legitimate formation in Latin; (the words most nearly 
analogous are decumanus, septimanus, tertianus, &c., which are derived from the 
ordinals;) it must have been taken over by the Romans from the Greeks. 
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astrology, which professed to be specially ‘ Egyptian’, retained the 
Decani as personal deities, each of whom is operative in a particular 
portion of the Zodiac, three being domiciled in each of the twelve 
‘Signs’.! Other astrologers allowed the personality of the Decani to 
drop out of sight, and used the term merely to signify subdivisions 
of the zodiacal circle. Some assigned the thirty-six subdivisions to 
other astral powers, in substitution for the stellar gods who had been 
their previous occupants. Manilius has a system peculiar to himself, 
by which the thirty-six portions of the Zodiac are assigned to the 
twelve Zodia in succession, as follows :— 


. r fe} 
1. Aries, 30° 2. Taurus, 30 
OOO eee Core en ee 
; ais f E : 
Aries, 10° Taurus, 10° Gemini, ro° Cancer, 10° | Leo, 10°| Virgo, 10°, 
and so on. 


Others assigned the thirty-six subdivisions of the Zodiac to the 
seven planets in succession,—or rather, as they expressed it, to the 
mpocwra of the planets* (i.e. Decani ‘personating’ planet-gods, 
disguised as planets and operating as such, or planet-gods ‘ persona- 
ting’ Decani),° thus :— 

1. Aries, 30° 2. Taurus, 30° 
Ee a 
Mars, 10°| Sun, 10°, Venus, ro® = Mercury, 10° | Moon, ro°| Saturn, 10° 


3. Gemini, 30° 4. Cancer, 30° 
Se ERE eee mmmasnespeg notin gees 
Jupiter, 10° Mars, 10° Sun, 10° Venus, r0°| Mercury, 10°, Moon, 10°, 
and so on. 


This last system, in which the decan-subdivisions of the signs 
were occupied by planetary zpécwra, had a long and prosperous 
career, and passed over into Arabic, Persian, and Indian astrology. 

But these vagaries of a pseudo-science do not directly concern us 
here ; for they were confined to professed astrologers, and the writers 
of the religious and philosophic Hermetica held astrology in slight 
esteem.‘ In the belief of the Egyptians in general, the old national 


+ See Bouché-Leclercq, pp. 229-235 on certain astrological systems described by 
Firmicus (A.D. 340) and Hephaestion (A. D. 379-395). 

* This system also is described by Firmicus. The mpédcwna seem to have been 
already known to Teucer, first century B.c. (Bouché-Leclercq, p. 224, n. 3). 

me Catal. Astrol. Gr., Flor. p. 16: Wepi rev As’ dexavav Kal ray mapavaredddvTwv 
abrots, wal rivos aorépos (i.e. planet) €xaoTos (sc. Sexavds) mpdcwmov pépen Lb. 
p. 18: epi rev mpocwnaw & enéxovarw of ¢' dorépes ev Tois TaY (diay Sexavois. 

‘ There were of course many astrological writings which bore the name of 


Hermes Trismegistus ; but they had little in common with the writings with which 
we are dealing, 
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doctrine of stellar gods lived on into the Hellenistic age, little 
affected by the more elaborate systems of astrological experts ; and 
it is on that indigenous doctrine that the conception of the Decans 
as expounded in Zxc. VI is based. : 

The notions of Egyptian priests of the Hellenistic period concern- 
ing the stellar gods whom the Greeks called Sexavoé are illustrated by 
an inscription of Ombos, dated 145-117 B.c. (Bouché-Leclercq, 
p. 222: Brugsch Zhes. Jnscr, Aeg. 1, p. 135): ‘The stellar gods 
shine after the sun. They move ina circle, succeeding one another ; 
they appear after sunset, at their appointed times, according to the 
seasons. O ye souls of the stars of the gods, who rise to promise 
blessings, cause Ptolemy, son of the Sun, to rise, even as you rise 
yourselves.’ A similar inscription at Tentyra (Brugsch 7. p. 138) 
speaks of ‘the sublime and great and very great gods, the protecting 
stars who follow Sothis in the sky, the rising stars who rise in the 
eastern sky, who grant their protection to the deities of Tentyra, the 
messengers of her Majesty (Isis-Hathor), who exterminate all that 
act against their will, and bestow their protection on the city of 
Tentyra.’ From the stress laid on the ‘rising’ of these deities ‘after 
sunset’, it may perhaps be inferred that the stellar god who rose first 
after sunset was chronocrator for the time being, and that in this way 
each of them in turn was dominant for ten days. It is clear that 
the beings invoked in these inscriptions are not merely items in an 
astronomical system, but are personal and potent gods, who act on 
earthly things according to their will. 

The Egyptian, Coptic, and Greek names of the Decani are given 
by Brugsch, of. ci¢., p. 166. Transliterations of these native names 
occur in Greek and Latin astrological writings. The first Decanus 
of the sign Cancer is Sopdet (the ‘star of Isis’) = Sa6s, the 
dog-star. Figures of these gods in bodily form, as imagined by 
Egyptian priests in the first century A. D., are depicted in the carvings 
of the temple at Tentyra.!_ Portraits of them in Graeco-Roman style 
may be seen in the ‘ Bianchini Planisphere’ (Boll, Sp/aera, ch. 12 
and Taf. V), a marble tablet found at Rome, and assigned to 
the second century 4.p. The outer ring of the circular diagram 
engraved on that tablet contained, when complete, figures of the 
thirty-six Decani in human form; and above the head of each 


1 Brugsch, Zhes. 1; Boll, Sphaera, ch. 10 and Taf. II-IV. The date of these 
carvings seems to be settled beyond doubt; the circular ‘ Zodiacus’ is of the time 
of Augustus, and the rectangular ‘ Zodiacus’, of the time of Nero. 
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Decanus is placed the corresponding planetary rpécwror, in the form 
of the bust of a planet-god. 

In the popular beliefs of Egypt in the Graeco-Roman period, 
various departments of the physical world were thought to be 
specially subject to the influences of the Decani; and the estab- 
lished method of distributing divisions of ¢me among the members 
of a class of astral deities,—Decans, Zodia, or Planets, as the case 
might be,—was imitated in other matters also, Thus, a document 
entitled Tod ‘Epuod pds "AckAymdv 7 Aeyouevy ‘Tepa BiBAos (Pitra, 
Anal. sacra 5. 2, pp. 284-290) assigns to each of the Decans (here 
represented by the planetary zpécwza under which the original 
stellar gods are disguised) a particular kind of precious stone, and 
a particular kind of plant; the magic properties of the stone or 
plant being supposed to be due to the operation of the astral 
deity to whom it is assigned. And again, the human body was 
parted out among the Decans, each of whom was supposed to 
preside over one particular organ or member, and to be prepared 
to heal disease in it when appealed to in due form. A system 
of this kind was known to Celsus, c. a. D. 180 (Origen c. Ce/s, 8. 58): 
OTe pay ev tod. pexpt Tov eAaxictwv éotiv btw SédoTar eLovota, 
pao. tis av e€& dv Aiy’rtioe A€yovow, dt. dpa Tod avOpwirov TO 
copa && Kal tpidxovta dieAnpores daipoves, 7) Geo tiwes aib€pror, eis 
Toraita pepyn veveunpevor, (ot dé Kat word mAElovs A€yovtw),! adXos 
ado ti adrod vépew emitétaxtat. Kal TOv datpovwv tcacr Ta dvopara 
erixupio puovy, worep Xvovpyv, kal Xvaxoupynv, kat Kvar, kat Sexar, 
kat Buov, cal “Epov, kai “EpeBiov, Kai “Papavdp, cat ‘Pevavoop,? doa 
te dAXa TH €avtdv yAdoon dvopdfovar’ Kai dy émikadodvTes adbtovs 
idvra TOV pepov Ta 7abyputa. The ‘daemons or aetherial gods’ 
of whom Celsus speaks are the Egyptian Decans; though he does 
not seem to have been aware that they were stars or star-groups. 
He must have met with some book in which the human body was 
divided into thirty-six parts, and each part was assigned to its 
special Decan, who, when invoked by name, would heal disease 
in it. The outlandish forms of the Egyptian god-names were 


} The ‘much more numerous’ deities among whom some people distributed the 
parts of the body were probably the Liturgi. Cf. Pést’s Sophia, cap. 132, C. 
Schmidt, p. 224, where it is said of the 365 Liturgi by whom the human body is 
fashioned in the womb that ‘each of them fashions one member (éAos)’. 

? The corresponding Egyptian names in Bouché-Leclercq’s list of Decani 
(p. 232 f.) are Anum, xar-knum, Smat, Si-het, Biu, Arat, Hre-ua (according to 
Boll, Sphaera, p. 177, Hri-ib-uia or Her-ab-ua), Remen-hare. 
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doubtless thought, by the Greeks who used them, to add a magic 
efficacy to the prayer. 

Diodorus, 2. 30. 6, in his description of the astral doctrine 
of ‘the Chaldaeans in Babylon’, speaks of certain stellar gods called 
PovXaior Geot, in whom we may recognize the Egyptian Decani under 
another name. The Chaldaeans, he says, ascribe supreme importance 
to the five planet-stars, which they call épynveis (i. e. interpreters 
of the purposes of the gods). td 8& tiv rovrwov dopiy A€yovar 
retdx$at tpidxovra (e& add, Letronne) dorépas, obs mpocayopevovor 
BovdAatous Feovs* tovtwv dé rovs péev tplces tovs brép yav térous epopar, 
tors 8 ypioes trois tro [riv] yy, ta Kar’ dvOpdrous exieKxorotvras ! 
dpa Kal Ta Kara Tov ovpavov cupPBaivovra’ bia 8 Ayepdv Séxa mép- 
trecOar Tov pev avw mpos Tors KdtTw Kabamtep dyyeAov Eva TOV 
aorépwv, tov 8 bro yhv mpos Tors avw martw dpotws &va. Over 
these (thirty-six) gods preside (xup/ovs eivai pacr) twelve other gods, 
viz. the twelve Signs of the Zodiac. 

The statement that the BovAato. Oeoi ‘are posted de/ow the course 
of the planets’ must be an error, either of Diodorus himself or of the 
copyists. ‘The true account may have been that these stellar gods 
are posted in the outermost sphere, or (as in Zwc. VI) immediately 
below it, but are subject or subordinate to the planets. If so, the 
authority followed by Diodorus differed in this respect from the 
writer of Zxc. VI (who makes the planets subordinate to the Decani), 
and agreed more nearly with the doctrine of planetary zpocw7a 
operative in the Decan-divisions of the Zodiac. 

According to the MSS. the number of the ‘ Counsellors’ is 
thirty. But we are afterwards told that ‘every ten days one of 
those above is sent as a messenger to those below’ (i. e. disappears), 
‘and one of those below the earth is sent as a messenger to those 
above’ (i.e. reappears) ; and it clearly follows from this that their 
number must be equal to the number of ten-day periods in the year, 
i. e. that it must be thirty-six,?, and consequently, that e€ must be 
inserted after rpidxovra.2 The ‘messenger sent to those below 
the earth’ must be the stellar god who approaches the sun so 

1 In Zxc. VI. 6, the Decani are called éricxora Tov mavTés. 

2 The year may be reckoned for this purpose at 360 days, the five additional 
days being disregarded. 

5 Boll, Sphaera, p. 337, doubts this, and considers it at least equally probable 
that thirty (the Aapmpol dorépes) is the right number, and that 5éxa is a mistake for 
dwdexa. (30X12 = 360.) But the number thirty-six is confirmed by the fact that 


the BovAator: Geoi are said to be subject to the twelve Zodza. Thirty servants could 
not be assigned to twelve masters by any symmetrical arrangement. 
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closely as to become invisible; and if there were thirty-six of them, 
following one another along the sun’s path, and occupying equal 
spaces, one would thus disappear every ten days. The ‘ messenger 
sent from below’ is the stellar god who becomes visible again after 
having been for a time obscured by the sun’s light. 

‘Half of them watch over the regions above the earth, and the 
other half, the regions below the earth’; i.e. a/ any given moment 
of the night, half of the stellar gods are above the horizon, and 
the other half below it. But every forty minutes, one of them sets 
in the west, and another rises in the east; so that in the course 
of the night, all of them are at some time visible, except the 
few (some six at most) who are nearest to the sun during the 
current decad. This must have been the view of Diodorus’ in- 
formant; though it may be doubted whether Diodorus himself 
clearly understood it. 

The gods of the twelve zodiacal Signs are xvpior of the thirty-six 
‘Counsellors’. This agrees with the Graeco-Egyptian method of 
distributing the Decans among the Signs, three to each ; though it 
differs from the doctrine of Zac. VI, according to which the Decani 
are masters of all other astral powers. 

On the whole, the ‘ Chaldaean’ doctrine of BovAator Geo’ described 
by Diodorus so closely resembles the Graeco-Egyptian doctrine of 
Decani, that the two must certainly be connected. There were 
in the time of Diodorus two schools of astrology, one called 
‘Egyptian ’, and the other ‘Chaldaean’. Both systems were ulti- 
mately based on beliefs and practices which had originated in 
Babylonia, but had been imported from Babylonia into Egypt ; both 
alike had been developed and elaborated in Ptolemaic Egypt, 
and were in reality Graeco-Egyptian. They agreed in their main 
principles, and differed only in details,—chiefly, it seems, in the 
fact that astrologers of the ‘Chaldaean’ school attached more 
importance to the planets, whereas those of the ‘ Egyptian’ school 
attached more importance to the Zodiac and its subdivisions. Now 
Diodorus was in Egypt in 20 B.c.; and he probably got his 
account of the Chaldaean astral system from an astrologer of 
the ‘Chaldaean’ school in Egypt. But even if he got it directly 
or indirectly from Babylonia, it might none the less include 
Egyptian elements ; for by his time the Graeco-Egyptian astrology 
had spread to other countries, and the writings of ‘Nechepso and 
Petosiris’ were doubtless studied in Babylonia as well as in Egypt. 
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There is no reason then to be surprised at finding the Egyptian 
Decani included, under the name of BovAatou Geoi, in a professedly 
‘Chaldaean’ system of this period; and the mention of these 
deities by Diodorus is no proof that the conception of the 
Decani was indigenous in Babylonia. On the other hand, there 
is evidence that this conception, or at least something out of 
which it could be evolved without any large alteration, had existed 
from ancient times in Egypt. 

§ I, év Tots éptmpoobey yevikots Aeyors. Either eumpoo ev or yevixols 
seems superfluous. If yevxots is sound, it is to be presumed that 
£xc. VI is one of the dre€oduKol Noyou. 

6 kupidtatos Tdvtwv Adyos Kal Kopupatdtatos obros (adds MS.) dy ein. 
Cf. Corp. XVI. 1a: péyav cou (rodrov) tov Adyov . . . Stereppdpyy, 
Tavtwv Tov drwy dorep Koppiy Kal Sxduvnpa. Compare also the 
first sentence of Asc?. Lat, and the title TéXevos Adyos borne by the 
Greek original of AscZ. Lad. 

od (ed MS.) 8€ voei[otrws|. Cf. Corp. 1. 20: odk env cor voety ;—: 
ovrws may have come either from the preceding otros, or from the 
following ovtws BovAopai ce voetv. 

§ 3. CE)bapev . . , meptextixdy tov dmrdvtwy evar c@pa. This cdua 
is the outermost sphere. 

émd S€ tov KUKAov Tod odpatos ToUTouls| TeTAXPar Tos TpidKkovta Ef 
Sexavous, pécous Tod (rod) mavtds KUkNou (Kat) Tod LwSiaxod. The 
circle of the wepuextixdy oGua could not be called 6 was xvkXos, ‘the 
whole circle’; but it might be called 6 rot ravrds KvAos, ‘ the circle 
of the universe’. I have therefore written rod (rod) wavrds Kixdov. 

According to the cosmology popularized by the Stoics, and com- 
monly accepted in the time of the Roman empire, all the fixed stars 
are at the same distance from the earth, and the sphere in which 
they are situated is the outermost sphere of the universe. If that 
view were adopted, it would follow that the Zodiac (a band or zone 
consisting of twelve groups of fixed stars) and the Decans (fixed 
stars or star-groups in or near the Zodiac) are situated in that same 
sphere. But the writer of “xc. VI conceives the structure of the 
universe differently. According to him, there is an outermost sphere 
(70 repextixov TOY érdvTwv cdma); there is a ‘ zodiacal circle’, which 
is not situated in the outermost sphere, but is at some distance 
below it (i.e. nearer to the earth); and the Decans float in aether 
below the outermost sphere and above the Zodiac. His descrip- 
tion appears to be bas on adiagram drawn on the flat; this may 
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account for the fact that, in speaking of the outermost sphere, he 
uses the word xvxAos, and not ogatpa. The diagram which he had 
before him must have represented a section of the universe in the 
plane of the zodiacal circle, and must have been something like that 
which is here appended. He does not mention the obliquity of the 
zodiac, and there is nothing to show that he distinguished the 
‘zodiacal circle’ from the equator. 


A, circle of the outermost sphere 
B, the 36 Decans 

C, circle of the Zodiac 

DE, circles of the seven planets 
F, the earth 


In this paragraph the writer indicates the positions of two classes of 
fixed stars, viz. (1) the thirty-six Decans, and (2) the stars of which 
the Zodiac is composed, but says nothing about the position of the 
rest of the fixed stars. Where did he suppose the rest of them to be 
situated? They might conceivably be located (r) in the outermost 
sphere, or (2) in the inner sphere in which the Zodiac lies, or (3) to- 
gether with the Decans, in the space between those two spheres. In 
§ 12, we are told that those fixed stars which are called Liturgi 
péporvtar év TH aidépr aiwpovpevor, i.e. doubtless in the same inter- 
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mediate space in which the Decans are situated ; and it is probable 
that the writer would have said the same of the ‘nameless stars’ 
spoken of in § 14. His view then appears to be that the stars of 
the Zodiac (and possibly some other star-groups) are fixed in a 
certain inner sphere, and that the Decani and Liturgi, and other 
fixed stars also, float in aether in the space between that sphere and 
the outermost sphere; but that no stars are situated in the outer- 
most sphere. 

As to the position of the Great Bear (§ 13), we are told only that 
it is situated xara pécov rod Cwdiaxod, i.e. near the axis of heaven ; 
and as nothing is said about its distance from the earth, we do not 
know whether the writer located it in the same inner sphere as the 
Zodiac, or in the space between the two spheres. 

In § 17, it seems to be implied that the fixed stars in general are 
divided into two classes, called respectively dorépes and dorpa, and 
that the dorépes float free (é€v rd otpave aiwpovpevor), presumably in 
that intermediate space in which the Decans float, whereas the aorpa 
are fixed in a celestial sphere (éyxe(uera ev 76 odpatt Tod otpavod), i. e. 
presumably in that inner sphere in which the Zodiac lies. But there is 
reason to think that § 17 was not written by the author of the /e//us. 

§ 4. & . .) Toupdepopévous tots mAdvnor kat ivoduvapety TH Tod 
Tavtos dopa kata Td évaddag tois émrd!, In the preceding clauses, 
the writer has been speaking of the ositions of the heavenly bodies ; 
he here goes on to speak of their movements. This distinct topic 
ought to be introduced by a fresh sentence; and it is most likely 
that something has been lost before cvpdepopevors. 

The words ovpdepopevors . . . tots émtad are unintelligible. 
According to the MS., the writer says that the Decans move together 
with the planets (cuudepopevors rots rAdvnot). But he cannot have 
said that! The wAdvyres (‘wanderers’) are so called just because 
their movements afer from the movement of the fixed stars, among 
which the Decans are included. Perhaps rots zAdavnor may be 
a misplaced doublet of rots érra below. If we assume that kat 
icodvvapety, as well as rots wAdvnot, has been inserted here by error, 
we get the reading cupdepopévors TH Tod ravtds popd. This reading 
is at any rate less obviously impossible than that of the MS. But 
what is meant by # rod zavtés dopd? These words would most 


1 Bouché-Leclercq, Astrol. gr., p, 233, n. 3, alters Tots mAdynor into Tots dwdavéat, 
But as the Decans are themselves dmAaveis dorépes, we should rather have expected 
Tois dAAaS amAavEdt, 
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naturally mean the movement of the outermost sphere (cf. rod (rod) 
ravros kkAov in §§ 3 and 4); but perhaps they might also be taken 
to mean the movement of the fixed stars. It might be said with 
truth that the Decans (being themselves fixed stars) move with the 
same velocity as the other fixed stars. Whether the writer held that the 
outermost sphere (which is invisible) moves with the same angular 
velocity as the fixed stars (which are situated below it), we do not 
know ; on that subject he tells us only that the outermost sphere 
moves more swiftly than the planets, and that it would move still 
more swiftly than it does, if it were not held back by the Decans. 

kal igoduvapety [tH Tod mavtds popd] Kara Td évahdaf tots éwrd, 
Taken in connexion with the context, these words are inexplicable ; 
but apart from the context, it is possible to make sense of them, 
if we cut out rH Tod ravrds dopa, and write Kal icodvvapety Kara 
rd évadAdE rots éxrd (or Kal rots rAdVnoW icodvvapety Kara TO évadAdE). 
The Decans ‘have equal power with the planets by way of inter- 
change’; that is, they take on themselves the functions which 
primarily belong to the planets; they act on sublunar things as 
if they were planets. ‘This may be taken as referring to the 
astrological doctrine of planetary zpdécwra. 

The statement that the Decans ‘have equal power with the 
planets’ cannot however have been written by the author of 
Lxc. V1; for it is contradicted in § 9, where we are told that the 
planets are subject to the Decans. Moreover, it would be out of 
place in a passage in which the writer is speaking only of the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, and not of their influence on 
terrestrial things, with which he first begins to deal in § 7. It 
seems then that kat icodvvapety Kata 7O évaddGE trols éExtd must be 
a marginal note written by some one who was thinking of the 
Tpdcwra. 

kara. TO evahAdE is equivalent to kar’ évaAdaynv, and means either 
‘ alternately’ or ‘interchangeably ’. 

kal Td prev Teprextikdy éméxely oapa,... emomeddSew Sé tods éwrd 
addous KUkdous. The ‘seven other circles’ are the orbits of the 
seven planets; but the orbit of each planet is regarded as a sort 
of revolving wheel-rim in which the planet is fixed, and by which 
the planet is carried round. The writer does not tell us where 


* Liddell and Scott give ‘ crosswise’ as one of the meanings of évaAAdé, referring 
to Ar. Nd. 983, ot8 icxew 7d 768’ évaddag. But the word cannot mean ‘at an 
inclination to another thing’, and cannot be intended to refer to the oblique angle 
at which the ‘ zodiacal circle’ or ecliptic cuts the equator. 
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the planets are located; (that must have been explained in the 
earlier dialogue to which he refers in § 2 ;) but it is to be presumed 
that they move in seven concentric circles situated between the 
‘zodiacal circle’ and the earth. 

He knows that the planets travel round the earth more slowly 
than the fixed stars do; and he assumes (on what grounds, I do 
not know,) that the outermost sphere moves more swiftly than 
the planets,—perhaps with the same angular velocity as the fixed 
stars below it. The Decans, who are (subject to the supreme 
God) the rulers of the whole universe, exert a controlling influence 
both on the movement of the outermost sphere above them and on 
the movements of the planets below them, restraining the former, 
and urging on the latter. 

€oxatov yap av Ay [ev] (ro taxer) THs popas (tH dopa MS.) adtd 
Kal’ aitd ov (€v MS.) [td wéoxew!. The meaning must be, ‘the 
outermost sphere would move with extreme velocity if it were left 
to itself’, i. e. if it were not retarded by the action of the Decans. 
But to express this meaning, it seems necessary to alter ev ry popa 
into tG raxer THs popas. The meaningless 7d wacyew of the MS. 
may be a misplaced corruption of 76 raxeu. 

[omep ov dvdykn| [adtobs Kweicbar kat Tod mavrds|. adiro’s. . . 
mayvtds has probably come by duplication from (atrots) kuweioGat 
Tov (rod) mavros KvKAov above. I can make nothing of dozep oty 
dvayky. 

((§ 13. 63d B€ Todtous éotlvy  Kadounévy dpktos «.t..)) This 
section is certainly out of place where it stands in the MSS., 
between an account of the Liturgi (§ 12) and a mention of the 
unnamed stars (§ 14). If it formed part of the document at all, 
the most suitable position for it seems to be that in which I have 
placed it. 

It deals with the movements of the heavenly bodies, which is the 
topic discussed in § 4. The Decans control those movements ; 
and in discharging this function, they employ the Bear as their 
instrument. 

kata péoov Tod fwSiaxod. The Bear is situated near the North 
Pole, round which it revolves at a short distance; and the North 
Pole is situated ‘over against the middle of the zodiacal circle’. 
That is to say, the North Pole is at the apex of a cone, the base 
of which is the zodiacal circle. (The obliquity of the ecliptic is 
ignored; or in other words, the zodiacal circle is identified with 
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the equator.) The Decans are ranged in an outer circle concentric 
with the zodiacal circle, and in the same plane with it ; the Bear is 
therefore centrally situated with respect to the Decans, though 
not in the same plane with them ; it is approximately equidistant from 
all of them. 7d rovrovs means ‘subject to the Decans’, not 
‘situated below them in space’. 

Zxouca avtifuyoy érépay imép Kepadss. The érépa (dpxros) is the 
Little Bear. In the Planisphaerium reproduced ‘aus Vaticanus 
gr. 1087’ in Boll, Sphaera, Tafel I, the two Bears are depicted 
moving round the Pole on opposite sides of it, and are so placed 
that, if we assume the Great Bear to be walking on level ground, 
the Little Bear appears to be vertically above the Great Bear 
(irép xeadjs), with back downward and feet upward. 

tadrns [perv]  evépyerd gor Kabdrep afovos, x.t.d. Cf. Corp. II. 7, 
ris yap dpkrovs tavras «.7.\., and the passages in the Mithraic 
Apathanatismos (‘ Mithrasliturgie’) which are quoted in vol. ii, p. 97. 

In a magic incantation (Pap. mag. Par. i. 1279), the heading of 
which is dpxrixy (sc. mpaéis) mdvta mowtoa, the Great Bear is 
invoked thus: émixadotpal oe tiv peyiorny Svvapw thy ev TO 
otpavG (adAou’ tiv év TH apxtw) iwd Kupiov Geod Teraypéevnvy eri TO 
otpepew Kpatard yeipt Tov tepov moAov.' Lb. 1301: dpkre, Ged peylorn, 
dpxovea otpavod, Bacirevovoa rodov, adotépwv treptaryn, KadrA.heyy7 
(-yés?) Ged, ororxeiov adpOaprov, ovoTnpa Tod TavTos, Tavpeyyis 
appovia (rod) tav dAwv aeniuvw tAWOiov,” 7» ext Tod TOAOV eherToaa, 
nv 6 Kipios Geds erage Kparaia yep orpépeww Tov iepov mdAov. 

évepyovons Sé€ thy (rod) Lw(o)pdpou KUKdou (mepipopdy), Is the 
Bear situated in the outermost sphere, or in the inner sphere in 
which the zodiacal circle lies, or (like the Decans) in the space 
between those two spheres? In any case, the meaning is that 
the Bear, working in subordination to the Decans, moves the frame- 
work in which the fixed stars are contained, and makes it rotate. 
The writer appears to hold that the constellations of the Zodiac, 
though not all the fixed stars, are fastened to this framework, and 
that even those stars which are not fastened to it move together with it. 


1 This appears to be based on a passage in iambic metre: cé tiv peylotny Tov 


év ovpave U— | Y—U— wu bd Be08 TeTaypévny | orpépew KparaG xetpi TOY Lepoy 
méAov. 

* This probably means ‘ bright-shining coadjustment of the ordered group of the 
seven planets’, ‘The seven vowels were often used to represent the seven planets; 


and the seven stars of the Bear are, I think, here identified with the seven planets, 
or assumed to be under the charge of the same star-gods; they are, so to speak, 
mpoowna of the planets, 
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( . .) mapa8iBodca 7s may todto amd per [ris] vuetds Hepa, amd 
(3°) jpépas vuxri, What was the substantive to which zapaddotca 
belonged? Wachsmuth writes rapadiSodca(v), making the participle 
agree with tiv tod Cwopdpov xixdAov (repupopay). But that is not 
quite satisfactory. The immediate cause of the change from night 
to day and from day to night is, not the movement of the Zodiac, 
but the diurnal movement of the sun. It might be said that the 
diurnal ‘movement of the sun is caused by the movement of the 
Zodiac, which carries the sun along with it (the retardation of the 
sun, which is too slight to be perceptible from day to day, being 
neglected); but that could hardly be tacitly assumed. It is 
probable therefore that a passage dealing with the movement 
of the sun (and the other planets) has been lost before zapa- 
ddotca. 

§ 6, ovre yap emexdpevor tov Spdpov ornpiLouvow ovte KwAudpevor 
dvarodiLovow. Planets sometimes ‘stand still’ and ‘go backward’ ; 
(see note on Asc/. Lat. I, 13, ‘stationes praefinitas cursu(u)mque 
commutationes’;) but none of the fixed stars are subject to these 
7a0y. In this respect then the Decans differ from the planets alone, 
and not from ‘the other stars’ in general; and for that reason, 
something like (dep macyovow of rAdvytes) Ought to follow after 
dvatrodilovew. 

GAN 0b8€ phy 'Smd Tod pwtds Tod jAiou cKémovtat!, dmep mdcxouci 
ot Gddou dotépes. The Decans ‘are not hidden (?) by the light of 
the sun, as the other stars are’. There must be some blunder here. 
No one could be so blind to obvious facts as to suppose that there 
are thirty-six stars or star-groups which remain visible in full daylight. 
The writer ought to have mentioned some zaos from which the 
Decans are exempt, but to which other fixed stars are subject ; but 
what could that zé@os be? Possibly his view may have been that 
the stars in general act on things below only while they are visible, 
and that their operation is suspended during the daylight, but that 
the Decans, unlike the other stars, act at all times, whether they are 
visible or not. That might be expressed by writing something like 
odd? piv txd Tod pwrds Tod HAlov oKemdmeno! (drogTEpotvTaL THs 
Suvdpews), Grep TaaxXovew of dAXow GoTEpes, 

mepie(p)xovtar To vuxOnpépw 73 wav. Each of the Decans, in the 
course of twenty-four hours, traverses a complete circle parallel to 
and not far distant from the equator. 

§ 8. trav (uev yap) KaBokikds mévrov cupBadvtar H evépycta (TH 
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évepye(a MSS.) amd todrwv éotiv, Events which affect men in the 
mass are produced by the immediate action of the Decans. It is to 
be inferred from § g that the writer added that events which befall an 
individual man are produced by the action of the planets; but the 
passage containing the latter statement, which must have followed § 8 
and preceded § 9, has disappeared. 

§ g. [Et te mpds todrors vdqoor|. This appears to be a wrongly 
placed doublet of éri 5 zpos tovtous (ado) vonoov in § rt zHitZ, 

od voets Kal eis Has Thy (twa MSS.) éxetvwr pOdvew évépyeray, 7Tot 
ba (viets F) adradv 80 exelvwy (évepyoupévny); Since the planets are 
subject to the Decans, even those events of which the planets are the 
immediate authors (viz. those which befall this or that man as an 
individual) result from the working of the Decans. In such events 
then, the Decans work on us through the planets, which they employ 
as their instruments. 

((§ 11.)) kat eis thy yy omeppariLoucw [| (évepyetas) Twas (k. €. T. 
y. om, &s Kkadodar tdvas MSS.) ... (as) ((kadodow ot moddot Saipovas)). 
tavas is not Greek. It might conceivably be a transliteration of some 
Egyptian word ; but it is more likely that the reading of the MSS. is 
a corruption of something written in good Greek. The context 
suggests that the Hermetist is here speaking of daemons; and I 
have accordingly written évepyefas twds . . . Gs xadodow ot rodXol 
daiuovas. The so-called ‘daemons’ are, as we are told in § 10, 
évepyecac Of the Decans. We may suppose that a copyist, having 
twas tas ev before him, overlooked twds, and began to write tas 
pev, but having got as far as ra, noticed and corrected his mistake, 
and thus produced rawas; and that a later transcriber retained the a 
and omitted the «. 

The words xat eis rijv yjv seem intended to contrast this mode of 
action of the Decans with their action on the planets. The ‘daemons’ 
operate only in the sublunar world. 

§ 10. Tis (8 av) adrots ein, & matep, 6 Tod cdpatos tUmos; In the 
traditional text, avrots refers to the beings spoken of in § 9, viz. the 
Decans. But Tat could have no reason for asking ‘what is the bodily 
shape of the Decans?’ The Decans are stars or star-groups; their 
bodies are visible to us, and it was commonly taken as a known fact 
that the bodies of all stars are spherical. On the other hand, the 
question ‘what is the bodily shape of the daemons?’ is one that might 
well be asked; and we find Hermes speaking of the bodies of 
daemons in his reply. It may be considered certain then that atrots 
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means tots daiwoow, and consequently, that § 10 was preceded by 
some mention of daemons. And as we have concluded that daemons 
were spoken of in § 11, the best way to make sense of the passage is 
to put § 11 before § ro. 

[tovrous ody] [[kadodow of moddol Saipovas.|] I assume that the 
words kadodew of roddol daiuovas were wrongly transposed to this 
place from the end of § 11, and that, after the transposition had 
taken place, rovrous ofv was inserted by way of an endeavour to make 
sense. 

[[odde yap iSisy ri eot. yévos 1d Tay Sapdvey.]] The reply of 
Hermes to Tat’s question cannot have begun with these words. But 
if we put them after omep pets, and write gyovo. and xwodvrae in 
place of exovres and xwovpevor, we get a perfectly satisfactory sense. 
‘What is the bodily shape of the so-called daemons?’ ‘They have 
no bodies, nor have they souls ; ((for they are not a distinct race of 
living beings,)) they are merely forces put in action by the Decans.’ 
(As to evépyetat cior, Cf. Corp. XVI. 13: daipovos yap otaia évéepyea.) 

The writer rejects the doctrine, taught by the author of Corp. XVI 
and some of the other Hermetists, that physical processes in the 
sublunar world are worked by personal agents called daemons. The 
only personal agents (other than men and the supreme God) that he 
recognizes are the star-gods; and he refuses to regard as persons the 
évepyeat put forth by the star-gods. His attitude in this respect 
resembles that of the writer of Zwe. III. 

It is not clear how those evépyevas ‘which men call daemons’ are 
to be distinguished from the other évépyevac which have been spoken 
of in §§ 8 and 9. We have been told that there are xafodrkat 
évépyevat, in which the Decans work on the sublunar world directly 
and immediately, and (eidicat) évépyecar, in which they work by means 
of the planets. It would seem that the évépyea which men call 
daemons must be another sort of eidicai évépyerar; but what sort? 
The effects of the évépyevar previously spoken of seem to be events in 
the external world, by which men are affected only from without ; 
perhaps then the daemon-évépyevat may be forces which act directly 
and immediately on the man’s own body, and through his body, on 
his soul also, thus influencing his will and actions. On the operation 
of daemons within the human soul, see Cor. IX. 3. 

§ 12. ett Kat (dAdov) ev odpavd epdpevor dotépes "yevvOow 
(ot Kadovpevor) [Gro]Aevroupy(oi), ots Kal Omnpéras Kal otpatidtas 
€xouewv, yevvoow is meaningless, and must have been wrongly 


| adtots, 
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substituted for some other verb, such as dxodovbotow or meBap- 
xodow. [See Addenda in vol. iv. ] 

The word SzoXerovpyoé does not occur elsewhere ; and the true 
reading is doubtless Aeroupyo/. (iro may have resulted from the 
blunder of a copyist who began to write tanpéra: here.) Aevrovpyot 
was a term used to denote certain stars or star-gods subordinate to 
the Decans. On the Liturgi, see Bouché-Leclercq Asi. gr. p. 217. 
As to their number, authorities differ. According to Martianus 
Capella 2. 200, there are seven Liturgi to each Sign of the Zodiac, 
i.e. eighty-four in all According to a system mentioned by 
Firmicus Maternus, there are three Liturgi to each Decan, i. e. nine 
to each Sign, and 108 in all.?. In the Fists Sophia (see C. Schmidt, 
Kopt.-gnost. Schriften 1, index, s.v. Nevrovpyds), we are told that there 
are 365 Liturgi (i.e. one for each day of the year), and that they are 
the agents by whom the human body is fashioned in the womb, and 
by whom the process of incarnating human souls is carried out. 

Are the Liturgi of a given Decan identical with the rapavaréAXovres 
of that Decan? (Cf. the title Ilept trav As’ Sexavav Kal Tév tapava- 
te\XOvrwv aitois, Cat. Cod. Astrol. gr., Flor. p. 16.) The mapavaréd- 
Novres are conspicuous stars, situated in any part of the celestial 
sphere north or south of the Zodiac, which rise simultaneously with 
a given star in the Zodiac, or with a given subdivision of the Zodiac. 
It would be natural to regard the stars which rise simultaneously with 
a Decan as subordinates employed in executing his commands. 

eg dv at (kal MSS.) kata tas xdpas pOopat yivovrar tav d&Awv 
epwixwv [Cdov]. The writer’s view appears to be that the Liturgi 
execute the will of the Decans by acting on beasts, and thereby 
indirectly affecting the interests of men. A cattle-plague and a swarm 
of locusts would be instances of the action of the Liturgi. These are 
arotehéopata KkafoAucd, and in that respect correspond to the Aros, 
Aowpoi, &c., which are attributed to the Decans in § 8. It seems 
strange that the working of the Liturgi should be so narrowly 
limited ; but if the writer ascribed any other function to them, the 
passage in which he did so has been lost. 

It is to be noted that both the Decans and the Liturgi are thought 


Those who reckoned them thus can hardly have connected them closely with 
the Decans; foz the seven Liturgi could not be symmetrically distributed among 
the three Decans of the Sign. The number seven suggests rather that these people 
considered them to be subordinates of the Planets. 

2 Firm. Mat. Math. 2. 4. 4: ‘Quidam ... terna numina decanis singulis 
applicarunt, quos munifices appellandos esse voluerunt, id est liturgos, ita ut per 


signa singula novem possint munifices inveniri, ut ternis munificibus decani singuli 
praeferantur.’ 
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of chiefly, if not solely, as maleficent. It is true that in § rr the 
daemon-évépyeva: of the Decans are said to be in part owripro1, as 
well as in part dAcOpudtarar; but the instances given of the xafoArKa 
évepynpata of Decans and Liturgi are calamities. The stars were 
held to be instruments of ciwappévy ; and it was commonly thought 
that eiuapyevy is a maleficent power, and that the salvation of man 
consists in escape from ¢iwappévy, i.e. from the dominance of astral 
influences. 

§ 14. peta 8€ todrous (tavtqy MSS.) éorlv &Ados Xopds dotépwy. 
The writer knows that in his own time the whole extent of the sky 
has been mapped out by astronomers, and that every visible star, if 
not distinguished by an individual name, has at least been included 
in this or that constellation. But he knows that this systematic 
mapping of the stars is recent ; and he assumes that, in the time 
of the prehistoric Hermes, most of the constellations were still 
nameless. 

dAXos xopds acrépwv. Cf. Ps.-Plato, Hpi. 982 E: wopetay 8€ kat 
Xopetav ravtwv xopov KadNiotnv Kal peyahompererTarny XopevovTa TATL 
tots wou. To déov amoteXciv. Philo frequently uses 7} tov aorépwv 
xope‘a in an astrological connexion (De Adbrah. 17. 77). 

According to the MSS., these nameless stars are placed pera 
tavryy, i.e. after the Great Bear. But it seems clear that § 13, in 
which the Bear is spoken of, has been wrongly inserted here, and 
that the mention of the ‘ other stars’ (§ 14) ought to follow that of 
the Liturgi (§ 12). If so, the original reading must have been pera 
tovrovs, and rovrovs must have been altered into ravrny after the 
insertion of § 13. 

§ 15. Kdtwlev S€ THs cednvns eEioly Erepor dotepes POaprTot x.T.X. 
These perishable stars are the shooting stars or meteors. Cf. Arist. 
Meteor. 1. 4, 341 b, where they are called ot d:abeovres aorepes and of 
doxodyres dorépes Suatrew, and are said to result from dvafvpiacrs of 
dry vapour from the earth. Aristotle says that xatw tadra oeAnvys 
ylyverau (3424 30). See also Sen. Wat. quaest, 1, 1 and 7. 23. 

mapakohouvlypata dvta THs pucews, The writer has adopted this 
notion from the Stoics, who made use of the word rapaxoAovOyors in 
their endeavours to show that the existence of noxious things was 
not inconsistent with their belief in the beneficent providence of 
God. Gellius 7. 1.7: ‘Chrysippus (in libro wept zpovotas quarto) 
tractat consideratque ... ef ai rv dvOpdrwv vor Kata pvow yivovTat, 
id est, (si) natura ipsa rerum, vel providentia quae compagem hanc 
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mundi et genus hominum fecit, morbos quoque et debilitates et 
aegritudines corporum, quas patiuntur homines, fecerit. Existimat 
autem non fuisse hoc principale naturae consilium, ut faceret homines 
morbis obnoxios, nunquam enim hoc convenisse naturae auctori 
parentique omnium rerum bonarum, “Sed cum multa” inquit 
“atque magna gigneret pareretque aptissima et utilissima, alia 
quoque simul adgnata sunt incommoda, his ipsis, quae faciebat, 
cohaerentia ;” eaque (non) per naturam, sed per sequellas quasdam 
necessarias facta dicit, quod ipse appellat xara wapaxoAovnow. Cf. 
M. Aurel. 6. 44: «i 8& px) éBovdedoavto (of Oeot) kar’ iSiav rept enor, 
mepl ye Tov Kowav rdvtws éBovdeicavTo, ofs Kat’ émakohovOnow Kal 
radra ovpBalvovra domdlerOar Kat orépyew dpeihw. The phrase kar’ 
éraxohovOnow occurs again in a similar connexion in M. Aurel. 
g. 28. 

§ 16. tav kadoupévwy kopntav. Comets are discussed by Aristotle, 
Meteor. 1. 6, 342 b, and by Seneca, Vat. guaest. lib. 7. Seneca 
refers to Posidonius on this subject; and it is probable that what 
Posidonius wrote about comets had been transmitted to the writer of 
Exc. VI also. 

Tov Témov éxovow bd Tov KUkNov Tov Tod HAiov. This is a vague 
statement ; but the writer’s view appears to be that the comets are 
permanently existing bodies, more or less similar to planets,’ and 
that in ordinary times they are situated a little below (i.e. nearer to 
the earth than) the orbit of the sun (which, according to the 
commonly received opinion, was the fourth of the seven ‘circles 
of the planets’), and so close to the sun itself that the sun’s light 
makes them invisible to us.?- But occasionally one of them sallies 
forth from that position, moves in some direction to a part of the sky 
more remote from the sun, and so becomes visible. After a time, it 
returns to its former position near the sun, and is thenceforth again 
invisible as before (rdAw iro tov KiKdov eAOdvres Tod HAiov ddaveis 
pevovow). It seems that ‘the circle of the sun’ must here mean the 
sun itself, and not the sun’s orbit; for if the comet were close to 
some part of the sun’s orbit, but distant from the sun, it would not 
be hidden. 


? Seneca holds this opinion, and maintains it against others who thought otherwise. 
® Cf. Sen, Wat. guaest. 7. 20. 4: ‘ Multos cometas non videmus, quod obscurantur 
tadiis solis, quo deficiente quondam cometen adparuisse, quem sol vicinus texerat 
Posidonius tradit. Saepe autem cum occidit sol, sparsi ignes non procul ab eo 
videntur : videlicet ipsa stella (i.e. the head or nucleus of the comet) sole per- 


funditur et ideo adspici non potest, com[et]ae autem (i.e. the tail) radios solis 
effugiunt. 
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ev Th dmndudty pavévres (&AXor), GAAor (GAXa MSS.) 8€ ev 7O Popped 
«td. Cf. Sen. Wat. guaest, 7.11.1: ‘illud inprimis praesumendum 
est, cometas non in una parte coeli adspici nec in signifero tantum 
orbe, sed tam in ortu quam in occasu, frequentissime tamen circa 
septemtrionem.’ Jd. 7. 12. 8: ‘Stellis (i.e. planets) intra signiferum 
cursus est, hunc premunt gyrum: at cometae ubique cernuntur.’ 

§ 17. [dorépes 82 dotpav Siapopdy exouow x.7.4.] Cf. Macrobius, 
Comm. in Somn, Scip., i. 14. 21: nunc uideamus quae sint haec duo 
nomina quorum pariter meminit (Cicero) cum dicit guae sidera et 
stellas uocatis.. . . sunt sted/ae quidem singulares, ut erraticae quinque 
et ceterae quae non admixtae aliis solae feruntur, sidera uero quae 
in aliquod signum stellarum plurium conpositione formantur, ut 
Aries Taurus Andromeda Perseus vel Corona, et quaecumque uariarum 
genera formarum in caelum recepta creduntur, sic et apud Graecos 
adornp et dorpov diuersa significant et dorjp stella una est, dorpov 
signum stellis coactum, quod nos sidus uocamus.’ Cicero appears to 
owe this distinction to Posidonius ; cf. Arius Didymus in Diels, 
Doxogr. p. 466. 

The Hermetist’s words imply that, besides the stars of which 
the dorpa (i.e. the known constellations) are composed, there are 
other stars which do not form part of any dorpoy, and that he limits 
the term dorépes to stars of the latter class, His meaning appears 
to be that the stars of which the dorpa consist are firmly fixed in 
a revolving sphere, but the rest of the stars (i. e. those which he calls 
dorépes) float free in aether. 

This limitation of the meaning of dorépes is peculiar to § 17, and 
disagrees with the wider extension of the term in the rest of the 
document. It is therefore probable that § 17 was not written by the 
author of the dialogue. 

§ 18, 6 tadta ph dyvojoas dxpiBds Suvatar vojoar tiv Gedy, k.T.d. 
What is meant by ratra? If we retain § 17, we are told that he 
who understands the difference between dorépes and aorpa. is thereby 
enabled to ‘see God’ and attain to bliss; which is absurd. If we 
cut out § 17, we get the hardly less absurd statement that he who 
knows certain facts about shooting stars and comets is thereby en- 
abled to attain to the same blessed condition. And even if we take 
zadra to include the whole contents of the dialogue down to this 
point, the difficulty is not much diminished. It could hardly be 
said that a knowledge of the position of the Decans in the structure 
of the universe, and of their functions in its administration, is enough 
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to enable a man to ‘see God’. It seems certain therefore that 
something has been lost before § 18, It is possible that this con- 
cluding paragraph (§§ 18, 19) was originally unconnected with §§ 1-17 ; 
it may be a fragment of another document, and may have been 
appended to Zxc. VI by mere accident. 

aduvatov, & téxvov, Tov év gwRatt ToUTOU edtuxHoat. Cf. Corp, X. 6: 
adivatov yap, & réxvov, Woyyv arobewHAva (= tod ayabod 7d KaAdAos 
Geacacbar) év oomart avOparrovu (uévoveav). 

iva éket yevouevy, Strou adtov (adthy MSS.) eeore Ocdoacbat, 6808 ph 
opadf. If a man has rightly trained his soul in this life, it will, when 
released from the body by death, know how to find its way to God, 
(xe? yevojévn means ‘when it has entered the other world’, i.e. after 
death.) Cf. we. IL B. 4: eddaipovas reOvEy, tis Yrs cov pi) 
ayvoovons Tov ati det dvartivat 

§ 1g. cor $é dvOpwrror piroowparol eiow K.t.A, See note on Luxe, IT B. 
5 init. (p. 324 above). 

otov ydp éott kdddos, & Téxvov, Td (TOO) piTE oXHpPa pHTe XpOpa 
(pte c@pa] éxov(ros). The meaning must have been that ‘that which 
has neither shape nor colour’ (i.e. the incorporeal, which coincides 
with, or at any rate includes, 7d xaddv kat dyafov, the object of the 
beatific vision,) is beautiful in a higher degree than all corporeal 
things.’ For ro pare oyjpa pare xpOma éxov, cf. Live. ILA. 15: rov 
axpipatoy, Tov doxynpariocrov, and #xc. VIII. 2. pyre copa must 
have been written as an alternative for pyre ypopa. 

Ein 8’ dv ti, & wdtep, xwpis ToUTwy kaddv ; ywpls TovTwy Means ywpis 
TXHpATOS Kal xypopatos. Tat has not yet grasped the conception of 
the incorporeal. 

Movos 6 Beds. It is implied that 75 Kaddv cal dyabdy is identical 
with God. 

paddov dé 7d pethdv tr dv ‘rod Oeod + Gvopa!, The writer must 
have meant to say that the thing in question (viz. 75 xwpls oxjparos 
kal xpdpatos Kaddy) Sis too great to be called God’. He is obliged 
to use the term 6 eds, for want of a better; but he feels that this 
name, like all others, is inadequate to describe the object of his 
aspiration, Cf. Corp. V. 1a: tod Kpeirrovos Geod évéuaros. 


1 A suitable sense might be got, for instance, by writing (drdp)ovov yap (i.e. 
dvépotoy TO Tay cwyaTray KadNEL). égtt (70) KadAAOs Told) wATE oXAMA MITE Xp@pa 
€xov(Tos). 
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§1, Saipwv ydp tis peylorn: viz. 4 Adky. The justice of God is 
already personified as a goddess in Hesiod Of. 256 ff.: % 8€ re 
mapbévos ert Aikn, Aws éxyeyavia |... . Kat p ddr’ av tis pw BAdrry 
oKoas dvordlwy, | aitika rap Audi rarpt KabeCopévy Kpoviwre | ynpver’ 
avOpdrov ddikwv voov, Opp’ arorion K.7.A. Cf. Pl. Legg. 715 E: 6 pev 
87 Oeds, .. . dpi te Kal TeAcuTHV Kal péca Tov dvTwy dxdvTov eur, 
ebOela repaiver, Kata piow mepiTopevdpevos* TO Oé aet Evvéretat diy, TOY 
aroderopevov Tod Oelov vopov tyswpds. Cf. the Orphic line: 7G 8 
Aikn rodvrowos éféorero Tacw apwyds (Procl. Zn remp. 2.145. 3 Kroll), 

For daiuwv cf, Parmenides, fr, 12 (Diels, Vorsokr. p. 123), ev 8¢ péow 
tovtwv daipwv i) ravra KvBepva ; Empedocles, fr. 126 (2bzd. p. 210). 

téraktTat . . . é€v péow Tod mavtds [eithounévyn|. Cf. Parmenides, fr, 
12 above, and Simplicius, Phys. 34.14: tiv ev pécw ravtov Bpupevnv 
». » daiyova tiOnow (Happevidys). Aet. 2. 7. 1 (Doxogr. p. 335): tiv 
peoatarny ... nvtwa Kat daiuova KvBepvatw Kat KAydodxov erovopdler 
Aixny te kai’ Avadyxnv. Ancient commentators on Parmenides disputed 
whether Acxy went in the midst with the sun (Procl. Zz Zim. 1. 34, 20 
Diehl) or was stationed at the centre with the Pythagorean ‘Eoréa 
(see Simplicius above). If the latter, Av« can hardly be said ‘to go 
to and fro in ¢he centre of the universe’. It seems best therefore to 
bracket ciAoupévy. 

éml tis Oeias tagews (1) [mpdvora Kat] dvdykn téraxtat, The phrase 
ts Oelas rd&ews is explained by what follows in § 2 (as emended): 
Kparel tiv Taw TOV dvw, os Oelwy dvtwv. This shows that 4 ela rd€us 
(which is equivalent to 4 rv Oey rags) means the heavenly bodies 
regarded collectively. 

As the Power which watches over the actions of erring men is 
denoted by a single name (&¢ky), it may be considered certain that 
the Power contrasted with it (viz. that which presides over the un- 
erring movements of the heavenly bodies) was also denoted by 
a single name, and consequently, that either rpévoa or dvdyxn ought 
to be struck out. The only question is, which of these two words 
we are to retain. In support of dvéy«y may be quoted the analogous 
passage in Asc’, Lat. III. 22b: dis (as opposed to erring men) 

. . ordinem (= raéw) necessitatis (= avayxns) lege conscriptum aeterna 
constituit (deus). 

[tadtaé éxetvois evepyodoa.| In place of éxewous, we ought to have 
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either éxelvais (s¢. mpovola kal dvdyxy) Or éxelvy (Sc. dvd-yxn Or zpovoia). 
But the author cannot have said that the work of dé«y is the same as 
that of dvdyxy (or zpdvoia) ; for he goes on to explain the difference 
between the function of the one and that of the other. These words 
must therefore be bracketed. ; 

§ 2. [e€ of Kal 1d dvapdprytov (dvapaptety MSS.) oupBatver.| This 
is a pointless repetition of what has been said in the preceding words. 

§ 3. [kal padiora exelvors, .. émtkparet Sixy.| This passage inter- 
rupts the sequence of thought; I therefore take it to be a note 
appended by a reader. (If it is not to be rejected altogether, it 
would be best to place it after ras év 76 Biw duaprias, at the end of 
the extract.) The words imply that even those who possess ‘the 
power of seeing God’ are liable to fall, though less than other men. 

Beomrixh Svapis. Cf. Hxc. IL A. 6: ois éav 6 Oeds rHv Oeorrixijy 
dwpnonrar dvvapu. 

TH (per) elpappévy Srdkertat (sc. dvOpwmwv yevos) 8d Tas THs yeverews 
évepyeias. The évepyerar THs yevéoews are the forces which operate in 
the process by which a man is born, and which thereby determine 
the course of his life,—except so far as he is able to ‘escape from 
ciuapyevy’ in virtue of the divine vods implanted in him. According 
to the view which prevailed among the Hermetists, these forces are 
put in action by the stars. 


EXCERPT VIII 


This extract, as transmitted in the MSS., is utterly meaningless, 
I have tried to make sense of it by freely altering the text. My 
emendations in detail are open to much doubt; but I think the 
general meaning of what the author wrote must have been that which 
is given by this attempt at restoration. 

§ 1. tiva éoti (ray ev Hpiv dowpdrwv) 7a Kata mpdvoav. The things 
spoken of throughout #xc. VII] are neither things in general, nor in- 
corporeal things in general, but incorporeal things ‘in us’, i.e. in 
man, (See év ypiv in § 2 znit. and § 3 init.) The words rv év jyiv 
dowpdtwv are therefore required after riva,—unless indeed this limita- 
tion was so clearly implied by the preceding context that it was 
needless to express it here. 

For the same reason, I have inserted év jpiv in § 4 init. 

§ 2, 1d pév m1 earl vontov (...). The first of the three kinds of ‘in- 
corporeal things in us’ is the higher and diviner of the two parts of 
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which the human soul consists. It is that which, in Pl. Rep, is 
called 76 oyiorixdv. Platonists more commonly called it the voids. 
But the writer of Zxc. VIII uses neither of these terms; his name 
for it is ) vonri) otata (§ 3 and § 5). 

We are here told that it is vonrév. But for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing it from the two other kinds of ‘incorporeals in us’, it is 
not enough to say that it is vonrdv. This word differs little in 
meaning from dowparov ; and all the three things alike are dowpara. 
The second of the three is the other part of the human soul (rd 
ma@nrixov) ; and it could hardly be denied that this also is voyrév ; 
for it is certainly not aic@yrdv. It seems probable therefore that 
voytov was accompanied by some word or phrase, in conjunction 
with which it would be applicable to the vods alone, and not to the 
maQytixov also. Better sense might be got by writing vonrov (dXGs), 
i.e. ‘voytéy absolutely, or without qualification’, The za6yrixdv, 
though it is voyrdv, might be said to be less absolutely vonrév than 
the vovs, inasmuch as it is more closely connected with the material 
body. voyrov (xupiws) is also possible. 

axpdpatov, doynpdtictov, [dodpatov|. Cf. Lac. ILA. 15: tov 
dxpwopatov, TOY doynpaticrovy, and VI. 19. The author cannot have 
said that one of three kinds of incorporeals ‘is incorporeal’; I have 
therefore bracketed dcwpatov. But even when this word is struck out, 
the two other adjectives still present the same sort of difficulty as 
vontov above. We want marks by which the first kind of aowparov 
is to be distinguished from the other two; but all aowmara alike are 
devoid of colour and shape. If the text is sound, the writer must be 
charged with some confusion of thought in this respect. 

e& adtis tis mpdtys [kal] vontis odalas (mpoBeBAnpévoy?). The 
mpwTn vont) ovoia is God, or the divine vots. The vont) oveia in 
man (i.e. the human vods is an emanation from the divine vods, or 
a detached portion (déppow or ardomacpa) of it. Cf. Abammonis 
Responsum 8. 6 ( Testim.), where it is said that the higher of man’s 
‘two souls’ is azo tod mparov vonrod. 

§ 3. ore S€ ev Hiv Kat (ciot 8€ Kat ev Hytv MSS.) ((€repov elSos)) 
(écwpdtwv, ...). The words in which the ‘second kind of in- 
corporeal in us’ was described have been lost ; but we can infer from 
the context that it is 7d waOyrixov pepos THS Wux7s, i.e. that part of 
the soul in which the passions reside,—the @vyrov eldos Wuyns of 
Pl. Zim, (In Pl. Rep., this part of the soul is subdivided into two 
parts, called respectively ro @vpoedes and 7d érBvyytixdv.) The 
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probable sense of the missing words might be given by writing 
Gdoyov pev (ard Kal? aird), Kkwyoews d€ Aoyixis brodextixov. This 
part of the soul is in itself irrational, but is capable of being impelled 
or directed by the reason which resides in the voids. Cf. Ar. Ziti. 
Nic. t. 1098 a 4 and 1103 1, where rd Adyov exov ws erurebis Aoyw 
(= the second dodparov of Zxc. VIII) is distinguished from 70 Aoyov 
Exov Kupiws Kal év abrd (= the first dowparoy of Lxc. VIII). 

It would be possible to get the same meaning in another way, 
and at the same time to utilize the unintelligible words rovrw 
évavriac oxnpatdryntes, by rewriting the passage thus: €or de ev 
Hiv Kal Erepov eldos dowpdtwv. (ddoyov pev) totro, évavriac Oe 
oxnpatornros [rotro| imodektikon. ‘It is irrational, but is capable 
of receiving a contrary (i.e. a rational) configuration’. But it 
seems more likely that rovrw évavriac (ai cwparixal?) oxnpatd- 
tyres is a fragment of a marginal note suggested by doyn- 
parirrov. 

TO your (aXoyor), KivouUpevov bd THS vonTHS ovaias, mpds Tia 
Adyov (kivetrar). Cf. 7d de adAoyov . .. Kwetrar mpds Twa Adyov in 
§6. The zaOyrixov, though irrational in itself, is rationally moved 
when it is moved by the vots. But why zpos twa Adyov, and not 
simply zpos Adyov? The addition of twa is perhaps meant to 
signify that the movement of 7d wa@yrixov under the direction of 
the vovs is rational ix some degree, or in a certain sense, but not 
absolutely ; whereas the action of the voids itself (provided that it 
lias ‘drawn near to God’) is absolutely rational. 

eb0éws petaBddrderar eis || || | | [ | eiSwddv [ ] Te Tod vonparos 
Tod Syptoupyou. The Adyos of the human vois coincides with 
God’s vénpa (i.e. with what is purposed or willed by God); 
consequently, the za@ytixov, when it is obedient to the vods, 
becomes ‘an image of God’s véypa’, i.e. a thing fashioned in 
the likeness of God’s purpose, or a reflection of God’s purpose as in 
a mirror. 

§ 4. tpitoy 8€ éotw (év piv) elSos dowpdrwv, & mepi Ta oupatd 
€or, oupBeByxds. (Perhaps & rept 7d cdpd éore ovpP_eByxdra?) 
The third kind of dowparov is of a different character from the 
others. The first and second, being parts of the human soul, are 
substances ; but dodpara of the third kind are merely attributes 
of the human body, and have no substantive existence. Cf. 
Porphyry, “Agoppat mpds ta voyntd, 19: 9 TOV dowpdtov Tpoonyopia 
ov Kata KowdryTa évds Kal taitod yevous mpoaryopevta, Kabdrep 
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Ta gwpata, Kara b& YiAqv tiv mpos Ta copaTa arépnow? lev ra 
pev aitav ovra (substances), ra 8¢ odk dvta (not substances) eva 
ov KekwduTa . . . Kal Ta piv Kad” éavTa. SheoryKdta, Ta S& dAwV 
eis TO elvar Sdedpeva. Incorporeal swdstances;—the class to which 
vovs and wuxy belong,—are called by Porphyry r& xaf abr dodjpara 
(2. 1 ff.), or ai dodparor Sroordces (70. 1 L): 

The writer of Zc. VIII might have expressed his meaning more 
simply by saying that the human body is governed by cipappévn. 
But instead of this, he prefers to say that the attributes or qualities 
of the human body are xa ciuapyevny (§ 7), and to class these 
attributes or qualities, together with the two parts of the human 
soul, under the general term dowpara. 

[TOmos, xpdvos, Kivynats, oxipa, empdvera, péyeOos, elSos. A few 
lines below, we have a nearly identical list: 7d oyjpwa, % xpda, 
TO €ldos, 6 Toros, 6 xpovos, 7 Kivnows. In the second list, émupdvera 
and péyefos are omitted; but as the MSS. give kat % éripdvea 
kal TO péyeOos a little further on, it seems probable that these 
words originally followed 1 xiwyows in the second list, and have 
been separated from it by error. If so, the only difference between 
the two lists is that ypoa is added in the second. 

This string of substantives is evidently meant for a list of 
ovpBeBynxora of the human body. It is possible that the author 
gave one list only, and that the other is a misplaced doublet. 
But as he proceeds to divide the cupBeByxdra into two distinct 
classes, it would seem most natural to give instances of each class 
separately. It may therefore be suspected that there were originally 
two distinct lists; that one of them stood where the second list 
now stands, and consisted of instances of idtws wou; that the 
other consisted of instances of the other kind of cupBeByxdra, but 
has been shifted from its proper place; and that the similarity 
of the two lists has been brought about by transcribers who added 
to each of them items which belonged to the other. 

réros and xpdvos, as attributes of a human body, must mean the 
position of the body in space and time. Heimarmene has deter- 
mined that my body should come into being at a certain place 
and at a certain time, and should continue to exist for a certain 
time. 

The inclusion of xévyois in the list implies that the movements 
of the human body are determined by Heimarmene. It might be 
objected that some of the movements of the body are voluntary 
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actions, and that, according to the doctrine of this Excerpt, the 
voluntary actions of a man whose vois is joined to God, and whose 
rabytixdv is obedient to his vots, ought to be said to be xara 
rpdvoiay, and not xaé” eiuapyéevnv. But at any rate the ¢nvoluntary 
movements of the body (e.g. the beating of the heart) are xa’ 
ciwappevnv. 

What is the difference between oyjpa and cldos? axqpa 
means ‘bodily shape’; ¢?dos, in this connexion, perhaps means 
‘visible appearance ’. : 

& pev yap adray (sc. tv mept To cOpa cupBeByKdtwv) idiws Tord. 
> idws rowv is a term employed by the Stoics. (See Zeller, 
Stoics, Engl. tr. pp. 102-105; Arnim Svo. vet. fragm. vol. ii, 
§§ 395-398; Prantl, Gesch. der Logik, vol. i, pp. 428-432.) It is 
sometimes opposed to 70 Kowds zouv.’ As used by Stoics, ro idiws 
mowv appears to mean the individual thing, as characterized by 
the permanent and inseparable qualities by which it is distinguished 
from other individuals of the same species. For instance, Socrates, 
regarded as a person, is an idiws roy, and is, as such, contrasted 
with the ovcfa (the material substance) of which he consists. 
Socrates gua otcia (a oivberov composed of material elements 
which are in ceaseless flux) is perpetually changing ; but Socrates 
gua idiws mowv continues to be one and the same from his birth 
to his death. 

Sometimes 6 iddws zoids, masculine, is used instead of 716 iddws 


movv.’ Prantl and Zeller say that in these cases the masculine 


1 Dexippus zz Cat. 23, 25 Busse (Zeller, S¢o. p. 102): €a7e TO broxeipevor 
dirrov,... &v wey TO AeYOueEvoy prov brokelpevoy, ws 7 dmotos VAN, . . . SevTEpov Se 
broxeipevoy 70 movdy (i.e. the thing as characterized by qualities), 5 owas 7) idiws 
bpiorata’ bmoKeipevov yap Kai 6 xadkos (a Koes mody) Kat 6 Swxparns (an idiws 
modv), Syrianus zz Arist. Metaph. 8520 3 (Amim II, p. 131): the Stoics tovs 
Kow@s ToLovs pd TAY idiws Tomy atoribevTat, 

2 E. g. Diog. Laert. 7. 137: the Stoics Aéyouor xécpoy (in one sense) abroy rdv 
Oedv, Tov Ex THs amdons ovatas idiws mody, ... Kal €are Kdopos 6 idiws mods THs TOV BAwY 
ovoias. Plut. Comm, not. 36,1077 D: the Stoics say ém pds ovaias bio idiws yevéaOar 
To.ovs, kal THY adTiy ovaiay, eva Tody idiws Exovgay, émovTos érépou SéxecOat (sc. 
Tov Erepov), Kal drapvdarrev dpolws dupotépovs. (Compare Plut. Comm. not. 44.) 
Chrysippus, as reported in Philo De aetern. mundi 14. 48-51, VI, p. 87 Cohn: 
dv0 “eidomo.ods' (idiws movods Arnim: idiws mod Cumont, Cohn) én ris adrs obatas 
aunxavoy avorivar,.. . b80 ‘eiSomo.ol” (idiws mod Cumont : tdéws movot Arnim) epi 
‘Tov avrov tmoxetpéevov' (70 adTd bmoxeiuevov edd.) ov divar’ cya, .,. da 7d ph 
Svvacbat dvo ‘eidomaods' (idiws mod Cumont) elvac wept 7d abrd bmoxelipevov. (On 
this point Plutarch contradicts the author of the De aetern. mundi; one of the two 
must therefore have misunderstood what Chrysippus wrote in the passage to which 
they refer ; and it may be suspected that both of them failed to understand it.) 

See also Posidonius and Mnesarchus af, Stob. 1. 20. 7, vol. i, pp- 177-179 W. 
(Arius Didymus, Diels, Doxogr. p. 462). 
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substantive understood is Adyos; but in some at least of the in- 
stances given, a satisfactory sense can be got by understanding 
avOpwros (or, where the thing spoken of is the universe as a whole, 
Beds OF Kaos). 

In most of the instances collected by Zeller /.c., 16 idiws rowdy 
appears to mean, not the quality (or complex of qualities) by 
which the individual thing is characterized,! but the thing itself 
as characterized by that quality. In xc. VIII, on the other hand, 
we are told that 7a idiws wo are cupPB_eBynxdta belonging to bodies, 
i.e. qualities or attributes of bodies. There are two kinds of 
ovpBeBynxdra ; and ra idtws row are one of the two kinds. It may 
be inferred from the Stoic use of the term that the id{ws od of 
a given man are the qualities by which he is distinguished from all 
other men,—the peculiarities by which his acquaintances recognize 
him when they meet him. 

& 8€ tod odparos(...). The writer must have here described the 
second of the two classes into which he divides the attributes of the 
human body ; but owing to the corruption of the text, we are left in 
doubt what this second class was. It might consist of ra kowds oud, 
i.e. qualities possessed by all human bodies in common, e.g. the 
attribute of being situated somewhere or other in space, and that of 
having a shape of a certain type (two legs, &c.). Or on the other 
hand, it might consist of temporary and separable accidents, e.g. 
that of being situated in a certain place at a given moment, or posed 
in a certain attitude; for such accidents might equally well be con- 
trasted with the id/ws wou, which persist unchanged throughout the 
man’s life. 

Ta S€é Tod owparos | iSid €or x.t.A.! (dca in the sense of ‘ properties ’ 
can hardly be right ; for ‘ properties of the body’ could not stand in 
contrast to ra idiws woud, which are themselves properties of this or 
that human body. 

Ta d¢ TOD GwmaTos Corresponds to & dé Tod Gwparos above. In both 
places, it is strange that tod cdaros should occur in connexion with 
the second kind of attributes only, seeing that both kinds alike 
are attributes of the human body. 

(73 éoxnpatiopévoy oxfpa Kal Td KeXpwopévoy Xpdpa [€ore Sé] kal H 
pepoppopévn popdy.' These phrases are meaningless. Perhaps it 
might be possible to make sense of them by writing 7d (xara térov 


1 In Posidonius af. Stob. 2. ¢., the gua/zty in this sense is called 4 éxaorov modrys. 
r A cal / ~ 
The words are rapapévery thv Exdotou modTyTa [Ta] dnd Tis yeverews méXpL TIS 
dvaipecews. 
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Kal xpovov) éoxnpatirpévov oxnpa k.t.A., and taking this to mean ‘the 
particular shape and colour imposed on the body at a given place 
and time’. If we assume that the second class consists of separable 
accidents, these might serve as instances of such accidents. 

4} penopdwopéevn popdy may be an alternative for 7d éoynpariopevov 
TXT pO. 

Tradrd got todTwy a&péroxa'. This may perhaps be a remnant of 
something like ratra éore (ra rept rd cOpa cup BeBynxora’ Ta dé Tis 
Wuxis popia) rovrwv dpéroxa. I. e. the vods and the za6yrixov have no 
part in the attributes which belong to the body; they are axpopara, 
ATXNPATLOTO. 

§ 5. i pev odv vonth ovata, mpos (per) TG eG yevouévn, «.t.A. The 
first év points forward to ro 8& dAoyov in § 6; the second per is 
needed to point forward to irodepOcioa 8¢ |imd] rot Geod. 

éautis éfouciay éxet. The human vots, if it ‘draws near to God’ 
(who is the source from which it has sprung), is avrefovowos, ‘ self- 
determining’; i.e. in this case it acts with free will, and is not 
subject to compulsion from without. 

kal [rod] owflery] (1d) érepov (sc. 76 wadytikdv) abtiy owlouca. It 
saves itself (from subjection to dvay«n); and in doing so, it also saves 
from that subjection the za@yrixév (which, in this case, is controlled 
and directed by the vots). Thus the soul of the man whose voids has 
drawn near to God is wholly free. 

'ée8’', Some connecting word or phrase is needed; but neither 
erecta Nor éreé gives a satisfactory connexion. 

adth [4] (kal abthy) oboa bd dvdyxny odk éotr{y]. In itself, or when it 
is by itself, (i.e. when it is not hampered by the body and the things 
of the body,—cf. aipetra: tiv cwpatixyy piow below,—) the vois is not 
subject to avayxy. 

(kai 4 atpeots adris kata mpdvorav)) ((yiverat)). It exerts its own 
will freely ; but in doing so, it acts in accordance with the will of 
God. 

imoderpbeton S€ [bmd) tod Oeod. If we strike out id, this means 
literally ‘having lagged behind God’. God goes on his way; the 
human vos, which ought to keep up with him, lags behind, and so 
is separated from him. tzoAapOetoa id 70d Geod would mean ‘ having 
been left behind by God’, and would rather imply that it is God, and 
not man, that is responsible for the separation. 

aipe(t)rat Thy cwpatixhy ducw. The vods chooses the wrong alterna- 
tive ; it sets its affections on ra cwparixd, instead of on 70 bet. Cf. 
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Corp. 1V. 6b: dvo yap dvtw tov dvTwv, odparos Kal dowpatov, €v ots 
To -Ovyrov Kai 7d Getov, 4% alpecis Oatépov Karadelrerar TG édécOat 
PovAopévp. Compare also Corp. I. 14, where the fall of man is 
figuratively described by saying that Anthropos (i.e. the human vots) 
took dvars to wife. 

ovTw (todto MSS.) 8€ (7H) Tod Kdopou (avdyky bwomimre), The 
paragraph must have ended with something to this effect. Ifa man’s 
vovs ‘chooses the corporeal world’ and rejects the incorporeal, it 
becomes subject to the dvéyxy by which the Kosmos (i.e. the 
corporeal world) is governed. 

§ 6. 1d 8é dhoyor “mav!, (ri pev vontH odota weOdpevov (?),) Kuwetrar 
mpds tia Adyov, (...* ph meOduevov $€(?),...). The author must 
have here dealt with 76 raOnrixdv as he had previously dealt with the 
vous ; but of the section in which he did so, only a few words remain. 
He told us above that 7 vont) otoia owler 7O erepov aitiy cdlovoa' 
and we may infer thence that he here said that, if the wa6yziKov is 
obedient to the voids, its action is kara wpovoiay, but that if it is 
disobedient to the vots, its action is Kar’ dvayxny. 

This section must have been followed by another, now lost, in 
which the attributes of the body (ra wept 1d copa cupPB_Bnxora) were 
similarly discussed, and shown to be subject to eiuappévy. 

§ 7. Kat 6 péev Adyos kata mpdvoray, TS S€ GAoyov Kat dvdyKny, 
Ta S€ wept Td cHpa ocupBeByKdta kab” eipapyéevny. In these words 
the writer sums up the contents of the three preceding paragraphs 
(§ 5, § 6, and the lost section which followed § 6), and in so doing, 
gives his answer to Tat’s question, riva éorl (rav év Hyty dowpatov) 
Ta Kata mpovorav K.T.A. (§ 1). 

6 Xoyos Kara mpovotay is equivalent to rd mpds Adyov yuwdpevov 
Kata mpovoay yiverat. The vots acts rpos Adyov when it ‘has drawn 
near to God’; and the wa@yrixov acts mpds Adyov when it is directed 
by a vots which acts zpos Adyor. 

The vois, when it ‘has fallen away from God’, and therefore acts 
éddyos,—and the wafyrixdv, when it is not directed by a vois 
which acts zpds Adyov,—are kar’ dvdyxnv. That is, the man whose 
soul is in this condition is no longer free; having ‘chosen the 
material world’, he is driven by the forces which work in the 
material world. 

To the power which drives him other Hermetists give the name 
civappévn. But the writer of Zxc. VIII prefers to call it dvdyxn, 
and restricts the term efapyévm to the force to which ‘the attributes 
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of the human body’ are subject, i.e. that by which the human 
body is governed. As the human body is a part of the material 
world,—and indeed, is that very part of it through which compulsion 
is brought to bear upon the human soul,—it would seem that 
ciuappévn, in the limited sense in which the word is here used, 
ought to be regarded as one particular branch or aspect of dvayxy ; 
and we might have expected to be told that dvéyxn, when acting 
on the human body, is called cizapyévyn. Yet the writer speaks 
of dvdéyxy and civappeévy as if they were mutually exclusive. 

A different account of the relation between dvdyxy and ciwappevn 
is given in Asce/. Lat. IIL. 39: ‘ eivapyevy rerum omnium initia parit, 
necessitas (dvdy«y) vero cogit ad effectum quae ex illius primordiis 
pendent.’ 


EXCERPT IX 


This passage is an answer to the question (presumably asked by 
Tat in a preceding sentence) ‘has tn begun to be (yéyover), 
or is it without beginning (dyévyros)?’ The answer is based on 
the description of the ézodoyy in Pl. Zim. 48 ff. The form 
in which the question is stated may perhaps have been suggested 
by the question asked (not about vAy, but about the Kosmos) 
in Pl, Zim. 288: oxerréov . . . worepov Hv del (6 Koopos), yevéerews 
apxyv Exwv ovdeniar, 7) yeyover, ar apxns Twos dapédpevos. The 
answer given by the writer of #xc. IX is to the effect that 
vAn, gua dpophos, jv det, Or is dyévyTos, but gua pepoppopevn yéyovev. 

§ I. kat yéyover ... kal (del) qv. If we accept the reading 
of the MSS., we must take jv to mean jv de or zpoqv. Cf. 
Ascl. Lat. ll. 14b: Fut (= jv) deus et try.) But it seems better 
to add dei, as in Pl. Zim. 288. 

UAn yap dyyetovy yevéoeds éort, dyyelov, if sound, is the writer’s 
substitute for Plato’s term trodoxy (Zim. 49 A: dons evar yevérews 
trodoxyy aityv). The meaning of that term is explained by the 
phrases 10 & @ éyyryvépeva del Exacta gavtagerar (Zim. 49 £), 
7) Ta Tavta Sexouevn odpata gious (508), TO ev @ ylyverae 7d 
yryvopevov (50C), ro 7a mdvta eéxdekopevov ev abtd yévy (50 E). 
[The editor considers that the metaphor of ‘vessel’ is hardly 
appropriate, and tentatively suggests exuayeiov (Pl. Zim. 50). But 
TO o7€ppa THS yevéerews below suggests the parallels of Plutarch, De Zi, 
392F: worep dyyetov POopas ai yevecews 6 xpdvos; De Defect. orac. 
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423E: tiv piow dpdpev (ra) Kal? exaota yéveow Kal eidecw olov 
dyyelous 7) Tepikaprios orépyatos repéxovcav, Where the word means 
the seed-capsule of a plant. Compare évayyeoorépparos, and see 
Kroll, Lehven des Herm, Trism.p. 127, for other examples. See also 
note on dvrpov in Vol. II. p, 197.] 

Tod dyer[y|jrou Kal mpodvtos [rod] Oeod. In most instances, we 
have no means of knowing whether a Hermetist wrote dyévyros 
or ayévyros. But in this passage, the word is associated with yéveows 
and yéyovey, not with yevvay ; and for that reason it seems better 
to write dyévytos here, and ayevyoia in § 2. 

The writer appears to have held that the world has had a 
beginning ; (that is implied by the past tenses yéyove and éyévero ;) 
and for one who took that view, the statement that God is zpodv 
would mean that God was in existence before the world began. 
But those who held, as the Aristotelians and some of the Plato- 
nists did, that the world is without beginning, or in other words, 
that the world-process has been going on from all eternity, 
might still say that God is zpodv, meaning that he is prior to 
Ta OvTa, OF éréxewa THS ovclas, as being the cause or author of 
all that is. 

TS orépua ody THS yeveoews (amd Tod Deod) AaBodca (AapPdvouca 
MSS.) yéyove. vAy is, as it were, a matrix, in which God, at 
some definite moment in the past, implanted a quickening 
germ, and thereby caused the world to come into being. Cf. Pl. 
Tim. 50D: mpoceKkdoat mpére TO pev Sexdpevov (= tiv VAnr) pyrpi, 
76 Oe OOev TaTpl. 

TO oréppa THs yevéerews MEANS TO oTeppa TdV yevyooperwr, the 
germ from which all things were to spring. ‘The writer’s meaning 
would have been more clearly expressed if, instead of saying 7 
vay yéeyove, he had said 6 xdcpos (or ra dvta) yeyove, THs UAns 7d 
oreppa dd Tod Geod AaBovoys. 

kal tpemri éyéveto, kal iSdas exer (etxe MSS.) (oddds, morkihws) 
popporrotounevy, When tAx first ‘came into being’, (i.e. when 
the world was brought into being by the implanting of the ‘germ’ 
of it in %\y, or in other words, by the first imposition of forms 
on formless matter,) it came into being as a thing subject to 
change; and so it has ever since been passing through an unin- 
terrupted succession of changes, forms ever fresh and different 
being ceaselessly imposed on it. 

The imperfect efye is impossible. Meineke and Wachsmuth alter 
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eye into érye. But the tense wanted is the present; for the 
process of change is continually going on, And éye is confirmed 
by the following é¢éoryxe, which ought to have been éperrixer 
if érye had preceded. 

&péatynxe yap adty tpewopéry 7 (Tod Oeod évépyera). Some feminine 
substantive is needed ; and évépyea is suggested by évepyetas above 
and 1d évepyetoOar below. 

In order to make sense, I have found it necessary to assume 
three lacunae, viz. (dd tod Oeod), (« moAAds, moxiAws), and (rod 
Oeod evépyea). Between the first and the second, there are (in 
my emended text) 4o letters; between the second and the third, 
there are 39 letters. If the archetype was written in lines 
of about 54 letters, all three lacunae together may have been 
caused by a single blot or rent, by which three lines were 
damaged, 

Tas THS TpoTs iS€as, This must be taken to mean ‘the (various) 
forms which ?An (successively) receives in the course of its continual 
mutation’, But possibly some words which would have made the 
meaning clearer have been lost. 

dyer[y|noia ody ((4)) tis Ons (or possibly &. ody tH SAH 4?) 
dpophia Hv, yeveots S€ 1d evepyetoOar (i B€ yéveots Td evepyetobar 
MSS.). The author might have expressed his meaning more simply 
by writing dyévytos jv i tAn dpoppos ovtcoa, eyevero Se (or 
ylyverar 82) evepyoupevyn (sc. ixd tod Oeot). The past tense Fy is 
used, because there is now no matter without form; it was only 
before the beginning of the world that duopdos tAn existed, As 
the substantive yéveow gives no indication of time present or past, 
we are left in doubt whether the writer meant to say that matter 
‘came into being’ by ‘being worked on’ (i.e. by having forms 
imposed on it) at the beginning of the world, or that it 
continually ‘comes into being’ afresh, by having ever fresh forms 
imposed on it. 
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EXCERED x 


Wachsmuth thinks that the superscription “Epyod é« r&v mpds Taz, 
which stands at the head of Zxe. X in the MSS., belonged, not to 
this piece, but to a lost ec/oga which preceded it in the Anthologium 
of Stobaeus. The reason which he gives,—namely, that this extract 
‘is so different from the Hermetic writings’,—is not quite conclusive ; 
for we have Hermetica in many different styles. But as the text 
contains no & Tar or & réxvoy, and no indication that the writing 
from which the passage is taken was a dialogue, it is not unlikely 
that Wachsmuth is right, and that #xc. X is not a Hermeticum,—that 
is, that its author did not put his teaching into the mouth of Hermes, 
but spoke in his own person. 

The passage is an extract from a discussion of ¢#me. It deals with 
two distinct questions, viz. (1) Are past time, present time, and future 
time united with one another or separate from one another? Do 
past, present, and future time exist? The first question is discussed 
in §§ 1, 2, 4, 5, and the second in § 3. It is evident therefore that 
§ 3 1s out of place ; and it most likely stood where I have put it, 
after § 5. But perhaps something which followed § 5 and preceded 
§ 3 has been lost. 

See Arist. Phys. 4. 10-14, 217 b-224 a, where time is discussed at 
considerable length. Stobaeus (1. 8. 40 e-42) gives, together with 
Herm. #xc. X, short extracts from Zeno, Apollodorus, Posidonius, 
and Chrysippus on the subject of time. (According to Diels, 
Doxogr. p. 461, Stobaeus took over this group of extracts, with the 
exception of Herm. Zxc, X, from the £fitome of Arius Didymus.) 
The influence of Chrysippus is apparent in the passages from 
Apollodorus and Posidonius; and Zxc, X, whether written by a 
‘ Hermetist’ or not, is based on the same Stoic tradition, 

§ 1, ote ydp Ka@ éautous eto ovTe ouvivwrtTat Kal mad, (Kal) 
cuvyvevtar kat Ka’ éauTos cio, Kal? éavrovs is equivalent to xwpis 
d\\jAov. The meaning must have been that the three times ‘are 
united’ in one sense or aspect, and ‘are separate’ in another sense 
or aspect; but it is doubtful in what words this was said, A 
satisfactory sense might be got by writing ovre yap x. € elow, Adda 
awvyvevtat, Kal radu, (od) TvvivovTal, AMA K, E& ELoU. 

Compare Ar, Phys. 220a 4: Kal cvvexys te 57 6 xpdvos [7G vov?], 
cal Sujpyra kata ro viv, Lb, 222 a 10; 76 8 viv éorl ovvexeca ypdvov 
avvexer yap Tov xpdvoy Tov TapeAOdvTa Kal eodpevov. Kal ddws 
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mépas ypovou éoriv’ tot yap Tod pev dpxy, Tod Se TeAevTy. « « « Suaipet 
Se Suvdper. Kal Ff pay Towdro, det Erepov 7d viv, H SF ovvdel, det 70 ato. 
ws TO viv 7d pay Tod xpdvou Siatpecis Kara Svvapuv, 76 SE wépas dppoww ~ 
kal évérns’ tore 88 traits Kal kata tabtd % Sraipeots Kai % Evwors, TO s 
elvat ov Tair. 

§ 2. dv (wer yap) xopis etvar... SwohdBys x.7.A. In §§ 2 and 4, 
the writer deals with the hypothesis that the three times ‘are 
separate’, and gives reasons for saying that they are not separate, 
but united. We must suppose that in § 5 he similarly dealt with the 
hypothesis that the three times ‘are united’, and gave reasons for 
saying that they are not united, but separate; but of that part of his 
argument, only the last clause (otrw .. . Sverrds yiverar. . . (6) xpdvos) 
has been preserved. 

§ 4 ((odx dpa (od yap MSS.) xwpis (é)auray eiou(y).)) These words, 
where they stand in the MSS., break the connexion between cfs 
yivera: and rH ovveyela. If we put them here, and alter od ydép into 
ovk apa, they supply just what is wanted to conclude the argument 
which began with éiy ywpis etvar. . . todd Bys in § 2 int? 

§ 5. & ..) odtw [kat cuvexis kal] Breaths yiverat, els dv Kal 6 adrés, 
(6) xpévos. Time, though it is ‘one and the same’ throughout (as 
has been shown in §§ 2 and 4), is nevertheless dveorws; that is to 
say, time past, time present, and time future ywpis eiow (as has been 
shown in the lost part of § 5). 

eis dy kal 6 atros is equivalent to cvvex7s ov; and either xat 
ovvexis kai Or eis Ov kat 6 aités must be struck out. For the latter 
phrase, cf. Ar. Phys. 222 a 31: dydov O oti ds dv H Kivyots, ovTw Kal 6 
xpovos* «i prev yap } ait Kal pia yiverat 'wore!, €orar Kat xpdvos eis Kal 
6 atros, et 8& py, odK eora. 

((§ g. ef Bé Set... Eotdvat Suvdpevos;)) Past time and future time 
are not in existence ; and even present time cannot properly be said 
to be in existence, because the present is a mere point of time, and 
is no sooner come than gone. Cf. Ar. Phys. 217 b 32: dtu pev otv 7} 
ddws otk eat (6 xpdvos) 7) pois Kal duvdpds, ek TaVOE Tis Av trorred- 
celev. TO pev yap adrod yéyove Kal otk €or, 7d Se péeAXEL Kal ovrrw éoriv. 
éx 88 tov'rwry Kal 6 ameipos Kal 6 det apBavopevos xpdvos ovyKerat’ TO 


, 


Ss “Se <u , 39 a > 86 s Se 
€K p41) OVTWV TVYKELILEVOV advvatoy av €lVAL O&eve PETEX ELV ovoltas. 


' Sc. of past time and future time. But there seems to be something wrong here. 
The meaning might be made clearer by striking out mépas dudoiy, or by shifting it. 
One might write, for instance, 7d viv, ((mépas dppoiy (dv))), 7d ev Tod xpdvov 
Siaipecis x. 8., Td 58 évdrns. 
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Chrysippus (Stob, r. 8. 42): éudavertara dé toto éyer (5 Xp.), bre 
odeis dAws évicrara Xpovos* émret yap eis amewpov 7 Tomi) Tov ovv- 
exovtov ori, Kara Tiv dialpecw TavTnv Kal mas xpovos «is azetpov exe 
TiV TopHy, dore pnléva Kar’ araprispov évertdvat xpdvov, a\Ad Kara 
mhdros éyerOar.—povov 8 trdpxew pyot (6 Xp.) rov everrGra*! rov 
d€ rapwoxnpévoy Kal Tov pédrdovta tpeordvat peév, drdpxew 8 ovdapas* 
[et py] ds Kat katnyopypara trapxew A€yerar pova Ta (ev TO Tapovte) 
ovpBeBynxora, otov 76 mepurareiy brdpxeu pou OTe TepiTaTa, ore b€ KaTa- 
Kekhiat 7) KdOnuar ody imdpxe.? Posidonius (Stob. 1. 8. 42): rod 
Xpdvou Tov pev eivar tapeAynAvOdra, Tov dé péAdAovTa, Tov 58 rapdvra, ds 
EK TWOS Mépous TOD TapeAnAVOdTos Kal TOD puéAAOVTOS TEpl Tov S.opLEpoY 
abtov ouvéstyKe’ tov dé Svopicpov oypenddy eva. 7d Se viv Kal Ta 
pow év rAdret [xpdvov] Kal ody) Kar’ drapricpov voecba. déyerbat 
d€ 76 viv Kal [xara] tov eAdXucrov mpds aicOyow xpdvov (rdv) mepl Tov 
Siopiopov Tod pédXovros kat rapeAnAvOdros cvvictdéuevov. Apollodorus * 
(Stob. 1. 8. 42): 75 pev ydp éorw adrod (sc. rod ypdvov) rapeAnArvbds, 


\ \ > , 
70 O€ eveatnkds, TO St peAAov. everrdvar Sé tov wdvtTa xpdvov ds Tov 


1 This second statement of Chrysippus is inconsistent with the first, and must 
have occurred in a different connexion. 

? The teaching of Chrysippus on this subject is criticized by Plutarch, Comm. 
not, 41, 1081 C: mapa tiv évvody éott, xpovoy elvar péAdovTAa Kal mapwxnpEvor, 
éveota@ra 5é pr) elvar xpdvov, dAAA TO pev dpte Kal 7d mpanv Speoravar, TO Se viv 
bAws pndev evar, Kal py TodTO ovuBaiver Tois Srakois éAdyiotov ypdvoy pr 
droXeitrovar, unde 7d vdv dpepes elvar BovdAopevois, GAN’ 6 TL dy Tis ws éveaTas oinTat 
AaBay SiavoeioGai, rovrov 76 wey péAAov, TO SE Tapwxnpévoy elvar packovaw, ware 
pnOev Kara 76 viv bropéevey, pnde AElTETOa pdpiov xpdvov mapdyTos, dv ds AEyeTaAL 
mapeivar, TOUTOU TA fey cis TA WEAAOVTA, TA 5’ cis TA Tapwxnmeva SiavéunTa,  Svoty 
ovv aupBaiver Odrepov: 7) 7d “Hv xpdvos” kal 7d * €orat ypévos” TiévTas avatpeiy Td 
“ art xpdvos”’* 7) ((A€yewy Srt)) eat Xpdvos eveaTnKas ov TO pev EveoTHKE, TO 5 
évornoeta, «at [[Acyey Srt]] TOD brapyxovTos TO wey méAAov aTL, TO 5E TapwXNuEvOY, 
Kal Tod viv TO pev mpdrepoy TO be Uorepoy, Ware viv elvar 7d pndérw viv, Kat 70 
pynért viv ove ore yap viv 70 napwxnpévoy, kal ovdérw viv 7d pédAAOV.. . . TOUTWY 
"Apxédnpos wey... .° Xptoummos 5€, Bovddpevos qidrorexvety mept tiv Siaipeciwv, év 
pev TO Tept rod Kevod Kat ddAows Tio 670 pev TapwxnpEvov TOD xpdvou Kal TO péAAOV 
ovx imdpye GAN’ ipearnkeva” poi, ‘ pdvov 5& tmapxe 7d evertyKds”* ev 5E TO 
tpitw Kal TeTdprw Kal méunTw Tept tov pepay riOnor “Tod évearnKdros xpdvou 70d 
pev péddov elva, 70 5é mapeAndrvdds.” ware cvpBaive TO brapxov aiT@ Tov xpdvouv 
diarpetv eis Ta pr) bmdpxovta [rod Sndpxovros|, waAAov Se bAws Tod xpdvou pHdev 
dmodureiv brdpyxor, ei 7d éveornnds ovdiy Exet pepos d un) MeAdov EaTiv 7) TapwxnLEevor. 
The view that time does not exist is expressed as follows by a Platonist in Plut, 
De Ei apud Delph. 19, 392 F: Kunrov yap tT, Kal xvoupévn cuppavtaCdpevoy vA, 
wal péov del Kad pt) oTeyov, Gomep ayyetov pOopas Kal yevécews, 5 xpdvos* ob ye 51) TO 
piv éreata Kat 76 mpdrepoy, kat 1d “ éorar”’ eySpevoy Kal 7d “ yéyovey”, abTdbev 
efopordynats Eats TOD pa) Ovrost 7d yap [év TO elven] 7d pndémw yeyovds, 7) memav- 
pévov Hdn Tod elvat, Kéyey ws Eat, eVnOes Kal Gromov. @ 5é padioTa Tv vdnow 
émepeldovres ‘Tod xpdvou! (Tov xpdvov (civar éyouer)?), TO “ eveornKE” Kai TO 
“ mapeote”, [(d) wal 1d viv pOeyyducba,] TovTo ab madw ‘davadvdpevos’ |avadud- 
pevov ?) 5 Adyos ardAdvow, exOALBera yap (70 viv) els TO pEAAOV Kal Td Tapwxn- 
pévov, Hanep apn) Bovdopevors ideiv, Ef avayxns SudTapevor. 

8 Doubtless the Stoic Apollodorus who is frequently mentioned by Diog. Laert. 
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/ 2s} N vet / e 
eviaurov éverrnkévar A€yomev Kata pelCova reprypapyy. Kal vrapxEwW Oo 
a a 4 > , 
mas xpdvos éyerat, ovdevds aiTod Tay pepdv brdpxovTos amaptilovTws. 
Pseudo-Archytas (af. Simplic. 7 Arist. Phys. 186 a (Mullach, Lr. ph. 
” ” ‘ 
Gr. Il. 118 a): 7d 8% wéKa Kal 6 xpdvos KaGddov pev idioy Exe [rd 
> \ \ ae | / ‘ \ a - ‘ af, \ a / 9 
depes kal] To dvurdctarov. Td yap viv, dmepés €ov [Kal Aeyopevor }, apa 
, 
[kal] voevpevov rapeApdvbe, al odk evTe mapapevov' ywopevov yap 
Z las > / / 
cvvexds, Twvtd [pev]* ovdéroxa odaderar Kar’ dpiOpnov, Kata pevTOL ‘ye 
aC « N > N a , Nine , > » Cee a 
7d eldos' 5 yap évertds viv xpdvos [Kal 6 péAAwv] odk Evte wirds TO 
‘ a a A 
mpoyeyovert, (ovde 6 pé\dwv 7G eveordru')*® 6 pev yap (rpoyeyovas) 
» , A 
droyéyove Kat ovk ere evi, 5 88 ((eveotaKds)) dpa voevpevos [kat] 
[[eveoraxds]] rapwxnke. Kal ottrws del ovvdrrer 10 viv," cvvexds dAdo 
\ om / ‘\ 0 , ‘ , \ 78 / 
kat ddAo ywopevov Kal PUeipopevov, KaTa PEVTOL YE TO ELOOS TWUTO. « « « 
” bs ¢ / , 465 > \ “2 , ey Pe / , > s 
évte dv & ypdvos ovvexys’® od yap 7s toa pvais® d7rdKa Xpovos ovk 7s, 
ovdt Kivaots brdéka TO viv od raphs’ GAN del Hs Kal eooetrar Kal ovderoKa 
érreiWer TO viv, GAO Kal GAO ywopevov, Kal dpiOua pev Arepov, €ider 
St rwvrdv. diadéper dé [ypappa] (ypdvos) tv GAAwy ouvexewr, Ste Tas 
\ a ‘ al 4 ‘ a , \ if Me € / lal de 
pev ypappas Kal TO xwpiw kal TO Torw TA pépea (dua) tpeoraxe, TH de 
, \ \ , » \ N , , »¥ 
xpévw Ta pev yevoueva epOapra, Ta S& yevardpeva [POapyoerar] (otrw 
évte?).” 
Tov pev mapednduOdra xpdvoy TolxecOar eis Td pyKete [olxerPar eis 1d 


Kétt| etvat todtoyv! 
p: 


, Tov 8€ péddovTa pi Sndpxew, év TO pydérw 
mapewvat, It would be possible to say otyerOar cis TO wy ov, and 
perhaps oix. eis TO yur) elvar, but hardly oly. eis 7O pyxére eva. It 
would be an improvement to write oixeoOat, bore pyxére evar, But 
even this would not be quite satisfactory. It is superfluous to tell us 
that 6 rapeAnAvOas oixerar ; and the statement that the past is not in 
existence, being the main point, ought to stand in the principal 
clause, and not merely to be brought in subordinately. It is most 
likely that the writer had in mind the passage of Chrysippus which is 
given by Stobaeus in the words pévoy trdpyew tov éverrdra, tov dé 
Tapwxnwevov kal Tov péXovtTa bhecravar pév, irdpyew 8é odidapds, and 
by Plutarch in the words 16 pév rapwxnpuévoy Tod xpdvov Kal 7d éAdov 
ovx imdpxew GAN ipeoryKévar, pdvov dé iwapxew 75 éveotyKds. If so, 


* Perhaps: éveordvat 5& rdv navta xpdvoy ((Aéyouer)), ds (Kal) Tov enavTdy 
eveatnxévat [| |], Kata pelfova mepiypapny (A€yorres). 

* wey is out of place; we must either strike it out, or write rwurd ((Kar” dpiOudv)) 
Hey ovdéroxa owaderat [{ ]], Kara pévta ye 70 eldos (sc. TwvTd awaberaL). 

CUCL E RE. as 
Cf. Exc. X. 4, 6 mapedndrvdas auvantav TO évertOrt k.7.A. 
Ch 2ixc. X24, 
Is pvots right? And if so, what does it mean? 


_' This passage occurs again, but written in Attic instead of Doric, in Simplicius 
Comm, ad Categ. 130 B, 


Yoon 
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he may have written something like tov wey wapeAnAvOdra xpdvov ju) 
brdpxew didov ev 78 oixer Oar Kat pyére rapeivar, rov b& péddovta. (Sc. 
py imdpxew dprov) ev 7G pydérw wapeiva. It seems necessary tc 
insert 6}Aov, or something of the sort, before the first év 74 (cf. Xen. 
Cyr. 1.6.2: dre of Geol... méprovol o¢,... Spdov... év odpaviors 
onpeiors). Otherwise, we should have to translate roy 82 juéAXovra pu} 
brdpxew év TO pydérw wapeivas ‘and that the future is not in existence 
in respect of (or on account of ) its not yet being present’; but such a 
use of év would be difficult to justify. 

ANAA pyd€ Tov eveotGra ‘oupmapeivar,! ev To (uh) péverv. ovpurapeu- 
is probably a corruption of imdpyew; and I am inclined to think 
that -ac is a remnant of daprifdvtws, ‘ exactly’ or ‘precisely’. Cf. 
Chrysippus af. Stob.: dere pnbéva Kat’ drapticpov évertdvar xpdvov, 
GANG Kara tAdTos NéyerOar. Posidonius af. Stob. : 76 dé viv Kat ra Spore 
ev wAdre [xpdvov| kal odxi Kar’ draprispov voeiaba. Apollodorus ap. 
Stob. : imdpyew 6 ras xpdvos Néyerat, oddevds adrod Tov pepdv trdp- 
xovtos arapriévtus. 

& pmdé ((borhv)) éotdvar Suvdyevos. This is superfluous, being 
merely a repetition, in other words, of os ox éorykev, exw ovdé 
Kevtpov povyv ; but it may nevertheless have been written by the author. 
The argument sounds more effective in Greek than in English, owing 
to the connexion between éveorws and éordvat. 


EXCERPT XI 


In the MSS. of Stobaeus, the document which I have named 
Exc. XI follows that which I have named Zxc. II B without a break, 
as if it were a part of the same extract from the ‘ Discourses of Hermes 
to Tat’. But the contents of Hxc, XI have nothing to do with 
those of Zxc. IIB; and from internal evidence it may be inferred 
with certainty that the two pieces were originally unconnected, and 
that Zxc. XI was once headed by a superscription of its own. It is 
possible that the two documents had already been joined into one 
in the book of ‘Eppot pds Tar Adyor, before that book came into 
the hands of Stobaeus. But it seems more likely that Stobaeus read 
them in it as two distinct ‘ discourses’, and copied these pieces into his 
Anthologium as two distinct excerpts ; that he wrote a /emma (rod airod, 
meaning ‘Eppod éx tv mpos Tar) at the head of the second ; and that 
this emma was subsequently lost by an error of transcription. 

Exc. XI appears to be a complete /de//us, Its writer makes 

Dda 
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Hermes say that he has previously given instruction to his son in 
a number of discourses (3:4 wAedvwv Adywv, § 3), and that he now 
sums up the teaching of those discourses in the string of brief 
sententiae or aphorisms (xepddrata, §§ 1 and 3; meptoxaé, §3) which 
we read in § 2, (1)-(48). This implies that the author of Zxc. XI 
had in his possession a collection of written ‘Discourses of Hermes 
to Tat’, and that he wrote this /de//us with the intention of placing 
it at the end of that collection, so that readers might find in the 
series of aphorisms contained in it a short and handy summary of 
the doctrines taught in the preceding Adyo.. The sextentiae were no 
doubt meant to be learnt by heart (rovrwv rév Kedadraioy peprnpevos 
x.t.X., §3), and to serve as a sort of catechism of the Hermetic 
philosophy. Compare the Epicurean Kyvpiar dofa, in which the 
essentials of the teaching of Epicurus are briefly formulated." 

In §§ 4 and 5, the writer appends a warning with regard to the 
teaching contained in the collection of discourses (obrox of Adyou, § 4) 
and summarized in the senfentiae. That passage is to be taken as 
meaning that those who are permitted to read this body of Hermetica 
must be on their guard against making known the truths taught in it 
to any except the few who are worthy to receive them, 

Exc. XI must certainly have been the last of a series of ‘ Discourses 
of Hermes to Tat’; but we do not know what that series was. It 
may have consisted of the whole number of those which were after- 
wards called oi yevixol Adyor, or of the earlier of them alone; or 
again, it may have included, together with the yevcxo/, some or all of 
the dieEodixol Adyo. (The word duveEprAOov in §3 is suggestive of 
dveEodixoi ; but this may be merely accidental. Cf. duefeAevoouar in 
§ 1.) If we could identify the sources from which the several 
sententiae were taken, we should have a list of the ‘Eppod pos Tar 
Adyo. which were known to the writer. But the brevity of the 
aphorisms, and the textual corruption of some of them, make it 
difficult to do this; and while some of the Adyo in question are 
probably to be found among the extant Hermetica, it is to be pre- 
sumed that others have perished. 


» Lucian Alexand. 47: tds ’Em«ovpov Kupias défas, 70... Kepadawdn mepéxor 
(cf. Kepaddaa and meproxai in Exc. X1) ris ravdpds copias 7a 5éypara, But the 
Kpicurean K, ddéa: are not nearly so concise as the setentiae of Exc. XI; and in 
respect of form, a closer analogy is to be found in a condensed summary of the first 
four K. 66a, which was known to Epicureans as 9 terpapdppacos (‘the fourfold 
remedy’ for human ills); viz. apoBov 5 Oeds* dvaia@nrov & Odvaros Tayabov 
evxrnrovs 70 dewdy evexkaprépntov. (Voll, Herc. Coll. alt. I, f. 148; Usener, 
Epicurea, p. 69.) 
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By what principles was the writer guided in the arrangement of his 
aphorisms? He certainly had a preference for grouping together 
sententiae which deal with the same topic, and especially those which 
have one or more prominent words in common (é. g. (2)-(5), duadurd 
and aidva ovpara ; (8) and (11)-(13), Yvy7 and its functions; (18)-(21), 
ayabov and xaxdv; (25)-(29), ovpavds and yj). But there are also 
a good many sezéentiae which have no apparent connexion with those 
adjacent to them; and topics already dealt with present themselves 
again later on. (E.g. diadvré and a/dia odpara are spoken of again 
in (32)-(34), and otpavds and yf again (41)-(45).) It is very likely 
that there are some displacements and some interpolations; and if 
we had the document before us in its original form, we might find 
the arrangement of the sevtentiae somewhat more systematic ; but it 
does not seem probable that there was any continuous sequence of 
thought running through the whole series. Perhaps the author 
after reading the first of the ‘Discourses’ in his collection, wrote 
down in a more or less orderly group the sexfentiae which it suggested 
to him, and then went on to deal in the same way with each of the 
other ‘ Discourses’ in succession. 

It is to be noted that most of the sextentiae have to do with the 
Kosmos alone, and not with the supracosmic God. They speak, for the 
most part, of things visible, not of things invisible ; and the contrast on 
which the writer most strongly insists is not the Platonic contrast be- 
tween the corporeal (= ra aio @yra) and the incorporeal (=a vonra), but 
that between the two parts of the corporeal world (otpavds and yj, aida 
copata and dvadvta ocdpata), The writer does not indeed wholly 
ignore the incorporeal; he shows recognition of it in (1) (ro 2o0pa- 
rov ?), (6) and (7) (6 Geds contrasted with 6 xécpos), (16) (udvov ro 
aiooparov avevdes), and (46) (zpdvora distinguished from avdy«y) ; and 
in the doctrine that the Kosmos, the elements, and the celestial gods 
‘have come into being’ or ‘have been made’, which is implied in 
(5), (17), and (31), the existence of a supracosmic Maker is virtually 
asserted. This is enough to show that the author of the sez/entzae, like 
the Hermetists in general, believed in an incorporeal and supra- 
cosmic God, and was in that fundamental point a true Platonist ; 
but about that part of his belief, he says little. This may be 
accounted for by assuming that he wrote the sev/ez/fzae chiefly for the 
use of novices. The pupil must first be taught to understand the 
Kosmos and the things in it; he must learn to despise all that is 
earthly and perishable, and to revere the immortal gods who circle 
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in the material heavens. When that part of his education has been 
completed, he will then be ready to rise above the material Kosmos, 
and draw near to the supracosmic God. See £xc. II B. 2. 4, where 
a lower and a higher stage of philosophy are distinguished. 

§ 1. (é) Kepadators mévta (rd dvra MSS.) diefeXedoopar. If we 
retain ra évra, we must translate: ‘I will expound in summary 
sentences the things that are’. But degievar does not suit 
well with év xefadaéos ; for it implies ample and detailed rather 
than concise and summary treatment. This difficulty can be 
got rid of by altering ra dvra into wavtra, and taking the 
meaning to be ‘I will go through all (the things that I have 
taught you), summing them up in brief sentences’. Hermes 
intends to give only the main principles of his teaching, and to 
state them concisely (év xedaAaéors) ; but he will give a// the main 
principles, and in that way he will cover the whole ground (ravra 
dueEeAevoopar). 

§2(1). mdvta ta odpata (ta dvta MSS.) kwvetrar pdvov to 
dowpatoy (ro ph dv MSS.) dkivntov. The statement ravra ra ovra 
kweirar agrees with (10) as emended (av 70 bv xwyrov) ; but it is 
contradicted by (11) as emended (0d wavra xweirar); and it is 
hardly consistent with (37) as emended (rév ovrwy Ta pev oopara 
éort, Ta O€ K.7.A.). It can be accepted only if we take ra dvta 
to mean corporeal things, and neither to mean nor to include the 
ovrws ovra Of the Platonists. ra ovra is sometimes used by 
Hermetists to denote corporeal things; but what could be meant 
by saying that ‘the non-existent is immovable’? ro pi dv could 
not mean ‘things which exist but are incorporeal’; and unless we 
give it that sense, the second clause is difficult to explain. It 
seems most likely therefore that évra and py ov are false readings 
for cwpara and dodparov. (Cf. Corp. XII. i. (fo Tat) 11: wav 
yap TO Kwotv dowpatov, wav b€ TO Kwovpevov copa. Corp. XI. ii. 
18, as emended: wav capa Kwytov' 7d b€ dowparov axivytov.) 
And this is confirmed by the fact that opara are spoken of in 
the next sententia. If we thus emend the text, sen#. (1), in 
which oopara are distinguished from dodpara, is naturally followed 
by (2)-(5), in which the two kinds of cépara are distinguished 
from one another. 

All bodies are in motion ; even in bodies which are apparently 
motionless for a time, invisible movement is continually going on. 
See Lxc. II. (40 Tat) 7-10; and cf. Corp. X11. ii. (to Tat) 18: wav 
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tot. . . 70 dv ev Kéopw (= wav cdpya) Kwovpevoy [i) Kare 
petwoow 7) avéyow). 

The dodpara here spoken of are chiefly, if not solely, 6 eds, 
vois, and yxy. Of these, God at least is dxivyros (cf. Corp. V. 
(to Tat) 5, GedoacGar tov axivytov (sc. tov Oeov) Sia (radv Kwyrdv) 
Kvovpevov) ; it would commonly be said that vods is dé«évyros; and 
in Corp. Il. (to Ascl.) 6b, we are told that yxy also is dxivyros, 
though the Platonists usually preferred to say that it is dexivyros 
and aitroxivyros. Compare Pseudo-Archytas Ilepi dpyav, Stob. 1. 
41. 5, vol. i, p. 282 W.: voara péev ra axivyta, aicbard 8¢ ra Kwedpeva. 

(2) wav cGua petaBAntdv" ob Tay copa Stadutdy. This senlentia 
may have been suggested by Lac. II (fo Tat); see especially 
IIA. 13. The bodies which are peraBdAyrd but not divadrvrd are 
ra didia cHpata; i.e. the Kosmos as a whole, the four cosmic 
elements, and the heavenly bodies. Cf. Corp. XVI. (Ascl. to 
Ammon) 9: ravros yap cwparos Siapovy petaBoArr, Kat Tod piv abavd- 
Tov adidAvTos, Tod dé Ovntod pera diadvcews. 

(3) ob wav {dov Ovnrévy oF wav Laov aOdvatov', The author 
cannot have written such a pointless truism as od wav Cov dbavarov. 
The first od should be struck out; the form employed was probably 
wav... ov wav..., aS in (2). Ovyrov in the first clause may 
be a corruption of yevnrév ; and we might make sense by writing 
wav Sov yevytov' ov av Coov Ovyrov. (Cf. Corp. IV. (to Tat) 2: 
tov dvOpwrov, (eixova) Cuviov aOavarov Caov Ovyrdv.) Ther didia 
cwpata are (Ga yevnta; for they have been made and endowed 
with life by God. But they are not {6a @vyra; they will never 
perish, and their life will never cease. 

As sent. (3) stands between and separates two sententiae in which 
the word é.aAvrov is prominent, it may be suspected that it is out 
of place. If yevyrov is the right word in (3), this sevtentia might 
very well be followed by (5), which deals with ro yuw0pevoy ; 
we should therefore get a better order by interchanging (3) 
and (4). 

(4) povov 7d aBiddutov (7d pévovy dperdBAntov MSS.) didvov. For 
povov 76, cf. (1). The writer appears to be talking about bodies, 
and we have just been told that there are no bodies which 
are dperéBdrynra; I have therefore altered dyeraBAyrov into 
dduaAvrov. 

(5) 73 del ywdpevov del Kal POetperar, All duaduta oopara, 1. €. 
all earthly organisms (e.g. the human body), det yiverou. This 
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might be taken to mean either that the individual body is con- 
tinually renewed by the absorption of fresh nutriment, or that the 
race is continually renewed by the birth of fresh individuals. But 
where yéveors is going on, ¢Oopd also must be going on ; 
the individual body is continually perishing, and the race 1s 
continually dying in the successive deaths of individuals. 

The interdependence of yéveois and $Oopd is spoken of in Zxe. IT A. 
(to Tat) 16. Cf. Exc. IV A. (to Tat) 3: soov pev otv (copdrov) Th 
yevere POopa eraxoXovbel Kir.X. 

1d Se Amat yerdpevov (yidpevov MSS.) otSérore Oelperar, This 
is the teaching of Plato’s Z¥maeuzs,—at least if the statements of the 
speaker in that dialogue are taken literally, as they were by 
most readers, though some Platonists refused to accept them in 
that sense. The Kosmos yéyove (Zim. 28C), or drag éyévero ; 
it was made by God once for all ; but its Maker has decreed that, 
having once come into being, it shall never cease to be. Cf. 
Corp. VIII. (fo Tat) 2, as emended: (6 xédcpos) deflwos dy, os 
abavarilopevos tro audlov dvros tov warpés. And the same might 
be said of the cosmic elements and the heavenly bodies. Zac. V. 
(to Tat) 1,2: 6 pe... dnprovpyds tov adiov cwopdtov ... drat 
Toijoas K.T.A. 

(6) mp@rov 6 Beds, Sevtepov 6 Kdopos, Tpitov 6 avOpwmos. ‘This 
may have been taken from Corp. VIII. (to Tat) 2 and 5: zpéros 
yap mdvrov . .. (6) . . . eds’ Sdevtepos 3& (6 Kdcpos). 

TO 6€ TpiTov ([ ii 6 avOpwros. Cf. Corp. X. (40 Tat) ar 
and 22b. 

(7) '6 Kédopos 81a tov avPpwroy, 6 Sé GvOpwros Sid Tov Bedv!. 
Does this mean ‘the Kosmos (was made) for the sake of Man, 
and Man (was made) for the sake of God’? That will not do; 
for itimplies the order ‘God first, Man second, Kosmos third’, 
and is therefore inconsistent with (6), The author probably wrote 
something like 6 xécpos id tod Geod (sc. yéyove or Siocxetrar), 6 Be 
avOpw7ros 814 Tod Koopov. God works on the Kosmos directly and 
immediately, but he works on man through the intermediate agency 
of the Kosmos. That would agree with the teaching of the 
Timaeus, according to which the Kosmos was made by God, but 
man (or at least the mortal part of him) was made by ‘the gods 
whom God had made’, i.e. by the cosmic forces. Cf. Corp. X. 
(to Tat) 25: da rovrwy Tra wdvra Swiketrar Tov dv0, Koopov 


‘ A cal cal 
Kal dvOparov, td 8é évds Tod Oeod (Srd SE Tod évds MSS.) 7a. wavra. 
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(9) [waca odcia aOdvatos'| maca odota petaBdnry" (ob waca otcia 
$0apry). The only things that are both a6dvara and peraBdyrd are 
the didva odpara. The reading of the MSS. could therefore be made 
intelligible only by taking otcva to mean a/diov copa; but there 
1s no authority for such a use of the word. 

If race oicia (= wav 70 dv) here means way cdpa, this senéentia, in 
the form in which I have rewritten it, is a duplicate of (2). Compare 
also (17). 

(10) wav 1d dv Kuytdv (Sirtdv MSS.)* od8ev Tay bvtwv €otnKev. This 
is, in part, a repetition of sew¢. (1) as given in the MSS. (rdvra ra 
OvTa KwveiTaL’ pdvov TO pu1) dv dKivyrov); and it is necessary either to 
alter 76 Ov... TOV dvTwy into copa... Tov cwydtwv, as I have there 
altered rd ovra into cépara, or to assume that 7d dv here means 
aGpa. As the difficulty caused by 76 py) dv in (t) does not arise in 
(ro), the traditional text is less open to objeetion in the latter. 

(II) 0d wdvra kivetrar, wav Sé 7d Kivodpevoy uxy KivetTat, (od TdvTa 
Wuxi Kwetrar, wav Sé dv ux Kivet MSS.) In the text of the 
MSS., there is an impossible antithesis between zdvra and vay 70 ov. 

‘Not all things are moved.’ The Hermetist would presumably have 
said that révra ta copara Kwelrat, but ra dowpara, or at any rate some 
of them (e.g. 6 Oeds and 6 vois), are dxivntra. (See (1).) But od rdvra 
xwetrat is difficult to reconcile with the preceding sententia (wav ro ov 
Kwyrtov k.t.A.), Which is, verbally at least, contradicted by it; and Jam 
inclined to think that the first clause of (11) has been added with a 
view to assimilating the form of this sez/entia to that of most of the 
others, and that the author wrote simply wav 76 xwovpevov Wuyx7 KuwetTaL. 
For this statement, which is ultimately derived from Pl. Phaedrus 
245 C, D (rots AAs doa. Kwetras TodTO (sc. ) Woxn) THYH Kal apxy Kw7)- 
sews), Cf. Corp. II. (to Ascl.) 1, wav TO Kwovpevov ... Kwetrar... bro 
twos, and 7. 8b, 9. 

(( (8) Wuxijs 1d peév aicOyr(ix)ov Ovytdv, 73 Be AoyiKdy AOdvaror.)) 
This is the doctrine of the Zzmaeus. It is only the vots or 
Aoyorixdv (the part of man that has come direct from God) that is 
immortal; the aic@yr«év has come into being together with the 
body, and perishes with the body. 

If we place (8) between (11) and (12), sententia (10)-(13) 
form a connected group, in which each sezfentia leads on to the 
next by a natural sequence of thought. 

(12) [wav 7d mdoxov aicberat'] may Td aicOav)dpevoy ma&axer* (pdvos) 
((6 vois &maOys.)) The statement that ‘everything which is passively 
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affected is sensitive’ could hardly be maintained. A stone racxe 
when I break it; but most people would not say that a stone 
aicbaverar; though it is true that something of the sort seems to be 
asserted in Axe. III. 17. 

In (15), the MSS. give é vots days, which is there irrelevant ; 
and as dwa6yjs may very well stand in contrast to racxe, and vois to 
aicOnois or Td aicbavdpuevov, it seems most likely that (udvos) 6 vovs 
umaOys was the latter part of (12). In Corp. XII. i. (to Ta?) 11, the 
question whether vots is dwa6yjs or mafyrds is discussed ; the con- 
clusion there arrived at appears to be that embodied vots (i. e. the vots 
of aman living upon earth) is ra@rds, but unembodied vois is arrays. 

aicOopac sometimes occurs, in MSS. at least, as a later form of 
alc@avoua. We have no means of knowing whether the Hermetist 
used that form or not; but as there would be an advantage in 
distinguishing the present participle (which is required here) from the 
aorist aicOopevoy, it is probable that he wrote aioGavopevov. 

(13) wav 73 AuToUpevov Kat HSerar {| |» od wav Td HSdpevov Aurretrar| J. 
If we retain od, the second clause means that some beings (e. g. God, 
or vovs, or the celestial gods) feel pleasure unaccompanied by pain. 
But #d0v7 is usually limited to the lower forms of pleasure; and in- 
asmuch as it is a waGos, to say that vovs 7dera would be inconsistent 
with saying that vovs is ara6ys. It seems probable then that the 
Hermetist, if he spoke of 7#dov7y and Avrn together, would put them 
on a par; and he may perhaps have said that pain is always accom- 
panied or followed by pleasure, and pleasure by pain.’ This meaning 
might be got by striking out ov, and writing wav 70 Hddpevov (Kat) 
Avretrat. That, however, is not quite satisfactory ; for why should 
this connexion between pleasure and pain be insisted on as a leading 
principle of the Hermetic doctrine ? 

(Ldov Ovntov) .. . [Ldov ai8tov]. The person who inserted these 
words apparently took the senfentia to mean that the Ovyra Coa feel 
both pain and pleasure, but the didi da feel pleasure and do not 
fee] pain. 

(14) od wav cdpa vooet’ av cdpa vooodv Siadutév. ‘Not all bodies 
are diseased’ implies that ra dédia cipara are not diseased. That 
is doubtless true; but was it worth while to say it? As (13) also, 
in its present form, is somewhat dubious, I am inclined to suspect 
that (13) and (14) have been produced by the expansion of a single 


1 : . 
As to the inseparable connexion between pleasure (of the lower sort) and pain, 
see I |. Phaedo 60 C, where Socrates, speaking of 7d 5U and 7d Aumnpdv, says @ dv 
TO €TEPOY TapayEernTat, Enacodrovbel HaTEpoy Kal TO ETEpoY. 
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sententia, which ran thus: av to durovpevov | ] voce’? mav copa 
vooowv (or may 1O vooodv) Sivadurév. Having in us an aicOyrixdv, we 
feel pain ; and every pang of pain is an intimation that (gua aicOyri- 
ol) we are mortal. 

(15) 6 vois év Td Bed" [6 Noyopeds ev TO dvOpadmw"] 6 Adyos ev TH vot. 
6 Noyes would mean the function 76 Aoyiorixdy (= 6 dvOpdmwos 
vois), the rational or intelligent part of the human soul. But 6 
Aoyiopos ev TG dvOpwrw is most likely a corrupted doublet of 6 Adyos 
év 7@ vot (voi having been altered into diw.) 

With this sententia should be compared Corp. XII. i. (¢o Tat) 13a: 
6 odv Adyos (speech) éariv eixov (rod vod), Kat (6) vots rod Beod. Td. 
13 b, the MSS. give Adyov 8 ev 7G vd, which agrees with sent. (15) ; 
but the original reading there was probably Oedv 8@ év 7 v@,’ in which 
the relation between vots and eds as stated in sez. (15) is reversed. 
It is possible, however, that Adyov had already been substituted for 
Oedv in Corp. XII. i. 13 b before these sen/entiae were written. 

‘A isin B’ probably here means ‘ A is to B asa part to the whole’. 
The human vois is a part of God (cf. Corp. XII. 1 tnt, 6 vots éé 
aitns THS TOD Geod ovaias éoriv) ; and the human faculty of speech (or 
reasoning) is a part of the human vois. 

(16) o88€v cwpartixdy adnbés (ob8€ ev cwpate &Anbés MSS.)* pdvov 1d 
dodpatov dweudds (€v dowudrw Td wav dWeudés MSS.). It is not 7d ev 
owpart, ‘that which is embodied’ (e.g. the incarnated soul), that is 
unreal, but body itself, or the corporeal. And év dowuarw presents 
a similar difficulty. It therefore seems necessary to write cdpa or 
owpatikov in place of év copart, and dodparov in place of év dowparo. 
Compare the misreadings in (37). 

This sexfentia sums up the teaching of Zxe. II A (¢0 Taz). 

(17) wav 15 yevopevoy petaBAntov’ od Wav TO yevopevov Pbaptov. Cf. 
(2)-(5), 72 yevopeva are Ta copara. The diadvtra owepara are both 
petaBdryra and dOapra; the didi copara are peraBAynra but not 
pOapra. 

Sent. (17) may have been suggested by Zc. IL A. 13; and 
perhaps this may account for its being placed next to (16), which is a 
summary of Zwc. II A. 

(18) od8ev dyabdr emt tis yis’ obSév KaKdv év TH odpaved. Sententiae 
(18)-(21) deal with the contrast between dya@dv and xaxov. In £xc. 
II A, we are told that there is nothing dAn@és on earth, and (2. 9) 
that * dAjOea is airs 7d dxpatov dyaGov ; so that this topic also may 

1 Cf. Corp. XI. i. 4b: 6 wey Beds ey TO VQ, 
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possibly have been suggested by that same /ibed/us. In Corp, X (to 
Tat) also, the words dya8os and xaxds are prominent, 

‘There is nothing good on earth.’ This is strongly asserted in 
Corp. VI (to Ascl.). But in that document, as well as in Corp, II 
(to Ascl.) sub fin., it is not the corporeal heaven, but the incorporeal 
God, that is spoken of in contrast to the lower world in which we 
live, and the leading thought is ‘God is good, man (as an earthly 
organism) is bad’, or ‘the incorporeal is good, the corporeal 
is bad’. . 

The words otdtv kaxdv év otpavd may be compared with Corp. X. 
to b (as emended): od Kaxds 6 koopos. But the writer of Corp. X 
adds otxére 8% édyabds, iduxds ydp; whereas in the sententiae it is 
implied that 6 otpavds is dyads. 

(19) 6 Beds dyads’ 6 avOpwros Kaxds. This agrees verbally with 
Corp. VI, II, and X; but there is nothing to tell us whether the 
writer meant by 6 Oeds the incorporeal God, or the corporeal gods 
who circle in the heavens, and who are spoken of as of Oeod in (21). 
5 dvOpwros means of dvOpwzor; and 6 Geds, being coupled to it, might 
here mean ot Oeot, 

(20) 1d dyaQdv éxodcrov, Td Kakdv dxovovoy, This is based on the 
saying of Socrates, that vice is ignorance (of the good), and is 
therefore involuntary. Compare the verse quoted in Ar. £¢h. Vic. 
3. 5) 1113 b 15: ovdels Exov zovnpds, odd dxwv paxap. (Aristotle 
disputes the first clause, and maintains that 7) poyOypia éxovordv éott.) 
Some of the Hermetists expressed a similar thought by saying that 
he who has attained to yvaous is free from eiwapyévy, but all other 
men are in subjection to ciwappyévn. Cf. (26), ovdey ext yas 
eAevbepor. 

(21) of Beoi Ta Ayala aipodvrar’ (ot GvOpwro Ta Kaka aipodytac) ds 
dyaéd. The astral gods act by free choice (ovdev ev otpavd dodAor, 
(26) but choose the good, and so, act always in accordance with 
God’s will. For the second clause, cf. Corp. VI. (to Ascl.) 3b: 
exagTov ToUTWY ... memiarevTat evOdde peyirrov eivar dyaby, To paddov 
avurepBAntov Kaxov. Lb. 6: 70 Kakov mictevoavra. d&yabov elvat. 

Sententiae (18), (19), (21), and (29) should be compared with Ewe. 
VII. (¢0 Zaz) 2. 

(22)-(24) i} edvopia... dvOpdrou pOopd!. This is one mass of 
corruption. As a guess, I propose (22) 9 e’vopia pera Oeod dpdvoa" 
7) dvopia (rpos Gedv Epis). (23) vopos Oetos dpery (or ebvopia)* voj.0s 
dvOpwrwos kaka (or dvopia). (24) 6 xpdvos kdcpov atpopy 6 xpdvos 
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dvOpwrov pOopa. Sententiae (22) and (23), when thus rewritten, 
have to do with the good and bad in human action, and so continue 
the topic of (18)-(21). For vépos Oetos, cf. Porphyr. Ad Marcellam 
25 f.: tpets d€ vouor Siaxexpicbwoav olde’ els pév 5 Tod Oeod, Erepos S& 6 
THs Ovyrns picews, tpiros S¢ 5 Oerds Kar’ Ovn Kal wodes..., 6 5€ ye 
Betos dyvoeirar pev Wyn 80 ddpootvyy Kal dxodaciav dxabdpro, exAdpuret 
8¢ 80’ drabeias Kal ppovicews. 

In (24), rpudy may be a corruption of orpopy or repurtpody. Time 
is measured by the revolving movement of the heavenly bodies, and 
was often said by the Greeks to be constituted by that movement. 

The movement of the Kosmos, being cyclic, is unending ; but to 
men the lapse of time brings destruction (6 xpévos avOpérov pOopa). 

(25) wav (1d) év otpavd dperdbetov’ wav TO emi ys petaberdr, 
Human decrees and resolves may be altered or annulled; but the 
star-gods, in their movements and workings, maintain a law which is 
unalterable. 

This unalterable working of the star-gods, through which the will 
of the supreme God finds fulfilment in all physical processes in the 
sublunar world, is frequently denoted by the term ciwappévy. See 
Asel. Lat. III. 40a, 

(26) od8€v év odpava Soddov" oddev emi ys ehevOepor. Cf. “xe. III, 
(to Tat) 8; avry ov 4 dvapops. dBavarov cdparos Kal Ovytod, dtu... TO 
pév,... €AevOepor (dv), dyer, 7d Se, ... SoddOv (ov), Hepera. Corp. 1. 15: 
(6 dvOpwros) (eiuappévns) yéyove SodAos. All corporeal things on earth 
are subject to eiwappeévy, i.e. to the working of the star-gods; man 
therefore, as long as the corporeal predominates in him, is a slave of 
ciuapyéevy. But the star-gods are not slaves ; (they act in accordance 
with God’s will, but willing accordance with God’s will is not dovAeéa ;) 
and man also, in virtue of the divine element in him, may, after 
death at least, if not in this life, ‘join the company of the celestial 
gods’ (Corp. X. 7), and be free, as they are free. 

How is otdéy éri ys éAedGepov in (26) to be reconciled with way rd 
éml ys peraberov in (25)? It might be objected that if the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies (ra év otpavd) are dperdfera, and all 
corporeal things on earth are governed by the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, then ra éwi yjs also must be dmerdbera, How can 
that which is determined by cipappevyn be peraberdy ? 

To this objection a Hermetist might perhaps reply that a man’s 
will may be variable without being free, and indeed only ceases to 
be variable when it becomes free. As long as he is in subjection to 
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his earthly body and the things of the body, he is driven to and fro 
by the zd, (desires and aversions) generated in his soul by bodily 
processes ; he shifts and changes, wills one thing to-day and another 
to-morrow ; and so his aims and actions are peraferd. But when he 
escapes from this servitude, his will no longer varies ; for like that of 
the celestial gods, it is harmonized with the will of God, and un- 
alterably fixed upon the Good. 

There remains however a further difficulty. If ra éri yijs are 
worked by ra év otpavG, and 7a év odpavG are good, how is it that ra 
érl yns are bad? (oddéev dyabdv emi yjs, (18).) If all things on earth 
(including the +é6n of the man who is in subjection to eiwappévy) are 
wrought by the a cae/estes, who are good, it ought to follow that all 
things on earth are good. A Hermetist, if he was conscious of this 
difficulty, could evade it only by having recourse to the Platonic 
conception of draxros tAn. God and his ministers the star-gods do 
the best that can be done; but they cannot eliminate evil in the 
sublunar world, because the matter on which they have to work is, in 
part at least, irremediably evil. See Asc/, Zat. II. 16a. 

(27) od8ev dyvworoy év odpava: obdév yvdpipov ent ths yAs. We might 
have expected rather to be told that God, or the Good, cannot be 
(fully) known on earth, but only in heaven; that is, that perfect 
gnosis (of God or the Good) is possible for men only when they have 
quitted the earthly body and ascended to heaven. (That is what is 
taught in Corg. X, for instance.) But the object of the knowledge 
here spoken of is not God or the Good, but ‘anything’. For man, 
as long as he remains on earth, true knowledge (not merely know- 
ledge of God, or of all things, but even knowledge of any one thing) 
is impossible ; what he thinks to be knowledge is only a dim and 
doubtful opinion. As yvéors is correlative to éA7Oea, this statement 
is connected with the thesis maintained in L.xc. II A, ddnfRs otdey ev 
™ yi. (Cf. sent. (16).) Perhaps the writer may have been thinking 
of the saying of Socrates, ‘I know that I know nothing’. 

(28) 08 kowwvet (rad év odpavd tots emt yfs* Kowwvet) Ta emt yfis Tots 
év odpavw. The Stoics were accustomed to say that there is xowwvia 
between God and man, or between the gods (= ra év otdpavd) and 
men. (See Corf, X. 22b, and Asc. Lat. 1.5.) But the point on 
which the writer of the senfentiae insists is that in this xowwvia the 
two parties are not on equal terms; men are dependent on the 
gods, but the gods (being dvevdecis) are not dependent upon men. 
Sententiae (38), (40), and (41) are to the same effect. 
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(29) wdvra ta ev odpavd d&popa: mdvta Ta emt ys emipwpa, The 
primary meaning of pos seems to have been ‘a bodily blemish’, 
popooxdros (Philo) means ‘one who looks for blemishes’ in 
sacrificial victims. Cf. Ovac. Sib. 1. 351: vocepors ipoerar 49° 
eripapous.  (éryswpors, literally ‘having blemishes upon them’, is 
there coupled with vocepovs, and stands on a par with ruddoé, xwAoé, 
and xw¢oi in the following lines. Leprosy, for instance, would be a 
pOpos.) If so, pwyaoba must have meant ‘to find or point out 
blemishes’ in a person ; and thence must have come the secondary 
sense of papos, ‘blame’. 

(30) ‘13 dOdvarov of Oyntdv' 7d Ovytdv odk AOdvatov.! Possibly: 76 
aOdvarov od (rabyrov’ pdvov 7d) Ovyntov (rdoye). Cf.(12)as emended : 
Trav 70 aicbavdpevov macxe’ povos 6 vods drabys. In the human soul, 
70 Ovyrdv is 76 aicbavdpevov, and 70 dOdvarov is 6 vots. (See (8).) 
From the loss (through omoioteleuton) of the words zaOyrov pdvov 76, 
the silly statement 76 a@dvarov od Ovnrév would result; and we may 
suppose that some one tried to complete the damaged sententia by 
adding the equally silly statement 70 Ovyrév otk aOdvarov. 

(81) 1d omapey ob mévrws Ovytdv (yerntdy MSS.) 1d 8é Ovnrdv 
(yemtov MSS.) mdvtws kal omapév, The reading of the MSS, is 
impossible; for anything that is oapév (‘begotten’) necessarily 
éyévero. If we write Ovyrov in place of yevynrdv, this sexfentia repeats 
what was said in (5). The ‘everlasting bodies’ éomdpy (= drag 
eyévero), but are not Ovyrd (= ovdérore POctperar). 

(32) Stadutod odpatos 800 xpdvor, 6 ‘dd ris omopas péxpe Tis 
yevéoews! kat 6 ‘dd tis yevéoews péxpt tod Bavdrou', [rod] diSlou 
gépatos xpdvos Sex Tis yevéoews! pdvos. ozopd, if distinguished from 
yéveois, must mean ‘begetting’ as opposed to ‘birth’; so that the 
text of the MSS. must be taken to mean ‘a dissoluble body (e.g. the 
body of a man or animal) has two times, that of its existence as an 
embryo, and that of its life from birth to death ; an everlasting body 
(e.g. the Kosmos, the element fire, or the sun) has one time only, 
which began when it was made by the Demiurgus’. That amounts 
to saying that an earthly organism has, and an ‘everlasting body’ 
has not, an embryonic stage of existence. But why should any one 
want to call attention to this insignificant point of difference between 
the two kinds of bodies? (See Addenda in vol. iv.) 

I am inclined to think that the author must have written something 
like dcadvrod cuwparos dvo xpdvor, 6 thc ayzicewe Kal O Tc Meimcewc* 
dudiov Twparos xpdvos 6 Thc TaytéTHTOc pdvos. (Note that avéjous and 
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peiwots are spoken of in the following sexfentia (33). But (32), 
emended as I propose, would be an amplification of the thought 
expressed in (33), and ought therefore to follow (33) rather than to 
precede it.) A ‘dissoluble body’ passes through two successive 
stages, a stage of growth (which lasts from birth to maturity), and a 
stage of diminution or decay (which lasts from maturity to death), 
An ‘everlasting body’, when it has once come into being, persists, 
not indeed without change of any kind, (for it is peraBAnrdv, sent. 
(2),) but without that kind of change which is called avgyow kai 
pelwors. 

Assuming that this was the original wording of the sezfentia, we 
might account for the text of the MSS. by supposing that some one 
added & dd ris oropas péxpt THs Te\edTHTOC AS a note in explanation 
of 5 ris ad&joews, and 6 dard ris Te\edTHTOC MEXPL TOD Pavdrov as a note 
in explanation of 6 r9s pewdoews; and that yevéoews, having been 
written as an alternative for oropas, was afterwards wrongly substituted 
for reXecdtynros (dis) and ravréryros. 

Cf. Corp. VIII. (40 Zat) 4, as emended: atry 8& 7 aragia (sc. 7) 
ris abéijoews Kal peudoews) mepi ra exiyera Coa (the bodies of which 
are diadvrd) yivera. tov yap otpaviwy ra odpara (which are did.) 
play rag exer, iv etAnyxev dzd Tod ratpos THY Apxyv. For ris tavTorytos, 
cf. Corp, XII. ii (40 Zaz) 14c, as emended: éxerat yap ths TavrdéryTos 
ta dovvOera gHpara (i.e, the cosmic elements), kai tiv petaBorry cis 
dAAnAa Towovpeva, del THS TavTOTHTOS THY APOapaiav awe. 

(34) 'H Scaduth Gry cis ta evavtia évaddorodrar {| |, H 8é AiSios [| 
eis Ta Gpora', I can find no sense in 7 diaduri tAn and 7 aidios TAy. 
It may be suspected that vAy has come by duplication from the last 
three letters of d:aAvr7, and has driven out some other substantive, 
Possibly, # d:aAvuT) ofcia (meaning ‘ thing’) eis 7a evaytia (sc. adidAvTa) 
éevaddovotrat, 7 dé didios eis TA Opora (Sc. didia). An earthly organism, 
when it is broken up, ‘is changed into’ the elements (of which it 
was composed) ; and the elements are adidAuta and aida. An dédvov 
cpa (e.g. the element water) is (part by part, though not as a whole) 
transmuted into other elements ; and each of these other elements is 
likewise (as a whole) décor. 

(35) yéveots [dvOpdmou] pOopa(s), pbopa [dvOpurou] yevérews apx?. 
There is no reason to restrict the application of this ses/entia to 
men; it is equally true of all diaduvta copara. Cf. sent. (5), and 
£xc. ILA. 16. 


(36) 16 droytyvdpevov x.r.d. Cf. send, (5). 
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(37) Tav dvtav Ta pev odpaTd gor (Ta pév ev cwpaciv eior MSS,), 
Td B€ iddar (ra Se ev iBlars MSS.), 7d S€ eveépyerar (evepyetars MSS.). 
In this classification of r& dvra, as in most of the sententiae, cosmic 
things alone are spoken of, and supracosmic entities are disregarded. 
The idéa. are the formae visibiles of bodies, and not Plato’s vonrd. 
ein; for the latter could not be said to be ‘in bodies’. voits 
might possibly be called an évépyewa of the supracosmic God ; but 
it is not an évépyea of the kind the writer is here speaking of; 
for vots is not (always or necessarily) ‘in a body’. And the 
supracosmic God himself is neither a cdma, an idée nor an 
évépyeia. God is not one of 7a dvra ; he is éwexewa THs ovcias. 

iSéa (iSia MSS.) 8€ kal évépyeta, (dowpata dvra,) ev owpati eon, 
The meaning would be better expressed by writing id¢ac 8& Kat 
évépyeat, (dowparor ovoa,) év oépaciv ciot. As regards evépyeay, 
this statement agrees with Zxc, III. (to Zot) 1: evepyem.. .,, 
dowparo. atta otoa, ev cwpaciv eict, Kal Ou TOY TwudTwv évep- 
yotou.. Lb, 21: Tals evepyeius’ Tatra yap dowpmata dvta papev év 
cwopacw (evar). 

It seems that the phrase év cdyar. (or év owpacw), which is 
rightly used here, caused a transcriber to write év odpacw in 
place of owyara in the preceding clause; and that gave rise 
to the false readings ev ideas and évepyetas. A similar error 
occurs in (16). 

(38) 16 d0dvatov ob petéxer tod Oyntod k.t.A. Cf. (28) and (41). 

(39) 7 pev Ovntov eis AOdvatoy capa odx eEpxeror. The ‘im- 
mortal bodies’ (setting aside the Kosmos as a whole and the 
cosmic elements, which cannot here be meant,) are the corporeal 
heavens, and the several bodies contained in them, viz. the fixed 
stars and the planets. 76 @vyrov here means especially the mortal 
part of man, i.e. the body and 76 aio@yrixdv ris Woxjs (see (8)). 
This part of man cannot ascend to heaven. At his death, his body 
remains on earth; and his aic@yrixdv perishes or is dispersed, and 
can never be re-embodied in a star, though his vots, the immortal 
part of him, possibly may. Cf. Corp. I. 24, where we are told that 
the ascending soul casts off its aic@yjoets. 

+d 8€é AOdvaroy eis OynTdv (cua) mapayiverat. The immortal part 
of man, i.e. the vots, descends from above, and is, for a time, in- 
corporated in a mortal body upon earth. 

Sententia (39) would serve to remind the pupil of what is said 
at greater length in Zac, IV A. (¢o Zaz) 7, ((6)). 

2806'3 Ee 
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(40) ai évépyerar odx cicly dvwepeis, GANA KaTwhepets. The 
évépyevar are the forces which are at work in all life and movement 
upon earth. (See Zwe. III, to Zaz.) ‘They ‘work downward from 
above, not upward from below’. That is, all life and movement 
upon earth result from the action of the heavenly bodies on the 
things below ; but the life and movement of the heavenly bodies 
do not result from any action of the things below, but are 
infused into them by the supracosmic God. Cf. Zwxe. UI. 6: 
(ai évépyecat) dd TOV Oelwy Topatov Epxovrar eis TH Ovnta. Lb. 15: 
() évepyera) dvobey méurrerat. 

(41) o88ev dhedetrar ta ev odpavGg amd Tdv emi yas (oddey apedet 
Ta éml ys Ta év odpave MSS.) mévta dhedetrar Ta emi yas dad 
tov év odpavd (wdvta dpedet Ta emt yiis Ta év odpava MSS.). 
The celestial gods do all for us ; we can do nothing for them. ‘They 
are dvevdeets; they have no unsatisfied wants, and therefore no 
offerings or services of men can benefit them. 

It would be grammatically possible to take the text of the MSS. 
in the same sense ; but the phrases would be absurdly ambiguous. 

(42) 6 odpavds cwpdtwv didtwv BSextikds’ yi owopdtwv Pbaprav 
Sextixy. It is somewhat surprising to find this elementary statement 
so near the end of the string of sewtentiae. It would seem more 
appropriate if it were either placed in connexion with (2)-(5), in 
which the distinction between the two kinds of bodies is first spoken 
of, or put at the beginning of the group (25)-(29), in which ovpavos 
and yj are contrasted. For similar reasons, it may be suspected 
that (45) also is out of place. 

(43) 7 yf Gdoyos’ 6 odpavds Aoytkds (Aofds MSS.). Cf. Corp. I. 
ro and r1b, where we are told that 6 Adyos (personified), after 
doing his part in the demiurgia, flew up to heaven, and that his 
departure left the sublunar world dAoyov, and consequently capable 
of producing only ddoya Ga (and the aAoyov pépos of man). 

(44) ‘ta év odpave mdxertar Ta emt yis TH yq émixerrat', I pro- 
pose ra. €v otpavG (rpovoig) broxertau’ ra. ert ys | | (dvdyKy) brdKerrar. 
That would agree with what is said in (46), and in other Hermetica, 
as to the relation between zpdvoa and dvéyxn. But if mpdvo. and 
dvdykn Were spoken of both in (44) and in (46), that would be an 
additional reason for thinking that (45), which deals with a different 
subject, is out of place. 

(45) 6 odpavds mpdrov (tov) oroixelwy' 4 yi Sotatov (tav) oroxetwv 
(etorxetov d/s MSS.). The heavenly bodies were sometimes called 
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aroxeia; but as the word crorxetov is here applied to 7 also, it pre- 
sumably means ‘an element’. . If so, otpavds must here be taken to 
mean zrvp, the element of which the heavens consist. Cf. Corp. XII. 
li. (40 Tat) 21: rod Kdopov pépn ciolv obpavds Kal yp Kab bSwp Kal drip. 

(46) mpdvora Oeia rdfis’ avdykn mpovola bmnpérs. Cf. Axc. XII. 1 
(to Ammon): 7 8& cipappévy tryperee rpovoig. See also Exc. XIII 
and Zxc. XIV (fo Ammon), and Exc. VIII. (to Tat) 5. God works 
on the heavenly bodies immediately ; and his will, regarded as acting 
on ¢hem, is called wpovora. But he works on sublunar things through 
the intermediate agency of the heavenly bodies ; and the force which 
the heavenly bodies exert on sublunar things is called dvdyxn (or 
cipappevn). Thus dvayxn is subservient to zpovoia. 

(47) TUxn gopd (draxtos), [dtdxrou évepyeias (mpoonyopia)]. Cf. 
the anonymous definition in Stob. 1. 7. 9b, vol. i, p. 92 W. (Diels 
Doxogr. p. 326): tvyy araxtov evepyeias eat mpoonyopia. It may be 
conjectured that the Hermetist wrote tiyn hopa draxros ; that some 
reader, having met with the similar definition which has been pre- 
served for us in Stob. 1. 7. 9 b, added the words drdxrov évepyeéas 
mpoonyopia ; and that araxros was omitted before ard«rov by an error 
of transcription. 

For rvyn dopa araxros, cf. Eurysus Pythagoreus Ilept tvyas, Stob. 1. 
6. 19, vol. i, p. 90 W.: Svo pares ev TG OAw THE... evUTapyXoVTL évavTiat 
dAXaXas* Kal tavTav a pev évte pyta Kal Tetaypeva Kal Adyov éxovoa 
mot mavta, & 8 adppyros Kal ataktos Kal aXoyos Kal ovdetav ovvraéw 
éxovva. . . . TO pev amd TUxXaS Kal TO abToudTH ywopevov yiverat 
eurretovaas Tas GAdyw kal ardktw Poros €s TA Tpdypara. 

If this sez¢entia was similar in form to most of the others, there 
must have been a second clause; and as rvyy and réxvy are often 
contrasted, and Eurysus 7. speaks of réxva kat ppovacis tis dvOpwriva 
kal Geta, it is possible that something like réyvy évépyeia evraxtos 
followed. The meaningless words cidwrov dda Wevdis, which re 
appended in the MSS., may be a remnant of a lost sertentra. 

(48) ti Oeds; dtpewrov, dyabdy, This might be said either of the 
star-gods, or of the supreme and supracosmic God. For 6eds arpe- 
mrov, avOpwros tperrov, cf. Exc. 1A. 15 (of the supracosmic God): 
Tov atpertov, Tov py GAAovovpevov. Lb, 11: Tpémeras BE Kat peraBar- 
Aerat (6 avOpwros). For beds ayabdv, dv@pwros xaxov, cf. sent. (19). 

§ 4. Tas pévtor mpds tods moddods dpidias mapattod, «7A. As to 
this injunction of silence and concealment, cf. Corp, XIII ji. 
Porphyr. dd Marcellam 14-15: rdvra pioodparov os Geov Kai puapov 

Ee 2 
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éxrperer Oar xprj’ Kal ob rais ddéas odK Gv xpHrato, TOUTY pajTE Biov pyre 
Adyou Tod rep Heod Kowdver, Adyov yap (rept) Geod Tots td d0éns 
SrepOappevors Eye otk dogadés’ Kal yap Kal TadnO A€yew ert TOUTWY 
rept Oeod Kal Ta Wevd9 kivduvov lov Péper. ove abtov Twa mpoonKev 
dvoolwv épywv 1) Kabapevovra Pbéyyer Oa Tepi Feod, ovTe eis TOLOVTWY AKOAS 
éuBcddovra Tov epi Geod Adyov ole Oa pu) pratver’ AN’ axpodo Gat Kal 
Néyew Tov repi Geod Adyov ws ext Geod. mponye’oOw obv Tod rep. Geov 
Adyou Ta Feopit} epya, Kal crydcOw 6 wept adrod Abyos ext wAn Movs" 
dvoixeordrn yap Georoyia Kevodosia Woyhs. vopuce atperwrepov elvar ovyav 
}) Aoyov €ixn mpoecbat rept Geo. 

Ooveiv pév ydp ce ob BovAopar. If a man refuses to tell to others 
truths which he knows, he may seem to lay himself open to a charge 
of 6dvos, i.e. malicious unwillingness to impart to one’s neighbour 
something that would be good for him. (Cf. Ascd. Lat. I. 12 b: ‘nec 
sinit partem divinitatis agnoscere invidens inmortalitate malignitas.)’ 
But he who does what is here enjoined is not really open to that 
charge ; for he will speak without reserve to the few who are worthy 
to receive the true doctrine; and (as we are told in § 5) if the 
unworthy hear it, they will be the worse for it, and not the better. 

paddov 8€ Ste tots moAAois Sdkers KatayéAactos elvat. Wachsmuth 
says ‘post padAAov de haud scio an haustum sit drayopetw vel 
simile quid’. But it is hardly necessary to insert a verb. The 
writer means to say ‘(I warn you against talking to the many) for 
this reason, that’ &c.; but the text of the MSS. can be understood 
to mean that, though it is defective in grammatical construction. 

The first of the two reasons given for concealment is that the un- 
worthy will /aughk af the man who speaks of these things to them.? 
What harm would that do? It is unpleasant to be laughed at ; but 
a good man does not refrain from doing what he thinks right because 
it might result in some unpleasantness to him. To speak to those 
who only laugh at what you say is, no doubt, a waste of time and 
energy ; but that is hardly an adequate reason for enjoining silence. 
And though the laughers will certainly get no good from what they 
hear, it is not self-evident, and has not yet been shown, that they will 
be positively harmed by it. The harm implied is probably that 

' Cf. Clem. Alex. Sivom. 1.55: tadra Av umoddv Tod ypdpey epol, Kal vov ere 
ebaBas Exo, a gnaw, “ éumporbey Tay xoipwy rods papyapitas Baddew, ph TOTE 
KaranaThowor Tois moat kat atpapevtes pniwow tuas” (Matth. 7.6). Xadrendv yap 
Tous TEP TOV GAnOwvod pwrds Kabapors dvTws Kal Siavyeis emdeitar Adyous axpoaTav 


Alpe pig og 2 

Tots vwdect Te Kal dnadedroiss oXEddv yap odk Eat: ToUTwY mMpds TOs TOAAODS KaTA- 
, 

yeAaororepa axovopata. 
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which the speaker himself is liable to suffer, not from the mere un- 
pleasantness of incurring ridicule, but from the weakening of his own 
convictions, As religious fervour is fostered and intensified by the 
companionship of others who are fervent in the faith, so it is liable to be 
lowered and deadened by the sarcastic comments of unsympathetic 
hearers. 

obrot S€ of Adyou SAiyous TavTEed@s Tots dkpoards efouaw (exouaww 
MSS.) (dEtous), # taxa o8€ tods dAlyous [€fovow]. délous, which is 
needed to make sense, may easily have been omitted through its 
resemblance to é€ovcw. 

obrot of Adyo., in the mouth of Hermes, means the discourses by 
which he has previously given oral instruction to Tat, and the sub- 
stance of which it is assumed that Tat will hereafter repeat to a few 
other persons. For the reader, it means a collection of written 
‘Discourses of Hermes to Tat’, at the end of which “xc. XI was 
placed as an appendix. 

Even the few who may rightly be permitted to read these sacred 
writings, or to hear them read, are not wholly ‘worthy’ to do so; 
and all other men are utterly unworthy. 

§ 5. exouor S€ Tt kal iBiov év Eautots’ Tods kaxods paddov tapoksdvouct 
™mpdos Thy kakiav. A second reason for silence and concealment is 
here given, namely, the harm that indiscriminate talk about holy 
things (or the indiscriminate circulation of the Hermetic writings) 
may do ¢o the hearers (or readers). 

[8d xp} Tods woddods puddrrecIat, (ds) pi voodvtas toy Aeyouévwy 
tiv dperny.| This sentence is evidently out of place; for it breaks 
the connexion between what precedes (éyovor dé . . . Ti Kaxiay) 
and what follows (Ids «fas x.7.A.). The only question is whether it 
is better to reject it altogether, or to transpose it. The most suitable 
place for it would be after otde rods dAcyous, at the end of § 4. But 
it is not needed there ; for it merely repeats what has been said before 
in that section, and repeats it in a less expressive form, pu) voodytas 
Tov Neyopévwv THY dper~v being a comparatively feeble substitute for 
ddéeus KarayéAacros «iva. It seems most likely then that xpi rods 
ro\Xovs .. . THY éperjv isa marginal summary of § 4, which has been 
inserted into the text, with &¢ prefixed to make connexion. 

[wav] 73 {Gov (1d) trav dvOpdmwv emippeméctepdy éotw eis Thy kakiay. 
Wachsmuth adopts Usener’s correction, 76 (Gov 76 dv@pirwov. That 
gives the meaning required; but perhaps the author may have 
written 7d rév dvOpwrwv in the sense of 7d dvOpwirwov. Cf. Ps.-PI. 
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Epinomis 976d: tis ror’... erworijpyn . « « pa) Tapayevomevy . « « dvor- 
roratoy dy... rapdaxouto Cwov To TOV avOparev ; 

We must not translate ‘the animal part of men’; that would be 
1) ddoyov rav évOpdrwv. A star-god, as well as a beast, is a {gor. 

Stu yerntds 6 xdopos. This is implied in senz. (5), (17), and (31); 
and it is expressly said in extant ‘ Discourses of Hermes to Tat’ (e. g. 
Corp. IV init.). 

kal (dT) wavta Kata [jpdvorav kal] dvdykny yiverat, cipapperns TavTwr 
dpxotons. See sent. (46) and (44), zavra must be taken to mean 
rdvra ta éxt yqs. According to the doctrine of the Hermetists in 
general, it is only earthly things that are governed by civappévy, and 
therefore determined xar’ dvdéyxyv.' The man who ‘has got gvosis’, 
being no longer a mere thing of earth, is freed from subjection to 
cipappyeévy; his actions are xara rpdvovay (i. €. in accordance with God’s 
will), but not car’ dvdyxnv. (See Zxc. VIII.) But ‘the many’ will not 
understand that. The only things they recognize or take into account 
are earthly things; and when they are told that these things are 
governed by eivappévy, they will infer that all things without exception, 
and therefore the actions of all men alike, are determined kar’ dvayxnv. 

zpovovay is irrelevant here, and impairs the force of the argument. 
It was doubtless inserted by some one who rightly thought that its 
addition would be needed for a complete statement of the Hermetic 
doctrine on the subject, but failed to see that an incomplete state- 
ment of it suits the context better. To be consistent, the inter- 
polator ought also to have added zpovoias kai before cipappyeévys. 

TOAAW EauTOU XEipor EoTaL, KaTappovyTAN pev TOO TavTds ws yerynTod. 
It is bad to ‘despise the universe’, See Asc/. Lat. III. 25, where 
the contemptus mundi of the Christians is denounced. Even the 
most pessimistic of the Hermetists, the writer of Corp. VI, admits 
that the Kosmos is good in one respect (rotrov tov tpdmov dyabds 6 
Koopos, Kaba... wdvta rovet, § 2b), though in all other respects, he 
says, it is not good. The writer of Zxc. XI holds that the higher 
part of the Kosmos is good, and the lower part of it alone is bad 
(sent. (18)). 

But why should a man ‘despise the universe’ because he is told 
that it has come into being? The writer has not given his answer 
to that question; but it might perhaps be answered in some such 
way as this. The many have no conception of an incorporeal and 


* The writer of Hxc, VII probably said that the movements or operations of the 
heavenly bodies are determined by dvdyen (mpévora xai dvdyxn MSS.); but that 
statement is exceptional. 
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supracosmic God, and would fail to understand any such notion if it 
were put before them. The highest religion of which they are 
capable is a worship of cosmic and corporeal gods (i.e. of the 
material universe in its several parts), a cult of Sun, Moon, and 
Stars in heaven, Mother Earth, and the gods or daemons identified 
with material things on earth. Such a religion is better than nothing, 
and may be enough to keep them from gross wickedness. They 
probably assume that the cosmic gods, or powers of nature, that they 
worship,—the highest beings that they know or can conceive,—are 
everlasting, and without beginning. If you tell one of ‘the many’ 
that these gods have had a beginning, he will infer that they are less 
worthy of worship than he had supposed ; and as he cannot transfer 
his reverence to the supreme God who made them,—for of that God 
he knows nothing,—he will be in danger of losing such religion as 
he has, and sinking into sheer atheism. 

tas 8€ airias tod KaKko0 TH etpapuévy dvadepov (-pépwy MSS.). See 
Corp. XII. i. 5 as emended, where Tat asks da ri xoddlerar 6 
dvaykardons THS eimapyevyns Opdcas TO epyov; ciappevns yap mavTa 
7a épya. The doctrine of Heimarmene, when not safeguarded by 
the Hermetic theory of man’s power to escape from subjection to 
Heimarmene (which is explained in Corp. IV, for instance, but which 
the many would fail to comprehend,) appears to annul the 
responsibility of the human agent. 

Stas ev dyvola dvtes EXaTTov dow Kaxot. Does this mean ‘in order 
that they may (continue to) be in ignorance, and so, may be less 
wicked (than they would be if they learnt the truth)’? Or does it 
mean ‘in order that, since they are (and will in any case continue to 
be) without true knowledge, they may be less wicked (than they 
would be if they were told truths which they cannot understand)’ ? 
Probably the latter. The many are év dyvoia, i.e. without gvosis 
(cf. of év yvdoe dvres), and will always be so, whether you talk to 
them or not. If you tell them truths, they will misunderstand them, 
and the truths will turn into pernicious falsehoods in their minds. 

[$3Bw tod &84Aou!. What is ‘the uncertain thing’ that the man is 
afraid of? How does his fear of it restrain him from wicked actions ? 
And how will he be relieved of his fear if you talk to him? There 
is nothing in what has preceded to suggest an explanation. These 
words must have been added by a reader. The man who added 
them was probably thinking of some doctrine of penal suffering ; but 
it is not clear what he meant. 
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In the passages extracted by Stobaeus from ‘The teachings of 
Hermes to Ammon’ (viz. L.vcerpis XII-XVII, and probably XVIII 
and XIX also), there is no trace of dialogue ; & "Appwy occurs once, 
in Exc. XVII, but Ammon never speaks. It is possible therefore 
that the /e//i from which these excerpts were taken were not dia- 
logues, but epistles or treatises addressed by Hermes to Ammon. Cf. 
Corp. XIV, which is an epistle of Hermes to Asclepius, and Cor. 
XVI, which is a treatise written by Asclepius and addressed to Ammon. 

$1. mdvra 8é yiverar “pice: kal eipappéery!. eiuapyevy cannot have 
been mentioned here; the Hermetist must have first spoken of 
xpovoia, the supreme or sovereign power of God, and then gone on 
to speak of the two other powers, dvdyxy and ciyappevy, which he 
regards as subordinate to zpévova. 

The words ravra yiverar vo Would imply that there is a fourth 
power, called gvous, which operates in the same sort of way as 
mpovoia, avayxn, and eivapyévy. But in what follows, these three 
powers alone are recognized; nothing more is said about dvs, 
except in § 2 fin. (r} gdioea Kat tots dvOpuors), and there the word 
means, not a power which operates, but the world which is operated 
on. A satisfactory sense might be got by writing rdvra 8é (cara 
mpovoiav) yiverar (ra) toe (ywopeva). Inasmuch as dvdy«n and 
ciuappévn are subject to mpdvoi, it might be said that ‘all things’, 
including those which result from dvay«y and eiywappévn, ‘come to 
pass xara mpdvovay’. 

mpdvora S€ éotiv adtotedts Adyos Tod émoupaviou Veod. apdvo.a is 
called atroreAjs (‘sovereign’) in contrast to dvayxy and civappévn, 
which are not avroreXcis. 

Adyos probably means ‘design’, ‘plan’, or ‘purpose’. God’s 
Adyos is not actually personified here ; but zpévoa, to which Adyos 
stands as predicate, is in this excerpt, as often elsewhere, on the verge 
of personification, as are dvdyxn and eiyappévy also. 

éroupdvios 1s usually nothing more than a synonym for otpdvios. 
But the writer probably meant here, not ‘the God of heaven’ (who 
would be a cosmic god), but ‘the God who is adove the corporeal 
heaven’, i.e. the supracosmic God of the Platonists and Hermetists. 
If so, we must suppose either that he used érovpariov in that 
exceptional sense, or that he wrote izepoupaviov. (Cf. xc. XXI. 2.) 
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The word ovpdvios would be more fitly applied to the subordinate 
power Heimarmene, who ‘uses the stars as her instruments ’. 

Buo B€ tovtou ‘adropueis! Suvduers, avdykn kal eipappérn. Does 
TovTov Mean rod beov, Or Tod Aoyou (= mpovoias) ? 

avtopuys is a synonym of atroyévyytos, which means ‘having no 
begetter other than itself’, and is commonly used as equivalent to 
dyévvyros, ‘without beginning’. To say that Necessity and Destiny 
are avropvets would be inconsistent with saying that they are 
subordinate to Providence. avrogvets must therefore be rejected. 
It has probably been substituted by error for some other adjective, 
such as trnperixai. airo- may have come from airoreArs above. 

(kat H pev dvdykn.. .*) # 8é eipappévy «7.4. The Hermetist must 
have spoken of the two ‘powers’ in the order in which he had just 
named them; what he says about ciapyevy must therefore have 
been preceded by a corresponding statement about dvdyxy. Sto- 
baeus, who in this chapter of his Azthologium was collecting 
passages mepi eiwappéevns and not wept dvéyxys, may perhaps have 
intentionally omitted what the Hermetist here wrote about dvayxy. 

Now in the preceding chapter (Athol. 1. 4, epi avdyxys), 
Stobaeus gives, as an extract from Hermes to Ammon, the detached 
sentence which I call Hxcerp¢ XIII. It seems probable that this is 
the very sentence which has been omitted in Zxc. XII. If we write 
here (kat 9 pév) (Zxe. XIII, aveynn éorl xpiows BeBala kal dpetdtperros 
[Svvapus| rpovolas’) 4 dé eiwappyevy x.7.., we get just such a supplement 
as the context requires. The insertion of dvvaws in Lxe, XIII, 
where it is clearly out of place, may, on this hypothesis, be accounted 
for by taking it to be a misplaced duplication of dvvdpes, which 
occurs in the preceding sentence of “xc. XII. 

4 Sé eipappévn Swnpetet mpovola ‘kat dvdyxy'. This statement, as 
given in the MSS., seems to place Necessity on a level with 
Providence ; but the author’s view was rather that both Necessity 
and Destiny are subservient to Providence. We might either strike 
out Kal avayKn, or alter it into car’ avayKnv. 

§ 2. [oltre yap etpappevny guyety tis SUvatar, oUre uddgar EauTdv dad 
Tis toUtwy Seuvdtytos.| This sentence interrupts the sequence of 
thought. If we cut it out, drAov yap «.r.A. follows rightly on 
cipapmevyn trnpeTodvow ol acrépes. Its writer must have intended it to 
be read after rots avOpéros below; but it is probably a marginal 
note, and not a part of the original text. Its doctrine is Stoic, and 
differs from that which is usually taught by Hermetists when they 
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speak on this subject. We are told in other Hermetica that the man 
who attains to gvosi’s can and does ‘ escape from Heimarmene’. 


EXGERPle ALi 
See note on £xc, XII. 1. 
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This passage appears to be a statement of the relations between 
mpovota, dvayky, and eiwappéevn; but the text is so corrupt that no 
continuous sense can be made out. We are told in “xe, XII 
that dvdéyxy and cipappévy are subordinate to zpdvoia, which is the 
supreme power of God; and it is to be presumed that in this 
respect the writer of Hwc. XIV agreed with the writer of Zxe. XII. 

An exposition of the relation between zpdvoa and eivappyévy, as 
understood by a Platonist, is given by Boethius, Philos. consol. 
4. 6: ‘Omnium generatio rerum cunctusque mutabilium naturarum 
progressus et quidquid aliquo movetur modo, causas ordinem formas 
ex divinae mentis stabilitate sortitur. Haec in suae simplicitatis 
arce composita multiplicem regendis modum statuit: qui modus 
cum in ipsa divinae intellegentiae puritate conspicitur, providentia. 
(i.e. mpdévoa) nominatur: cum vero ad ea quae movet atque 
disponit refertur, fatum (i.e. eiyvapyévn) a veteribus appellatum 
est: quae diversa esse facile liquebit, si quis utriusque vim mente 
conspexerit. Nam providentia est ipsa illa divina ratio in summo 
omnium principe constituta quae cuncta disponit: fatum vero 
inhaerens rebus mobilibus dispositio per quam providentia suis 
quaeque nectit ordinibus. Providentia namque cuncta pariter 
quamvis diversa quamvis infinita complectitur, fatum vero singula 
digerit in motum locis formis ac temporibus distributa: ut haec 
temporalis ordinis explicatio, in divinae mentis adunata prospectu(m|, 
providentia sit, eadem vero adunatio, digesta atque explicata tem- 
poribus, fatum vocetur. Quae licet diversa sint, alterum tamen 
pendet ex altero: ordo namque fatalis ex providentiae simplicitate 
procedit. Sicut enim artifex faciendae rei formam mente prae- 
cipiens movet operis effectum, et quod simpliciter praesentarieque 
prospexerat, per temporales ordines ducit: ita deus providentia 
quidem singulariter stabiliterque facienda disponit, fato vero haec 
ipsa quae disposuit multipliciter ac temporaliter administrat. Sive 
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igitur famulantibus quibusdam providentiae divinis spiritibus fatum 
exercetur, seu anima, seu tota inserviente natura, seu caelestibus 
siderum motibus, seu angelica virtute, seu daemonum varia sollertia, 
seu aliquibus horum seu omnibus fatalis series texitur: illud 
certe manifestum est, immobilem simplicemque gerendarum formam 
rerum esse providentiam, fatum vero eorum quae divina simplicitas 
gerenda disposuit mobilem nexum atque ordinem temporalem. 
Quo fit, ut omnia quae fato subsunt providentiae quoque subiecta 
sint, cui ipsum etiam subiacet fatum, quaedam vero quae sub 
providentia locata sunt fati seriem superent: ea vero sunt quae 
primae propinqua divinitati stabiliter fixa fatalis ordinem mobilitatis 
excedunt. . . . Quod longius a prima mente discedit, maioribus 
fati nexibus implicatur; ac tanto aliquid fato liberum est, quanto 
illum rerum cardinem vicinius petit. Quod si supernae mentis 
haeserit firmitati, motu carens, fati quoque supergreditur necessitatem. 
Igitur uti est ad intellectum ratiocinatio, ad id quod est id quod 
gignitur, ad aeternitatem tempus, ad punctum medium circulus : 
ita est fati series mobilis ad providentiae stabilem simplicitatem.’ 

It appears from what remains of Zxc. XIV that its writer, like 
Boethius, connected civappyévy (as opposed to mpdvora) with Kivyors ; 
and he probably said that ciuapyévy is the cause of two different 
kinds of movement, viz. (1) the invariable movement of the stars 
in heaven, and (2) the alternating process of birth and destruction 
upon earth. 

§ I. 4} pev Stakpatodca tov Sov Kdcpov mpdvord eotw Hy BE 
Touvéxouoa kal meptexovoa! dvdyxn éotiv. The second clause must 
have contained something which stood in contrast to rdv dXov 
xdopov (‘the Kosmos as @ whole’) in the first clause, Perhaps, 7 
88 (ra Kad’ Exacrov) svvexovoa | | dvayxy eoriv. 

ciuappévn S€ dyer Kal mepidyer mévta, Kat dvdykny (évepy)odca 
(katavayxdtouoa MSS.). dye. is equivalent to xwet; and repi-dye 
implies that the movement caused by Heimarmene is cyclic. 
In heaven, it takes the form of circular movement in space; on 
earth, it takes the form of a cyclic succession of births and deaths. 

ddois ydp éotw adris (sc. Tis etpappévns) Td dvaykdtey. Cf. ‘fati 
necessitatem’ in Boethius 7. c. 

[airia yevéoews kal pOopas ‘Biou'.| The process of yéveows and 
Oopé is the kind of movement which Destiny causes upon earth. 
But these words are out of place here; and it may be suspected 
that they originally stood after what is said about otpavés in § 2. 
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The yéveors and ¢Oopd which take place on earth result from the 
movement of the stars in heaven, and ought to be spoken of after 
that movement, not before it. 

Biov is impossible. There is no need to qualify yevécews kat 
dOopas by adding a genitive. {wis would be superfluous ; and Bios 
is not used as a synonym of fw, except sometimes in early poetry. 

§ 2. 6 pev ody Kdopos “mpdros exer thy mpdvoray!, apdros, applied 
to the Kosmos, is unintelligible ; and it seems probable that it has 
come from the following zp&ros ydp. I propose 6 péy oty Kécpos 
Sdos exerar THs mpovolas (a repetition of what was said in § 1 7nit.). 
With this reading, ‘the Kosmos as a whole’ would stand in contrast 
to ovpavds, which is a fart of the Kosmos. 

 8€ mpdvora (perhaps 7 8€ (rfjs) mpovola(s évépyeta)) e€jmwrat 
év 1 odpavd. efardodoba means explicari. Cf. Boethius 4 ¢.: 
‘ut haec femporalis ordinis explicatio, in divinae mentis adunata 
prospectu/m], providentia sit, eadem vero adunatio, digesta atgue 
explicata temporibus, fatum vocetur.’ It is in the movement of the 
heavenly bodies that the unity of the eternal present is ‘spread out’ 
into temporal succession. 

What the author probably meant might be more fully expressed 
by writing the passage thus: 6 pév ody xkédapos dAos exeTar TIS 
mpovolas’ [| |] 7 d€ tis mpovolas évépyeca (rpdrov) e&ymrAwTar ev TO 
otpava’ ((rp&ros yap airy éntvyxaver)) (6 odpaves). The working 
of Providence issues from God (who is thought of as located in 
the boundless space above the Kosmos), and descends into the 
Kosmos, In the course of this descent, the first thing that meets 
it is the sphere of heaven (which is the highest or outermost part 
of the Kosmos) ; and it takes effect there in causing the unvarying 
movement of the stars. But secondarily, and by means of the stars 
(which are ézAov cipappévys, Lxc. XII. 2), God’s Providence operates 
on terrestrial things also. 

(ot) Beot mept adrdy (sc. tov odpavdv) orpépovtar (kal Kivoortat] dxd- 
PaTov kal amavotov Kivnow éxovtes. The circling movement of the 
Star-gods is dxdyatos kal aravoros; and as such, it is contrasted 
with the process of yévecis and 4opdé which takes place upon earth. 

7 Bev mpdvora (. . .) mpovoet. No sane writer can have thought 
his readers needed to be told that 4 zpdvow mpovoe. If Tpovoet 
is sound, it must have been accompanied by some qualifying 
word or phrase; perhaps (ovprdvytwy dpod) mpovoel (cf. tov dAov 
koopoy in § 1 77i7.), 
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cipappéevn 8€ aitia ort “ris tay dotpwv Siabécews!, It may be 
suspected that diafécews is corrupt; either kuwjoews or d.orxjoews 
would seem more suitable. It might be said that Heimarmene is 
(in subordination to Providence) airéa ris Trav dotpwv Kujoews ; 
but she is airfa of another kind of kévyous also, viz. the yéveors 
and Gopd of earthly things, and that part of her action could hardly 
be ignored here. It is therefore probable that some words have 
been lost, and that the sentence ended with a statement that 
Heimarmene (rots émvyeious) airia éort (yevérews Kat POopas dia) THs 
Tov dotpwv diabécews (or diorxncews). 

Tobtos! vénos aduxtos kad” dy mdvta TéraKTat. vomos apuKTos 
KT.A. appears to be a definition of zpdvo. Cf. Ascd. Lat, II. 
qoa: ‘haec ergo tria, eipapyevn, necessitas (= dvayxn), ordo 
(= rags), dei nutu sunt effecta, qué mundum gubernat sua lege 
(= vépm) et ratione divina (= ddyw Oew). The words sua lege 
et ratione divina are there equivalent to sua providentia (xpovoia). 

But such a definition of zpdvoww is not in its right place here. 
It may have originally stood at the beginning of the Excerpt; or 
possibly it may have been taken from some other document, and 
appended by a transcriber. 


BXCEKE TE XY, 


The doctrine of this Excerpt is Platonic in its essentials; the 
writer recognizes the supracosmic, and speaks of pre-existent souls. 
His embryology resembles that of Aristotle; but it is probable that 
the Aristotelian ingredient was transmitted to him by Stoic inter- 
mediaries. Compare Zxc. XXII (from the Aphrodite of Hermes), 
in which a problem of embryology is discussed. 

§ 1. kwetrar S€ 7d Kivodpevoy Kat(a Thy) evépyerav THs [Kwhcews| 
(pucews), THS Kwovons 16 wav. The dé points back to something 
which has preceded. There may have been an opening passage in 
which 76 xevovpevoy was distinguished from 76 axivyroy, as in Ze. XI. 
2 (1) as emended: révra ra copara Kweirau’ pdovov TO dowmatoy aKivyTov. 

Kuwyoews is evidently wrong; and as the name given to 76 xwotv 
in the following sentence and in § 2 7v/¢. is 7 pvaws, the word wanted 
here is dvcews. For the same reason, I have inserted 7 vous in 


§ 4 fin. and in § 5. 
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H (yer) yap duars [ ] tO Tovtl mapéxer Kivyoets [ |: Gy 8€ voepa 
ovoia . . ..) As given in the MSS., this passage is meaningless. 
But a clue to the writer’s meaning is to be found in the following 
words: xat % pev Sujxer Sud rod avpmravros Koopov Kal évTds 
ouvéxet, 7) S& “rapyxer! (imepéexer?) Kal éxros meptexet. Two entities 
are here distinguished and contrasted. One of them is cosmic, 
and the other supracosmic; the one permeates the universe, and 
the other transcends it. That is a distinction familiar to all 
Platonists ;! but there was much variation in the terms used to 
express it. In the Zimaeus, the two are called % rod ravros Yux7 
and 6 Smuovpyds; they are named by Philo 6 rod Oeod doyos 
and 6 6eds, and by others, Wvyy (4) Tod wavrés) and vods.” 

The name employed by the writer of Zxc. XV to denote the 
lower of the two,—the thing which pervades the Kosmos and 
moves all things in it,—is 4» vow, a term commonly used in this 
sense by Aristotelians and Stoics. But what did he call the higher 
of the two, the supracosmic entity? He must have named it here ; 
as he refers to it by a feminine pronoun (7 6€ .. . éxrdos mepiéxer), 
the name he used must have been feminine; and as the phrase 
voepay ovoiay occurs in § 9, it seems most likely that his name 
for it was 7 voepa ovaia.* The clause in which he spoke of it is 
lost; but it may be conjectured that he wrote something like 
» pev yap pvows TO ravte rapexer kwyoes, (1) b& voepa ovcia TH Poet 
xopyyel THY evépyevav.) 

[play pev thy Kata Sdvapiw ‘adras!, érépay S€ thy Kar évepyeray. | 
I can make no sense of these words. The person who wrote 
them appears to have been thinking of the Aristotelian antithesis 
between duvdper, * potentially’, and évepyeia, ‘actually’, But that 
antithesis is inapplicable here. The substantive which must be 
understood with pay and érépay is xivyow; and what could be 
meant by saying ‘Nature gives to the universe two movements, 
one of which is potential, and the other actual’? Even supposing 
that it were possible to make that distinction between two kinds of 


1 The Stoics recognized only the first of the two, and ignored the second. 

* Some of the later Platonists (e.g. the writer of Corp. Il) superimposed on 
these two a third entity, 76 éméxewa vod; and to this third and highest entity 
Plotinus gave the names 76 év and 76 dya0dv. Whether the author of Exc. XV 
also recognized a third beyond and above the second, we do not know; but 
there is nothing to suggest it in the fragment of his writing which we have 
before us. 

* In £xc. VII, 4 vonry ovdaia is used as an equivalent for 6 vods; and in Exc. 
XVII, XVIII, and XIX, 7 vonri«7 odcia is used in the same sense. 
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cosmic movement,’ what could any such distinction have to do with 
the distinction between something cosmic and something supra- 
cosmic, which is spoken of in the following sentence? Moreover, 
the word évépyeva has just been used to signify ‘a working force’, 
the sense which it usually bears in the /fermetica; and it is not 
likely that the same writer would use it in a different sense a few 
lines after. 

Perhaps the text of the MSS. might be accounted for as follows. 
The clause 7 8€ voepa otata x.7.A. was accidentally omitted; and 
the following words (kai 7 pev dujxee . . 4 Y 88... exrds 
mepréxer) thereby became unintelligible. A reader, finding nothing 
else to which 4 pév and % dé could refer, assumed that they must 
refer to two different kinds of kujoes; and trying to think of 
some way of dividing xwyces into two classes, he chanced to 
hit on the Aristotelian distinction between ra duvdme dvta and 
Ta évepyeia ovra, and accordingly inserted the words piav pev tiv 
xara Svvapuv, érépav de tiv Kar’ évépyeav.” 

airns must have got in through some subsequent error. If the 
writer had wished to say ‘according to the dvvayus of dians’ 
(whatever that may mean), he would have written, not xara dvvapw 
abtris, but kara thy Svvapw airs. 

[[kal Sid mévtwv mepoityxacr Kowy.|| These words, as written 
in the MSS., can only mean that both the thing which pervades 
the universe (dijKer dia Tod ovpravtos Koopov), and the other thing 
which is contrasted with it, alike pervade the universe. But that 
is absurd. If we write mepouTnKuias instead of TEepouTynKact, the 
phrase fits in well at the place to which I have transposed it. 
Possibly -xaor and xowy are two different corruptions of -xvéas. 

§ 2. omelpovca pev (eis GAnv) Ta EauThs omeppata jyéveots!. Cf. 
Lxc. 1X. 1 as emended : 76 orépya otv ris yeverews (ard Tod Ger) 
AaBotoa yéyove (sc. 7 tAn). It is possible that the author of 


1 It might perhaps be said that the movement of the element fire is xar’ 
évépyecav, and that of the element water is card d¥vajuy, inasmuch as fire is active, 
and water passive (7d pév moody, TO 5¢ macxov, § 2). But if the words had been 
meant to refer to that distinction, it would have been né:essary for the writér to 
explain his meaning more fully; he could not expect his readers to anticipate in 
§ 1 what they are first told in § 2. 

2 In the phrase which I have written to express the ‘srobable meaning of the 
lost clause, the last word happens to be évépyeray (used it the Hermetic sense, not 
the Aristotelian), Supposing that this word remained wien the rest of the clause 
was lost, and that the interpolator consequently found iu the text before him a 
lacuna followed by évépyecay, that may have suggested to him the supplement 
which he inserted. 
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Exc, XV used a similar phrase, and wrote ra oréppara THs yeverews. 
That would account for the meaningless word yéveows, which we 
must otherwise suppose to be a remnant either of a lost clause 
(e.g. (kal xwotea adriy eis) yéveown), Or of a marginal summary of the 
paragraph. 

kivoupévy S€ Oeppaiverar (kat WuXeTar 7) ((dy)), Kat ylyverat || 1] 
mop kal wp. Ar is in itself dpopos or arovos; but pious imposes 
on it (i.e. on different portions of it) two opposite ‘forms’ or 
qualities, that of heat and that of coldness. tA», when the quality 
of heat is imposed on it, becomes fire;' when the quality of 
coldness is imposed on it, it becomes water. The word xivyots, as 
applied to the action of @vais on %An by which fire and water are 
brought into being, means ‘ change’ (dAAoiwors) rather than ‘ move- 
ment’ (kivyos Kata TOTor). 

mip Kal dSwp, Td pév cbevapdy Kat icxupdr, (7d Be doGevés, Kal Td 
pev tovoor,) 7d 8€ mdoxov, Fire is the active element, and water 
the passive element. See note on Corp. I. 17. 

kat éyévero (i) yf) [[dxounévn emt tod GSaros]|. It is contrary 
to common sense to say that earth ‘is carried on water’, i.e. rests 
or floats on water. If you place earth on water, it does not float, 
but sinks. The relative positions of these two elements might 
be described by saying either that water rests on earth (sea and 
sea-bottom), or that water and earth lie side by side (sea and 
land). A satisfactory sense can be got by shifting this phrase to 
the following sentence, and writing there éyévero dyjp, (dxovpevoc 
éri (ris yis Kal) tod vdatos.)) Air comes into being as an ex- 
halation given off by earth and water; and having come into 
being, it rests on the two elements out of which it has arisen ; 
that is, the atmosphere lies above land and sea. 

mrepignpavonévwv (-pévou MSS.) 8€ (rovtwv), dtpos eyéveto ek 
[Tay tpidv] tod te USaros (kat) ris yas [kal tod mupds|, Kal eyévero 
ayp. Fire and water having been produced, the heat of the fire 
(which is presumably situated above the water) transforms some 
of the water into earth. At this stage, we have fire above, water 
and earth below. Tie heating action of the fire now takes effect 
both on the water ard on the earth, and causes a vapour to rise 
from them ; this vap. ur is the air. 


1 Cf. Galen De element: s sec. Hippocr. I. 6, vol. i, p. 469 K. (Armnim Sto. vet. fr. 
II, § 408): 67 Te Tav7ns (se. THS axpas Bepudrnros) eyywopévns TH VAN Tip 
dmoreAccrai, Tois ptAogo¢o s @poroynrat Tacw. 
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The part assigned to the fire must have been that of heating 
the earth and the water, and thereby causing them to emit vapour, 
not that of emitting vapour from itself. I have therefore bracketed 
tov tprav and Kal rod mupds. The Stoics spoke of dvabupidcers 
which rise from earth and water; but no one spoke of dvaOupidcets 
which issue from fire. 

In speaking of the formation of fire and water, the writer uses 
the present tense (y‘yvera:), which might seem to imply that the 
process is continually going on. But in speaking of the formation 
of earth and air, he uses the past tense (éycvero), His view 
therefore appears to be that the Kosmos yéyovey, and that the 
elements came into being once for all; and if so, y‘yvera: must 
be taken as a historic present, i.e. as equivalent to éyévero. He 
probably held, like most men of his time, that, having once come 
into being, the elements are continually transmuted into one 
another; but in this passage he says nothing about their continual 
transmutation. 

With this cosmogonia should be compared those of Corp. I and 
Corp, III, in which the formation of the elements is differently 
described. The author of Zac. XV has not been influenced by 
the first chapter of Genesis, as the writers of those /ibel/¢ were. 

§ 3. taita (dé) cuvhdOe Kata tov Tis dppovias Adyov, Bepudy uxpd, 
Enpov bypé. % dppyovia apparently means ‘the structure of the 
Kosmos’. In § 5, the same term is used to signify the structure of 
the human or animal body (which is a microcosm). In Cor/. I, 4 
dppovia means ‘the structure of the heavens’. 

5 éoyos THs dppovias must be taken to mean ‘the plan or design 
according to which the universe is constructed’. If the phrase 
were used by some one who was speaking of a personal Demurgus, 
it would mean the plan which the Builder of the universe had in his 
mind when he began to construct it. The elements combine together 
in such a way as to carry out this plan or design. 

Oepudryns, Wrxpdrns, typorys and gypdrns are the four primary 
qualities of matter.1 The Stoics said that fire is 7d Oeppov, air 76 
Woxpdv, water ro dypdv, and earth 7d éypdv (Diog. Laert. 7. 137). 
Aristotle connected the elements with the four primary qualities in 

1 Galen Methodi med. 1. 2, vol. x, p. 15 K. (Arnim Sto. vet. fr. II, § 411): 70 
yap Oeppov Kal 70 Wux pov Kal 7d Enpdy Kal 76 bypdv ‘Inmoxparns pay m™p@T os clonynoaro, 
per’ avtov 8 ’ApiororéAns anédegev Eroipa 8 75 mapadaBdvres ++. ob mepl Tov 
Xpvoirmov . . « &k TovTwy TA GUpMavTA KEKpaoVar AEyouat, Kal TavT’ eis GAANAG 


macxewv Kal Spav. 
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a different and more complicated way; according to him, fire is 
Oeppdv kat Eqpdv, air is Oepudv Kat typdv,' water is Yuxpoy Kat bypov, 
and earth is yypdv cal Enpov (Ar. Gen. ef corr. 2. 3, 330 b 3). It is 
to be inferred from what is said in Zxe. XV. 2 about the formation 
of fire, water, and earth, that the author of this Hermeticum agreed 
with the Stoics in assigning one of the primary qualities only to each 
of the four elements, and in holding fire to be 7d Oepydv, and earth 
to be 1rd ypdv; but if I am right in inserting «at Yyxerar after 
Oecpyatverat, he must have made water, not air, 7d yYoyxpdv, and 
consequently air, not water, 7d typdv. It would be possible to write 
Oeppatverat (kat bypaiverar) instead of Oeppaiverat (kal Wvxerat) ; but it 
seems more likely that the two opposite qualities of heat and coldness 
were spoken of together. 

kal ék TS oupmvolas ToUTwy eyévero (Ta otvOeTa owpata(?)... .). 
In a lost passage which followed these words, the writer must have 
spoken of the first formation of (plants ?), beasts, and men. In § 4, 
we find him speaking of the process by which existing beasts and 
men generate others of their kind. His account of reproduction 
resembles in some respects that given by Aristotle in his De 
gen. an. 

§ 4. (... ott 8 év tH TOv Cov oméppate(?)) mvedpa [kal oméppa| 
dvdhoyov TO teptéxovte TveUpaTL, mvedua is air mixed with fire, or 
warmed air.” 70 wepiexov veda is the atmosphere, regarded as air 
permeated by the heat infused into it from the region of fire which 
lies above it, or more simply, air warmed by the heat of the sun. 
The atmospheric przewma was held to be the life-breath (i.e. the 
material vehicle of life) of that great {Gov, the Kosmos, and the 
épyavov by means of which life is conveyed into individual ¢éa upon 
earth. (See Ascl. Lat. III. 17a.) This conception of the cosmic 
pneuma was elaborated by the Stoics out of earlier physical 
theories. 

There is in the individual Gov a pneuma analogous to the cosmic 
pneuma, of which it is a detached portion; and this individual 
pneuma is the material vehicle of the individual’s life. The semen 
genitale, being a part of the father’s living body, contains a portion 
of his puewma ; and that portion of prewma, in virtue of the vital 
force residing in it, is the source or germ of the life of the new 


* iypés, when applied to air, means ‘ fluid’, or ‘ yielding to pressure’, rather 
than ‘moist’. Air is more iypdés, in that sense of the word, than water. 

* See Arnim, S¥o. vet. fr. I, §§ 439-446. Ar. De gen. an. 2. 2,736a1: 70 
de mvevud (sc, the pueuma in the semen) éort Oeppods anp. 
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organism which is brought into being by procreation. The ‘sneuma 
in the semen’ is spoken of by Aristotle, De gen. an. 2. 3, 736 b 33: 
&y TO oTéppare évurrdpyel, Orep moved yovipa evar Ta omépuata, TO 
kahovpevov Ocpudv. todtro & od rip ob88 rovadrn Svvapis éorw, GAG 7d 
éprrepthapBavopevov év TO oréppati... tvedpa, Kal ev TO mvedpate 
pious, dvaddoyov otea TH TV drtTpwy GroLXelw.' 

ovK Hpepet [€v TH oméppatt]. The words év ro oréppare are out of 
place here, but probably occurred in the lost part of the first sentence 
of § 4. 

obk Hpepodv Sé (1d ev TH oreppare mvedpa), petaBddder 7d 'oméppa!. 
If the text is sound, the writer says that the matter on which the 
pneuma works, and which it develops into a foetus, is the semen. 
But if so, there would be no point in és tiv prjrpav éurecdy ; for the 
pneuma, being in the semen from the first, might just as well begin its 
work on it without waiting till it had entered the pijrpa. It is there- 
fore probable that in this respect the writer agreed with Aristotle, 
who says that the vAy worked on is supplied by the female.? If so, 
To omépua must have been substituted by error for something 
equivalent to 76 wepirrwpa TO Tod OyAeos, the term used in Ar. De 
gen. ans 

emt 7H peyéler S€ emomatar oxApa (eiSwdov éemomatat oxypaTos 
MSS.). The insertion of e«idwAov here, and the alteration of «ido- 
movecrat below into cidwAozoretrar, must have resulted from some 
misunderstanding on the part of a transcriber ; but what he supposed 
the words to mean, I cannot guess. 

etra (dxetra. MSS.) 8€ émt td oxHpate (mpoodédxetar) ti e€tSos. 
What is the difference between 76 cyjpa and 70 «dos? Probably 7d 
oyjpa is the shape of the embryo at a time when it does not yet 

1 These last words imply that ‘the fmeuza which is in the semen’ contains 
something which is not composed of any of the four sublunar elements, but is 
analogous to the ‘fifth substance’ of which the heavens consist. But that is a 
distinctively Aristotelian notion, and no trace of it appears in Hac. XV. 4, the 
immediate sources of which must have been Stoic rather than Aristotelian. 

Zeller, Avist. Eng. tr. II, p. 6, says that Aristotle ‘is wholly unable to give any 
clear account of the qualities’ of the thing of which he speaks in that passage, ‘ or 
to harmonize this conception with the general teaching of the Physics’. 

2 Ar. De gen. an. 2,3, 737 20: the semen, bray €dOp eis Thy boTEpay, ouviaTnat 
Kal Kwel 70 TrepitTwpa TO Tod Ondrcos. Lb. 2. 4, 738 b 20: mapéxer TO pey OHAV THY 
BAnv, TO 8 Eppev TO Snuovpyovy. Zeller, Avzst. Eng. tr. Il, p. 50: ‘Aristotle 
denies any participation on the part of the male seed in the material composition of 
the embryo, declaring that it only communicates the necessary impulse to the 
substance derived from the female.’ 

8 The sense required might perhaps be expressed by writing 70 omépu (76 Tod 
Ohreos). Cf. Aetius, Diels, Doxogr. p. 423: the Stoics say npoteaOau nal ri yuvatka 
onméppa, 
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resemble any living animal, and 7d eos is the form distinctive of 
this or that particular species of animals. The writer distinguishes 
three successive stages in the development of the foetus. In the 
first stage, it increases in bulk, but remains a semi-liquid or plastic 
mass, without any fixed or definite shape (cxjpza). In the second 
stage, it assumes a certain shape, but not a specific shape; at this 
stage, a human embryo and that of a sheep would be indistinguishable. 
In the third stage, it acquires the distinctive shape of a certain 
species (efSos) ; one can see that it is a human being, or that it is.a 
sheep. Cf. Ar. De gen. an. 2. 3, 736b2: od yap dua yiverar CGov 
kal dvOpwros, otdt Cdov Kal tos, dpotws dé Kal emi tov dAwv Cewv' 
Sorepov yap yiverar 7d réXos, TO 8 iidv eote Td ExdoTou THs yevéerews 
tédos. I.e. there is a stage at which it can be said that the foetus is 
a Sov, but not that it is a Gov of this or that species. That which 
Aristotle there calls 7 iSvov, the Hermetist calls 70 eidos. 

éxetrar, the reading of the MSS., is hardly possible. It may be 
conjectured that the author wrote eira . . . tpoodéyerat, or something 
of the sort, and that éyetrar has resulted from a mixture of ¢fra with 
the verb. 

((75 8 év tH vynddue . . . cis Tov fw dépa dye.)) If this sentence 
occurred at all in the original text, it must have stood at the end of 
§ 4. The development of the foetus is followed by the birth. The 
missing subject of the verbs must be 7 vous, which 7@ ravtl rapéxet 
kunoes (§ 1). It cannot be the prewma which has been working in 
the foetus ; for the prewma works only within the organism to which 
it belongs, and has no power to change the relations between that 
organism and other bodies. 

GprOwots Noxever Kal parodrat. apiOpors, ‘by numberings’, must 
mean ‘according to fixed measurements of time’. In the case of 
the human foetus, for instance, the apuOues would be nine months. 
But possibly dpifpots may be a corruption of some more easily 
intelligible phrase to the same effect. 

§ 5. 1O nvedpa odk elyey év tH vydde Thy Lotikhy Kivnow, Thy Be 
Braotixhy (Bpactixyy MSS.) (uévnv). BdAaorixds is equivalent to 
Opertixds, the word used by Aristotle in similar connexions. The 
only life which the foetus possesses is that of a vegetable, and its 
only movement is that of vegetable growth. Cwrixi xivnows is the 
movement of an animal (édov) as opposed to a vegetable ; and animal 
life begins at birth. 


kat tadtny| (puxiy mpoo)jppoger (i dats TH) dppovia, SroSoy}y odcay 
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Tijs [Stavonteeyjs] Lo(tix)ijs (€vepyeias). The meaning of this passage 
as originally written, if not the exact words, can be inferred with 
confidence from the context. The zvetya gives only vegetable life 
and movement to the organism to which it belongs; the yyy gives 
animal life and movement. Animal life begins at birth; and 
accordingly, it is at birth that a wy is added to the organism. 
The words which I have transposed from § 7 (rapeoépre yap rd 
mvevpar. (7 Wuxy) Kal Kivel Cwrikds) supply precisely the addition 
which is wanted here to make the meaning clear. 

dvavontixys Cannot be right; for a mention of d:cvoua, which is the 
characteristic of adult men as opposed to young children and the 
lower animals, would be out of place at this stage.” We may suppose 
that évepyeias or some other substantive was omitted after Cwricjs ; 
that wricjs was then altered into fwys; and that a transcriber, 
seeing that some qualification of ws was needed, but misunder- 
standing the writer’s distinctions, wrongly inserted diavonrixjjs. 

In his view of the successive grades of life, the Hermetist agrees 
in the main with Aristotle ; but he differs from him in his application 
of the word yvx7. He says that there is no yvyy until birth, and 
that the growth of the foetus is a function of the pzeuma alone ; 
whereas Aristotle says that the unborn foetus already has a wWvxi) 
Opexrixy. Ar. De gen, an. 2. 3, 736 a 31: worepov evuTrapye: (Wy) TO 
OTEPMATL KAL TO KUUATL }) OV. +. 5 OTE yap ds avyov ay Gein Tis TO KUNUA 
Kata TavTA TpoTov exTepynpevov Lwys’ oddev yap HrTov Ta TE TTEppara 
Kal Ta KUnpata TOV Cwwv CA Tov puTdy,' Kal yoviysa péxpt TIVds eo. 
Ore pev ovy THV Opertixny Exovor Wuyi, pavepov.... mpoidvra dé Kat 
tiv aigOynrixny (€xovor Wynv), Kal’ jv Coov.” .. . mparov pev yap 
dmavr éouxe Civ Ta Toradta pvtod Biov, éropevws Se SHAov OTe Kat Tept 
THs aicOnrixys Aexréov Wuys Kal wepl THs voyTLKTs. 

The writer of Zxc. XV agrees with the Stoics against Aristotle in 
saying that the yy first presents itself in the organism at birth ; but 
he shows himself a Platonist, and not a Stoic, in saying that at the 
moment of birth a pre-existent (and presumably incorporeal) yvyxy 
enters into the organism from without,’ whereas the Stoics said that 
the Wx (which they held to be a corporeal thing) comes into 


* 1 ¢ Embryos are no less alive than plants.’ The Hermetist would have expressed 
this by saying that they have BAaoriahy Kino. : 

2 The aicdnric) yvyH of Aristotle corresponds to the (wru7) xivnows of the 
Hermetist. _ sf ; ; 

8 Aristotle, De gen. an. 2. 3, 7366 27, says Tov voov pdvoy Ovpabey éemecrévat, 
nal Oelov eivar pdvov' ovOev yap abrod TH évepyela KoWavEl DwpLaTLKI) EvEepyera. 
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existence at birth, being a modified form of the corporeal pyeuma 
which was already present in the foetus. 

§ 6. kal 4 éyyutétw mapodca ux} mpogorkerodrar—(kal éyyutdrw 
ux}, oda oixerodrar MSS.). If a pre-existent yvx7 enters the body 
at birth, how is it determined which of the innumerable unembodied 
Yryxai is to do so? The writer’s answer to this question appears to 
have been that the yx which enters the body is that yyy which is 
nearest at hand (hovering in the adjacent air?) at the moment of 
birth ; and that it is there at the right moment, not (as some people 
mistakenly suppose) because of any kinship or resemblance between 
it and the body it is about to enter, but because it has been assigned 
to this body by Heimarmene. 

od Kara ‘Thy cuyyertkhy odadtnta (i8idtyTa P)! (wapayevopern), 
@AAG [thy] Kad” cipapyévny. odcirnta, the reading of F, may be a 
corruption of éuoudryra, or of oikedrnta (cf. kara ovyyeviKny oikedtyTa 
in Lac. XVI. 4). It would be possible to write od xara [rhv] ovy- 
yevixny oikerdrnra, ‘not on the ground of a relationship which has to 
do with kinship’; but it is perhaps more likely that the original 
reading was ov kara ovyyeveay, and that olkedryta Or dpoudrnTa Was 
written as an alternative for ovyyévev. At any rate, od xara ovy- 
yévecay would serve to express what the author probably meant. 

od yap Epws (épdtwv MSS.) éotiv airy (706) ETA THpatos elvat, 
Some Platonists said that the soul is drawn down into the body by 
its own morbid desire for bodily things. But the writer of xc. XV 
rejects that view, and holds that the soul has no choice in the 
matter; its incarnation is determined for it by Heimarmene. 

§ 7. Gi) Se dors Lwtixds H5n Kivoupevw(?)) mapéxer TO yevouevw 
(yeyvonévw MSS.) Scavontixhy kivyow. dudvo.a is this writer’s name 
for what is often called dyes, viz. the mental function by the 
possession of which man is distinguished from ra ddoya Céa. All 
that the Hermetist has hitherto said about the development of the 
living organism applies to men and beasts alike; but he now goes 
on to speak of the further development which is peculiar to men. 
The diavonrixy xivnows begins, not at birth, (for a new-born baby has 
no didvo.a,) but after some years of life,— perhaps at adolescence. 
(Cf. Hac. III. 5 as emended: twés pev (trav évepyedv) dua TO 
yevecbar tov dvOpwrov rapayiyvovrat, ... ai d& xabapdrepar evépyecar 
Kata petaBodny THs HALKias, k.7.A.) But it is present in all adult men. 
The agent to whose operation the writer attributed its presence was 
doubtless 7 dicts. 
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(6 B€ Beds SAiyous Tic mapéeyer (?)) kal voepav [Luis adris] odclay. 
The voepa otoia is the vots (in the higher and more restricted 
sense of that term), which is conferred on a few men only. It is 
an drécracpa or dzdppo of the divine voids (Corp. XII. i init), 
and is bestowed, not by cosmic Nature, but by the immediate 
action of the supracosmic God. The few who receive it are thereby 
raised above the Kosmos, and become 6eiou, or even Geo. 

((éort 8€ atin depts Kat dpetdBAnTos, odSdmore eftotapern THs 
dperaBAnoias.)) In the MSS., this sentence is placed in § 5; and 
in that position, avrn would mean, according to the traditional text 
of § 5, 4 Siavonrixn wy, and according to my emendation of it, 
7 Cworixn évépyeva, Or xivyors. But neither of these things is éperd- 
PXyros. The only thing in man that is exempt from peraBody is 
6 vovs; this sentence must therefore have followed the mention of 
voepa ovata in§ 7. It is just because 6 vods is dweréBXyros, that 
in speaking of it the writer uses the word ovava, and not xivnovs. 
His series is PAaotixn Kivnows, Cwrikyn Kivyows, Siavontiky Kivnots, 


\ ey) 
voepa Ovdolda. 


PACERPT exXVi 


In § 1, the writer is speaking of wux7y; in §§ 2-5, he is speaking 
of cdma, and of certain things (rémos, ypévos, and dvoixi) Kivyous) 
which are connected with cdua. In the last sentence of § 6, Wux7 
is spoken of again. 

§ 1. (ih) Wuxi) totvuy odaia éorly dodpatos. The soul is an otcia 
(a ‘substance’, i.e. a thing which exists independently), and not 
a mere attribute of some ovcva (e. g. of the body). 

But there are oveia. of different kinds. Bodies also are ovciar; 
but the soul is otcéa dodparos, ‘an incorporeal substance*. The 
word dcwmaros is here equivalent to vonty. Cf. Axe XXI. 1: 
4 ovordrys, [4] KaOddrov Aeyopery, Kowy (ert. TV) vontdv (Kal tdv 
aicOnrav ?). . . . Gp de) pvats (i. e. the corporeal world) otaia aic@yry, 
éxoura €v EavTH (ra) aicOyrd. mavra. 

kal év odpate S€ oda odk éxBaiver ris iStas odoidtyTos. There 
are unembodied souls ; and even when a soul is embodied, it still 
continues to be an otoia dodparos, as it was before. 

tuyxdver yap odoa “deikivytos Kat odalay kata vdnow adtokivytos |. 
I propose to read rvyxaver yap ovoa aiTokivyTos, KaT ovoiay vonTHy 
xwovpévyn. (If this conjecture is right, avtoxivytos has been repeated 
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by error after voyrijv (vénow MSS.), and has been altered into 
dxivyros (P) and detxivyros (F) after otoa.) See § 6 fix., where I 
read 4 kar’ ovaiav von(riyv Kinyo. Cf. Zxc, XIX. 3: dvo roivuy 
ciot fwal xal Svo0 Kurjoes, pla piv % Kat ovclay, érépa b& % Kata 
diow. (The otcia of Lxc. XIX is dowparos or vont) ovaia.) 

The writer of Zxc. XVI holds that there are two different kinds 
of otaia, and in correspondence with them, two different kinds 
of xivnows. The movement of bodies is-called by him 4 g¢uvouxy 
xiots (§ §) and 4% Kara gdvow xivnows (§ 3); and the sort of 
movement that is appropriate to an dowparos ovoia might very 
well be called by him % kar’ oteiav voyriy Kivyots. 

Compare Aetius, Diels, Doxogr. p. 387: obrou mavres 
dowpatov tiv Wuxnv trorievta, Pvow (‘a thing’) A€yovres abro- 
kivntov Kal ovciay vontnv. Perhaps we ought to read there vow 
Néyovtes abtokivytov, Kar ovoiay vonriy (Kwovpévyv?): ‘saying that 
the soul is a thing which is self-moved, being moved in the manner 
of an oveia vonry. 

Both dexivnros (which is used in Pl. Phaedr. 245) and 
a’toxivntos (which is not used by Plato, but was suggested by the 
same passage in the Phaedrus) were habitually applied to the soul 
by Platonists. Cf. Aetius, Diels, Doxogr. p. 386 (quoted in note on 
Exc. IV A. 4). 

odx €v tut ‘xivoupevn! (odca?), ob mpds tt, od(x) EveKéy Tivos. 
ovk év Tue Seems inconsistent with Kal év cwéparte dé otoa above, which 
implies that a soul sometimes zs ‘in something’, But the words 
might perhaps be understood as an expansion of the statement that 
the soul is an otaia. ‘It does not exist (merely) zz something, &c.’ 

[Since the soul has been defined as avroxivyros, the writer might 
proceed to deny that it is moved zz something, i.e. has its motion 
from without. This is one of the senses of év discussed in Ar. Phys. 4. 
3: Kal dAws ev TO rpdtw KivyTLKG. | 
§ 2. ‘rd €v tu totvuy éotlvy' 6 témos Kal (6) xpdvos Tkal dats". 
This section appears to be meant for an explanation of the words 
€v Tut, mpos 71, and évexey twos in §1; but as given in the MSS., 
it is unintelligible. 

It would be possible to make sense of the first clause of it by 
writing 7o év tiv, and taking this to mean ‘the answer to the 
question “‘in what?”’. We might then translate ‘That in which 
things are is place and time’; and xai dvois might be a remnant of 
something like (év rovrous yap) 4) pvaoixy «ivyots, ‘ physical movement 
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is in place andtime’. But if év rév were written here, zpds tu in the 
following clause could hardly be retained, and we should have to 
assume that 1d 6& mpds Tt. . . oxHpa is an interpolation,—which 
seems probable on other grounds also. [See Addenda in vol. iv. ] 

"rd 8€ mpds ti eotly dppovia kat el8os kal oxfpa.! Perhaps a 
nearer approach to the original reading might be made by writing 
TO d€ mpds Tt, O10N dpyovia x«.r.d.: ‘by “that which exists merely 
in relation to something” I mean, for instance, dppovia’ &c. 

The word dppovia occurs again in § 3 and in § 6; but in both 
those places, there is reason to bracket the phrase in which it 
occurs, There is no other mention of eos or oyjpa in this Excerpt. 

It may be suspected that the man who wrote these words was 
thinking of the doctrine that the soul is a dpyovia; and the 
argument implied may perhaps have been to this effect: ‘a dpyovia 
is mpds te (a Coadjustment of things), not otcéa; but the soul is 
ovata, not mpds 1; therefore the soul cannot be a dppovia.’ 

The doctrine that the soul is a dpyovia is discussed and rejected 
in Pl. Phaedo 86 a-p and 91 c-94E; and it is there presented 
in two different forms, viz. (1) that the soul is to the body as 
the dpyovia of a lyre (i.e. the coadjustment or tuning of its strings) 
is to the lyre, and (2) that the soul is a dpyovia or Kpaous (i.e. a 
coadjustment or ‘contemperation’) of the elements (7d Oeppdv, 76 
Wuxpov, 7d énpdv, Td bypdv) of which the body is composed. In 
either form alike, it implies that the soul is not an ovoia, but 
is dependent on the body for its existence, and that it ceases to 
exist at death. 

Aristotle, De az. 1. 4, 407b 27 sgg., speaks of the doctrine 
that the soul is a dpyovia, and says it is a d0ga mifavy roAdois. 
This doctrine was asserted by Aristoxenus, who took the word 
dppovia in its musical sense (Cic. Zusc. 1. 10. 20); and by Dicaear- 
chus, who took it in the other sense (Aetius, Diels, Doxogr. p. 387: 
Arxatapyos (én rv YWuxnv civat) dppoviay Tov Tecodpwv TToLXELwv). 
It is discussed and rejected by Lucretius, 3. 98 sgg. Macrobius, 
Somn. Scip. 1. 14. 19, says ‘Pythagoras et Philolaus (dixerunt 
animam esse) harmoniam’; but there appears to be no earlier 
evidence that the doctrine was of Pythagorean origin; and it is 
inconsistent with the Pythagorean belief in the existence of dis- 
embodied souls. 

Aristotelians might say that the soul is the eidos of the living 
body. (Arist. Hragm. 42, 1482 b 37: eidds tu Yuxn. W.D. Ross, 
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Aristotle, 1923, p. 134: ‘Animate bodies . . . are individual 
independent substances concrete of matter and form. In_ this 
concrete unity, . .. body plays the part of matter or possessor 


of attributes, and soul that of form or essential attribute.’) That 
might possibly account for the mention of fos in this clause, 
if we assume that the writer knew the Aristotelian doctrine of the 
soul and rejected it, as he rejected the dpyovia-doctrine. But 
I do not know that it was ever said that the soul is a oxjpa. 

[radta 8€ KaTd ouyyevixhy oikerdryTa Kowvwver GAAHAoLs.| For xara 
ovyyeixny oiketynta, cf. Kata THY CvyyeviKHY odoLoTYTA (al. idiéryTa) 
in £xc. XV. 6. 

What are ‘these things’ (ratra)? They appear to be the three 
things which, in the preceding clause, were said to be évexa owpatos ; 
namely, xpdvos, rdros, and dvorx(z) kivyots). But the following sentence, 
durjyavov yap x.7.r., does not fit on well to this statement; and we 
get a better connexion if we cut out ratra 8¢ . . . Kowwvet GAAnAoLS 
(as well as éret roivw 75 odpa edeiTo torov) and make dpxavov 
yip x«.7.A, follow immediately on évexa yap owparos Kal xpdvos 
Kal TOmTos Kal puoixn Kivnots, which it seems intended to explain. 

[émel toivuy 7d cpa eSeito témou| . . . [kat peraBdddrcTar uorky 
(xwwyoer)|. These misplaced phrases may perhaps be fragments of 
a sentence which followed at the end of § 3. 

durxavov yap [iy] ouorhvat cdpa dvev témov. Cf. Sext. Empir. 
Pyrrh, 3. 121: «lye phy €or. te copa, paciv, error Kat 6 Toros" 
dvev yap TovTov ovK ay ein TO GOpa. 

abuvatoy S€ petaBodhy (odparos) etvar dveu xpdvov. It is necessary 
to add cwparos. Soul, as well as body, is subject to peraBory ; but 
the writer is here speaking of body only, and not of soul. Cf. ras 
Tov Twpatos petaBodds in § 4. 

[ove odparos oidy Te cUoTacww elvar dvev dppovias.| This is doubt- 
less a later addition. If it was to be said at all, it could have been 
said better in two words, by adding xal dppovias after durjyavov yap 
ovoTivar Toa (= cbparos cvoracw civar) dvev Térov. 

§ 4. evexa 'toivuy! tod odpatds ear 6 TéT0s. Téros, ‘place’, means 
the space which is occupied by body. But what is meant by saying 
that place exists ‘for the sake of’ body? The word éveka (in its 
primary sense at least) implies a purpose ; and a purpose implies 
some one who purposes. This statement therefore, if we give the 
words their full significance, would seem to imply that the Creator 
first said to himself ‘I will make body’, and then added ‘in order 
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that I may do so, I must first make a space for the body to occupy’. 
But the writer was probably not here thinking of a personal Creator ; 
and perhaps he meant merely that body could not exist if there were 
not a place for it. If so, the same thought is expressed in a different 
way by the phrase 76 cdpa edeiro rérov in § 3; ‘body was in need of 
place (in order that it might exist),’ 

Trapadexspevos yap (5 témos) tas Tod odpatos petaBodds odk &d 
dmodhuobar 76 petaBaddAdpevov. Bodies change (e.g. a lump of ice 
turns into water) ; and if the body still exists after the change, there 
must be something belonging to it which persists,—some permanent 
substrate on which different qualities (e.g. the qualities of ice and 
those of water) are successively imposed. This permanent substrate 
the writer apparently holds to be 6 rézos, i.e. the space which the 
body occupies. Thus he assigns to rézos the function which, in the 
Timaeus, is assigned to the todox7, and which, after Plato’s time, 
was commonly assigned to vAn. This notion may have been 
suggested to the Hermetist by Pl. Zim. 52 a, where the dodoyn is 
identified with ywpa. Cf. Ar. Phys. 4. 2, 209 br1: 8&0 Kat WAdrov 
THY VAnV Kat THY Xbpay TabTd Pyow Elva ev TO Tyatw. 

It might be objected that one of the kinds of change to which 
bodies are subject is motion from one place to another, and that 
when a body is in motion, 6 té7os does not, with respect to that 
body, persist unchanged, and therefore cannot ‘save the body from 
destruction’. The writer ignores this difficulty; he seems to be 
thinking only of a body which remains in the same place throughout 
the series of changes to which it is subjected. 

tis pev Efews otepioxetat, Tod Be etvar cdpa odxi. The eis of a 
body is the sum of the qualities which it manifests at a given 
moment. When a body changes, it loses the éés which it had 
before, and receives another égis instead; but it still remains 
a body. 

(78 cpa toivuy Kata SidBecw petaBddderat’)) Td yap copa, 7 Spa, 
péver [cdpal,  Sé mod SidBeors of péver. What has just been said is 
here repeated in other words, didfeors being used as a synonym for 
fis. The repetition is superfluous ; and there is no apparent reason 
for writing kata dudbeow and % dé roid SudGeos instead of Kad e€w and 
% 88 roa is. It may therefore be suspected that 76 cpa towvy... 
ob péver is a parallel passage appended in the margin. 

§ 5. (€vek)a oupatos toivuy 6 Tétros Kal 6 xpdvos Kal h uctki) Kivyots. 
This has already been asserted in § 3 zwé#. In § 4, it is shown that 
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the assertion is true in respect of rézos. It seems probable that § 4 
was followed by a passage, now lost, in which xpdvos and ducky 
xivnois were similarly dealt with, and it was shown of each of them 
in turn that it is &vexa odparos. If so, the proposition which was 
asserted in § 3, and proved in § 4 and the lost passage together, is 
repeated in § 5, when the proof has been completed. 

§ 6. i8tdrns 8é [rod] réov mapadoxy. Wachsmuth alters zapadoxy 
(rapacx7) P) into TEPLOXY } but Tapadoxy) is confirmed and explained 
by rapadexdmevos yap Tas TOD Gdpatos peTaBords in § 4. 

xpdvou Sé (iSidrys) Sidotnpa Kat dprOuds. Cf. Arius Didymus, 
Diels Doxogr. p. 461 (Stob. 1. 8. 40 e and 42, vol. i, pp. 104 ff. W.): 
Znvov &pnoe xpdvov evar Kujoews Sudornpa, Toto 5é Kat pérpov Kal 
KpiT7pLov TAXOUS cS kal Bpadirnros. i Tk ’ArrohAOdwpos & soe 8 OUTWS 
bpilerac rov xpdvov' “ xpévos 8 éori ris TOD Koopov KUATEWS SUdoTHLA.” 

rov 8& ypdvov ottws dpilerar (Posidonius), Sutornpa Kujoews, 7) 
pétpov taxous Te Kal Bpadd’rytos. . . . 6 d€ Xpvourmos, xpdvov clvac 
Kujnoews dudornpa, kad dv (6 Heeren) wore A€yerau! pérpov Taxous Kat 
Bpadiryros.' Plut. Quaest. Plat. 8. 4, 1007 A: pyréov otv tots bd 
Tovtwy Tapattopevous 8: dyvoiav olecbar tov xpdvov “wérpov” elvat 


’ ws “ApiororéAns 


“Kwyoews”, Kat “dpibuov Kata rporepov Kal vorepov’ 
elvev, .. « 1) “ didoTnpa Kujoews” GrAO 8 Odd€V, ws Evioe TOV Srwrkdv. 
Simplicius zz Ar. Phys. p. 700 Diels: tod ’"Apxvtov A€yovtos KabdXov 
Tov xpdvov didoTnpa THs TOD wavTOs picews, [i ds! (ws Kal?) Ties 
tov Xrwikdv éAeyov. These passages show that didornpya was the most 
prominent word in one of the Stoic definitions of time; and the 
Hermetist, when he said that the ididrns of time is didornpwa, must 
have been thinking of that definition. 

Similarly, the word apu6yés must have been suggested by Aristotle’s 
definition, Phys. 4. 11, 219 b1: totto ydp éorw 6 xpédvos, dpiOpds 
KWTEWS KATA TO TpOTEpov Kal vorepov. But as the idérys of each of 
the other things spoken of is indicated by a single word, it may be 
suspected that dudorypa alone was originally given as the iddrys 
xpovov, and that xal dpubds has been added later. 

Sicews Se (i8idrys) Kivnots, [dppovias Se piria,| odpatos 8é peta- 
Bodky'. This cannot be right. It might be expected that something 
would be here said about gvotxi) xivnois, which is coupled with réos 
and xpovos in § 5, and appears therefore to be one of the things 
referred to by the words éxacrov rovrwv. But it could not be said 


1 Cf. Stob. 1. 8. 40 b, vol. i, p. 103 W: (Tov xpévov) pétpov Bpaddrnros 4} Tdxous 
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that xivyors (without qualification) is iSidrns pvcews; for Yry% also 
kivetrat, and the xivyows of wuyy differs from vou Kivnows, and is 
contrasted with it in this document. Nor could it be said that 
peraBorn is idiérns cwparos; for puxy also peraBdddrcra. It would 
be possible to make sense by cutting out these words, and rewriting 
the following sentence thus: idwrns 3¢ (cdpatos pev fh puoi Kivyors), 
Woxijs (88) 7 Kar’ otaiay von(ryy Kivnyors. 


EXCERPT. XVII 


This piece is an extract from a discourse or epistle addressed by 
Hermes to Ammon (6 "Apypoy, § 1). In style and terminology, 
Exec. XVII closely resembles Zxc. XVIII and #xc. XIX. It is 
therefore probable that these three pieces were written by the same 
author ; and it is possible that all three were extracted by Stobaeus 
from the same /ie/lus. If so, Lxc. XVIII and Lxc. XIX, as well as 
£ixc. XVII, ought to be reckoned among ‘the teachings of Hermes 
to Ammon’. All three are badly damaged by corruption of the 
text, and much of their meaning is lost beyond hope of recovery. 

§ 1. ox... Coriv . . . odota adrorehns ev dpxy. adroredijs, 
‘independent of external authority’, or ‘self-determining’, is equiva- 
lent to atrefovows. The soul, ‘in the beginning’, i.e. before it has 
been incarnated and affected by material things, is adroreAys ; for in 
that condition it is not subject to Heimarmene. 

It may be suspected that there is a lacuna after otoéa, and that 
avroteAns ev apyn belongs to another clause, the beginning of which 
has been lost. 

€hopévyn (Se) Blov tov kab? eipappevny, (...). Cf. Lac. XVII 3, 4: 
70 88 aipetoOar exyomev x.t.X. Lxc.. XIX. 3: 9 we [ } Kar ototav 
(Zw) adreEovoros, 7 St (kata Piow Cw) dvayxactixy. See also Lxc. 
VIII. 5. For éAopevy cf. Pl. Rep. 10. 617 E-618 B. 

Kal éneomdoato éauty (&)Noydy (rt) Sporoy TH Ay. Adyov dpovoy TH 
Ay is inexplicable ; and there can be little doubt that we ought to 
read dXoyov in place of Adyov. (Cf. ds mpds 7d ddoyoy in § 6.) The 
soul, when embodied, adds to itself something which is of like 
nature with the matter of which the body consists. This thing 
which is added or appended to the soul in consequence of its 
incarnation is called 7d dAoyov (pos THS Woy7s). It might equally 
well be called 76 zaOyrixov ; and the ra6y by which it is affected fall 
under the two heads Ouuds and émifvuia. The writer has been 
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influenced by Pl. Rep., in which 7d dAoyov rHs Yuyxjs is divided into 
76 Ovpoedés and 7d ériOvpntixdv. 

éavry after éreamdcaro is redundant, and may perhaps have been 
inserted by error. The verb éricwacOar probably occurs again in a 
similar connexion in § 7, and also in Lxe. XIX, 1. 

§ 2. 6 pév Oupds { J, edv Ev toujon mpds 76 THs Wuxis vonpa, yiverar 
dvSpeia. Ovyds is an irrational 7a6os ; but when rightly directed and 
controlled by vots or 7d Aoyrixov, it is changed into the moral 
virtue dvSpefa. And the relation between émdvpia and cwdpocvvy is 
analogous to that between @vjds and avdpeia. 

mpos TO THS Wuyfs vonua appears to be identical in meaning with 
mpos Tov THs Wuxs Aoywpdv below; and it seems probable that rév 
. . . Aoyeoudv was the original reading in both places (cf. éynra. . . 
rod THs Yryns Aoywrpod in § 3), and that rd. . . vdnwa has been 
substituted for it by a transcriber. It appears that in this excerpt 6 
Aéyos means what Plato calls rd Aoyorixdy (pEpos THs Yx7js), and 
5 Aoyopos signifies the function or operation of the Adyos. 

In §§ 2 and 3 as given in the MSS., €&wv zoujon occurs twice, and egw 
mouonrat once. The author must have used the same phrase in all three 
places; but neither ¢&w zoujon nor ew rowenta is quite satisfactory." 
The meaning of éé:s here seems to be that which is given to the word 
in Aristotle’s Ethics. Cf. Ar. Eth, Wic. 2. 5. 2: A€yw 8 waOn pev 
erOupiav, dpynv, K.T.r., ees O€, Kal’ Gs mpos ta aby exopey ed 7 
kaxas. A és in this sense is a diafeors (‘disposition’) which is 
firmly established and lasting (Ar. Cat. 8.9a8). The phrase éav 
ew roman (OF -ontar) zpos Tov THs Wuxns Aoywrpdv Corresponds to 
efis . . . €v preaoryTt ovoa... wpionevy Ady in Aristotle’s definition 
of 76x apern, Lth. Lic. 2. 6. 15.? 

(6 Oupds) of mapdyetat bd Sethias. The corresponding phrase with 
reference to cwdpoovtvn is (7) érbupia) od Kwetrar id Hdovys. But 
deAfa, being a vice (i.e. a kaki és), does not rightly correspond to 
7S0v7, which is a ra@os and not a vice. Perhaps the author wrote 
tro Se(uatos, Or id Tv dewdv. 

[Swdpxer An. ofros| . . . [wapéxerar. atry], These are un- 
intelligible remnants of two parallel phrases, which may or may not 


} One might perhaps compare Pl. Rep. 4. 443 E: dvopaovra Sinaiav .. . mpagv, 
4 dy radrny iy ew ody Te Kal ovvanepya(nrat. 

? Prof. Stewart says that dpucpévy Ady there means ‘ determined according to 
the proper ratio or proportion’, and not ‘ determined by Reason’. But whatever 
Aristotle may have meant by the words, the Hermetist, if he had read them, might 
take them to mean ‘ determined by the rational part of the soul’. 
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have been present in the original text. apéxerar might be a 
corruption of brdpyxer, or of TapayeTat. 

§ 3. [dvamhnpot yap 6 Aoytopds 75 evBov THs énOupias.| This appears 
to be a doublet of érayot 8 76 évdéov ris érOupias at the end of 
the section. There is no corresponding clause with reference to 
Ovpos. 

Stay S€ dudrepa (sc. 5 Oupds and % émOupia) dpovofon Kal tony 
ef moon, Kal éxntar dppdrepa tod tis uxis Aoyropod, yiverar 
Sixatoodvy. In Pl. Rep., it is not ducaoortvy, but cwdpoovvy, that is 
described as consisting in a certain ‘unanimity’. Rep. 4. 4324: 
épOdrar’ dv patwev tadvrnv rijv dpovorav cwppocivnv eivat, XElpovos TE 
Kai dpeivovos Kata piow Evudwviay, drdtepov Set apxeuw, kal év rode Kal 
év évi éxdotw. Lb. 442C: codpova (kadodpev eva exacrov) ™m pra 
Kat Evppuovia (of the three parts of the soul), OTav TO Te apxyov Kal TH 
apxopévw TO NoyaTiKdv bodosGor Seiv dpyxew. 

What is the meaning of toy é&is? Does it mean é&s év pecdrnre 
ovoa? Or, a state in which @upds and émbuuia are evenly balanced 
against one another? The phrase is obscure, and it may be suspected 
that the text has been altered. The passage might be made more 
intelligible by cutting out kat tony ééw roujoy, and substituting some 
other term (e. g. dudvora ?) for ion ééis in the following sentence. 

H yap ton Efts adTav dparpet prey thy brepBodhv Tod Oupod, éravicot Se 
+6 évddov Tis emBupias. I do not understand this. The words seem 
to imply that @vyds, when not governed by Aoyuopds, errs by excess, 
and that érfvyéa, when not governed by Aoyiopuds, errs by defect ; 
that is to say, that if a man’s passions are not controlled by reason, 
he will be too much disposed to fight, and too little disposed to seek 
pleasure. But a Hermetist would be more on his guard against 
having too much émivuia than against having too little of it. 
Moreover, it is difficult to reconcile this statement with § 2, in which 
it is implied that the man whose passions are not governed by 
reason zrapéyerat b70 SeidLas (i.e. errs by defect of Gupds), and xwetrac 
bd Hdovas (i.e. errs by excess of érifvyia). Aristotle would have 
said that in the case of Ouuds and ériOupia alike there are both errors 
of excess and errors of defect. Cf. Lac. XVIII. 2: (7d ddoyor) Kat 
brepBddrAae Kai édAAeiwe. Perhaps a better sense might be got by 
striking out rod Ovpod and ris érOvplas. 

§ 4. [apxh 8€ todrwy % Stavontixh odcia.| This appears to be a 
doublet of § 5 zzz7. 


lal lol A I , ” 
[kad adthy éaurh obca év Th abris meptvontixd Ady] [kpdtos Exousa 
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tov éauris Aéyov]. These meaningless words have a curious resem- 
blance to the two phrases ari) éavrijs obca ev 7G voynTO Kéope, and 
vénpa zyovoa tov éavris Adyov, which occur in Zwe. XIX. 1.' 
Assuming that Zxc. XVII and £xc. XIX were parts of the same 
Libellus, it is possible that doublets of phrases which belonged to one 
of them may have been inserted by error in the other. 

§ 5. dpxer Sé (rovtwr) [[ ]] } (vontexh) odcia, (kal myepoveder)) 
Somep dpxwv, 6 S€ Abyos (cuvaxodouBet) adtH (adr_s MSS.) domep 
ovpBovros. The addition of rovrwy (sc. rod Ovpot Kal rips émOvpias) 
and voyrixy is suggested by the doublet in § 4 zwi#. The term 
 vonTiKy ovela OCCUTS in Exc. XIX. 4 (cf. vontix) ovotc)a in 
Exc. XIX. 1 init.); and I have restored it by conjecture in 
£xe. XVII. 6 and £xc. XVIII. 4. It is presumably equivalent 
to 5 vos. (Compare the use of %) vont? ovata—possibly 4 voyr(ux)) 
ovofa ?—in the sense of 6 vods in Hac. VIII. 5, and that of 7 voepa 
ovcia, apparently in the same sense, in Zac. XV. 7.) In Plato, 
5 vods and 75 Aoyworixdv are two names for the same thing; but 
the Hermetist divides the thing which Plato called by those names 
into two distinct but closely interconnected things, one of which 
is named by him % vonrixy) ovata, and the other, 6 Adyos.2 We 
are told that the former is ‘ruler’ or ‘commander’, and the latter 
‘counsellor’. This may perhaps be taken to mean that the 
function of the one is that which, in Aristotle’s Z¢hics, is called 
BovAnors, and that of the other corresponds to Aristotle’s BovAevors 
and zpoaipeois; i.e. that the voyrixi otcia determines the good 
to be aimed at, and the Adyos deliberates and decides concerning 
the action to be taken with a view to realizing that good. 

§ 6. 6 [mepurontixds] Adyos Tolvuy tis ((vontiKiis)) obalas éorl. The 
MSS. give zepwontixds Adyos here, vonpatixd (al. vontix@) AGyw in 
Lxc. XVIII. 2, wepwonpatixds (or rept vonparixds) Adyos in Lxc. 
XVIII. 4, dvavontixdy Adyov in Exc. XVI. 5. The dAdyos of 
which the Hermetist is speaking might possibly be called voyrixds 
(as being closely connected with the voyrix) obca), or Siavonrixds 
(as to duavora, see note on Lxe. XVIII. 1); but mepwonrtucos (‘ shrewd’ 
or ‘subtle’) cannot be right; and neither voyyatixds nor zepwor- 
patixos, as far as I know, occurs elsewhere in Greek literature. 
It may be conjectured that wep: has been inserted by error, and 


a Perhaps it is worth while to notealso the resemblance between apx(et) 5¢ rovTwy 
in Exc. XVII. 4 cit, = 5 init. (as emended) and dpxe: 8% 70d in Axc. XIX. 1. 
* Cf. Exc, XI. 2. (15) as emended: 5 vods tv 7 bea" 5 AOyos ev TH vol. 
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that voytiuds has come from voyriucys misplaced. Emended as I 
propose, the words mean ‘The Adyos belongs to the voyrixi odaia’. 
(As we have just been told, the relation between them is like that 
between an dpywv and his ovpPovdos.) Cf. 6 88 Adyos THs ovcias 
in LZxc. XIX. 5 (MSS.), and 6 8 Adyos ris odoias etl 75 Hpovodv, 75. 6 
(MSS.). It would be possible to add (76 dpovodr), or something of the 
sort, after ovoias éori in Lxc. XVII. 6; but that is hardly necessary. 

(. « +) dmeikaopa (eikaopdy MSS.) Aoytopod [rd dddyw], dpudpdy 
Hev Gs mpds hoyopdr, . . . (aades) (SE ds mpds 7d adoyov.)) The 
missing subject of this sentence must have been the name of some 
mental faculty or function intermediate between Avcyopds and 
7) adoyov. It may have been Sdéa; and this seems the more 
probable, because yvGois, with which ddéa is contrasted in Lxc. XIX. 
5, has been mentioned just before in Zac. XVII. In Pl. Rep. 5. 
478, dd€a is said to be yreoews piv oKxorwdécrepor, dyvoias dé 
gavorepov. In LRep. 6. 509 D ff., Plato distinguishes four mental 
functions, which he arranges in series according to their respective 
degrees of ‘clearness’; he names them (1) vonois, (2) dudvora, (3) 
miotis, (4) eikacia ; the object of voyows and didvora he calls voyrév, 
and the object of iors and eixacia, dparov or dogacrdv. The 
Hermetist may have been thinking of one of those two passages, or 
both of them. 

§ 7. [Hppoora: S€ Oupds Kal émibupia mpds tia Aoyropdv.| This 
must be a misplaced fragment of the passage concerning @vyds and 
érOupia, §§ 2 and 3. Do the words mean that @vuds and émriupia 
are ‘put in tune with’ one another (i.e. rightly adjusted with 
reference to one another)? Or, that both of them are ‘put in 
tune with’ Xoyiopds ? The metaphor of a musical dpyovia is used 
by Plato, Rep. 3. 411 E, in speaking of the relation between 1d 
Ovpoedés and 7d girdcodov (= 7d Aoyiorixov) ; music and gym- 
nastic, he says, have been given to men émi 17d @vpoedés Kai 7d 
pirdcopov... drus av addyAots EvvapporOjrov eritewopevw Kal aviewevn 
péxpt TOD mpooyKkovtos. (Adam’s note ad loc.; ‘The soul has, so to 
speak, two strings, the duAdaodov and the bvpoedes, which make a kind 
of dpyovia when they are tuned to the proper pitch’.) See also 
Rep. 4. 441E. But in Rep. 4. 443 D, E, where Plato uses the 
same metaphor again, he speaks of ¢#ree strings of the soul-lyre 
(Evvappdcavta tpia ovtTa domrep dpovs Tpeis apyovias k.T.A.), the 
three being 7d Aoyurrikov, TO Ovpoedes, and 7 ériOvyntuxdy, to which 
the Hermetist’s Aoyurpds, Oupds, and ériGvpéa correspond. 

2806+3 Gg 
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twa is obscure, and may possibly be a misreading for rev ; 
but the similar phrase zpds teva Adyov occurs in Lxc. VIII. 3 and 6. 

[kal émlotata ev éautois KuKhixhy Sidvoray|,  ériorarar is very 
likely a corruption of émom@rat. Usener’s conjecture bAucpy for 
kuxducjy may be right; but the combination Arciy didvovav is hardly 
possible, for Sudvoca must surely belong to that part of the soul which 
is not dporov TH VAY (§ 1). 


EXCERPT XVIII 


§ x. (ort toivey . . . od péver', It appears that the writer was 
here explaining the relations between certain ‘things in the soul’, 
or parts of the soul; and perhaps a meaning more or less 
resembling that of the original text might be expressed by re- 
writing the passage as follows :—éor toivey (ev TH Wuxi vonteci) 
ovaia Kal Adyos [| }. (dva)peperar 8e ext (wer) riv (vontiKv) obciav 
(rd vdnpa, ert 8& rov Adyov H Sidvoiw.) | J] ememAexerar d& TH 
vona(re Kal) TH diavoia ((ddEa Kal aicPnors)) eAOdvra de dv aAAHAwV 
pia ia eyévovto, airy [de] éorly H THs Yryns (oivOecrs). I 
assume that % vontixi ovoia and 6 Adyos are used as in Lac. XVII; 
that vonya (= vdyors) is the function of the voyrixy otefa, and 
didvora (= Aoywrpds) is the function of the Adyos;' and that ddga 
and aic@nois are functions of rd ddoyovy. On these assumptions, 
the Hermetist’s series vonua, Sdiavora, Oddfa, aicbyors would be 
comparable to the series vonows, didvoi, miotis, eikacia in Pl. 
Rep. 6. 511 D. 

§ 2. evOev kat brepBadder kal eAdelmer (e€xdeime. MSS.). The miss- 
ing subject of the verbs in this section is probably 16 dAoyov (pépos 
Ts Wvx7js). The statement that ro ddoyov tmepBadAe Kal éddetrrer 
may be taken to mean that when a man’s passions or impulses are 
not controlled by reason he is apt to diverge from the mean on either 
side. Compare xc. XVII. 3: riv trepBodrHv rod Ovpod .. . Td évdéov 
THs erOupias. 

1 diavora is associated with Adyos in Pl. Soph. 263 E: Sidvora pev Kal Adyos Tabrév: 
mAiy 6 pev évtds THs Pus mpos abrhy Siddoyos avev pavas yeyvduevos Toor’ abd 
Huw enwvopacn, didvo,...70 5€ y am exelvns pedua 5a Tov atduaros lov pera 
POdyyou KéxAnTa Aédyos. In that passage, d:dvo.a means what the Stoics called the 
évd.d8eros Adyos, in opposition to the mpopopixds Adyos. Cf. Pl. Theaet. 189 E; 7d 
be diavoetaba: ap’ bmep éyw Kadeis ;—Ti kaday ;—Adyor bv abri mpds abriy } pox? 


Beef Epxerar mept Gv ay oxorp. In my translation, I have written ‘thought’ for 
vonpa, and ‘discursive thought’ for ddvoa. 
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XEtpov prev yiverar (sc. td GAoyov) Stay amootacby THs S.avolas’ 
Stay 8€ dxohouby Kai melOnrar, KoLvwvel TH [vonpatiKa (al. vontiko)| Adyw 
(Sd tov padypdtwv!. Cf. Lxc. VIII. 3: TO yotv (adoyov), kwovpevov 
i710 THs vonths ovcias, mpds twa héyov (kwetra). Compare also Ar. 
Lith. Nic. 1. 7. 3 and 1. 13 on 76 doyov zxov Ss erumebis ASyw. For 
the last clause, one might conjecture xowwvel 73 Adyw Tv Stavonpdror, 
‘shares with the Adyos in its dtavonpara.’. 

This passage gives support to the assumption that dcdvo.a, as used 
by the writer of Zxc. XVIII, means the function of the Adyos. 

§ 3. To yap aipetoBar rd Kpeitrov ep’ Hpiv éoriv, duolws Sé kal 7d xEcpor. 
Cf. Corp. IV. 6b-8a. 

(. . .) dkougiws. Cf. Lac. XI. 2 (20): 7d ayabdv éxovo.ov' TO 
kaxov adxovowv. We are free to choose the higher life; whence it 
necessarily follows that we are also free to choose the lower life. 
But when we have once chosen the lower life, we are under com- 
pulsion, and thenceforth our evil actions are involuntary. The bad 
man is a slave of Heimarmene ; but it is by his own choice that he 
has become a slave. 

€xonévy yap [atpeors| (1) ux) Tv Kakav tAnordLer TH TwpaTiKyH pdcer, 
It is not the ‘choice’, but the soul which has chosen wrongly, that 
‘draws near to bodily nature’, and is consequently governed by 
Heimarmene, as bodies are. The sense required might perhaps be 
better expressed by writing éyouéevn yap Wry) Tov copatixdy (or 
Aopevyn yap ) WuxXy TA Topatika) TAnCLAler TH Poet. 

§ 4. ((dpétoxos ofoa tis Tav yivopévev pdcews)). Cf. auéroxos otoa 
Tov dvoixod cwparos in Lxc, XIX. 4. 

§ 5. 'mapabeioa Sé Tév MpGtov amd Tod mpdtou Beod SravoyntiKdy Adyov 
Mpoinar kat doy Tov Adyov'. Sense might be made of this by writing 
mpocbeica Sé To[v] mpOrov ard Tod rpdrov Geor, | | mpotnor | | Kat Tov 
(Stavontixdy ?) Adyov. The voyrixi ovcia (i.e. the vods, which is the 
divine part of the human soul,) was emitted from God in the begin- 
ning (cf. Corp. XII. i init., 6 vots... e& adris rhs Tov Geod otcias 
éoriv) ; and having thus come into being, it emits from itself the 
Aoyos. If diavoytixdy Adyov is right, we may suppose that the full 
names of the two things were 4 vontixy ovcia and 6 d.avontixds 
Aédyos, but that the writer sometimes called them by the shorter 
names 7 ovcia and 6 Adyos. But it is also possible that dcavonrixdy 
may have arisen out of d.avovay written as an alternative for Adyov. 

I cannot explain xat dAov tov Adyov. Possibly oAov may be a 
corrupted doublet of Adyor. 

Gg2 
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rovros (S€ 7) Wuxi) Koweryjoaga Kowavel Kal THS ToUTwY elpapperHs. 
rovrois means Tois yryvouévors, 1.e. material or corporeal things. 
These things are governed by Heimarmene (i.e. by physical laws) ; 
and consequently the soul, when it has entered into association with 
them, is subject to Heimarmene. js rovrev eivappuévns, if that is 
the right reading, must be taken to mean ‘the destiny to which they 
are subject’. This meaning might be more clearly expressed by 
writing tis TovTwy (Kpatovoys) eiwappevns. 


EXCERPT =xXIX 


§ 1. Tux} totvuy... éautis Adyov', The only intelligible part of 
this corrupt section is the sentence draAAayeioa dé Tod PvoiKod cwpa- 
Tos, ait?) Kal? atbriyy péver [ ] ev TO vonTO koopw. The subject of that 
sentence must be either 7 Wuyi), Or 4 vontiK?) ovcia, which presumably 
means 6 vods, as in xc. XVII and Lac. XVIII. The dé implies 
a pev; and the probable sense of the preceding words might be 
expressed by writing (cal copare piv cvvodca, dAoyov Te ard) THs 
(pvarxis) dppovias éruorarat (cf. Lxc. XVII. 1). daraddayetoa 8é k.7.d. 
The word dppovia, in this connexion, might mean either the structure 
of the material universe, or the structure of the human body 
(see Lxc. XV. 3 and 5). 

Soul is, no doubt, dédios ; but as that fact has no connexion with 
anything that is said in the rest of this excerpt, it may be suspected 
that didvos is corrupt. 

The four terms otoia, Adyos, vonua, dudvow. occur together here, as 
in £xc. XVIII znxit. ; but what was said about them, it is difficult to 
guess. In the phrases vénya €xovoa tov éavtis Adyov and dpxet dé Tod 
éavtns Aoyov, the writer seems to be speaking of the relation between 
the voyrixy otata and the Adyos. With vonya éxovoa tov éautas Adyov 
should be compared kpdros éxovea tov ears Aoyov in Lxc. XVII. 4; 
but neither yoyo nor xpdros makes sense. Weare toldin £xc. XVII. 
5 that 7 (vontixy) otcia dpxe (rdv rafdv), and has the Adyos for its 
avpPovdros ; and it would be possible to get a similar meaning here 
by writing dpye 8€ rod | | (a)Adyou (i) vontiKy odeta, otpPovdov) 
((exovea [[ }] éaurijs ((rév)) Adyov)). 

§ 2. (. . .) '€pouca Spotay kivqow ev 1a éauris vorpate dvépare Lady 
To eis Lwhy epxopévo!. todro yap iiov puxijs, Td wapexet Erépors Spordy 
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(rt) 79 [i8isry TL adtHs. It may be conjectured that this passage, in its 
original form, was to the following effect: Yuxy, els TOua epyopevn, 
péper (or rapéxer) aird Lui" todt0 yap Wrov Wuxis, TO mapexew érépors 
kivnow dpoiav TH éavrns. Cf. Lxc. XX. 3, 4.as emended : pereAndos 
d& poxns Ch (7d capa) K.7.A.—édvduare is most likely a doublet of 
vonpart; and both may perhaps be corruptions of odart. 

§ 3. d00 toivuy eiol Lwat Kat Svo kivioets, pla pev a Kar odclay, érépa 
d€ 4 kad pdow [odparos|. As to these ‘two kinds of xévyous’, compare 
Lxc. XVI. 1 and 6. The fw 7 kar’ oiciay is that of the vonriKy 
ovoia or vods; the lw Kara pvow is that of 7d doyor, which is 
added to the soul at its incarnation. The man in whom the 
vontixy ovata has the upper hand is airefovcws, i. e. his will is free ; 
the man in whom 76 aAoyoy has the upper hand is under compulsion, 
being a slave of Heimarmene. 

§ 4. (...) dpéroxos odoa (odcia MSS.) tod puctkod odparos. The 
subject of this sentence must have been either % Wuy7 or 7 vont? 
OvOLa, 

et yap 'éxer odpa!, otte Néyov exer odte vdnow. The subject is 
probably 7 yvx7. But if so, éyee cSua is impossible. Sense might 
be made by writing «i yap (xar)éyet(ar) (épwrt)) coma(ros), ove 
Aéyov Exe ovre vonow. (Cf. Corp. I. 19 as emended: 6 8 dyarjoas 
ex mAdvys épwros TO GHpma, ovTos péver ev TO OKOTEL K.T.r.) VONoLS IS 
the function of the vonrix? otaia; and in the man who is over- 
powered by desire for bodily things, the voytix? odaia (and with it, the 
Adyos, which is its ‘counsellor’,) is absent or dormant, and 76 aAoyov 
alone is active. 

In £xc. XX. 1, the MSS. give €or. roivev 7 Wy) dowpartos otala. € 
yap éxecoGpa «7.A. In Lxc. XIX. 4, the MSS. give ety yap ay 
Yuxn dowuaros. . .. «i yap éyee cOya «7A. Is the resemblance 
between these two passages merely accidental ? 

Trav yap cGpa dvdntov' petahaBdy S€ odcias, Td civar wor Eumvouy 
éoxe. Bodies are incapable of vdyous, but are capable of wy. If 
a soul enters a body, the body thereby becomes a “ving body. 
This applies to the bodies of all animals alike, and not to human 
bodies only. 

As to perakaBov ovctas, cf. Lxc. XX. 3 as emended: pereiAndds 
88 Wuxis Gp (70 cGpa), Kal Kowwvel rod elvae TH Wuxp. .-. 7d de etvar viv 
héyw 76 peréxew Cops. Even the lower animals partake of otcta 
(i.e. ‘true being’), inasmuch as they are alive; though they do not 
partake of vontiK7 otota. 
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umvovv means ‘having wvedpa in it’, and thus leads on to what is 
said about zveda in the following section. 

§ 5. kal rd pévy mvedpa Tod owpatds (éoTe 1d aicOynrixdy), & Sé 
Adyos THs odalas (orl 13 Hpovody x.7.A.)). The MSS. give, in § 5 
init, al 7d pv Tvedpa Tod cbparos, 5 dé Adyos Tijs oveias, and in 
§ 6 init., rod yap caépards éote Kal SextiKov advrwv, 6 d& oyos THS 
ovaias éatl td dpovoty. It seems probable that one of these two 
passages is a misplaced doublet of the other; and in my conjec- 
tural reconstruction of the text, I have assumed that the right place, 
not only for these opening words of § 6, but for what follows in that 
section, is at the beginning of § 5. 

It would be possible to write 7d péy mvedpa tod cwpards éore 
without any further predicate, taking the words to mean ‘the 
pneuma is a part of the body’, or ‘belongs to the body’; but if 
we read 6 8& ddyos Hs otclas éorl 7d gpovoty in the following 
clause, a corresponding phrase is needed in connexion with 7d 
mvedpa ; and aicOynrixdv, which occurs below as an epithet of zvedua, 
is the right word to stand in contrast to dpovotv. The words kai 
Sextixov wavtwv in § 6 zit. can hardly be right; (the zvedya is 
receptive of sense-impressions, but not of ‘all things’ ;) and it may 
be suspected that xal dexrixdv is a Corruption of aic@yrixdy, and that 
mavtwy was added by a transcriber who thought that a genitive was 
needed after dexrixov. 

We must either write tis (voytixfs) otoias, or take rijs otatas to 
mean ris vontiKns ovoias, i.e. tod vov. The use of the word 
¢povoty implies that in the writer’s terminology ¢pdvnots is a synonym 
for duavoua Or Aoyiopds, the function of the Adyos. 

The zvedpua is the material vehicle or organ of animal life, and 
of the lower grade of human life. According to this Excerpt, its 
special function is aic@yo1s; but ddga also is associated with it 
(cuvuTapyxet TO Trvevpat. » d0ga). The ra6n (@vpds and erOupia, 
spoken ofin £xc. XVII) would presumably be regarded by the writer 
as likewise connected with the prewma ; but they are not mentioned 
in Lxc. XIX. 

(+. curumdpyer 8€ Td (pev) Adyw 4 td 'rislwv! yrdors, TH BE 
mvevpatt % Sdga")) (6 pev yap) tod ‘kadod! Bewpyntixds gor, Td Se 
[aicOntikdy mvedpal tay pawopdvwr Kpitixdy ott, alcOytiKdv VEDA 
gives the right sense, but is superfluous. ray tipéww (meaning rod 
xadod?) is hardly satisfactory; and as there is no corresponding 
genitive after ddga, it seems best to strike it out. As to yvdous and 
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dda in contrast, see Hxc. XVII. 6. If my reconstruction of the 
passage is right, it is implied that yvGous is rod Kadod Oewpia, and 
ddfa is rdv pavonévwy Kpiows. But there seems to be something 
amiss in rod xahod; the term opposed to rv dawopévwv should 
rather be rod évros. As to xpurixdy here, and xpiver below, cf. Ar. 
Anal. post. 99b 35: (1a Lda eye) Sivapw ovpdvutov Kpuricyy, jv 
xadotow aicOyow. Diog. Laert. 7.54: 6 88 Xpvourmos . . . xpurijpid 
pyow civar aloOnow Kat rpddAynw. 

Sippytar S€ (7d tvedpa) eis Tas dpyarkds aicOjcers (perhaps eis 
Ta dpyava Tis aicOyjcews), Kal €or. [tt] pépos adrod [mvevpatixy] 
dpatikdy (Spacts MSS.) kat dxouvotikdy Kal édappytikdy Kal yeuortiKdy 
kal dmrixéy. Stoic influence is manifest here. Chrysippus ap. 
Galen. de Hipp. et Plat. plac. 3.1: 7) Woxy mvetpa éote odvudvrov 
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oy (elval paper), To 8& cis Sra axojv, 7d 8e eis pivas dodpyow, 
7O 8 eis yAGrrav yedow, 7d 8 cis GAnV tiv odpka apyv. Diocles 
Magnes ap. Diog. Laert. 7. 52: ato@yow Se A€yerat Kata Tors 
Srwixods 76 Te af’ Hyepovixod mvedua [kal] eri tas aicOyces SupKov, 
kal x.7.A. ‘The Stoics’, as reported by Aetius, Diels, Doxogr. 
P. 394: SaicOnrnpia' A€éyerou Tvevpata voEpa Grd Tod yepoviKod él Ta 
dpyava tetrapeva. Philo De fuga ef inv. 32, 182, Wendland, vol. iii, 
Pp. 149: worilerat ody Gorep ard rHYyNS TOD KaTAa Wuyiy HyEMoviKOd 
TO TwmaToS *HyEMoviKov mpdcwToV, TO Mev SpatiKdy TvEedpa TelvovTos Eis 
bppata, ro Se axovortikdy cis ovs, eis O& puKTHpas TO doppyorews, TO 
dé ad yevoews cis ordpa, Kal Td adbns eis oVuTacav Ti érupdve.ay. 

todto 75 mvedpa ‘avdyov (a/. dvddoyov) yevdpevov Siavotas! Kpiver ' rd 
aicOyntixdy! (. . .), ei 8€ py, pavtdferar pdvov. The sense required 
might be expressed by writing, in place of dvdéyov yevouevov diavotas, 
something like drav peév éynrat ris Siavotas (cf. bray . . . ExyTar. . 
Tov THs Woyns Aoywopov, Lxc. XVII. 3). 

xpive. must have been followed by some qualifying word or phrase, 
e. g. 6pOas or kar’ éAnPeav ; for without some such addition, it could 
not stand in contrast to davragerau povor. 

In saying that the material prewma xpive and davrdalera, the 
writer is following the usage of the Stoics, who made no clear dis- 
tinction between bodily and mental processes, and held the soul to 
be zvetpa was éyov. As a Platonist, he ought rather to have said 
that rd aia Onrixov THs Woxis Kpiver. 

§ 7. rd peév yap amd Tod mepréxovtos [kdopou ?|] thy évépyeray Exe, 
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4 8é ag’ éauris. The connexion of this with what precedes is lost ; 
but it is probable that 7d pév means 7d wvedpa, and that 7 dé means 
) wy}. The mvetua of the individual man or animal derives its 
force from the atmosphere, which is the wvedua of the Kosmos, and 
of which the individual’s zvedpa is a detached portion. ‘To say that 
4 Wry) ad? éavris Tiv evépyeav exer is equivalent to saying that 
the soul is airoxivyros. 


EXCERPT XX 


The teaching of this Excerpt appears to have been to the following 
effect :— 

The bodies of men and animals are produced by Nature. In the 
composition of the bodies which she produces, Nature combines 76 
Gepuov and 76 Wvxpor in varying proportions ; and the proportionate 
quantities of 7d Oepudv and 76 Wvxpdv which she puts into this or that 
body are determined by the influences of the stars, 

But a body, as produced by Nature alone, cannot be said to be 
‘real’. In order that it may be real, it must have life; and life is 
conferred on body by soul, which is not a product of Nature, but a 
thing independent of Nature, inasmuch as it is incorporeal. 

The life conferred on bodies by the soul which enters into them 
is of two grades. Life of the lower grade (called simply fw7) is con- 
ferred on all animals; life of the higher grade (called Cwi voepa) is 
conferred on man alone. But the {wi voepa of men varies in quality ; 
and the difference between the fom voepad of one man and that of 
another results from the different proportions of 7d Oepudv and 7d 
Yoxpov in the composition of their bodies. 

§ 1. €or toivuy 7 puxh dowpatos odaia. Cf. Lxc. XVI init. : (i) 
Wuxn toivey otcia éotivy dodpatos. Lxc. XVII init.: Wy) roivv 
éotly . . . ovata avtoreArs x.7.A\. Lxc. XVIII intt.: gor rot 
oicia xt. Lxc., XIX init. : (ij) poxy tolvev éotiv disvos vonrixi) odcia. 
But there is no intelligible connexion between these words and what 
follows them in Lxc. XX (ei yap x.7.r.). It would seem that either 
éo7t . . . ovoia has been wrongly inserted; or a passage which 
connected it with what follows has been lost; or it is a corruption 
of something which led on to «i yap «.7.A. (e. g. it would be possible 
to write €ore roivev év TH Wux7 1) TOD Twpartos obaia’ ei yap k.7.d ). 

et yap (ui uxt) éxer (1d) odpa, odkért €otar [éautis owort nl). 
yup €xer (7) Yrx7)) cua is impossible. The passage seems to have 
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been altered with a view to connecting it with the preceding words 
as given in the MSS. (éoru roi 4% Wuxi) dodparos otota); but in 
order to do that satisfactorily, it would be necessary to write ei ydp 
() Woy) Fv cdma, odk dy HV €avTAs owortKy, or something of the sort. 
If on the other hand it is to be connected with what follows, some 
such corrections as I have made are needed. [See Addenda, vol. iv. ] 

Tay yap oGpa mpds 75 eivar Setrar Lwys.—(mav yap cdpa Settar tod 
etvar Seirar Kai Lwys MSS.) 70 cfvac must here be taken as meaning 
‘to be an ovaia’, i.e. to have real and substantive existence. The 
soul is an otoia ; and a living body also is an otoda, though not an 
ovata of the same kind as the soul. But a lifeless body is not an 
ovata ; it is mere vA, and as such, is p22) dv. 

These words might be taken to imply that not only men, beasts, 
and plants, but all existing bodies without exception (including 
stones, for instance) are to some extent alive; and as this writer 
makes life dependent on the presence of yvyy, it would seem to follow 
that even stones have in them some portion of yux7. That, however, 
is an unusual doctrine ; and perhaps the writer meant rather that life- 
less bodies, such as stones, are not dvrws dvra, but are merely pawvopeva. 

§ 2. mavtl yap TO yéveow ExovTe . . . perdoer (S€) Popa. This 
section breaks the connexion between § 1 and $ 3, and must have 
been inserted here by error. It may have come either from some 
other part of this “de//us, or from another document. 

In £xc. XI. 2 (2) and elsewhere we are told that there are bodies 
(viz. ra aidia owpatra) which are yevyta but not pdOapra. But the 
writer of this fragment must have thought otherwise, and held the 
Aristotelian view that the Kosmos and the heavenly bodies are éyévyra, 
i. e. have had no beginning, but have always been in existence. 

§ 3. perethnpds Se [eiSous] [Lwijs| (Wuxis), $y. It looks as if «idous 
and fwijs were due to two different attempts to fill the gap left by the 
accidental omission of yxijs. 

Td 8€ efvar viv Aéyw 7d [ev Adyw yevéobar Kat] peréxeww Lwiis [voepas). 
év \éyw is probably a corruption of eAAoyov or AoyiKov. 

In order to make sense of this sentence, it is necessary either to 
strike out év Adyw yeveoOar kad and voepas, or to write 7d dé (avOpwror) 
elvac «x.7.A. If the latter emendation were adopted, we should have 
to take the words in connexion with § 4, in which man is spoken of. 
But so taken, they would be out of place here. It seems probable 
that man was first spoken of in § 4 ¢zz¢., where the term dy6pwros 
is defined ; and if so, 70 dé eivae x.7.A. must have been connected 
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with what precedes, and the insertion of the words which limit 
the application of the statement to man must have resulted from 
a misunderstanding. 

§ 4. kadetrar 8é (6 dvOpwwos) x.7.A. This implies the definition 
é dvOpwrds éore Gov Aoyixdv Ovytov. The addition of Ovnrdv is needed 
to differentiate man from the Kosmos and the stars, which are Ga 
Noyixa aPavara. ° 

@ynrév 8é Sid td oGpa. Man is mortal, not ‘because he has a body’ 
(for the Kosmos and the stars also have bodies, and yet are im- 
mortal), but ‘because of 47s body’, which is ¢aprov. 

(h) ux}, dpa [dodpatos], dperdmtwrov gxouca tiv Sivapiy (rod Lwhy 
mapéxew, TO dvOpdrw) ((mapéxer [S€ 4 Wux}] Lwhvy voepdy)). This 
restoration of the text is very doubtful; but it gives the sense 
which the context seems to require. Soul has the power of con- 
ferring life on any sort of body into which it may enter (e. g. the body 
of a beast); and when it enters a Auman body, it retains that power 
unchanged. But the life which it confers on human bodies is life 
of a special kind ; it is not merely fw%, but Cw) voepd. 

héyery Ldov [voepdy] (rdv av@pwrov). The word voepdv may perhaps 
be a corruption of (70\y doy, i.e. tov dvOpwrov. 

ph ovens [tis SiavontiKfs| odolas Tis Kal mapexovons voepay Lwny. 
Man’s ‘reason’ (Adyos), i.e. the thing by the possession of which 
man is distinguished from the lower animals, is called in this 
document 76 voepor, or 7) voepi Cun. The equivalent term in Zxc. XV. 
is 9 Stavonrix? Kivnows. The words rijs dcavontixps must have been 
inserted here by some one who used the language of #xc. XV, and 
not that of xc. XX. 

§ 5. édv yap bmepéxn ev tH ovotdce: 1d Oeppdy, x... Cf. Exc. 
XXVI. 14: ei pev yap... mAeovdcete 75 wip, x... 

(} pev) Cyap)) duors [[ J] dppofer thy tod cépatos atoracw mpds 
Ti dppoviav. 7% vows is the force at work in the production of 
organic bodies. Cf. Zac. XV. 2, where we are told that 4 vats 
wavTa pve Ta yryvoueva. 

The verb dpyofew and the corresponding substantive dpuoria 
(which might be translated ‘temperament’) are used in this docu- 
ment to denote the ‘ coadjustment’ or ‘ contemperation’ of 75 Oepydy 
and 76 Wuxpév (i.e. the determination of the proportions of these 
elements relatively to one another) in the composition of the human 
body. That is what dpyovia means in rijv dppoviay rod adparos, § 7, 
and rijs (rod cdparos) dppovias, § 6. This use of dpyovda occurs in 
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Pl. Phaedo 86 a=D and g1 C-94 F, side by side with its use to denote 
the tuning of a lyre. (See note on Exc. XVI. 2.) 

[The phrase 4 rav dorépwv dppovid is used below as the equivalent of 
9 T. d. ovyxpacis. The assumption of the astrological theory under- 
lying this passage is that the ‘coadjustment’ of the stars with one 
another influences the destiny of men on earth, through cvyrdGera, and 
that the proportion of elements in living bodies depends upon 
a corresponding ‘coadjustment’ of stars. In practice the astrologer 
would select a group of stars in certain prominent positions at a given 
time (see note on § 7) and reason from their dpyovia or ovyxpacts. 
Cf. a chapter-heading in Laurentinus 27. 34: "Avdkpiois ek THs TOV 
dotépwv cvyKkpdcews Tepl ob Tis epwrav Bovderat (Boll, Sphaera, p. 10). 
The dppovia-theory is criticized by such phrases as ovre &d\Arjhois 
ovvadovew. | 

§ 6. 15 kata 15 Oeppdy Kal 1d Katd (7d) puxpdv. Of the four primary 
qualities of matter (heat, cold, dryness, and fluidity,—see Zxc. XV), 
heat and cold alone are spoken of in #xc. XX. 

Gppdter S€ (4 pvots) kata Tov émikpatioavta dotépa THs cuykpdcews 
(cvyxpatjcews MSS.). Supposing, for instance, that among the 
influences of the stars that of a ‘cold’ planet predominates at 
the time when a certain man’s body comes into being, there will 
be an excess of 7d Wvypdy in the ‘commixture’ of that man’s body. 
But we are not told at what time the ‘ mixing’ takes place; is it at 
the moment of conception, or at that of birth, or during the interval 
between the one and the other ? 

§ 7. 4 vats tolvuy duorot Thy Gppoviay tod odpatos tH Tay dorépwr 
guyxpdce. [According to Sextus Empiricus (J/ath. 5. 42) the 
Chaldaeans practised both a simple and a refined method of astro- 
logy, according as a single star or a combination of stars was 
observed : dxpiBéorepa dé Ta Kara ovvdpopijy Kai ws adrol A€yover Ta 
Kata ovykpacw medvev (sc. dorépwr), olov “ éay de ev Opockory de 
8 pecovpavy dd 5é dvtipecovpavy of dé GAAou otTws EXwot, cvpBycera 
7éSe.” The text may therefore stand. } 

kat évov To moduptyy mpds Thy tay dotpev dpportar. |Cf. Ps.- 
Philolaos, fr. ro Diels: dppovia 8€ ravtws e& evaytiov yiverau’ €or. yap 
appovia TOAUpLLyewy évwois k.T.X. The voids of Anaxagoras is described 
by Sextus Empiricus (JZa¢h. 9. 6) as ordering tiv tov dpowpepedy 
rodvpuytav bruKHy. | 

Gore éxey mpds GAAnAa cupTdberay. The word cuyrdfea was used 
by the Stoics to express the notion that the several parts of the 
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Kosmos are (like the several parts of a human or animal body) so 
interconnected, that one is affected by what takes place in another ; 
and in particular, that things on earth are affected by the influence 
of the stars in heaven. Cf. Sext. Emp. Wath. 9. 79: ws Setxvupev €x 
Tov rept (rov Kécpov) cuprabev* Kata yap Tas THs TeANVNS abgyoets Kal 
dices TONAG Tov Te erryclwv Cow Kal Oaracoiwy POive TE Kai abferat. 

. & dv cupdaves bre fvwpévov tr cOua KabeornKey 6 Kdopos. «++ 
él 88 TOV Fvopévo copied tis eat, «tye Saxtihov Teuvopévov 7d 
ddov cvvdiariGerar copa. Fvopevov tolvey éotl copa Kat 6 Koopos. 
Sext. Emp. Math. 5. 4: 73 ovprabeiy ta ériyera tots ovpaviow, Kat 
Kata Tas ékelvwv aroppolas éxdorore TatTa veoypovabat. 

It was commonly held that the ovprdbea between ra éréyeva 
and ra odpdvia is one-sided ; that is to say, that what takes place on 
earth is influenced by what takes place in heaven, but not wice versa. 
(See Lxc. XI. 2. (28), (38), (40), (41).) [But compare Philo’s words, 
used of the Chaldaeans, De soma. I. 10. 53 (III. p. 216 Wendl.): ré 
dé rep THs TOV dAAwy dorépwv Picews 7 TEepipopas 7) TvpTabeias mpds 
te GAAjAovs Kal tariyea; De Abr. 15. 69 (IV. p.17 Cohn): kara rHv 
TOY otpaviwy mpos TA eriyera TvpTaberay. | 

‘ros yap Tis tav dotépwy dppovias Td yevvay cupmdberay Kad 
cipappévny adtav', 7d yevvav cvpmrdbeay is impossible ; perhaps we 
ought to read ro yevvay odpara. But it could hardly be said that 
the réAos of the (system? or movement?) of the stars (i.e. the 
purpose for which it exists) is to generate bodies; that is rather the 
épyov of the stars. [See Addenda in vol. iv. ] 

If airy is struck out, xa@ eiwappevny may be allowed to stand. 
The stars are (as we are told elsewhere) ‘the instrument by means 
of which Heimarmene works’; that which the stars do is therefore 
Kal ciwappevny. 


EXCERPT XXI 


§ 1. €or roivuy 7d mpody ééxewwa (érl MSS.) mévtwv tdv dvrwv, Kat 
TOY dvTws dvTwY TpOdy. Ta dVTWS dvTa are Ta VonTd. 

70 mpoov, ‘the Pre-existent’, is a term applicable to God, either as 
being prior to the aioOyrds Kdcpos (cf. rod dyevnrod Kal rpodvros beod 
in £xc, 1X. 1), or as being prior to ra voyrd also. The writer of this 
passage uses it in the latter sense. 

The word ézékewa, which I propose in place of éré, was in common 
use among the later Platonists ; they got it from ér éréxewa THS ovelas 
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in Pl. Rep. 6. 509 B. It is frequently used by Plotinus (e.g. Zun. 3. 
8. 9) in speaking of 76 é (= 76 dya6dv), which is beyond, above, or 
‘prior to’ vots and ra voyrd (= ra dvtws dvra). See Adbammonis 
Resp. 8. 2 ( Zestim.). 

"ev ydp éott 80 05! .. . Zxouea ev éauty (7a) aioOyta mdvta. Not- 
withstanding the corruption of the text, it seems clear that in this 
passage the writer was speaking of ra vonrd and ra alcOyrd as two 
different kinds of évra, and contrasting the one kind of évra with the 
other. It is possible therefore that the meaningless 8 of is a 
corruption of dirrot. A satisfactory sense could be got by writing 
dvtos yap Tod “ear.” Surrod, or 7d yap “ore” duttds A€yerau (‘the 
word éoru is used in two different senses’). 

i ovordtys, [A] Kabddou eyoneryn, Kowh (€oTe Tar) voyTav (Kal Tov 
ato®ytav), The word ovo.wrys means ‘the attribute of being an 
ovaia’; and » ovaidrys Kown éott TOV vontov Kal Tov aicOyrdv must 
be taken to mean that both ra voyré and ra aicOyrd are ovata 
(=6vra) Cf. Lxc. XVI. 1: (4 Wyn) odk exBatver ris las odaudryTos 
(i. e. does not cease to be an dawparos otaia) when it is év odpare. 

(. « .) TOY dvTws dvTwy Kat [Trav dvTwy Tov] Ka éauTd vooupevwr. This 
must be the end of a sentence concerning ra vonrd. The voyra are 
existent xa? éaura, ‘by themselves’, or ‘ of themselves’. 

Ta B€ (aicOyTd), évdvtia (SvyTa) ToUToLs, KaTa TO ETepov Taw (EoTLY 
ob ydp) adtd Kad’ éaurd gor. As the writer has just said that the 
vonta are existent xa’ éavrd, he must have denied this of the 
aio@yrd, which are évdytia tots voyrois. It is therefore necessary to 
insert od before aira Kal? éavta gor. The aicOyra also are ovra, but 
they are not dvra of the same kind as the voyra; the existence of the 
aic@yra is derivative or secondary. 

Compare Pl. Zim. 35 A,B. Plato there speaks of two kinds of 
ovota, Viz. 1) duépuctos Kat del Kata taita e€xovoa ovoia (= i) TaiTod 
vous), and 4 rept Ta ToHmata yryvomevn pepioT) ovola (= % Garépov 
vous), and also mentions a third kind of otcta (tpirov ovcias <«idos) 
which is intermediate (év péow) between the two; and as the 
writer of xc. XXI likewise speaks of two kinds of otota and of 
something intermediate (jeraév), it seems probable that he was 
thinking of that passage in the Zimaews. Perhaps he did not 
fully understand it ;' but he may have taken it to mean that the 


1 The language of 7?m. 35 A, B is clumsy and confused ; commentators differ in 
their construing of the words; and there can be little doubt that the text is corrupt. 
(One of the difficulties in it could be got rid of by writing puyvis d@ pera ris (rpirns) 
ovoias and é« Te TavTov Kal Oarépou Kal rhs (rpiTys) ovoias pEemeypéevny in 35 B.) 
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three things of which the soul is composed are voids, 0a, and 
aicOyois, i.e. the three functions or faculties the objects of which 
are respectively ra voyrd, Ta Sdogacra, and ra aic@yra. 

What is the meaning of xara 7d érepov? I was at first inclined 
to think that in this phrase the writer used 70 érepov, as Plato used 
@drepov, to signify that which is many and mutable, in contrast 
to tairdv, that which is one and changeless. (Cf. ris re tavrot 
dicews Kal THs Oarépou in Pl. Zim. 35 4.) On that hypothesis, one 
might conjecture ray dvrws dvtwv, Tov Kata tabroN (Ka? éavra MSS.) 
vooupévwv. Ta de évdvtia TovTos, Ta KaTa TO Erepov aA . . « 
But seeing that the soundness of the reading xa@ éavra is confirmed 
by its recurrence in the phrase aira xa6’ éavta éore which follows, 
and that, if we do not alter the text, there is no mention of tavrév 
in this Excerpt, it seems better to take xara 1d érepoy as Meaning 
simply ‘in the other way’, or ‘in the other sense (of the word éorwv)’. 

(4 Be) pots odcta aicOynTy, exouoa év éauTH (Td) aicOyTa mdvra. 
4 dvois must here mean 6 dvorxds kdopos, ‘the world in which the 
force called ¢vots operates’, that is, the material world. 

The statement that 7 ¢vows is ovata aicOyT) x.7.A., as given in the 
MSS., appears to have little connexion with the context; but that 
objection disappears if we assume that this was preceded by a 
corresponding statement about the vonra. The author may have 
written something like this: (kal 6 pév dvw Kdopos éotw ovota 
vonty, Exwv ev éavtG Tau vonta wavtat » de) pvors x.7.A. After 
speaking of the contrast between 7a vonra and ra aicOyra, he 
may very well have added that all the voyra are massed to- 
gether in a higher world, and all the aio6yra in a lower world. 

petagd S€ todtwy [vontol (vonwatixot MSS.) xal atc@nrol Qeot] (ra 
Sofacrd). tovrwy Means tov voyTav Kal Tov aicOyrav. The things 
which are intermediate between the vonra and the aic@yrd cannot 
be two kinds of gods, and certainly cannot be aic@nroi Oeot, that 
is, gods who are themselves aic@yra. The words voyroi kai aicOyrot 
6coc must therefore be struck out. They may perhaps be a super- 
scription that was intended to stand at the head of the lost passage 
which preceded (ray aicOyrGv) GeGv in § 2 intt. 

vonuarixot is doubtless a misreading for vonrot. There is no good 
authority for the existence of the word vonuartixos; but the terms 
vontot Geot and aicOyrot Geot were in frequent use among the later 
Platonists ; and 710s, as spoken of in § 2, is an instance of an 
aicOyros Beds who is an elxdy of a vonrds Oeds. 
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The missing subject must have been a neuter plural; (that is 
shown by the words ra pév peréxovra which follow;) and it was 
almost certainly 7a dofacrd. The word dofacrdé has dropped out 
here, but is given by the MSS. in the next line. 

The use of the term ra dofacrdé to denote things intermediate 
between ra vonrd and ra aicOyrd may perhaps have been suggested 
to the writer by Pl. Rep. 5. 476-480, where ddéa is said to be a 
state of mind intermediate between ydous and éyvwoia, and its 
object, 7d degacrdv, is described as a thing intermediate between 
To dv and 7d pay dv (peragd Tod ciAukpwas dvros Kal Tov ad pydapy 
ovros). The writer of Zxc. XXI likewise makes his dofacrd inter- 
mediate between two other things ; those two things, however, are 
not, as in Pl. Rep. 5, 75 dv and 70 2) dv, but are called by him two 
different kinds of évra. 

(Ta Bogard), Ta pev petéxovta tv vontav, Ta 8é (od). dda, 
‘opinion’, is sometimes true, and sometimes false. The writer 
(if I understand this sentence rightly), accordingly divides ra 
dogacrd, the ‘ things opined’ or ‘ objects of opinion’ (which appears 
to mean the context of the opining mind) into two classes, the 
objects of right or true dé€a and the objects of wrong or false 
doga, and says that the former ‘partake of’ ra vonrd, and the 
latter do not. The statement that some of the dogacra ‘ partake of’ 
the vonrd may perhaps be understood as meaning that some of the 
Sofaora (but not all of them) are ‘images’ or copies of 7a voyra, 
which are necessarily and invariably true or real. Cf. Axe. ILA. 3 
as emended: wavta .. . Ta érl yns adAnOn pev ovk eore THs Se 
GAnOeias pipenypara od mavra, ddiya dé. Ta dé GAXa Weddos Kat wAdvos. 

Sofaotd Ta Koivwvodvta Ty vonTav (vonpatikay MSS.) This may 
possibly be a remnant of a sentence in which something more was 
said about ra dSofacrd ; but it seems more likely that it is merely 
a doublet of the preceding phrase ra dogacra ra pev peréxovta Tov 
vontov, the word xowwvotvra being written as an alternative for 
PeTEeXOVTA. 

§ 2. (. .. trav aiodytav) Oedv. otro. (abtar MSS.) yap eixdves 
ciot (tav) vontav (vonudtwy MSS.) (bedv). The writer has here 
passed on from speaking of voyra and aioAyrd to speaking of vonrot 
Geol and aicOyrot Geot. Perhaps his classification of ra dvra was 
merely preparatory to a classification of gods. Compare the classi- 
fication of gods in AscZ, Laz. III. 19 a, where, as here, diz intellegibiles 
(vonrot) are contrasted with dif sensibiles (air Gyr0/). 
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Hdtos eikdv ott Tod emoupaviou Syptoupyod [Geod]. Cf. Plut. De 
defect. or ac. 42, 433D: of piv moAAol TOY mpoyevertépwv Eva Kal Tov 
airdy iyotvto Gedy "Aré\Xwva Kat HrLov" of S€ THY KaAjY Kat copyy 
emurTapevol Kal TLLOVTES dvadoylay, Orep cOpa mpos Wuxyv, dyes 
St xpos vodv, ds S88 mpds GAROeadv eo, Toro Tiv HAlov dvvapu 
eixalov elvar rpods tiv ’Ard\Awvos pvow, Exyovoy éxeivou Kal TdKoV " 
dvrws (dvros) [det] yeyvopevoy det® todrov drodaivovres. é&drrer yap 
kal mpodyerar kat ovvetoppid THs alcOjcews tiv dpatixiy Svvapw obTos, 
bs THS Wuxis THY pavTudpy €éxetvos. 

Julian, Or. 4 (Els rov BaoiAéa HAvov), distinguishes two * different 
suns: above the aicOyrds 7Avos, who reigns over the aicOyrTds Kdopos, 
is the voepds #Avos, who reigns over the voepol Oeot.4 And above 
the voepds HAvos is 6 rdvrwv Baorer’s (also called 1d éréxewa Tod 
vov, idea tOv dvrwv, &v, and réyabov, Or. 4. 132D, and 6 mrévrov 
éréxewa, #0. 136 D), who reigns over the voyrot Oeot. Julian’s révrwv 
Baowre’s corresponds to the zpoov of Hxc, XXI ; and his voepds HALos 
corresponds to the ézovpavios Snpwovpyds of whom, in Lac, XXI, the 
visible sum is said to be an ‘image’. 

érovpaviou, if that is the right reading, must here mean ‘ adove the 
heavens’, i.e. supracosmic; for 6 rod dAov Sypuovpyos, the Maker 
of the aicOnrds Koopos, must be a vontds Oeds. But trepovpavios would 
be a more suitable word to express that meaning. Cf. Lwc. XII. 1, 

kaQdmep yap éxeivos TO Cov €Syprovpynoe(y, oUTw) Kal 6 HALOS 
Syproupyet Ta Loa Kal |yevva] ta putd. For the distinction between 
a higher and a lower Demiurgus, cf. Zxc. V.1,2: 6 pev [ | dy- 
puovpyos Tov didiov cwopdtov . . . 6 b& Hpérepos Sypuovpyos k.T.d. 
(See also Lxc. ILA. 14.) The doctrine here taught, or one that 
resembles it, is mentioned and rejected in Corf. XI. ii. 9 f. 


1 A reminiscence of Pl. Rep. 6. 507 A, where the sun is called résos re Kal Exyovos 
of 70 dyabdv. 

* Bernardakis gives €xyovoy éxeivov kal réxov ovtws del yyvdpevov del K.T.r. 
That is manifestly wrong; and by writing Exyovoy éxeivov.... dvtws évTos yyvd- 
Hevoy dei we get precisely the sense wanted. Plutarch’s Apollo is dvtws dv 
(= vontds); the sun is yyvdpuevos dei (= aicOn7ds). 

8 Dr. W. C. Wright, in her introduction to Julian’s Or. 4, speaks of a ‘hierarchy 
of three suns in the three worlds’. But as far as I can see, Julian does not any- 
where in this oration call the supreme God by the name Aros, or speak of a vonros 
jAcos ; and if he does not, there are in his system only two suns, not three. There 
are three worlds, and three kings who reign over them; but the name fAvos is given 
by him only to the second and third of the three kings, not to the first. The 
special object of Julian’s worship is the voepds fAcos, king of the second and inter- 
mediate world. 

* The term voepoi @eoi, meaning a class of gods intermediate between the vonrot 
Geoi and the aic@nrol Goi, seems to have been first introduced by Iamblichus, whose 
teaching Julian tells us he is reproducing in Or. 4. 
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Compare Julian Or. 4. 140A: els pev 6 tov ddwv Snpuoupyds, 
modAo 5é of Kat’ otpavoy mepuroAodvres SypuovpysKol Geot? peony 
dpa Kal tovtwv tHv ad’ priov KabyKovoay eis tov Kdcpov Snuovp- 
yiav Oeréov. 

The change of tense (édyp.ovpynoev . . . Sypuovpye?) is explained 
by what is said in xc. V. 1, 2. The universe was made once for 
all ; but animals and plants are always being made. 

[kal Tay mveundtwr mputaveder|. Does rvevwarwv mean ‘ winds’, 
or ‘spirits’? (If ‘spirits’, this phrase has probably been added 
by a Christian transcriber.) In either case, these words (which are 
omitted in F) must be rejected ; zpuravevew is not Syprovpyety, and 
this sentence has to do with dyyovpyéa alone. 


EXCERPT XXII 


The /zdellus from which this extract was taken was entitled 
"Adpodiry. Compare the titles Képy xécpov (Zxc. XXIII), Wor 
pavdpns (Corp. 1), Kparnp (Corp. IV), and Kies (Corp. X). For 
the contents of the extract, cf. Lac XV. 4. 

Lydus De mens. 4. 64 (Testim.) says that Hermes év rj xooporouta 
spoke of a bisexual Aphrodite. It is possible that the J/ibe//us 
which Lydus there calls 7 xocporowa is the same that is called 
Aphrodite in Exc, XXII. 

mapa ti (Sé) Ta Bpépyn Suora trois yovedor yiverar 'H cuyyevetacs 
Gmodi8ora.' éxOyow Adyov. It may be doubted whether zapa r/ 
. + + yverar 1S a Superscription, or a part of the text. In the 
latter case, it may be an indirect question, dependent on éx@yow (or 
drodéaw?) Adyov. It might possibly be a direct question asked 
by the pupil, and answered by the teacher in a sentence ending 
with é@jow dAdyov; but if so, we should have expected the 
answer to be marked by & réxvov or something of the sort. 

It may be conjectured that dod/Sora: is a corruption of droddécw 
(cou ?), and that é«@jow was added as a variant. ovyyevetous may 
perhaps have something to do with the resemblance of children 
to kinsmen other than the parents; cf. éo@ dre 8& Kal els paxpas 
yeveds (. . .) below. 

The resemblance of child to parent is discussed by Aristotle, 
Gen. an. 4. 3, 767.a 36 ff. Compare also Aetius, Diels Doxagr. 
p. 422: Iddev yivovrar tev yovewv at dpmowwioes Kal TY mpoydvwr. 
"ByredoxAjs, . « .. Uappevidys, . . « ot Srwixol, dd tod odpatos 
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¢ A a ‘ SN rN « , a Ej 
ddov Kal THs Wuxs* PeperGar TA omEppara, Kal “Tas OpmoLloTyTAs 


cal ey lol ¢ ‘ ‘\ a 

dvarAdrrecbar “éx tov atrdy yevav'*® rods Turous Kal Tobs YapaKTHpas, 

, a 4 > , “~ 

dorep dv et “Lwypdpov'* ard tov opolwy Xpwpatwv eikova Tov 

, wh \ ‘ al , vn 

Breropévov (rroujoeev ?).—mpoterGar SE Kat THY yuvaika o7Eppa’ Kav 

, “ , , a YA 

pev exixparyion TO THS yuvarKds, Gpovov elvar TO yevvepevov TH LNTPL, 

iy 8$ ro Tod dvSpés, TO warpi.6 Galen De foet. format. 6, IV. 

, 

699K: pddiora & dv tis Oavpaoee THY Tpds Tos yevvyravTas 

at aes i rege f , tAw 7 dvarAart- 
dpoidtyta TOV exyovor, Orws ylyvera. aiverar yap Tahu 7 

an ‘ a , LA « 

rovra TO TOma Wuxi) Tapa Tov yovéwy «is TO KvOUpEVOV HKELY, WS 

> a $ ‘ \ \ 

év TO oréppate mepexoperyn. Origen Lx ev, Joann. 20. 2: TO pev 

oréppa [rds] éxer Tods Adyovs Tod omreipavros ev EavTO ETL ovxa- 

fovras kal dzroxeysévovs’ TO S€ TéKvov, petaBaddvtos TOD G7répparos 

> - Y a ‘ 

kal épyacapévov tijy meptkepevgy att@ tyv ard THs -yuvaukds Kal 

tav émivvayonevwv tpopdv, poppwhiv Kal els yeveow eirperiobev 

idiotara. Jb. 20. 5: éret yap exer ev éavtd mpoyovixots Te Kal 

avyyevixors Adyous 5 omreipwy, bté pev Kpared 6 adtod Adyos, Kat 

drorikterat TO yevviopevoy TO oreipavt. Gpowov' dré d€ & Adyos Tod 

adekpod tod oreipavtos i) Tod watpds tod ometpavtos 7 Tod Geiov 

Tov omelpavtos, éviore Kal wammov Tod omelpavtos, map 0 yivoyrat 

ol drrorixropevor Gporor Toicde 7 Toiade. eat Oe idely emixparodvTa 

‘ ‘ , a , » A 18 s 2A x fot / 

Kal tov dyov THs yuvalKds,... 7 TOD adeAov aiTHs 7) TOU TdmToV 
aiths, Kata Tovs ev tais puséor Bpacpors dua TdvTwv ceopéevwv ews 
erikpatnon Tis TOV oTEppaTiKOv Adywv.° 

The teaching of Zeno the Stoic concerning the oépya is reported 
as follows by Arius Didymus, Diels Dox. p. 470 (Arnim Sto. vet. fr. 
I, § 128): 768 oreppa pyoty 6 Zjvwv eivar 0 peOinow dvOpwros, tvet pa 
pel éypod, Yuxqs pépos Kal drooracpa,” kal ‘rod oréppatos tod Tov 
| Képacpa,;® kal piypa (é dadvtwv) tov tis Woyns pepov 

* Perhaps xai rHjs Yux7js ought to be either bracketed, or altered into Kat (ndv7av 
Tav) THs Yuxtjs (mepOv). Compare piypa (ef dndytav) Tay Ths ux fs wepOy ovvedAnru- 
66s in the quotation from Zeno which is given below. 

2 Perhaps els dyuodtnTa. 

8 “yevdy vix sanum: tentabam ydvev... vel pepav” Diels, I have thought 
of Adyov; cf. Exov Tors Adyous TO GAw Tors adrovs in Zeno, quoted below. But 
something analogous to d7é tév dpolwy xpwpdtov is wanted; possibly é duoyevar ? 

4 Read (wypagos. 

5 “apotecOar .. . marpi non sunt Stoicorum,” says Diels. 

® This is a restatement, in Stoic terms, of the theory of ravomepyuta spoken of by 
Aristotle, Gem. an. 4. 3,769 a 29. The omepparixds Adyos of the Stoics is the plan 
or design of the human or animal body which is to be formed; but it is at the 


same time a corporeal thing, a mvedua, which is present in the oméppa, and by the 
action of which the body is fashioned in the womb. 

* Perhaps : (rijs rod omeipavtos) puis uépos kal dndonacya. (“rod omépparos may 
have come from rod ome(pavros misplaced.) 

* Perhaps: kai (709 oméppatos Tod] Tay mpoyorli«)av (Adywr) képagpa, Cf, exe 


Tpoyovwv 
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auvedydvOds"! exov yap rods Adyous 7B dAw Tos abrors rodrTo, Grav 2 
apeOy cis THY wptpav, ovAAnpOev ix’ dAXov mvedparos, Epos uxns THs 
Tod Oyd€os Kal! ovppves yevopevor, (...).° "kpupbév te Het! Kevov- 
Hevov kat dvappurifduevov ba’ éxeivov, mpooAduBavov det [eis]® 7d bypov 
Kal avfdpevov €& airod. 

Chrysippus used the resemblance of children to parents in qualities 
of soul as an argument against the Platonic doctrine of the pre- 
existence of the soul. His argument is criticized by Plutarch, Svs. 
rep. 41.8, 1053C,D: yiverOar pev yap pyou (sc. Chrysippus) riv Yuxiv 
drav 70 Bpépos dzrorex Oy, Kabdrep cromacer TH repudéer tod mvevparos 
petaBarovros.” darodeter dé xpHtar Tod yeyovévar THv Wuxi Kal pera- 
yeveotépay eivar, pdhiota 7G Kal Tov Tpdrov Kal 7d HOos eopowwdobae Ta 
Téxva Tos yovetot.... ef dé pyol tis Ori Tals Kpdoect TOV TomdTor 
eyywomevns Tis Opowdrytos at Yoxal yervespevar peraBddrdAovor, SiadhGelper 
TO TEKLIpLoV TOD yeyovévar THY WuxnV' évdexeTa yup ovTwW Kal dyévyyToV 
ovcav, drav éreéhOy, petaBddrdr\cw tH Kpdcer (rod oomaros) "ris 
bpo.drytos! (read «is Guoudryta).” 

A passage closely resembling £xc. XXII occurs in Lactantius 
De opif. det, 12. 4ff.: ‘Ipsum semen quidam putant ex medullis 


év EavT@ mpoyovinods ... Adyous 6 orelpwr, #.7.A., in Origen, quoted above, and 
"eaTa peypov Tov Tav mpoysvwv éyou" in Diog, Laert. (see following note). 

1 This passage (7d 52 oméppa... wepdv cvvedndvds) is repeated, with slight 
variations, in Theodoret G7. aff. cur. 5. 25: Tov yap To avOpamvoy Bopdv, bypov 
bvra Kal eréxXovTA mVEdpHaTOS, THs YuxTs Epynoev (sc, Zhvev 6 Kerceds) elvar pépos {re} 
kal dndotmac pa, kal rod Tay mpoyovav orépparos' Képacya [re], Kal prypa éf andvTov 
Tay THs Wuxjs poplwyv cvvabpacbév. Compare also Diog, Laert. 7. 158 is dv Opévrov 
St onéppa (Aéyouow of Srarto) d peSinow 6 dvOpwros (mvedua) ped bypoi, avykip- 
vyaoda Tots THs PuXAs MépEect KaTA puypov TOD Ta mpoydovwy Adyou'. (This might be 
corrected into (al) [ovyxipvacOa rots] tHs (rod omeipayTos 2) yux7s pépos (wear 
dnéamacpa), kat prypov [rou] Tay mporyor(ux av Avyav.)—Galen Opot larp. 94, XIX, 
p. 370 K: onéppa early avOpdorrov é MeBinaw dv Oparos: (mvevpa) HEB” bypod, YuxAs 
‘uépous dpraypa' (read pépos Kal dnéonagpa), kal ob mmeypa "rob Tay mporyovar 
yévous” (perhaps [Tod] Tay mpoyor(ur)av Aé-ywr), ‘oly re avro iy kal ado TUM BLX OEY 
drexpl0n'. (Is ofdv re adrd ijv wal adré a corruption of something like (€xov ydp 
Tods Adyous) TH Aw Tods adTovs Tov7To in Arius Didymus )—Plut. De cohab, wa 15, 
462f.: 6 Znvev edreye 70 onéppa atppuypa kal Képacpa TaY Tis puyxqs Surdpewy 
indpxew dmecmacpLEevor. ; ree , om 

2 Perhaps: éxew yap rods Ad-yous TS bAw Tors airovs. Toiro (5), Gray KT. 

8 Perhaps: avAAnpOey [bm’ GAAoU TrevpaTos] ((«at)) [Mépos] Yux TH Tod Ondéos 
[[wat]] cuppues yevduevoy, (...). Possibly td (tov) dAdAou mvedparos is a-mis- 
placed gloss on vm" éxeivou below. — ; 

4 Perhaps: (70 58) cunGev [re] pvera (or prvecar). 

5 ¢is del. Diels. , 

® Chrysippus said that the mvedya of the embryo is chilled and ‘tempered’ by 
the cold of the external air, to which the child is exposed at birth, and that the 
nvedpa is thereby changed into a Yvx7. Plutarch’s meaning might be made clearer 
by writing rod mvevparos (eis Yuyx7jy) peTaBaddrtos. : rag 

7 For this last clause, cf. Axc, XXVI. 13: mpocemryiyvera 58... kal erepa 
Twa Huy &e THs TOD pupdpaTos cvoTabplas. 
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tantum, quidam ex omni corpore ad venam genitalem confluere 
ibique concrescere. . . . Conceptum igitur Varro et Aristoteles sic 
fieri arbitrantur. Aiunt enim non tantum maribus inesse semen, 
verum etiam feminis, et inde plerumque matribus similes procreari. 
Sed earum semen sanguinem esse purgatum; quod si recte cum 
virili mixtum sit, utraque concreta et simul coagulata informari.. .. 
Similitudines autem in corporibus filiorum sic fieri putant: cum 
semina inter se permixta coalescunt, si virile superaverit, patri 
similem provenire seu marem seu feminam ; si muliebre praevaluerit, 
progeniem cuiusque sexus ad imaginem respondere maternam. Id 
autem praevalet e duobus, quod fuerit uberius; alterum enim 
quodammodo amplectitur et includit: hinc plerumque fieri ut unius 
tantum liniamenta praetendat. Si vero.aequa fuerit ex pari semente 
permixtio, figuras quoque misceri,’ &c, According to Brandt ( Wiener 
Studien 13, pp. 255 ff.), the source from which Lactantius got the 
contents of that passage was a book by Varro, entitled Zudero, de 
origine humana, ‘The Greek authority followed by Varro must have 
referred to Aristotle (Gen. an. 4. 3). The writer of Zxc, XXII 
probably made use of Varro’s Greek source, or some document 
derived from it. 

Stay vootipou aipartos éfappoupevoy (efadedpoupévou MSS.) '} yéveors' 
aroPycaupity yovov, eSapedpovpévov was probably written by some one 
who was thinking of dedpos, menses multiebres. But that cannot be 
right, because this clause has to do with the father; the mother is 
not spoken of till later (7d 8 abré cai éxt rijs yuvatxés). For aluaros 
eLappot'pevov . . . droGnoarpiln yovov, cf. Clem. Alex, Paed. 1. 6. 48: 
Twes O€ Kal TO orépua Tod Cwov dppov civar Tod aiwaros Kat’ ovotay 
broribevtar, 6 6% TH eupitw Tod appevos Oépyn [rapa tas oupardroKEs 
extapaxlev |? éxpemi€opevov Lappodrar, kav tals ‘oreppdrior raparerar"? 
prepiv évredev yap 6 “ArohAwridrns Avoyévys Ta adppodiora KexrdHobar 
Bovtrerat. Philo De ofif. mundi 22. 67, vol. i, p. 22 Cohn: rotro 
(Sc. 70 orréppa Tov Cowy), ds Ext (€ws eoti?) pavddraror, éouxds abpd 
Gewpeirar’ GAN dray eis Ti pytpav KataBAnbev ornpicy, «.7.d. Pseudo- 
Galen Hist. phil., Diels Dox. p. 640: LUv6aydpas (7d oréppa eval 
gyow) appov tov ypnorordtov aipatos. (voorivov in Axe. XXII 
corresponds to xpyorordrov in Ps.-Galen.) 


1 Res ae: ; 

_ Tapa Tas guumAoKas éxTapaxBev appears to have been added by some one who 
misunderstood the writer’s meaning. It is not at the ouprdoxy, but before it, that 
the omépya is formed and stored up, 


2 Probably omepparixats droribera, Cf. anoOnoavupity in Exc, XXII. 
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The subject of dro@ycavpity cannot have been 7 yéveos. The 
agent is presumably nature, operating in the man’s body; and this 
may have been expressed by 4 dvous, with or without some additional 
words such as <is yéveow. 

oupBatver mws exmvety ex Tod cdpatos Sou [peddv] odalav Tid (. ..). 
An ototva which éxrve? is a zvedya; and the thing meant is the rvedpa 
spoken of in the same connexion by the Stoics. The writer’s 
meaning might be expressed by saying that the semen is rvedpa per’ 
dpov; cf. Zeno’s wvetya pel’ tbypod. The mvetua is the active 
component of the seen; it is that in which the life resides. 

pedOv is perhaps a remnant of (kat ravrwv tév) peddv (or pepar), 
which may have been written as an alternative for ék tod céparos 
ddov. But it is also possible that it may be a remnant of (kat 
mavtwv Tov THS Woxns) pepdv; cf. Zeno ap. Arius Didymus, quoted 
above. 

For ék rot cwparos OAov, cf. Aetius (Diels, p. 422, quoted above): 
ot MrwiKol, dd ToD THpartos GAov Kat (rdvtwv Tov ?) THs Wuxis (jepdv ?) 
pepecOar ta oréeppara. Diog. Laert. 7. 159: Kal dd’ dAwv b& Tov 
cwpatwv (ro orepya) pact KatapéperPar ot wept tov Sdatpov' rdvrwv 
yoo YevvyTiKov elvar TOV TOD THpaTos pLEpOv. 

(...) kata Oetav évépyerav, ds [Tod adtod| dvOpdamou ywoudvou. It is 
impossible to say that ‘/4e same human being’ is brought into 
existence by the process of reproduction ; the son may be like the 
father, but cannot be identical with him. If we strike out rod airod 
(which may have come by duplication from the following 76 & atre), 
we may suppose the writer’s thought to have been that the production 
of a human being is a thing that requires a special putting forth of 
divine power. ‘The formation of a beast, or of a human body, might 
be sufficiently accounted for by the working of merely physical 
forces; but there is something in man that comes direct from God, 
and must have been breathed into him by God at his birth. But it 
is difficult to see how anything of this kind can have been connected 
with the context ; and it may be suspected that the words xara .. « 
ywopevov have come from a marginal note. 

7d 8 adrd kai émt tis yuvatkds eikds (eis Td MSS.) yiyveo@at. drav 
(odv) xabuTreptepyon (-pion MSS.) 1d puev dard tod dvBpds..., TY Tatpt 
dporov (dporodpevoyv MSS.) 1d Bpépos dmodetx8yjcetat, ds TO dvdrahy 
tov adrov tpdtov TH pyTpt. This agrees closely in meaning with the 
corresponding passage in Aetius 2. ¢.: mpotec@as b& Kat THY yuvatxa 
oTépya’ Kav pev erixpatyoy TO THs yuvaiKos, K.T.A. Cf. Ar. Gen. art. 
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4. 3, 767 b 21: Kpatovons pev (rijs Tod dppevos Kuyoews OF yovns), 
dppev Te roujoer Kal ob ONAL, Kal Cords TH yevvOvte GAN od 77H pytpt pa) 
Kpatnoay o¢, K.T.A. 

kal &ryxtov (&bixtov MSS.) yévnta. aOuxroy is impossible ; but 
arnxrov (which, for a transcriber, would differ very little in pronuncia- 
tion from &d@xrov) gives a satisfactory sense: ‘if the vigour of the 
semen is not softened or relaxed.’ 

édv (8é emi) Tivos pépous (i) Kadumeptépyors (kabumépPecrs MSS.) 
yérntat, mpds ekeivo Td pépos Apoporodrar (sc. Td Bpépos TH Tatpi H TH 
pytpl). Cf. Ar. Gen. an. 768 b 1: 6 8 atros tpdros Kat emi Tov 
poptov’ Kat yap Tov poplwy Ta pev TO TaTpl Eouke TOAAMKIS, TA OE TH 
pytpi, Ta d€ Tov zpoydvoy ticiv, Lb. 769a6: cipjxace Sé TwWes TOV 
dvowddyov Kal Erepor rept Tovtwv, dia Tiv’ aitiav dno Kal dvdpova 
ylyverat Tots yovetow.... eve pev yap pacw, ad’ drorépov av €\Oy 
oreéppa Téov, TovTH yiyverOar pGddAov €orkds, 6polws TavT TE TAY Kat 
peper pépos, ws dmidvtos ad ExdaTou TOV poplwv o7réppyaros. 

€o” Gre Be Kal cis paxpas yeveds (. ..). This may have referred to 
the case of a child’s resemblance to some zpdyovos other than the 
father and the mother (cf. ra 6€ twv zpoyovey tiv in Aristotle, 
quoted above). paxpas yeveds, if sound, must mean ‘remote 
generations ’. 

(. . «) 'éketvou! (rod) Sexavod (rod) Adyov Exovtos mpds Thy Spay ev 7 H 
yurh, émaSoroie. As to the Decani, see Zxc. VI. The reading. of 
the MSS. would appear to mean ‘since he (s¢. 6 yevyyoas) stands in 
the relation of a Decanus to the hour in which’ &c. But it could 
hardly be said that there is the same relation between a man and a 
certain hour as between a Decanus and that hour; and the true 
reading is probably tod dexavod tod x.7.X., of the Decanus who has 
to do with the hour’ &c, (éxe‘vov may be a corrupted doublet of 
dexavod.) Ata given hour, one of the thirty-six Decani—presumably 
the Decanus who is at that time rising above the eastern horizon—is 
dominant ; and the writer must have said that the child is in some 
way affected by the influence of the Decanus who is dominant at the 
hour in which the child’s existence begins. In the Péstis Sophia, it 
is the function of the 365 Liturgi (who are subordinates of the 
Decani) to fashion the body in the womb; and the writer of 
Lix¢c. XXIi may have assigned a similar function to the dominant 
Decanus. 


Does 7 Spa év 4  yuvi) éadorote. mean the hour of birth, or the 
hour of conception ? 
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EXCERPT XXIII 


(KorE Kosmv.) 


Lx¢. XXIII contains a narrative (§§ ((50)) ff.) preceded by two 
detached fragments of other documents (§§ ((32)), 1, 2, and §§ 3-8), 
and interrupted by the insertion of three other unconnected passages 
(§§ 27-29, § 42, and §§ 43-48), as well as by some smaller 
interpolations. 

Setting aside these extraneous additions, and confining our 
attention to the main narrative, we have in we. XXIII the greater 
part of a “dellus which must have been one of a collection of 
documents in which the teachings of the writers were presented 
in the form of instruction given by Isis to her son Horus. 
Excerpts XXIV—-XXVII are extracts from other de/l of the same 
collection. 

These Jsés ¢o Horus documents differ in character from those 
of the Hermes to Tat, Hermes to Asclepius, and Hermes to Ammon 
collections, and must have originated among somewhat different sur- 
roundings, They are ‘ Hermetic’ only in the sense that the knowledge 
which Isis imparts to Horus is supposed to have been learnt by her, 
in part at least, from Hermes,—and possibly also in the sense that 
the spoken words of Isis and Horus were assumed to have been 
set down in writing by Hermes. (The headings of xc, XXIII, 
XXV, and XXVII in Stobaeus imply that these pieces were ex- 
tracted from books written by Hermes ; but we do not know that 
the original /de//¢ bore any superscriptions to that effect.) In respect 
of the doctrines taught, however, the Js’s ¢o Horus documents 
do not differ much more widely from the other Mermetica than 
the other Hermetica differ among themselves. 

The doctrinal position of the writer of Zwc. XXIII is somewhat 
obscured by the mythical form of his narrative. He employs for 
his purpose the chief figures in the mythology of the Egyptian 
Isis-cult (the deities Osiris, Isis, and Horus, and the god Thoth- 
Hermes) ; and he makes use of conscious and deliberate personi- 
fications (Pvors, § 10; Ty, § (52)); the four Elements, §§ 55-64). 
The greater part of what he says, or makes Isis say, is evidently 
not intended to be taken as literally and historically true; he 
cannot have believed, or expected his readers to believe, that 
his descriptions of the making of plants (§§ 9-((52))), the making 
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of souls (§§ 14-16), and the making of beasts (§§ 18-23), were, in all 
their details, true accounts of things that had actually taken place, 
any more than he believed, or expected it to be believed, that the 
speeches which he ascribes to God, and the words which he puts 
into the mouths of the Elements, had really been spoken by them. 
But it is difficult to draw a precise line between what he meant 
to be accepted as true and what he meant to be understood as 
symbolic fiction. His narrative is presumably based, in its main 
outlines at least, on pre-existing traditions ; much of the detail is 
doubtless of his own invention. But how much he invented for 
himself, and how much he took over from earlier writers, we have 
no means of finding out. (It would be interesting to know, for 
instance, what authority he had for saying that the bodies of the 
beasts were made by ‘ holy daemons’, § 19.) 

The writer of this document, though he can hardly be called 
a thorough-going Platonist, has been much influenced by Platonic 
teachings. He recognizes a supreme and incorporeal God, by 
whom the Kosmos has been made out of a Chaos of formless 
matter (§ ((50))). He assumes the pre-existence of human souls, 
and holds that, before their incarnation on earth, they resided in a 
higher world; he describes the body as a prison (§ 34 fiz. &c.), 
and speaks of the /e¢de to which the soul is subjected during its 
earthly life (§§ 37 and 41); and he says that, when the soul departs 
from the body, it will, according to its merits or demerits, either 
return to its home above, or be reincarnated in the body of a beast 
(§ 39). All this must have been derived, directly or indirectly, 
from Plato; and in his description of the making of souls, as well 
as in his conception of God as Demiurgus, the influence of the 
Timaeus is manifest. 

On the other hand, the distinction between the aic6yrdv and the 
vontov,—the corporeal and the incorporeal,—which is one of the 
most fundamental principles of Platonism, appears to be of but 
slight importance to the writer of the narrative. It is here and 
there implied (e.g. in the conception of the pre-cosmic God and 
a pre-cosmic group of gods, § ((50)), and in the contrast between 
seeing with bodily eyes and seeing with the eyes of the mind, § 36) ; 
but little stress is laid on it, and for the most part the incorporeal 
is ignored. The distinction on which the writer insists is not 
that between things cosmic and things supracosmic, but rather that 
between different parts of the Kosmos, 7a dvw and ta Kéro, things 
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celestial and things terrestrial; and the supreme reward promised 
to virtuous souls is not transference into a supracosmic world, but 
admission to heaven, or in other words, transformation into star- 
gods (§ 17). This might indeed be accounted for to some extent 
by the mythical form of the discourse of Isis ; and it might perhaps 
be said that the corporeal things spoken of are meant to be under- 
stood as symbols of incorporeal realities. But there remains a 
fact which cannot be thus explained away. The religion which 
is said to have been introduced among mankind by Osiris and 
Isis, and which it seems to have been the writer’s main object to 
uphold or recommend, is not a Platonic mysticism such as we 
find in some of the Hermetica,—a religion the aim of which is 
the soul’s escape from the world of sense, and its union with a 
supracosmic God; it is little more than a belief in penalties imposed 
by superhuman beings,—the sort of religion which might be described 
as a substitute for a police-force. 

Signs of Stoic influence are apparent in the terms used to describe 
the materials of which souls are made (voepov wip, and a portion of 
God’s wvetua, § 14); in the writer’s conception of the avetvwara of 
beasts ($§ 18-21); and in the statement that the soul is situated in 
the heart (§ 36), The notion that animal births are brought about 
by the working of the Zodiac (§ 20) implies acceptance of the 
doctrine of astral influence, to which greater prominence was given 
by the later Stoics than by Chrysippus. The view that unembodied 
souls reside in the atmosphere, the division of the atmosphere into 
distinct strata, and the notion that each soul is located in one par- 
ticular stratum, but is capable of rising from a lower stratum to 
a higher (§ 19), must have been derived from the system of the 
Platonizing Stoic Posidonius. 

The framework of the dialogue is Egyptian, and the writer shows 
familiarity with Egyptian traditions about Isis and Osiris (e.g. in the 
list of the benefits which they conferred on mankind, §$ 66-69). 
The statements that Osiris and Isis are an dmdppow. of the supreme 
God, and that these deities came down from heaven to dwell for a time 
on earth, and then returned to heaven, may perhaps be of Egyptian 
origin; but apart from the mythology, this document contains few 
traces of native Egyptian speculation independent of Greek thought. 

There are certain expressions which appear to show that the writer 
had some knowledge of the first chapter of the Jewish Genesis (see 
notes on éx THs pwvys adirod mponAGev in § 10; ele Kal... eyévero in 
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§ ((50)), and elrev 6 Beds, Kal fv in § ((rr)); exampe dé 6 Oeds K.7.A. in 
§ ((5)); dpocoyovias in § 21); and the word @pdvor in § 17 may have 
come froma Jewish source. It is therefore not unlikely that through- 
out his narrative of the demiurgia the author was more or less in- 
fluenced by Genesis ch. 1, as well as by the Zzmaeus. 

I can find no evidence that anything in the teaching of Zxc, XXIII 
was derived from Christian sources. 

Date. The intermixture of Platonic and Stoic conceptions in the 
Kore Kosmu, and more especially the writer's dependence on 
Posidonius in his doctrine concerning the souls, makes any date 
earlier than 50 8. c. impossible. We may therefore begin by setting 
down as the extreme limits 50 B.c. on the one hand, and A.D. 500 
(the approximate date of Stobaeus) on the other. But we should 
most likely be right in striking off two hundred years at either end 
of this long period, and fixing on A. D. 150 as the ¢erminus a quo, and 
A.D. 300 as the ¢erminus ante quem. 

There is one thing which seems to tell somewhat in favour of 
a more definite date. In my note on § 61, I have pointed out the 
resemblance between the petition of the Elements in this docu- 
ment and the prophecy of Hermes in Asc/, Lat. III. 24 b-26 a. 
The writer of the Kove Kosmu, like the writer of Asc/. Lat. III, is 
endeavouring to uphold the established worship of the gods of 
Egypt, and does so by describing, in similar language, the disastrous 
results of a@edryns, which, according to both alike, not only causes 
mutual slaughter among men, but also tends to produce disorder 
in the world of nature. (See Kore Kosmu 63, where it is im- 
plied that the Elements were on the point of abandoning their 
functions in disgust at the misdeeds of men, and compare this with 
Ascl. Lat, III. 25, tunc nec terra constabit &c.) Now a man would 
not be likely to write thus in defence of the established cults unless 
he knew or thought that some attack on them was to be feared. 
The danger which the writer of Asc/. Lat. III had in view was the 
spread of Christianity, which he expected to result in the abolition of 
all Pagan cults. Is it not probable then that the author of the Kore 
Kosmu also wrote at a time when this same danger was already be- 
coming apparent? As Ihave pointed out in the introduction to Asc, 
Lat., this would indicate a date hardly before A. D. 260 at the earliest. 

There is good reason for thinking that the distress of the author 
of Asc/. Lat. was intensified by the Palmyrene invasion of Egypt in 
A.D, 268, and that he wrote in the midst of the troubles to which 
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that invasion gave rise. The calmer tone of the Kore Kosmu would 
agree very well with the assumption that it was written shortly before 
the Palmyrene invasion, at a time when the aggressive temper of the 
Christians was beginning to give pious Pagans cause for apprehension, 
but when Egypt was enjoying an interval of repose after preceding 
troubles. On that assumption, the calamities endured by the 
Alexandrians in a. D. 262-263, and described in the letters of bishop 
Dionysius (Euseb. H. £. 7. 21 ff.), would be still recent, and would 
be vividly pictured in the writer's memory; and that might account 
for the resemblance between the complaints of the Elements in the 
Kore Kosmu and the bishop’s descriptions of the state of things in 
Egypt. For this reason, a date between A.D. 263 and 268- may 
perhaps be thought a little more probable than any other; but the 
argument is not one to which much weight ought to be attached. 

Excerpts XXIV, XXV, and XXVI were presumably written by 
members of the same group of Egyptian worshippers of Isis, and 
cannot be far separated in date from xe, XXIII. 

Title. The superscription in Stobaeus tells us that Zwc. XXIII 
is an extract from a book written by Hermes Trismegistus, and 
entitled Képy xoopov. What is the meaning of this title? It has 
sometimes been translated ‘The virgin of the world’, But that is 
certainly wrong. x«dpy means, not a virgin, but a girl or young 
woman ; and if the word is to be understood in that sense, xcopy 
koojov could only mean ‘Daughter of the Kosmos’.’ But to 
whom could that term be applied? Certainly not to Isis, who, as 
described in this document, is not daughter of the Kosmos,’ and who, 
moreover, is here depicted neither as a virgin nor as a girl, but as 
a matron, wife of Osiris, and mother of a glorious son. 

Since «épy in the sense of ‘girl’ is inappropriate, we must take 
the word in its other sense, and understand the title to mean ‘The 
pupil of the eye of the Kosmos’.? But who or what was denoted by 
that term, it is difficult to guess. 


1 Athena, for instance, is called Avs «épy (daughter of Zeus), Aesch, Lem. 415 ; 
and the Eumenides are called I'jjs re cal Sedov xdpar (daughters), Soph. O. C. 40. 

2 In § 65, she is spoken of as an ‘efflux’ of the supreme God. 

8 It is possible, however, that those who used the term in this sense sometimes 
bore in mind the other meaning of «épy also. Cf. Plat. De faciein orbe lunae 27. ae 
942 D: Képn 8& kat bepaepdvn KéwdAnrar (7 ey oeAnVD Ged, 7) wey (sc. Beprepsr7) 
ds pwaopdspos otaa, Képy 8, bre (70 HAlou peyyos (dv Tid rrov) évopara 77) 
gedrvn,)) ((domep)) Kat TOD Cupatos (10) €v 6 70 eldwhov dvTiAdpret Tov Bd€movros 
[[@omep]] |[7d Alou péyyos evoparar TP cednvy|] Kopyy mpooaryopedouer. That 
passage shows that Plutarch could easily have found a reason for calling the Moon- 
goddess «épy xécpov ; but there is no evidence that he or any other Greek ever did 
call her by that name. 
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The sun was often called ‘the eye of heaven’, both in Greek 
poetry and in Egyptian documents ;* and as Horus was one of the 
numerous deities whom the Egyptians identified with the sun, he 
might very well be called ‘the eye (df8aApds) of the Kosmos *, and 
perhaps even ‘the eye-pupil (kop) of the Kosmos’.’ But the fact 
that Horus takes part in the dialogue as a disciple of his mother 
Isis is hardly a sufficient reason for using a name of Horus as the 
title of the book. 

Brugsch, Rel. und Myth. der alten Aeg. p. 81, says that the name 
Osiris * meant (or might be taken to mean) ‘the power of the eye- 
pupil’, or ‘powerful is the eye-pupil’, and that the Egyptians under- 
stood ‘the eye-pupil’, in his connexion, to mean the sun. If so, 
perhaps Osiris might be called xépy xécpov. 

Hathor of Tentyra is called in inscriptions ‘the pupil of the eye 
of the lightgod Ra’, ‘the female sun, the head of the light- 
god Ra’, and ‘the right pupil of the two pupils of the holy 
eye’. It seems therefore that the name ‘eye-pupil of the 
universe’ might be applied to Hathor; and if to Hathor, perhaps 
to Isis also. 

It is most likely then that xépy koopov is an appellation of some 
particular god or goddess.’ But we do not know which out of 
many possible deities was called by this name; nor do we know 
why the book was thus entitled. It must be remembered, however, 
that we have only the Excerpt given by Stobaeus ; if the whole 
book were before us, both the meaning of the title and _ its 

1 Cf. mepAapny re, OpOadrpol OeGiv, dorpa, in Kore Kosmu 34. 

* «The eye of Horus’ is a term which occurs very frequently in Egyptian docu- 
ments, and was used in some cryptic sense in the ritual formulae of Egyptian 


worship. But to speak of the eye of Horus is not the same as to call Horus himself 
an eye; and to call him an eye is not quite the same as to call him the pupil of an 
eye. 

* Us-irt; in Coptic, ovespe. The second part of the word (-7r2) was repre- 
sented in hieroglyphic writing by the picture of an eye, Brugsch says that in 
late times the name was sometimes written Us-7@ (i.e. with a picture of the sun 
in place of that of an eye), 

* Brugsch 24. pp. 118 and 122. 

® The possibility of a different interpretation of the term «épy xéopou is suggested 
by the words of Plutarch, Zs. e¢ Os. 33: tiv Alyumrov, év rots (rais Reitzenstein) 
HahioTa pedayyecov otaay, danep TH pedrav Tod dpCadpod, Xnuiay Kadovow. (Erman, 
Aeg. Glossar, says that in the Egyptian language £m, Coptic Raaxe, meant ‘black’, 
and é-t, Coptic RHaLe, meant ‘ Egypt’.) Assuming that the same Egyptian word 
meant both ‘the land of Egypt’ and ‘the black of the eye’, it is conceivable that 
Egypt might be called ‘ the eye-pupil of the universe’, Ebers (‘ Die Korpertheile 
in Altagyptischen, Abh.d.k. bayr. Akad. 1897, p. 111) quotes from an ancient text 
found at Edfu ‘ Egypt (lit. the Black), which is so called after the eye of Osiris, for 
it is his pupil’, (Mead, Zhrice Greatest Hermes, UI, p- 158.) 
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connexion with the contents of the dialogue might be less obscure.! 
See note on § ((50)). 

(§ 32. Mpdcexe, téxvov “Qpe . . . od map’ evod.)) In the MSS., 
the Excerpt begins with the words ratra cirotoa "Iows (§ 1). A 
passage containing something said by Isis must therefore have 
preceded ; but as we are told in § 1 that Isis deg7/nxs her discourse 
(rod Adyov adpxerar) in § 2, the missing passage cannot have amounted 
to more than a few sentences. 

Now § 32 is evidently out of place where it stands in the MSS. 
It must have stood at or near the beginning of a dialogue in which 
Isis gave instruction to Horus; and if we put it here, ratra erotoa 
«,7.r. follows quite satisfactorily. 

KpuTTHs yap émakovers (€maxovcers?) Oewpias, fs 6 pev mpotdtwp 
Kapydis (iv apxnyérns, “Eppijs 8€) (mapa tod mdvtwy mpoyeveotépou 
Kapypews)) etuxev emakovoas, (éy 8) wapd “Eppod, Kapfdis is a 
name of the Egyptian god Khnum, whom Greeks called the Agathos 
Daimon, In the sentence as given in the MSS., the words rapa 
Tod mévTwv Tpoyevertépov Kappews are meaningless, and the words 
Kapndis ervyey éraxovoas rapa “Epuod yield an impossible meaning. 
If Kamephis was the ‘forefather’ of the other persons mentioned, 
and ‘older than all’ of them (rdvrwv mpoyevéorepos), how could he 
have been a pupil of Hermes, his junior and descendant? There 
can be little doubt that here, as elsewhere, the Agathos Daimon 
was spoken of as the teacher from whom Hermes learnt the gwos7s, 
and that what Isis said was ‘Kamephis taught the doctrine to 
Hermes ; Hermes taught it to me ;” and I will now teach it to you’. 


1 Dieterich, Advaxas, p. 110, n. 1, speaking of ‘the coin (Miinze) which is 
published as no. 13 by Engel in Bull. de corr. helléniqgue VII’, says that it bears 
the inscription KOPF KOC; and he takes this to mean KOPH KOCMOY. 
Dieterich’s note gave me some hope of finding a portrait of the Kore Kosmu. But 
that hope was vain; for I cannot accept his reading of theinscription. The things 
dealt with in Engel’s article are not coins, but leaden /esserae; and the fesseva in 
question is not no. 13, but no. 68, which Engel describes as follows: ‘ KOPY—KOC. 
Némeésis debout tenant un frein; 4 ses pieds une rone.—Rey. AIA (pour AlA‘ov) 
TIYP—bO—POY. Autel, le tout dans une couronne.—Corycus, ville de Cilicie?’ 
In Engel’s reproduction of the obyerse, one sees a standing human figure, with a 
wheel beside its right foot, and something (which does not look like ‘a bridle”) in 
its left hand ; and the letters OPY KOC (not OPF KOC) are quite plain and un- 
mistakeable. A letter which stood before OPY is almost completely obliterated ; 
and the little that is left of it is (if Engel’s copy may be trusted) more like the 
bottom of a B than the bottom of a K. The inscription on the obverse then is not 
xépn xécpov. ‘The only intelligible word on the /esseva is tuppdpov on the reverse. 

2 It was commonly said that Isis learnt from Hermes. Diodorus (1. 27) gives 
an epitaph of Isis (regarded as a mortal woman) which was said to have been 
found ‘at Nysa in Arabia’; it begins thus ; “By@"Iois eipu 1) Basittooa macys xwpas, 
4 maudevdeioa bd “Eppov. 
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The text has been thrown into confusion by the shifting of rapa rod 
.. « Kapnpews. 

‘Eppod 100 [rdvrwv épyov) bmopynpatoypddou. Kamephis taught the 
doctrine orally to Hermes ; but Hermes was the first to set it down 
in writing. (Cf. § 5, and Corp. XII. i. 8.) In § 43, Hermes is called 
Oedv tropvnparoypadpos. 
7G tedelw pédave étivnoe', ‘At the time when he 
honoured me with the pérfect ink.’ That is nonsense. Wachsmuth 
supposes that the ‘ink’ is that with which Hermes wrote his books. 
But if the writer had meant to make Isis say ‘at the time when 
he permitted me to read the books which he had written’, he 
would surely have found some better way of expressing that 
meaning. 

Reitzenstein, Pormandres, p. 139, quotes from a magic papyrus 
(Wessely, Denkschr. d. k. k. Akademie 1893, p. 37, |. 500) the 
words érixahotpal oe, kupia "lot, 7 cuvexopnoey 6 “Ayabds Aaipwv 
Bacitebwv év td TeAetw pedavt. The occurrence of the words rd 
rede(w pehave in the papyrus is significant, as it seems to exclude 
the hypothesis that their presence in the Kore Kosmu is due merely 
to corruption of the text.!_ But that passage gives little help towards 
the explanation of the phrase.’ 


[eee aS ee \ 
OTOT EME KAL 


1 A satisfactory sense could be got by writing rots réAcou Tots peyados (or TH 
TedeTH TH meyadn) érédAeve. (7O TéAG TO peyadw would be nearer to the reading 
of the MSS.: but it is usually 7éAn, plural, and not réAos, singular, that is used in 
the sense of ‘ initiation ’.) 

2 Reitzenstein 7. begins his attempt to explain the passage by saying (if I under- 
stand him rightly) that 7d 7éAecoy péAay means the land of Egypt; and in support 
of this, he refers to Plut. Zs. e¢ Os. 33: tHyv Alyuntov év tats wadtoTra peAaryyevov 
ovoav Worep 7 péday TOD dpOadrpod Xnuiay Kadrovow. (But it may be objected that, 
even if we assume that 70 wéAay could mean ‘ the black earth’, and that ‘ the black 
earth’ could mean ‘the land of Egypt’, the epithet réXecov remains unexplained.) 

But to this Reitzenstein appends a different and inconsistent interpretation of the 
phrase, namely, that 7d réAecov éAav means, not the land of Egypt, but a particular 
part of that land, viz. the district in which Syene was situated, and which was called 
the Dodekaschoinos. He refers to an inscription in which it is said that king Doser 
gave this district to the god Khnum; he mentions the known facts that in early 
times the chief seat of the cult of Khnum was in that region, and that in the time 
of the Ptolemies the cult of Khnum had been partly superseded there by that of 
Isis ; he assumes the existence of a ‘ priestly tradition of Syene’ that Khnum had, 
by a definite act, transferred his rights over the district to Isis (nattirlich muss der 
Gott es ihr freiwillig iiberlassen, sich mit ihr vereinigt haben’); and he takes 
both the words 7) cuvéxwpnaev 6 ’Ayabds Aaipwy 5 Bacidedwv év 7H Tedeiw wédare in 
the magic papyrus, and the words ézdé7’ éueé kal 7@ Tedrclw péAam ériunoer in the 
Kore Kosmu, to refer to that transfer. 

Against this it may be said that in the first place Reitzenstein brings forward no 
adequate evidence to show that any such tradition existed; in the second place, 
assuming the tradition of a transfer of the Dodekaschoinos from Khnum to Isis to 
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I am inclined to suspect that ér/uyoe is a corruption of érédece, 
and that the words refer to a reAery, i, e. a sacramental initiation, by 
which the instructor of Isis prepared her for the reception of the 
secret doctrine which he was about to impart to her. If the words 
TO Tedelw pédave are sound, we may suppose them to have signified 
something which had to do with the ritual of the sacrament spoken 
of ;’ but their meaning is unknown to us. 

§ 1. éyxet mpdtov “Qow yduKd te motdy (éyxet ToTdv “Row yduKdy 1d 
mpatov MSS.) &sBpoolas. ordv déuBpoclas means a draught of a 
liquid which makes those who drink it immortal. Isis then makes 
Fiorus immortal by giving him this draught. Cf. Diodorus 1. 25 : 
(pact d Aiytarrior rv low) ebpeiv . . . 7 THs EOavacias ddppaxov, de ob 
tov vidv “Opor, iro tev Tirdvwy (i.e. the followers of Set) ériBovdevbévra 
Kat vexpov ebpebévra.. .. pn) movov avarrnaa., Sodcay thy Wuxnv, ddA 
Kat THS dOavacias rojoa petaraBev. Oxyrhynchus Pap. (1915) 
no. 1380, |. 242 (addressed to Isis): od tov péyav "Ooipw éOdvarov 
eroinaas, ... dpotws Sé kat “Opov. 

The notion that immortality is to be got by drinking something 
existed in many different cults. It was probably derived from 
sacramental rites, in which the worshippers drank blood, wine, or 
some other liquid, and thereby received into themselves the substance 
of their god. And the mention of such a draught here makes it 
probable that a sacrament of this nature was in use in the cult of 
Isis at the time when the passage was written. We are told that Isis 
administered a draught to Horus defore she revealed the secret doctrine 
to him, Why is this said? Perhaps because it was usual for a 
teacher to give a sacramental draught to his pupil on a like occasion. 
It may have been the rule in the writer’s community that those to 
whom the gwos/s is to be revealed must first be made worthy of that 
high privilege by ‘receiving the sacrament’. 

If Horus needs a ‘ draught of ambrosia’ to make him immortal, it 
seems to follow that he is a mortal. And if so, it is to be presumed 
that his mother Isis also either is or has been a mortal. (See Zwc. 
XXV. 1 and 9, and Hxc. XXVI. 12 and 13.) We may take it then 
that in this paragraph the scene is laid on earth, and that Horus is a 


have existed, there is no reason why Khnum should have chosen the occasion of 
that transfer to reveal the gvos7’s to her; and in the third place, it was probably 
not from Khnum, but from Hermes, that Isis was supposed by the writer of this 
section (as by other people) to have learnt the gvoszs. 

1 On this assumption, Mead’s translation, ‘when he did honour me with the 
Black {Rite} that gives perfection’, might be accepted as giving something like the 


probable meaning. 
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young king of Egypt ; and we may suppose either that Isis is a living 
woman, holding the position of queen-mother and regent, or that she 
has died and gone to heaven, and now, having become a goddess, 
revisits and instructs her mortal son. (Compare what is said about 
the gods Asclepius, Hermes, and Isis in Asc/. Zaé. III. 37.) 

§ ((32)) does not coriflict with this view, but rather confirms it ; for 
the passing down of the gvosés from Kamephis to Hermes, from 
Hermes to Isis, and from Isis to Horus is more easily understood if 
the persons spoken of are human beings than if they are gods. 
Assuming that they are human beings, the writer must have regarded 
Kamephis, whom he calls the zpowdarwp, as the founder of the 
dynasty. 

On the other hand, in the narrative which begins at § ((50)), Isis 
neither is nor has been a mortal woman, but is a goddess, who, after 
having been sent down to earth, and having resided there for a time, 
has returned to her home in heaven. See note on § ((50)). 

8 at wuxal AapBdverw eos exovow 'Bedv', It would perhaps be 
better to write ofov (sc. rordv) instead of 3, 

But who are ‘the souls’, and how and where and when do they 
‘habitually receive draughts of ambrosia’? Probably some words 
which would have made the meaning clearer have fallen out. One 
might conjecture ai (waxdpiar) oxat, or something of the sort. That 
might be taken to mean that pious souls, when they have quitted the 
body at death, ascend to heaven, and ‘drink ambrosia’ there,—that 
is to say, dwell among the gods, and in their company enjoy the bliss 
of immortality, The notion of drinking ambrosia among the gods 
may have been suggested by Homeric descriptions of the banquets 
of the gods (e. g. ZZ. 1. 596-604), 

Gedv, by itself, is meaningless ; and (dd) Gedy is not satisfactory. 
It would be easy to strike out #edv ; but how did it get in? Possibly 
it is a remnant of some such phrase as (werd trav) Gedy (Sid-yovoat). 
Cf. Pl. Phaedo 81 A: dvxoiv otto pev éxovoa (4 Wry) cis 7d Gporov 


> “ Ee ‘\ > / \ as 
airy TO dudes drrépyetat, 70 Oetdv Te Kat GOdvaTov .. ., of adixopevy brapyet 


> » a) , 4 > oo be , ‘ A me « 
avTy evdaipove eivat, .. . Gorep O€ r€yeTar KaTa TOY peurvnuevwv, ds 
> “~ . ~ . 
aAnOas tov Lourdv xpovoy pera Hedy did-yovea (Siayevon Heindorf) ; 
> cal ~ 
§ 2. “Ememévou . . . TH tOv bro(kdtw) [Kkepevar] pice. mdon Tod 


Todvatépous odpaved x.t.A. In this section, the Kosmos is divided 
into two parts, viz. ‘the things above’ (i.e. heaven and its contents) 
and ‘the things below’ (i.e. the sublunar world) ; and it is asserted 
that ‘the things below’ are subject to ‘the things above’, and must 
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have been set in order by them; i. e. that, so far as chaos has been 
reduced to order in the sublunar world, that order must have 
resulted from the action of heaven, or the gods of heaven, on the 
things below. 

The contrast between ‘the things above’ and ‘the things below’ 
is similar to that between ra év otpavd and ra émt ys in the Periochae 
of Lxc. XI. 

The many orédy of heaven are the orbits of the heavenly bodies. 

"kat Kat’ odSéva tétov orepoupévou Tivds dv viv 6 adpmas exer Kdopos!, 
I cannot understand this. Why ovuras? And the contrast between 
‘then’ and ‘now’, which is implied by the word viv, seems in- 
appropriate. 

A better sense might be got by writing kai rod ovpravtos Kéopov 
Kat ovdéva Térov oTepoupévov Twos dv xpetav éxe. Every part of the 
Kosmos (i.e. not only heaven, but the sublunar world also) has been 
supplied with what it needs (or in other words, ovyxexdcpyra Kat 
merAnpwrar) ; and if the sublunar world has been ‘set in order, and 
filled (with living organisms)’, this must have been done by the 
agency of ‘the things above’. 

od yap dimou Buvard ((Ta Kdtw)) Koophoat {[ |] tov drepOev [8ra]- 
Kégpoy. tov Umepbev Kooporv, ‘the world above’, is a synonym for ra 
brepxeiueva. Cf. Lxc. XI. 2 (41) as emended : ovdev dpedctrar 7a ev 
ovpav® dro Tov ert yns’ mavta w@pedeirar TA ert yns amd Tav ev 
ovpave. 

dvdyky Tolvuy Tols KpeiTTooL puaTyplots Elke TA EAdogova. These 
words cannot have anything to do with the distinction between ra 
puxpa pvorypia and 7a peydAa pvotypia, the two stages of the 
Eleusinian initiation, The word pvorjpia (‘holy powers’) is 
repeatedly used in the Kore Xosmu to denote the stars or the 
star-gods (see § 3 and § 51); but what are the puorjpa of the 
sublunar world? Perhaps puorypios ought to be bracketed. 

kpetoowr Sé (8h F) tay droKerpévwy tf TOV petedpwv earl [Sralrafis. 
Compare the term of xpeicooves, frequently used to signify ‘the 
gods’. 

9 Tov pereopwv taéus, ‘the order (i.e. rank or class) of things on 
high’, is equivalent to ra trepxe(ueva. The word duaragis (‘ arrange- 
ment’ or ‘disposition ’) is less suitable. 

Kal TO Tavtl dopadns [te], Kal Ovntdy ox smomlmtouca Sravoia. 
The connexion of thought between these words and what precedes 
is far from clear. It might perhaps be said that ‘the things above’ 
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are incomprehensible to mortal men (though there is some in- 
consistency in saying so in a discourse the very purpose of which 
is to make men comprehend them); but even if we admit this 
to be true, there is no apparent reason for asserting it here. 

Perhaps the author wrote something like 17 zavrl daogadzs 
otoa, kal Oavdtw ob txorizrovea. ‘The things above’ are xpetoaova, 
because they are not subject to change and death, as are the 
things below. 

§§ 3-8. Oey eorévazon . . . (ev)repeviberar Ldvars. This passage 
describes the origin of the Hermetic gvosis. It may be summarized 
as follows. ‘ At first, men did not know God. They looked up at 
the sky, and were struck with fear when they looked at it; they 
asked questions, but could not answer them. But after a time, 
God decided to make himself known to men; and so He put into 
certain men, who were of higher nature than the common sort, 
both the will to seek Him and the power to find Him. And of 
these men the first and greatest was Hermes. Hermes found 
out the truth, and wrote it down in books; but he hid the books 
which he had written. When he departed to heaven, he left his 
son Tat to succeed him as a teacher upon earth; and Tat was 
followed by Asclepius and others. But Tat had learnt from his 
father only a part of the true doctrine; the rest lay hidden in the 
books of Hermes, to be discovered anew in a later age.’ 

This passage has no connexion with § 2, and cannot have been 
written to follow it. It ought rather to precede any such exposition 
of doctrine as is begun in § 2. It deals with the same subject as 
§ ((32)), which I have placed before § 1; but it deals with it in a 
different way, and is inconsistent with that section. According 
to § ((32)) (as emended), the first teacher of the gvosis was 
Kamephis ; Hermes learnt it from Kamephis, and transmitted it 
to Isis; and Isis passed it on to Horus. In §§ 3-8, on the other 
hand, there is no mention of Kamephis; Hermes discovers the 
truth for himself, unaided, except by divine inspiration; part of 
the truth which he has discovered he conceals, and the rest he 
transmits to his fellow-men, not through Isis and Horus, but 
through Tat, Asclepius, ‘and others’. It is evident then that 
§ 32 and §§ 3-8 cannot have originally belonged to the same 
document. 

It seems incongruous that Isis should give her son Horus in- 
formation about Tat, Asclepius, and other successors of Hermes. 
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What have they to do with him, or he with them? Isis and 
Hermes are apparently regarded as contemporaries; if so, the 
successors of Hermes belong to later generations, and it is an 
anachronism to make her talk about them as if she were narrating 
past events, This suggests a suspicion that the passage (§§ 3-8), 
in its original form, was not put into the mouth of Isis. If we cut 
out the words & réxvov dfvodatvpacrov “Qpe in § 5, and & réxvoy in 
§ 8,‘ we have in §§ 3-8 such a narrative of the origin and early history 
of the gvosts as might have been given by a writer speaking in his 
own person, or attributed to an imaginary speaker of a later age than 
Hermes and his first successors ; and it is possible that the words by 
which Isis is made the speaker were added by the man who inserted 
the passage into the Kore Kosmu. 

§ 3. ( . -) eev eorévalov (éorévage MSS.) ‘ra Kdtw! dBov 
éxovtes (€xovta MSS.). As the beginning of the paragraph is lost, 
we do not know to what &ev referred, <A satisfactory sense 
might be got by inserting here (with a slight alteration) the detached 
fragment which in the MSS, stands at the beginning of § 53, and 
writing (kal pay dyvwora jv Kat dpxas Tavta maou (Trois ext ys 
(or rots dvOpwrois)))) evOev eorevalov K7.rA. (Cf. dyvwota Karetye 
Ta ovpravTa in § 4 tnit.). Men did not know that all things have 
been made by God, and are subject to His will; and consequently 
they dreaded the unknown powers the working of which they saw 
around them. 

It is clear from what follows that those who ‘moaned’ and 
‘were afraid’ were the men of early times; therefore, if ra xdrw 
is the subject of the verb, it must mean ‘the mez who lived on 
earth’, But the use of the neuter to express that meaning would be 
strange. See note on § 4. 

(pa 8 €Oavpaloy?) rhv meprxaddy (tdgiv? or Gppovtay?) Kat 
eis del Stapovny tav éemepevwv. Primitive man could see the 
beauty of the heavens; but he could not, by looking at the 
heavenly bodies, find out that they were destined to last for ever. 
It may therefore be suspected that xat cis det Sioporjy is an 
interpolation. 

(Fv yap détov Oewplas dpod Kal dywvias! dpav x.t.d. The state of 
mind which the writer is describing is a mixture of admiration and 


1 Indeed, it is only the two words d€to@avpaoroy “Ope that make it absolutely 
necessary to take the passage to be spoken by Isis; for any teacher might say w 
Texvoy in speaking to his pupil. 


ie 
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terror. But these words are puzzling. The thing seen might be 
called dgtov Gewpias, ‘ well worth looking at’; but could it be called 
&éiov dywvias, ‘worth painful effort’? And the act of seeing (Spar) 
could not properly be called either the one or the other. The 
passage might be made more intelligible by cutting out hv yap 
. « « dywrias (which may perhaps be a marginal note), and altering 
dpav into éparrTes. 

dpav odpavod KdAXos |[G€!] (ALw) Katapwrilopévou (karapavralopevov 
MSS.) [[7@ ete dyvdorte||, tapamAnolay (wouvgiay MSS.) te vukros 
cepydtyta, éddtrove pev AAlou dfet Sé muphopoupevns (mpoopopouperyy 
MSS.) geri. The writer speaks of the sky first as seen by day, 
and then as seen by night. From the words éddrrow . . . #Alov 
. . . goréin the description of the night-sky, it may be inferred 
that the light of the sun was spoken of in the earlier part of the 
sentence; I have therefore written (7Atw) xarapwriCouevov in place 
of the meaningless xaradavragopnevov. A mention of ‘the yet un- 
known God’ (66. . . 7 Er dyvweorw) may very well have occurred 
somewhere in §§ 3-8, but is out of place in this sentence; and as 
the phrase is just what is wanted to supply the missing object of 
the verbs Cyreiv and eipety in § 4, I have inserted Oedv rov ére 
ayvworov there. 

In place of zpoodopoupevnv, 1 propose rupPopovperys, ‘lit up by 
torches borne along’. The stars look like torches carried by a 
crowd of men at night. Seeing that dopudope’v is commonly used 
as a transitive verb, there is no reason why zvpdopetv should not 
be used in the same way, though I have not found an instance. 

Sid (ré) Tivwy KpuTTav Gmoppndv Ta KaTw GUyKOCPOUVTwY Kal ouV- 
avgdvtwy. Could it be assumed that men were aware of these xpurrai 
dmdppovat at a time when dyvwola katetye Ta otpravta? Primitive 
man could see the stars, and might perhaps notice that their move- 
ments are periodic ; (the regularity with which they sweep across the 
sky night after night is evident enough, though an exact knowledge 
of their periodic changes of position could be got only by long and 
careful observation ;) but the theory of their ‘secret effluences’ 
belongs rather to that gvosis of which Hermes was the originator. 
There is therefore some reason to suspect that these words, as well 
as xat eis del duapovnv above, have been added by a transcriber, 

kat oltws (eyévovto) poBor prev emddAnhor (pdBos pev émdddndos MSS.), 
Cntygers S€ (te MSS.) Anko (a/. aSexror). The first results of 
men’s observation of the heavens were ‘fears’ and ‘questionings’. 
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Men feared the unknown, and sought to know it ; but, till Hermes 
came, they sought in vain. 

§ 4. €pwra evepionoe Oeios ticly d&vOpdimois.—(Epwras évebouciace 
Qeots MSS.). Perhaps a genitive (e. g. yréoews Or codias) has been 
lost after épwra. At any rate, the ¢pws spoken of is a passionate 
desire for knowledge of God. 

évGovordlew is an intransitive verb, meaning ‘to be évOeos’, i.e. 
‘to havea god inside one’, and so ‘to be inspired’. évefovotace then 
is impossible here. The sense required could be got by writing 
either évérvevoe or evepionoe; but the latter involves a smaller 
change. A similar correction must be made in § 18, where the MSS. 
give kat Cworo.v éevOovoracas. 

If we retain eos, the reading of the MSS., it is implied that 
Hermes (who, as we are told in § 5 and § 8, was the first discoverer 
of the gvosis,) was a god at the time when he made the discovery. 
But that is certainly wrong. The writer of §§ 3-8 thought of Hermes 
as a man living like other men on earth, and assumed that he 
became a god only when he departed to heaven after hiding his 
books. In this very sentence, the words aii 7(s) etyov ev orépvois 
mielova Tais Tovtwv éxapioato duavotas are more suitable if said of men 
than if said of gods. And there is plenty of other evidence also. 
The ry) cvprddeav exovoa tots otpavod proryplos (§ 5) must be 
a human soul; gods are themselves celestial pvorypea. Hermes 
wrote his books on earth, and hid them on earth ; for in § 8 he says 
that they are to remain for a long time undiscovered by ‘ those who 
go to and fro on the plains of this land’, When his work was done, 
he ‘ascended to the stars’ (§ 6), ‘departed to heaven’ (§ 7), and 
‘entered the sanctuary of the everlasting zones’ (§ 8) ; he must there- 
fore, until then, have been living upon earth. And when he died 
and went to heaven, he left his son Tat,— evidently a man and not 
a god,—to succeed him here below. 

On the other hand, there are, besides @eots in § 4, two phrases 
which, as given in the MSS., appear to imply that Hermes was a god 
at the time spoken of. Theseare rotro 0... od« dy él Ovyris oropas 
eyeyove, ovdt yap jv ovdere, in § 5, and dpOdprov . .. pov 'xelpovas! 
(xeipav as Meineke) in § 8. But in § 5 the traditional text is un- 
intelligible ; and in § 8 it seems to me certain that the right reading 
is POaprav, and not apOdprwv. We must conclude then that the 
writer of §§ 3-8 regarded Hermes as a man, and that the three 
phrases which seem to tell against that view are due either to 
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accidental corruption of the text or to intentional alteration, It 
is possible that a transcriber assumed that the Hermes of §§ 3-8 
must be the god Hermes who is spoken of later on in the Kore 
Kosmu (§ 26 ff.), and altered the words at these three points to make 
them agree with that mistaken assumption.’ 

I have therefore expressed what I take to have been the author’s 
meaning by writing Oe‘ors tity dvOpwrois in place of Oeots. Hermes 
and his successors were Oe‘o. dvOpw7ror ; i.e. they were not gods, but 
men who ‘were in sympathy with the mysteries of heaven’ (§ 5), and 
were therefore better qualified than other men to ‘search out the 
secrets of the heavenly ¢ieoria’ (§ 6). 

aby js etxov (adthy 7 etxey MSS.) év orépvors mrefova tats ToUTwy 
éxyaploato Siavotats. These men had some ‘light’ in their breasts 
already; but God gave them more. adtyrjyv rais rovrwy éyapicato 
duavoiais is equivalent to épwricev atrovs. Cf. Plut. De Pyth. orac. 7, 
397, concerning the inspiration of the Pythia: (6 eds) pds év rH 
Wux7 Toved mpds TO eAXAOV" 6 yap evOovoracpos ToLodTdy eat. 

iva ((Be0Nn)) ((tON Ett dyvwoTON)) TpGTov pév Lyretv OeAjowow, Etta (SE 
kal) [émBupnowor] edpety jetta kal KaropPdcar| SuvnPdct. eriOupjOwow 
eipetv is a pointless repetition of Cyretvy GeAjnowow ; and karophdcat 
duvnfior, ‘be able to succeed’, is intolerably feeble. Altered as 
I propose, the words give precisely the sense required. God gave 
them both the will to seek Him, and power to find Him. ¢nreiv 
Gedjowow and ebpeiy dvvnFGor correspond respectively to épwra (yve- 
cews) and avyjy. 

§ 5. Todto 8... odk ay (iy) emt Ovnth omopa, (et ph) eyeydver[ ] 
pox? | | cupmdBeray Exouca Tots odpavod puotypious—(rodto 8 .. . odK 
av él Oynrtis omopas éyeydver, o03€ yap jv odddrw, WuyxAs S€ Thy cupmd- 
evay éxovons Tots odpavod puarmpiots MSS.). With my corrections, 
this means ‘It would not have been possible for mortal men to dis- 
cover the truth, if there had not arisen among them a soul capable 
of being affected by heavenly influences; and such a one was 
Hermes’. 

ovde yap jv ovdérw appears to mean ‘for as yet there was no 
6vqrTi) crop in existence’, i.e, ‘men had not yet been made’. We may 


1 Perhaps the puzzling phrase ra xarw in § 3 z7zt. may be accounted for in the 
same way. We may suppose that the author of §§ 3-8 wrote in § 3 some term 
denoting men, and that the same person who made the other alterations changed 
that term into the vague neuter 7a xarw, because he thought that ‘no men ‘yet 
existed’ at the time spoken of. Who were the beings, other than men, that he 
imagined to have been frightened at the sight of the sky, it is difficult to guess; 
possibly the elements, which are personified later on in the Kore Kosmu (§ 56 ff.). 
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suppose these words to have been inserted by some one who mis- 
takenly thought §§ 3-8 to be the beginning of a continuous narrative 
which ran on through the whole of the Kore Kosmu, and in which 
the incidents followed one another throughout in chronological order. 
This person saw that the making of men comes later in the book 
(§§ 14-42), and thence inferred that, at the time when Hermes 
(whom he took to be a god) discovered the gmosis, there were no 
men in existence. 

katavonoas icxuce Snddoar [te Kal Seitar]. (...) Kal yap a 
évonoev éxdpage, Kal xapdtas expupe(v) ((dopadds)), Ta thetata otyr- 
gas. ‘He had power to make the gmosis known; for he wrote it 
down, and hid what he had written, leaving most of the truth untold.’ 
There is a want of sequence here. What is the point of ydép? If 
the sentence had ended at éydpage, we might have supposed that it 
was his knowledge of writing (of which he was said to have been the 
inventor) that gave Hermes power to make the gwosis known ; i.e. 
that he made it known by means of his books. But as we are told 
that he hid the books, that explanation is excluded, and ydp is un- 
intelligible. In order to make sense, we must assume that some- 
thing like od py ot8 drepioxértus dere has been lost before kat yap. 
He had power to make it known; but he thought fit to make known 
only the smaller part of it (which he taught orally to Tat and 
others). 

Ta TAELoTA atyHoas [[dopadds]] [7 AaAryoas|. This seems to be a 
mixture of two alternative readings, viz. ra rAciora ovynoas, and mAcova 
ovynoas 7) AaAnoas. 

§ 6. tobs auyyevets Veods Sopipopetv (mpootayOeis), dvéBawwer eis doTpa. 
Hermes was summoned to quit the earth, and become one of the 
escort or attendants of the gods who dwell in heaven. In plainer 
language, he was warned of his approaching death; but the writer, 
holding death to be merely a change of abode and condition, prefers 
not to say straight out that Hermes died." 

Hermes is a Oetos évOpwrros, and as such, he is ‘akin’ to the gods ; 
but as long as he remains on earth, he is not one of them, If the 
writer had meant to class him as a god, he would have written rots 
dAXovs Geovs rather than rods ocvyyevels Geovs. 

The imperfect dvéGacvev is used here, and not the aorist avé8y ; the 
tense implies that his death was imminent, but had not yet taken place. 


1 Cf, Corp. VIII. 1 b, where we are told that there is no such thing as death, and 
that @dvaros is a word without meaning, 
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fv add SidSoxos 6 Tat, . . . ok eis paxpdv Bé kat “AckAnmds . . «, 
&dor te Sou x.t.d. This passage shows that the writer of §§ 3-8 
knew some at least of the /e/// entitled ‘Eppot zpos Tar and ‘Eppod 
zpos *Aok\ymdv. Among the ‘other men’ is probably included 
Ammon; and the writer may perhaps have had in mind more 
recent teachers also, such as Pythagoras and Plato. 

Aokdnmds 6 (kat) *InodOns, 6 M(r)avds (rod) Kat “Hoatorou [Boudais]. 
5 Ilravds is a certain correction of ozavds, the reading of the MSS. 
*Iuovdns is Imhotep, the native name of the Egyptian god whom the 
Greeks called ’AckAnms; and Irds! is Ptah, the native name of 
the Egyptian god whom the Greeks called “H¢aoros. Imhotep was 
said to be son of Ptah.? 6 xaé is often used to couple together 
two different names of the same person. In illustration of its use in 
the case of Egyptian gods, Reitzenstein (Poim. p. 122) quotes 
C. I. Gr. 4893: XvovBe 7G cal "Appon, Saree 7H Kal “Hpa, “Avovca 
th kat “Eola, ereprapévre tO xat Avoviow, Terevojres tO Kal Kpove, 
Tlerevonjver TO Kai “Eppet. 

The word BovAats must have slipped in through some mistake ; 
possibly it may have come by duplication from BovAopévns below. 

§ 7. ‘Eppijs pev obv 'aaredoyetro tO mepi€xovTe ds! od8é TO Trardl 
mrapédwkev Sdotey (Thy) Oewplay. daeoyeiro TO meptexovTe is impos- 
sible. Hermes was under no accusation ; he had no occasion to 
‘make his defence to the atmosphere’, or to any one else ; and what 
follows is not an droAoyia. Most likely these words are a corruption of 
something equivalent to dvéBawvev «is datpa. One might propose, for 
instance, ‘Eppijs piv obv, as Urehveto Tod okyjvous, obdt TO mardi K.7.A. 

(elie S€ ob'tws). Usener was the first to point out that the words 
"Ey® «.7.X. are spoken by Hermes. But he made the speech of 
Hermes end at orotxe‘wy o¥pBora ; I have included in it the following 
words (érixarevédpevov . « . aedOe(i)v) also. 

"Ey dh [Tis dvatodjs yevopevos| Tots mdvta Bérouow dpOadpois (rod 
vod) Ta Tis ‘dvarohis! eedpyoa dedi (Sewpfoat tr derdet MSS.) I 
can find no meaning in ris dvaroAjs. It may be conjectured that 
THS avaToAns yevopevos is a corruption of ris évtoARs yevouevns, which 
would be out of place here, but may perhaps have occurred in the 
missing passage which preceded zAyolov ray x.7.r. below. 

It seems necessary to add rod vod after épOaApois. It is only with 


1 This name was sometimes written $6ds. Suidas: @0ds: 6 “Hpacoros mapa 
Mepoiras. 

AOE. Oxyrhynchus Pap. (1915) no. 1381, 1, 201: roy rod HOG ceBHoera "Ipovdny. 
Tb. 1. 228: ’AokAnriov nadds ‘Hpaictov. 
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‘the eyes of the mind’ that it is possible to see ra deidH, i. e. things 
which are invisible to the bodily eyes. 

It is probable that dvaroAjs before ébespyoa has come by repetition 
from the preceding dvaroAjs, and has driven out some other word or 
phrase which originally stood here (e. g. trav dAwv obias). 

I have altered Gewppoai ru into éedpyoa, and put a colon after 
deo). The sense wanted might be got in another way, by accepting 
Heeren’s correction "Eyol... Oewphaayre for *Eyo ... Oewpnoal ty 
and writing "Eyol 5)... 7a tis “dvarodjs! Oewpjoavre dedq [Kat 
émirkorotvtt| ... POev 7 axpiBis yvSors. But this involves a larger 
alteration of the text. The present participle érurxorotyr: ought not 
to be coupled to the aorist Oewpyjcavri; it is therefore necessary, if 
we construct the sentence in this way, to assume that kal émrurkorotvre 
(émicxorotvt. MSS.) has been added by a blundering transcriber. If 
we take éGedpyoa to be the true reading, it is possible that this was 
altered into Oewpyoavre through the influence of the following 
émickorrodvtt, and that by a second error dewpyjcarre was altered into 
Gewpjoal tT. 

HMev H akpiBhs yvdors (Sidyvwors MSS.). didyvwous is certainly 
wrong ; yvous is the word required. It may be suspected that d.a- 
is a corruption of id/a, which may very likely have occurred some- 
where in the sentence, though the place where da stands in the 
‘MSS. hardly seems the right position for idéa. 

(.. . XP% Me) TAnoloy TH “OaipiB0s Kpudiwy drobdoat TA tepd TOV 
Koopikay ototxeiwy oUpBora. The probable meaning of the missing 
words might be given by writing ‘and that knowledge I have written 
down in books ; (viv 8€, dvobév prow (ris éntoAts yevopeviis)), xpy pe) 
aAnolov «.t.r.’ Hermes has been warned that the hour appointed 
for his (death and) ‘departure to heaven’ is at hand, and has received 
command from God to hide his books before he departs. 

The writings of Hermes are here called rév koopixov oro.xetwv 
ovpBora. The word oroixeta meant ‘cosmic elements’; but it also 
meant ‘letters of the alphabet’. Democritus compared atoms to 
letters, and found in the composition of bodies out of atoms variously 
grouped and arranged an analogy to the formation of words by putting 
letters together.1_ This comparison was borrowed from Democritus 

1 Arist. Metaph. t. 4, 985b 4: Acdurmmos 52 nal. . . Anpdxpitos oroxeia wey 
TO TAHpes Kal TO Kevov cival pacr..., TovTwv Be 6 pev “ ponds” axa EoTW, 7 
52 * Kadvyh” Tagis, 7 SE “rpomn” Oéots. Siapéper yap 7d pev A TOU N oxjpatt, 7d 
82 AN Tov NA rage, TO 52 HY (an earlier form of Z) Tov H O€oa. Cf. Ar. De gen. et 
corr. I. 2, 315 b 6. 
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by the Epicureans, and occurs repeatedly in Lucretius.” Posidonius," 
arguing against the Epicureans, referred to it; his argument is 
reproduced in Cic. Mat. deor. 2. 93: ‘Hic ego non mirer esse 
quemquam qui sibi persuadeat corpora quaedam solida atque indi- 
vidua vi et gravitate ferri, mundumque effici ornatissimum et 
pulcherrimum ex eorum corporum concursione fortuita? Hoc qui 
existimat fieri potuisse, non intellego cur non idem putet, si innu- 
merabiles unius et viginti formae litterarum vel aureae vel quales libet 
aliquo coniciantur, posse ex iis in terram excussis Annales Ennii, ut 
deinceps legi possint, effici.’ Stoics and Platonists rejected the ato- 
mic theory of Epicurus ; but there was no reason why they should not 
compare their own four elements to letters of an alphabet, and say that 
the universe is, as it were, a book written in that script,—not indeed a 
book produced by throwing letters to ether at random, as the Epi- 
curean doctrine implied, but a book deliberately written by God. This 
thought would the more naturally present itself by reason of the 
double meaning of the word orouxeia ; and it was probably some such 
thought that was in the mind of the author of this passage when he 
called the writings of Hermes ‘symbols of the cosmic elements ’, 

It is possible, however, that he was thinking more especially of the 
hieroglyphic script, which it was assumed that Hermes had used in 
his writings, and which he was reputed to have invented. The 
hieroglyphic signs, which might be called ovovyeta (letters), are 
pictures of things; and it might be supposed, especially by those 
who could not read the writing, that each of these little pictures had 
some cryptic significance, and was a symbol of some religious or 
cosmological conception. Cf. Philo, Vita Mos. 1. 5. 23, Cohn IV, 
p- 125 (quoted by Clem. Alex. S¢vom. 1. 23.153): dpuOpovs pevotv ... 
Kal povoxny tiv ovpracay . . . Aiyurtiwv of Adywo Tapedidocay (to 
Moses), kai rpocére tiv bi ovpBorwv prrtocodiay, iv év Tos Aeyopevors 
iepors ypdppacw (ev Tois tepoyAvduxots ypdpparw Clem.) érideixvevtrac. 
Clement Strom. 5. 7. 41 sg. gives instances of symbolic meanings of 
hieroglyphs (which he calls ra rév Aiyurtioy aiviypara); e.g. ev 
AvooroXe. THs Aiy’rrov érl Tod iepod Kadovpévov rvABvos Siarervrwrar 


matdiov pev yevérews avpBorov, Pbopas dé 6 yépwv, Oeod Te ad 6 tépa€, ds 


* See Diels Z/ementium 1-14, where the history of this comparison of atoms to 
letters is more fully set forth. 

? Lucr. 1. 196 ff. ; 823 ff.; 907 ff.; 2. 686 ff.; 101g ff. 

* Diels 2, gives sufficient reasons for holding Posidonius to have been the source 
whence Cic. 1. D. 2. 93 and similar passages in other authors were derived. The 
same argument occurs, for instance, in Plut. De Pythiae oraculis 11, 399 B. 
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Sy ‘ , \ ’ 

© ixOvs picous, kal kar’ dAXo wdédw onparvduevov & KpoKdderdos dvatdecas. 
, fe a A 

paiverar roivey cvvtiGepevoy 7d rav otpBodror Syrwtixdy evar Todd’ “SO 


ywopevor Kal droywépevor, Oeds pure dvaiSerav”. See also Clem. Strom. 
Beta 20, 

a ’Ooipdos Kpvdia might mean either sacred writings connected 
with the cult of Osiris, or holy things of some other kind, e. g. parts 
of the body of Osiris. Whatever these ‘secret things’ may have 
been, they were probably kept, or believed to be kept, in some 
Egyptian temple. If any definite place is meant, it is most likely the 
temple and reputed burial-place of Osiris at Abydos. 

For the notion that the books of Hermes had long remained 
hidden or buried, and had but recently been discovered and made 
known, cf. Syncellus I, p. 72 Dindorf: é« ray év rH Sypadiqq y7 
Kemévov oTnArOv, tepd |pyor| Siadrextw Kal ‘iepoypadixois!! ypdupace 
KeXapaxTyplopevov b76 OO, rod mpdtov “Epyod, Kat |[épunvevOewdv]| 
pera. TOv KaTakAvopor [[e« THs tepas diadékrov cis THY “EAAVvida poviy)|® 
[ypdppacw tepoyAvduxors|* {[ Kai drorebévrwr||* (aroypapedv) év BiBdos 
tro tod “Ayabodaipovos viod, rod devzépov “Eppod,’ rarpds 8& rod Tar, 
((xal daroreBetcGv)) ev Tots advTos TOV iepOv Aiyirrov, (bartepov de) 
(Ceppnverderadv)) (ex tis tepas diadéxrov eis tiv “EAAnvida hovjv)).° 
The meaning of the story told in that passage appears to be this. 


1 Read fepoyAugixots. 

2 Tt would be absurd to say that the writings were translated into Greek ‘after 
the Flood’; how could any one imagine that they were translated into Greek before 
the Flood, or even shortly after it? The traditional text may be accounted for by 
assuming that the words éppnvevOec@v éx THs tepas Siadéxrov eis Thy ‘EAAnViSa 
poviv were accidentally omitted by a copyist, but were added in the margin, and 
that a later copyist put them back into the text, but placed them wrongly. 

3 A misplaced doublet of “iepoypadixots' ypaupacr above. 

4 dnorebévrwy Dindorf: drorefeco@v Reitzenstein. I assume that «al dmorebecdy 
was shifted by error, and that its insertion here caused the loss of the participle 
(probably dmoypapeo@y) with which the words pera tov xatakdvopdv were 
originally connected. 

5 Trismegistus the teacher is here called ‘ the second Hermes’, and is distinguished 
from the Egyptian god Thoth, who is called ‘the first Hermes’, Cf. Ascl. Lat. 
L337: 

Varo (Augustine De ctv. dei 18. 8 and 39f.) spoke of a ‘second Mercurius, 
called Trismegistus ’, and said that he was grandson of ‘the first Mercurius’. But 
Varro’s ‘first Mercurius’ is the Greek god Hermes, son of Zeus and Maia; and he 
appears to have known of only one Egyptian Hermes. 

The authority (possibly Mnaseas) followed by Cicero in his list of gods in De 
nat. deor. 3. 55 ff. distinguished two Egyptians named Hermes ; but it is doubtful 
whether they corresponded to the elder and younger Hermes spoken of by some of 
the Hermetists. 

6 The connexion of this passage with its context is obscure. The text of Syncellus, 
as given by Dindorf, runsas follows: mpoxetrat 5? Aowroy Kat wept THs TaY Ai-yuTriov 
duvacrelas puxpa SiadraBelv éx Tav Mavedo tod SeBevy’rov, ds ent TWrodepaiov rod 
Hradérhou apxeepeds Tay ev Aiyvrrw cidwrclav xpnuatioas || ex Tay ev TH Sypradieh 
vi Keuevor oTndav ... ey Tots ddVTOS TeV Lep@y Aiyirrov || mpocepuvyTE TO 
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The gzosis was inscribed on tables of stone by the first Hermes, and 
in that form escaped destruction in the Flood; after the Flood, the 
second Hermes transcribed it! from the stone tables into books 
(i.e. rolls of papyrus), which were deposited in certain Egyptian 
temples ; and at some later time, the contents of these books were 
translated from the Egyptian language into Greek. 

Another version of the same legend occurs in Joseph. Av. 1. 71. 
Josephus there says that the primaeval wisdom” was engraved on 
two orfdar, one of clay, and the other of stone, these materials being 
chosen in order that the table of clay might escape destruction in 
the coming devastation of the world by fire, and the table of stone, 
in the coming deluge of water ;* and that the orAy of stone remains 
to this day xara yqv rv Spdda.* But Josephus attributes the 


ait@ Pidradérpa Bacrred Sevtépw Mrorcuaiw ev 7H BiBAw THs SwHeos ypapay ent 
Aéfews oTws'—’EmaroAr) MaveO® x.7.A. Baoirel 4.7.4. ‘‘ Maved@ dpxrepeds kal 
ypaupmareds Tay Kar’ Aiyumroy lepdy dd’Tav ...7@ beardryn pov TroAepaiw yxaipery. 
‘Hyds de doyiterOa, peyote Bacired, wept mévrev dy édv BovAn Huds eferaca 
mpayparav. em nrobvTi co rept Tay pedAdvray TO Kdopw ylyvecOar KaOds exéevods 
fot rapapaynceral co & Epadoy || iepa BiBAla ypapéevra bd Tov mponaropos TpiopeEy!- 
otou ‘Eppov. éppwad pot, déonora pov Bacirev,”—radra wepi THs Eppnvelas TaV bTd 
Tov Sevrépov ‘Eppotv Aéyer. At the points where I have put the mark || (i.e. at the 
beginning and end of the passage about the s¢e/ae, and near the end of Manetho’s 
letter,) there are manifest breaches of continuity. é« ray ev TH Snpradiep «.7.A. 
cannot be dependent on dpxtepeds .. . xpnuaticas, which means ‘having borne the 
title of Chief Priest’; nor can it be dependent on the verb mpocepmynoe which 
follows. But if we cut out é¢ r@y &v rH Enpiabien .. . iep@v Alydnrov, and make 
tpocepwvnoe follow xpynyaricas immediately, the sentence reads smoothly. In 
Manetho’s letter, on the other hand, something is missing after & €uadov ; and the 
words of Syncellus which follow the letter (and in which a participle, e.g. ypapév- 
Twv, must have been lost after id Tod Sevrépov ‘Epyov) show that in the missing 
passage Manetho spoke of ‘ the interpretation of the writings of the second Hermes’. 
Now that very thing is spoken of in the passage about the ste/ae. It appears 
therefore that the best remedy is to transpose that passage (é« T@v év TH Snpradiey 

. lep@v Aiyirrov), and insert it (corrected as I have proposed) in the letter, 
after the words & €uaov. When this is done, there still remains a gap before fepa 
BiBXia ; but apart from that lacuna, the whole becomes intelligible. 

On this hypothesis, the passage about the ste/ae is a part of a letter which was 
believed by Syncellus to have been written by Manetho. 

1 By a slight inaccuracy, the writer says that the s/e/ae themselves were ‘tran- 
scribed’, ‘laid up’, and afterwards ‘translated’; but what he means is that the 
writings inscribed on the s¢e/ae were transcribed &c. 

2 copia 4 mept Ta odpdvia Kal THY TovTwY Stakdopyow. 

° Cf. Ammian. Marcell. 22. 15. 30: ‘Sunt (in Egypt) et syringes subterranei 
quidam et flexuosi secessus, quos, ut fertur, periti rituum vetustorum, adventare 
diluvium praescii, metuentesque ne caerimoniarum oblitteraretur memoria, penitus 
operosis digestos fodinis per loca diversa struxerunt, et excisis parietibus volucrum 
ferarumque genera multa sculpserunt, . . . quas hierographicas litteras appellarunt.’ 
These cupryyes (or onpayyes) are evidently ancient tombs, such as the tombs of the 
kings near Thebes; and the tales about writings ‘hidden’ or ‘ buried’ doubtless 
resulted from the discovery of tombs containing hieroglyphic inscriptions. 

* Sipidda Naber : Setpidda Reitzenstein. The yf Sipids of Josephus is evidently 
the same as the Sypradiei 9 of Syncellus, What land is this? In view of nAnatov 
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inscription, not to Hermes, but to the family of Seth the son of 
Adam.' 

Compare also Philo of Byblos (Euseb. Py. ev. 1. 9. 26): 6 8& 
(Xayxovviddwv), cvpBadrov rots “dard tOv advtwv? eipeOeiow dmoxpvors 
"Appovvéoy ypdppact ovyKepévors', & 8 otk Fv maor yrdpysa, Thy 
pabnow ardvtwv adtos yoxnoe. From what Philo Bybl. had said 
before (7d. 1. 9. 24) it is evident that the writings here spoken of are 
writings of Thoth-Hermes.® 

§ 8.72 tepal BiBror, ray [é]>Oaprav “ai rerevxarat! pou xerpay, As (pou 
xeipovas MSS.) to ris apOapoias pappdkw ‘xopeias émixpata!. yelpor- 
must certainly be corrected into yepav (Meineke); and it seems 
no less certain that the adjective applied to xepav was not édOdprur, 
but ¢@aprav. The books were written by ‘the perishable hands’ 
of the man Hermes, but were made imperishable. rerevyarau no 
doubt stands for some form of the verb tevyev, ‘to make’. (The 
fact that redxos means ‘a book’ makes this verb the more appro- 
priate.) For yopedas we must read xpicas (Meineke) or some other 
form of xpiew, which is a suitable verb to go with dapyaxw. The 
phrase ‘anointed them with the drug of imperishability’ must have 
been suggested by some magical or ritual practice, but is here 
used metaphorically, and means merely ‘made them imperishable’. 
Since that could be done only by superhuman power, the person 
who did it cannot have been the man Hermes ; and if not Hermes, 
it was presumably God. 


tav ’Oaipidos Koupiwy in Kore Kosmi, it seems possible that in both passages the 
land was originally called yj ’Oopids or ’Oorpiarn (cf. "Tots and ’Iovaxcs), and that 
the place meant is the district of Abydos in Egypt. 

1 Seth and Encch were sometimes identified or confused with Agathodaemon 
and Hermes; see Zes¢¢7. (Arabic). 

2 Probably trav (Appouve(ijwy)) advtav. It is doubtful how the corrupt text 
ought to be corrected ; but the meaning must have been that Sanchuniathon found 
and read certain writings of Hermes which had been hidden in the temple of 
Ammon. 

3 Similar notions appear in a passage quoted by Reitzenstein (oz. p. 121) 
from an unpublished MS. in the Laurentian library (Cod, Aztinorz 101, fol. 361 v.) : 
a medical prescription is there described as avridoros é« r@v ‘Hpatorou adUTwy Tov 
évy Meppirids peradnpoetoa, xpice Kal diravOpwria, paci, ToD Tpropeyiotou “Eppov- 
obTos yap Expivev ExdoOqvar Tadrnv (ravTys MS.), Tis avOpwnivyns ppovriCay cwrnplas. 
eipéOn dé ab'tn ev xpvay OTHAN ypappuacuy Aiyurrions dvaryeypappern, 0 ouveyeypanTo 
pprew@dys dpa, pndevt BeBHAw Tods icpopdAaxas ToAMGY TavTHY pEeTAdovvaL’ ef €ddOn dE 
dnd Alydrrou evravda emt Bacidews apOpirid: cat rodaypa muxpws Sioxovpévov. There 
is something wrong in the text; the meaning must have been that the prescription 
was written by Hermes on a gold tablet, which was left in charge of the priests of 
Ptah at Memphis, with a strict injunction to keep it secret ; and that this injunction 
was disobeyed only when the remedy was needed to cure a king (or Roman 
emperor) suffering from gout. A satisfactory sense might be got by inserting 
a participle (e. g, cvyypapetoa) after ‘Epyod ; shifting ovros yap, . . owrnpias, and 
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The sense wanted can be got by writing 7Q iepal BiBrou, as dua 
rov Pbaprav rerevypévas pov xeipav TO Tis apOapoias pappdxw Expurev 
6 él mace KpaTov. 

@oameis mévtas aidvas (mavtds aidvos MSS.) [kai é&pPapror] 
Stapetvare [xpdvous], dpOapro. is a feeble repetition of dcareis, 
and is the more objectionable because Oaprév and épGapaias 
have occurred just before. ypovovs is an alternative for aidvas. 

maytt 7o ta yfs (TAS MSS.) tavrys tapodedew péddovTe media, 
| rapodevew nay be retained in the sense ‘fergere’, ‘traverse’. Cf. 
Plut. Symp. probl. 670C, jAlov Tov éovta Tapodevovros, and 700 A ; 
De Sol.anim. 9730, kwpov axpdapa Tors cvv7iOws rapodevover Tov Térov. | 

dypis 08 yépwr (yevdpevos ?) odpavds ovoThpata tpav dia TeK- 
véontat. All earthly ovorypara (‘organisms’) are ‘children of 
heaven’; that is, they are brought into being by the action of 
‘the things above’ (cf. § 2). But the ovorjpara here spoken of 
are men ; and the meaning is ‘until, in a late age of the world’s 
history, men shall be born who shall be worthy to read the books 
of Hermes’, There is a momentary personification of otpavds ; 
Heaven, born when the world was made, will have grown old 
before that time comes, 

(as uxds 6 Syproupyds mpoonydpevoe|. Perhaps zpocayopeioet 
ought to be written in place of zpoonyopevoe ; but with or without 
that correction, the words are out of place here. The men who are 
to find and read the books of Hermes are not Wvyai, but ocvery- 
para; they, like all men on earth, consist of soul and body joined 
together. The person who inserted és Wuyas 6 8. 7. was doubtless 
thinking of the making of souls which is described in § 14 ff. 

(tats &)Btog (iStars MSS.) (év)repeviterar Luvars. The dédvoe Covar 
are the spheres of heaven. Cf. Corp. I. 25, where each of the seven 
planetary spheres is called a Covn. 

teveviterat Would mean ‘is dedicated as a réuevos to a god’. 
That could not be said of Hermes. The word required is évrepe- 
vilerat, ‘is placed in the réyevos’. Heaven is a réuevos, ie. a 
region assigned to the gods ; and Hermes takes up his abode in it. 

(§ 50. [wedwv] 6 povapxos . . . Stdoracis eyévero’ Kat)). In the 
MSS., the passage which describes the origin of the gvosis (§§ 3-8) 


is followed by a fragment of a cosmogonia (§§ 9-12); and this is 


placing these words after d:0xAoupévov (the man who ‘ ordered it to be published’ 
would then be the gouty king, and not Hermes, who had forbidden publication) ; 
and adding a participle (e.g. weraAdnpOcioa) after évraiéa, 
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followed by a narrative which begins with the making of souls 
(§ 14 ff.), and runs on to the end of the Excerpt. But the continuity 
of that narrative is broken by §§ 50, 51, and 52, which, like §§ 9-12, 
are disconnected scraps of a cosmogonia. 

These facts may be accounted for as follows. The description 
of the making of souls was preceded by a description of the 
making and equipping of heaven and earth. Parts of this have 
been lost ; but a piece of it (§§ 9-12) remains in its right position ; 
and another piece of it (§§ 50-52) has been preserved, but misplaced. 
Both these pieces, as given in the MSS., are incoherent; but if we 
rearrange the fragments of which they consist, it is possible to fit 
them into their places as parts of a continuous narrative which 
leads on to § 14 ff. The order which I propose is ((50)), ((11)), 
9, 10, 12, ((52)), ((51)). When the sections are read in this order, 
the story runs thus: ‘There was a chaotic mass. God resolved 
to organize this mass. He divided it (into two parts; the upper 
part he fashioned into heaven, and the lower part, into earth) (§ 50). 
He peopled heaven with star-gods (§ 11); then, he set about 
producing living things on earth. To this end, he created Nature, 
and bade her make seeds (§§ 9, 10, 12) ; these seeds he flung forth 
on earth, and bade Earth develop them into plants (§ 52). Thus 
both heaven and earth were organized and filled with living things 
(§ 51). But the space between heaven and earth still remained 
unoccupied ; and in order that this region also might have inhabitants, 
God proceeded to make souls, and assigned to them the atmosphere 
as their abode (§ 14 ff.).’ 

In the narrative which begins at § ((50)), and runs on to the end 
of the Excerpt, Isis is a goddess, who has for a time resided upon 
earth, but has returned to her home in heaven (§ 70) before the 
dialogue takes place. Some part at least of the story which she 
tells to her son Horus had been told to her by Hermes (§§ 25, 26, 
30); and Hermes, her informant, is a god, who was in existence 
before men were made, and had taken part in the events which he 
narrated to her. But what sort of being is Horus? And where is 
the scene of the dialogue laid,—in heaven, or on earth? ‘These 
questions are not explicitly answered in the text; and it is not 
quite clear how the writer would have answered them. Horus, 
being son of a god and a goddess, must be in some sense a god ; 
but the author most likely assumed that he had been born to 
Osiris and Isis during their residence on earth ; and if so, he must 
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have been for a time a god incarnate, as his parents were when he 
was born. We may suppose then that, at the time when the 
dialogue took place, Horus was a god incarnate upon earth,—in 
outward semblance a human being, and presumably a young king 
of Egypt ;! and that his mother, the goddess Isis, who had already 
returned to heaven, came down thence to visit and instruct him. 
(Cf. Corf. I, in which a prophet is visited and instructed by 
Poimandres, and Corp. XI, in which the man Hermes is visited 
and instructed by Nous.) 

Neither of the two introductory passages (§§ ((32)), 1, 2, and 
§§ 3-8) which precede this narrative in the MSS. is in any way 
connected with it; and each of them contains things inconsistent 
with it. In §§ 3-8, Hermes is a man, and does not become a god 
until after his death ; in §§ ((50)) ff., Hermes is a god, and has been 
a god from the first. It may therefore be considered certain that 
§§ 3-8 did not originally form part of the /de//us which contained 
§§ ((50)) ff. ‘The other introductory passage (§§ ((32)), 1, 2) evidently 
stood at the beginning of one of the 4de/d of the Lsts to Horus 
collection ; but the “de//us to which it belonged can hardly have 
been that which contained §§ ((50)) ff. In § ((32)), Isis speaks of 
Kamephis as the source of the kpurriy Gewpia which she is about 
to impart to her son, and (if I have rightly reconstructed the text) 
says that she had learnt it from Hermes, and Hermes from Kamephis. 
But in the narrative of §§ ((50)) ff., there is no teaching that can 
have been derived from Kamephis; the goddess Isis has got her 
information partly from the god Hermes,—who had not received 
it from any one else, but had been an eyewitness of the events of 
which he spoke, and had himself participated in them,—and _ partly 
(e.g. in § 70) from her own memory of what had taken place. In 
§ 2, we have an exposition of doctrine, which appears to be the 
beginning of the Gewpta promised in § ((32)); and the word Gewpia 
applies better to an exposition of that kind than to a narrative of 
events, such as is contained in §§ ((50)) ff. 

We must conclude then that the first introductory passage 
(S§ ((32)), 1, 2) 1s the beginning of a /bedlus of which the rest is 
lost, and that it had originally no connexion with the narrative 

The epithets which Isis applies to Horus (peyaAdboge, §§ 33 and 5Q: meyadd= 
Puxe, § 58: peyadoobeves, § 64) are such as might be used in addressing an earthly 
king ; they may be taken as equivalent to ‘your Majesty’. Cf. & péyore Bacikeo 


in Exc. XXVIUI, where it is to be presumed that Isis is the speaker, and that she is 
speaking to Horus, 
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of which the bulk of Ewe. XXIII consists, but has been prefixed 
to that narrative by error. The mistake might be accounted 
for by assuming that, in a book which contained a collection of 
Isis to Horus documents, some pages, containing the end of one 
libellus and the beginning of another, were accidentally lost. (Compare 
the gap between Corp. I and Corp. II, and that between Corp. XVI 
and Corp. XVII.) 

This being so, it is possible that the title Kove Kosmu belonged to 
the Zbellus of which §§ ((32)), 1, 2 are the only extant fragment, 
and that the narrative which follows in §§ ((50)) ff. did not originally 
bear that title. But as a matter of convenience, it seems best, 
in any case, to continue to use the title Kore Kosmu as it is 
used in the MSS. of Stobaeus, i.e. to apply it to Zac, XXIII as 
a whole. 

The beginning of the narrative is lost; but § 50 must have stood 
near the beginning. At the stage with which it deals, nothing exists 
except (1) God, (2) a group of gods subordinate to God, and (3) 
an inert and undifferentiated mass of matter (dépyi) ovortacts, xdos, 
évwots). 

Who are the #eof whom God summons and addresses? Since 
there is as yet no Kosmos and no heaven, they cannot be star-gods ; 
they must be incorporeal and supracosmic beings,—@eot voynro/. The 
Hermes spoken of in § 26 and § 30 appears to be a god of this 
kind; perhaps then the writer assumed the ‘senate of the gods’ 
(ovyxAntov tv Oedv cvvédpov) of which he speaks to consist 
of the chief gods worshipped in Egypt, one of whom was 
Thoth-Hermes. 

The notion of such a ovvédpiov may have been suggested by the 
councils of the gods described in the /Zzad; but the writer may 
perhaps have had in mind also Jewish descriptions of God enthroned 
in heaven as a king surrounded by his ministers and attendants. 
He may possibly have been influenced by Jewish comments on 
the plural verb in roujowper dvOpwrov, Gen. 1. 26; see, for instance, 
Philo De opif. mundi 24. 72-76, Cohn I, p. 25: gyoiv ore etrev 
5 Oeds ‘romjowpev”, Orep eudaivee cvprapddnww érépwv ws ay 
ovvepyov, K.T.X, 

We do not know how the narrative began, or what was told in the 
lost passage which preceded § 50; but it would seem that there are 
only two things which could possibly have been placed earlier in 
time than the situation presented in this section ; namely, the origin 
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of the gods, and the origin of the chaotic mass. It seems probable 
that the origin of the gods at least was spoken of, and that the story 
began in some such way as this: ‘In the beginning was God; and 
God generated, or put forth from himself, the (supracosmic) gods.’ 
Cf. § 64, where it is implied that Osiris and Isis are an dadppova of 
the supreme God. 

It is more doubtful whether anything was said about the origin of 
the chaotic mass. The Platonists in general assumed the pre-exis- 
tence of unformed matter, and made no attempt to account for its 
presence; but in Corp. I. 4 its beginning is described, and some- 
thing of the same kind may possibly have been said about it 
here. 

The MSS. give rélw .. . érotnoe ovvédpiov . .. kal mad. . . épo- 
vnoe. If we retain rdAw, it is implied that a similar meeting of the 
gods had taken place before. But for what purpose could a previous 
meeting have been summoned and addressed? The only thing 
which could possibly be supposed to have been done by God after 
the emission of the gods, and before the time spoken of in § 50, is 
the creation of the chaotic mass of matter; and even if we assume 
that the writer said that this mass was created by God, he is not likely 
to have said that God called on the gods to help him in creating it. 
I have therefore bracketed zadwv. When § 50 had been shifted to the 
place where it stands in the MSS., it came later in the narrative than 
the meeting of gods which is described in § 27 ; and we may suppose 
that a transcriber, reading it in that position, said to himself ‘this is 
the second meeting’, and accordingly inserted zdAw twice in § 50. 

dco ' ris Kopupatas!, door kal d>Odprou dicews TeredxaTe. Perhaps 
the author’s meaning might be expressed by writing dco: rijs rdvrwv 
kopupns émyBeBikate, Kal apOdprov dicews terevyare. (Or possibly 
Tis Kopvpaias (dpyijs) or the like, ‘the topmost summit of dominion’, 
with some suitable verb?). (Cf. Pl. Phaedr. 247 ff.] 

ot Tov peyav aiava Srémev és del KexAjpwobe, The functions of the 
gods have already been determined, though they have not yet begun 
to discharge their functions. 

Tov p€yav ai@va appears to mean either ‘the course of things in 
time’, or ‘the universe’. 

ot €autois dvtimapabiSdvtes ob8émote Komdoete Ta oUpravta—(ots 


ata éautois dvtimapabiSdvta oddémote komidger TO otpmavta MSS.). 


* According to the old Egyptian theogony of Heliopolis, the chief gods issued 
from the primal god Tum by successive processes of generation, 
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The gods are dxoriacra (cf. pis AAlov Kat ceAjvns axoriacrov, § 34); 
but it could not be said that the things subject to their rule are 
aKOTLAOTG, 

The word dvturapad8ovres implies the conception of chronocratores ; 
each god in turn takes charge for a certain time, and then hands 
over his charge to another (e.g., according to one system out of 
many, Helios is on duty on Sunday, and Selene on Monday). This 
notion, which seems to have been of Egyptian origin, was originally 
applicable only to astral gods, but is here assumed to apply also to 
gods who existed before the formation of the Kosmos. 

HeXpt Wore dverlyvworor tains Seomdcopey Tis Hyepovlas ;—(péexpr 
Torte THS dveriyvdcrou tattyns Seomdcopuey *yepovias MSS.). God and 
the gods rule over the mass of matter; but the mass, being as yet 
unorganized, contains no living beings to recognize their rule. 

peéxpt wore [d0edpyta yernoeror tadta Adlw Kat cehiyy] [[2xacros 
Hav eb Eavtd yevvdtw'| dpyhy katadeipouer thy ovotacw tadryy j-— 
(drareipwper to Sdvacbar thy ert dpyhy ovotacw tadtny; MSS.). The 
mass is inert and lifeless ; it must no longer be left so. 

The mention of sun and moon is out of place at a stage at which 
neither sun nor moon has yet come into existence; and the words 
éxaotos nudv ed eavtd yevvdrw Ought to form part of the exhor- 
tation which follows. The future -Aeiouey has been altered into 
-Ae(fwuev through the influence of yevvérw. I cannot account for 
76 Svtvacba. 

&miotos Tols petayeveotépors p000s 8) (8¢ MSS.) Bo0fdtw (7d) xdos 
eivat. Chaos now exists; let us so completely do away with it, that 
the beings who are to be produced hereafter (i.e. men, and perhaps 
star-gods also,) will find it difficult to believe that it has ever 


existed. 
elie, kat €d0€ws [KkoopiKds] THs ete [pedatvys! Evadcews Sidotacrs 


éyéveto. The &wors is the undifferentiated mass of formless matter, 
which was called ovcracis above. It might perhaps be called oxorew 
(cf. the oxdros spoken of in Corp. I. 4); but pedaivy is a less suitable 
word. Besides, the writer of the Kore KAosmu thinks of the 
duaxdopnors, for the most part, not as an outpouring of light into 
darkness, but as a process by which a mass of matter hitherto inert 
and lifeless is filled with living beings. It seems probable therefore 
that eAadvys has been substituted for some other adjective. If we 
assume this adjective to have been dxoopyrov, the meaningless adverb 
koopukas may have come from it by corruption. 
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The dideracis is a separation of the mass into two parts, out of which 
God made heaven and earth. It corresponds to the separation of 
‘the waters above the firmament’ from ‘the waters below the firma- 
ment’ in Gen. 1. 7, and to the first stage of the separation of the 
elements in Stoic cosmogonies. (See Corp. I. 5b and Corp. IIL.) 

There can be little doubt that both ete cal... éyévero here, and 
clrev & Oeds kal Fv in § 11, were suggested by the similar phrases in 
the first chapter of Genesis: v. 3, eitev & Beds TevnPijro pas’ Kat 
eyévero pas. Lb. vv. 6, 9, 14, 20, 24, 29: Kat etrev 6 Oeos « . . Kal 
éyévero otrus. Cf, Ps. 32 (33). 9: abros elrev, kat éyernPyoar. 

§ 11. "Eotw memAnpwpevos 6 opavds dotpacw (amacw MSS.) (...) 
(arp te Kal aidijip!, merAypwpévos here means ‘supplied with inhabi- 
tants’. The inhabitants of heaven are the astral gods; and the 
simplest way to obtain the sense required is to alter dracw into 
dotpacw. It may be doubted whether the writer said that God at 
this stage created a second order of gods (viz. the astral gods), or 
that He made the material sun, moon, and stars, and incorporated 
in them the gods of §50, who had till then been unembodied. In 
either case, § 11 corresponds to Gen. 1. 14, TevnOyracav pwori- 
pes K.T.A, 

The peopling of the atmosphere is a thing distinct from the 
peopling of heaven, and the two cannot have been mixed together 
in the same clause. The inhabitants of the atmosphere are the 
souls, the making of which is described in §§ 14 ff. The words dijp 
te kal ai@yp must therefore have been inserted here by error. 

The peopling of heaven (§ rr) ought to precede the filling of the 
earth with living things (§§ 9, 10);' and as the star-gods are spoken 
of as already existing in § 9 (oi 78 wepurodcty Tov obpavoy Kehevabérres), 
it is certain that § 11 originally stood before §§ 9 and 10. 

§ g. tkavdv 8€ Tov pécov Tpyer xpdvov (ikavds 8 6 péoos Hpyer xpdvos 
MSS.) ékékpurto] (kat|] 4 (rév GtroKepévwr) vars, & téxvoy, ((Kat)) 
éerdyxave oteipa, In the text of the MSS., we have here (omitting 
the unintelligible word éxéxpurro) two distinct statements, viz. ‘the 
intermediate time was inert’, and ‘nature was barren’. But ypdvos 
is not a suitable subject for jpye; and since the writer goes on to 
tell us how ¢he earth was made active and fruitful, it must have been 
the earth that was till then inert and barren. The sense required can 


eee be : 
It is true that in Gen, 1 the making of plants precedes the making of sun, 
moon, and stars; but that is a strange inversion of the natural order, 
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be got by changing 6 pécos xpovos Into tov pécov xpovov, and making 
pvors the subject of jpye as well as of érvyxave oreipa. It would 
perhaps be possible to make # dvo1s mean the region in which 
‘nature’ operates, i.e. the earth or the sublunar world; but that 
would be awkward here, as the creation of ®’ais is described a few 
lines below, and this would give rise to the objection that, at the 
time spoken of, there was no ¢#vovs in existence. It is therefore 
most likely that the author wrote something like 4 ray troxeipévor 
vos (cf. pvows 7 Tov broKemévor in § 27). This would be merely a 
periphrasis for ra. éaoxe(yeva, ‘the things below’, i.e. the earth; and 
the word ¢ivcs, thus used, would pass unnoticed, or would be 
forgotten by the time the reader comes to the creation of ®vous. 

Thy Tov (Kdtw) dvtTwy Houxiay amnyyeday, kal dtu Séov éotl cuyKoopy- 
Ojvar (kal tad)ra [odumavta|. Heaven has already been organized 
and peopled, as is shown by the words oi 73) wepurodcty Tov obpavov 
keXevoOevres ; it is only the sublunar world that remains to be dealt 
with. I have therefore written tév xérw dvtwv and Kat ratra in place 
of rév ovtwy and ra ovpravra. 

Acduebd cou, edeyov, Ta viv dvta Kal [ov) Ustepov (eodpeva Tivos) EXEL 
xpetav SiackeWao Gar). The star-gods see that it is desirable that 
living things should be produced on earth, but are unable to devise 
means of bringing this to pass; they therefore appeal to God to 
solve the problem; and he solves it by creating ®ious, the force 
which makes living things spring up. ‘This force is needed both by 
ra. vov évra (earth in its present state of inertness and lifelessness), 
and by ra torepov éodmeva ; i.e. it is needed both to produce the first 
generation of living things, and to maintain an unending succession 
of them. , 

rivos having been lost, oy was inserted to give the sentence a 
grammatical construction. 

§ 10, épedtacey 6 Beds, Kai etme Pow eivar, As to eueidiacer, 
compare a Kocporoiia (extracted by Dieterich, Aéraxas, p. 182 ff, 
from a magic papyrus, Leiden W) in which God creates by /aughing ; 
e. 2, éyeAacerv 6 Oeds éxraxis’ “xa Xa Xa Xa Xa Xa xa.” yeAdoavTos dE 
tod Oeod eyevvnOnoay Geot éxrd, olriwes Tov KOTpov TeEpleXovTW. . « 
éxdkxace TO Téraprov 6 Oeds, Kal epdvyn Vévva, révtwv Kparotoa oropay, 
&e js Ta ravTa eordpy.’ 

kat OAdu mdyKadov xpia ek THs doris adtod mponAQev. The notion 


1 The function of this 'évva (or T'eved) is the same as that of @vois in the Aorz 
Kosmit. 
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that God creates by his voice is Jewish ; ‘By the word of the Lord 
were the heavens made, and all the host of them by the breath of 
his mouth’ (Ps. 33. 6). See Corp. I. 5 a. 

6 eds 6 mpomdtwp. On zpordrwp as an appellation of the supreme 
God, see Zxc. II (A. 13 and B. 3), the only other Hermeticum in 
which the word is thus used. In § ((32)), Kamephis is called 6 
rpordtwp; but Kamephis, in that passage, does not seem to be 
regarded as the supreme God, and is possibly not even a god, but 
aman, 

(kal TH O¥cer Td Tov KdtTw TévTav (kal TH Ebpécer ToUTwY TO KaTa 
tovtwy MSS.) éxapicato yjyeporexdv)), In the MSS., these words 
stand at the end of § 13; but they are unintelligible there. With 
the corrections proposed, they make good sense where I have placed 
them ; ®vous is mistress of the sublunar world. After the words had 
been shifted to § 13, vous might easily be altered into Evpeots, the 
feminine personage spoken of in that section. 

kal tavtny (travtT»as MSS.) mpooéragey etvar (mavrotwy (?) omeppdtwv) 
yevyntixyy. There must have been a genitive dependent on yevyynri- 
kyv ; and what follows in § ((52)) makes it almost certain that the 
missing word is owepyarwv. God bade Nature ‘generate’ or bring 
into existence certain things ; and when she had done so, God filled 
his hands with these things (which, in § ((52)), are called ra é« ris 
Picews imdpxovra (...)), and flung them forth upon the earth, saying 
that Earth was to be yevv7jreipa ravrwv. The things thus spoken of 
must surely be seeds. Cf. Téa, rdvtwy xpatodoa oropay, 80 As Ta 
ravrTa eomapy, in the Kooporoia quoted above. Corp. XIV. 10: ide 
yewpyov aomeppa xataBdddAovra eis ynv. ... ovTw Kal 6 Oeds k.T.A. 
£xc. IX. 1 as emended: 76 oréppa otv tis yevécews (ad Tod Geod) 
AaBotoa yéyove (sc. An). Lxc. XV. 2 as emended: % divas... 
oreipovoa ev (eis VAnv) Ta EavTAS oTéppara K.T.A 

§ 13. [kadtv Méve ouveMotcaly| Ovyarépa énoincer, jv Evpeow 
éxddege|, § 13 appears to consist of four unconnected fragments, of 
which this is the first. 

Some person became the wife of Ildvos (‘Hard Work’), and gave 
birth to a daughter named Evpeos (‘ Discovery’ or ‘ Invention’). 
According to the traditional text, this wife and mother is the Pvous 
spoken of in §$ ro and 12. But that is impossible. There is no 
place for zévos and evpeots in a cosmogonia; they belong to human 
life. It is men, not gods or cosmogonic forces, that have to ‘ work 
hard’ and ‘discover things’. This sentence must therefore be a 
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fragment of a passage in which the life of men on earth was spoken 
of. (Cf. 779 ebpéoe ovviv in § 29.) One might compare the saying 
‘Necessity is the mother of invention’. 

If Evpeois were said to be the daughter of ®¥o1s and Ildvos, it 
would be necessary to take the word gis in a sense different from 
that which it bears in §§ 10 and rz, and understand it to mean 
imgenium, ‘innate ability’ (cf. edduyjs). But as the sentence is out of 
place here, and has no connexion with what precedes it in the MSS., 
we have no reason to suppose that the mother was named ®¢ats. 
Her name: may very likely have been Svveows. At any rate, the 
meaning of the allegory must have been this: ‘In order that a man 
may make discoveries, two things are needed ; he must be intelligent, 
and he must take pains.’ 

[TH dé 6 Oeds exapicato ‘etvar!, kat xapiodpevos]. This looks like 
an alternative for xal rH. . . éxapicaro wyemovixdv, which I have 
transposed to § ro. 

[Si€kpwe ta HSn yeyovdra, kal éemAjpwoev adTa puotnpiwr.| What 
are ra 70y yeyovéra? Heaven and earth? If cuvexdopnoe were 
written in place of d:éxpue, this might be a summary of the contents 
of §§ (11), 9, 10, 12, (52) 

§ 52. kai pndevds (undevi MSS.) évredOev AeiwecOar Sdxer. Earth 
has hitherto remained barren and desolate, and has in that respect 
‘lagged behind’ heaven, which has already been supplied with 
inhabitants ; but that reproach is now to be done away with. It is 
true that earth must always be inferior to heaven; but she will have 
no cause for shame when she also is raou tots rept adtiy cvyKeKkoopn- 
pevn kaXois (§ 51). 

The meaning might be more fully expressed by writing pydevos 
(rév) ((év TH TOV ovTwOV TVOTATEL)), ‘no part of the universe ’, 

What were the living things that were produced on earth at the 
time here spoken of? The inhabitants of earth as we know it are 
men, beasts, and plants. But the making of beasts comes later 
on in the story (§§ 18-23); and the making of men comes later 
still (§ 24 ff.). The process described in §§ 10, 12, (52)), must 
therefore be the making of plants alone; and the things which 
God flings forth must be seeds of plants. These sections then 
correspond to Gen. 1. I1, eitev 6 Geds BAaorynoatw 4 yi Bordvyv 
XoOptov K.T.r. 

It follows from this that vous, as here regarded, is a personi- 
fication of the force which manifests itself in plant-life, rather than 
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of ‘nature’ in general. The action of ®¥o1s might the more easily 
be thus restricted, because the Stoics used the word vars to signify 
the principle of life in plants (ura), as distinguished from that in 
beasts and men, which they called Woy.’ 

It is true that in the words 77 ®voe 75 TOV Kdtw TdvTOV éxapicato 
jryewovixoy (if that is the right reading) the writer recognizes that 
ics has other functions also; but it is only in the making of plants 
that she is brought into action in his myth; he gives her no part in 
the making of beasts and’men. 

tas xeipas [otas Bh (Sct MSS.) Qedv (eixds) éxew]. The words 
olas . . . éxew are a reminder that ye?pas is not to be taken literally. 
(God has no hands; He is incorporeal.) But such a reminder is 
hardly in keeping with the tone of the mythical narrative; and it 
seems most likely that these words were not written by the author, 
but were added by a transcriber. Cf. [(ot)oys éruyev Exovoa] . . « 
ddOarpovs in § 34 as emended. 

§ 51. (obtw 8) ((epdvy pév odpavds . . . TA Epya Kiwotpeva.)) This 
section must have stood after § 52; for itis a summing up and 
conclusion of the narrative of which the making of plants in § 52 is 
the last part. God has made heaven and earth, and filled both 
heaven and earth with living beings; he looks upon his work, and 
sees that it is good. 

‘kpadaivopevy Ett yi HALou Adpavtos émdyy.| These words have 
to do with the formation of the earth; and if they occurred any- 
where in the Avve Kosmu, they must be a fragment of the lost 
passage which preceded § 9. We may suppose the writer to have 
there said that, after the heavenly bodies had been made (§ ((11))), 
the lower world was still an undifferentiated watery mass; and that 
God divided this mass, and separated out the earth from the water. 
(Cf. Gen. 1.9: ovvyixOy 76 dup . . . Kal &bOn 4 Eqpa). The land 
thus formed was at first only half solid, and ‘ quivered’ like jelly ; 
but the heat of the sun soon dried it up, and made it hard and 
firm. Cf. Herm. fragm. 31 (a cosmogonia): épavn [bAy] H yi, 
Epnros Kal Tpéuovea’ HAtov dé... dvadapwvavtos, Kal... EnpalvovTos, 7) 
yn €atnpilero. 

Kaha yap TH Geo kal TA OvyTots etvar vourtdneva pada, Ste Bh Tots 
TOD Geod vopors Soudeverv erroinby. Cf. the Hymn of Cleanthes, Stob. 
I. 1, 12, vol. i, p. 26. 1. 7 W.: GAG od Kal Ta TEpicod (re) errioraca 
dptia Geivar | Kat Koopety TaKoopa, Kal ovpira coi pira éoriv.? 


: See, for instance, Sext. Emp. AZath. 9. 81, quoted in note on Ascl. Lat. I. aS 
* Possibly the original reading there may have been od xaAd gol Kadd tow. 
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The preceding mention of earthly «ad might give rise to the 
objection that there is nothing xadsv or éyabdv on earth (see 
Corp. V1), or that at any rate there are many things on earth that 
are not xaAd ; and the statement that all things are «add in God’s 
sight is intended to answer that objection. But this sentence is 
not needed, and rather interrupts the sequence of thought; it may 
therefore be suspected that cada yup ... dovrevev exon is a note 
added by a reader. 

exaipe 8€ 6 Beds Spay ASn EauT0od Ta épya kiwoupeva, ‘This 
corresponds to Gez. 1. 31: kat ev 6 beds Ta rdvra boa éxotnoer, 
kat ido) Kadi dav. It also corresponds to Pl. Zim. 37: ds 8 
kwnGev aitd xat Cov evonoe . . . 6 yervjoas ratip, iyacOn TE Kal 
edppavOeis x.7.4. The writer may very likely have been thinking of 
both those passages. 

§ 14. odkétt Boudopevos dpydv tov sroupdviov (émepdvw MSS.) 
Koopov etvar, AAAG laveupdrav! wAnpdoor BSoxiudoas (kat) TodTov, as 
pH Ta Kata pécov (wépos MSS.) dktvnta [kat doya] pévy, odtws eis 
Tata npgato texviteias (-tetats MSS.). God sets about making 
souls, in order that a certain region may not remain uninhabited. 
What is that region? Since heaven (§ ((11))) and earth (§§ 9, 10, 12, 
((52))) have already been provided with inhabitants, the only region 
that is still dpyéy and dxwyrov, and has not yet been ‘ filled’ 
(with living beings), is the space between earth and heaven; this 
therefore must be the place assigned to the souls as their abode. 
(Cf. Zxc. XXV. g: 1oO dé dxd gedyvys, G Téxvov, ef’ yds Woxdv 
eoTw oixyTiptoy. Exc. XXIV. 1: & 8 70 dépe (KatoKoter) Wvyxai. 
The text then must be corrected accordingly. The sense required 
may be got by writing rov tmovpdvov Kécpov (‘the region next 
below heaven’) instead of rov trepavw Koopov, and ra Kata pécov 
(‘the intermediate space’) instead of ra kata pépos. 

The souls are beings of the same nature as the dacpoves of the 
Platonists, and the da/uoves and 7pwes of Posidonius ; and like them, 
they dwell in the atmosphere. Their incarnation on earth does not 
take place till later on, § 24 ff. 

The word rvevpara was used by Jews and Christians as an 
equivalent for the Pagan Saiuoves ; and it is probable that rvevpdror, 
in that sense, was written here by a Christian transcriber, in sub- 
stitution for some word meaning ‘inhabitants ’. 

The description of the process of soul-making was evidently 
suggested by Pl. 7’. 34 8-36 D (the making of the world-soul) and 
41 D (the making of individual souls). 
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mvedua .. , amd Tod iSiou haBdy, Kal voepw (voepGs MSS.) robro qupt 
pigas. The souls are made of a mixture of zvedua (‘ breath’ or air)! 
and fire, combined with certain ‘unknown materials’. The notion 
that the soul is a material thing, and consists of the two material 
elements air and fire, is Stoic ; and the writer, for the purpose of his 
myth at least, has adopted that notion, with such modification as 
his Platonic principles seemed to him to demand.’ 

The Epicureans described the composition of the soul in similar 
terms. Aetius, Diels Doxogr. p. 388: Epicurus says that the soul is 
Kpapa €k TeTTapwY, eK OLOD Tupwdovs, eK TOLOD depwoous, EK ToLOD 
TVEUMATLKOD,® Ex TETAPTOV TWOS GKaTOVOMaTTOU' ... Ov TO meV TVEdWA 
Kiynow, Tov dé dépa jpeniav, 70 5é Oepyov Thy hawopevnv Oepuorynra Tov 
céparos, To 8 dxarovépacrov Thy év Hiv epoeiv alcbyow' ev ovdevi 
yup tov dvopalopévuv oroixetwy evar aicOnow. See also Plut. Adv. 
Coloten 20. 4, 1118 D, and Lucr. 3. 231-245. 

Even Epicurus appears to have felt the difficulty of attributing 
feeling and thought to such things as fire and air, and to have been 
thereby led to add his ‘unnamed fourth substance’ to the three 
other components of the soul. The writer of the Kore Kosmu, 
being, to some extent at least, a Platonist, would feel that difficulty 
more strongly; and it is presumably for that reason that he adds to 
the rvedua and zip certain ‘unknown’ ingredients (dyveeros ticiv 
érépais VAats €xépace).4 We are doubtless meant to understand that 
it is in virtue of these ‘unknown’ or incomprehensible (i.e. incor- 
poreal) constituents that the soul possesses conscious life and thought, 
and is akin to God. 

But at the same time, the writer so qualifies the rip and wvetya as 
to make it appear that he regards these material things themselves 
as conscious and intelligent; and in this respect, he is closely 
following his Stoic authorities. The fire is described as rip voepov,— 


"Cf Lac. XXV.11, yas Te Kal obpavod cad navrds Tod péoou [iepod| mvevparos, 
where 70 iepdy mvedpa means the atmosphere. In Zac. XXVI. 13-30, mvedpa 
means the element air. 

2 The position which he here adopts approximates to that of Posidonius, who 
appears to have said that the soul, as long as it remains in its proper abode (viz. 
the upper atmosphere), consists of air and fire alone, but that when it descends to 
lower levels, it is corrupted by an intermixture of water. 

8 Epicurus seems to have meant by mvedya ‘wind’, i.e. air in motion, and by 
dnp, air at rest ; though it is strange to speak of air in motion and air at rest as if 
they were two different substances. 

* A man who had read the 7¢maeus, and was puzzled by its obscurities, might 
well describe as ayvwara the materials which the Demiargus is there said to have 
used in the making of soul : ris duepictou wal del xara tadTa éxovans odalas Kal 
THs ad Tepl TA GwpaTa yyvouervns peproTis TpiTov & duoiv ev pew fuveKepacato 
ovaias eldos, THs Te TadTOd picews Kal THs OaTépov, K.T.A. (35 A). 
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a phrase which the Stoics employed to denote that substance which 
is at once material fire and God; and the mvedya is ‘a portion of 
God’s own zreipa’ (dd rod idfov),—that is to say, the atmosphere, 
from which it is taken, is God's life-breath. This conception of 
mvedpa 1s Stoic, and implies the Stoic view that God is immanent in 
the Kosmos. But it is possible that the writer also had in mind 
Gen. 2.7: eveptonoe (6 Geos) cis TO tpdcwrov (tod dvOpwrov) mvonv 
fons, Kat éyéveto 6 dvOpwros cis Wuxnv Gooar. 

peta tiav émupwrycewy Kpumtav. Cf. pera Adyou Tod KaOyKovTos, 
§ 15 fin., and xpurrois érevrov Oyous in § 18. God pronounces a 
spell, just as a human magician would do on a like occasion ; 
without this, his manipulation of the materials would not produce 
the desired effect. 

émeyehacé tis UAn TO plypatt ewToTépa Te Kal Kabapwrépa paddov 
[kai Stapaveorepal i ef dv éydveto’ Sieidhs Sé Fv arn, Hv 8} Kai pdvos 
6 texvitns édpa. diadavrjs is a synonym of diecdyjs, and seems 
unnecessary. 

The substance of which the souls are made is not the mixture as 
a whole, but the ‘purer’ stuff which rises to the surface of the 
mixture. This stuff is perfectly transparent,—like clear water or 
pure air,—and therefore invisible ; ‘God alone could see it’. That 
is a hint that the stuff of which souls consist is in reality dowparov or 
vonrov, though in the mythical style of the Kore Kosmu it is spoken 
of as if it were a chemical product. 

§ 15. émerdy Sé ((reAeoroupyndetoa)) ote [ws €k Trupds| Karopevy SrE- 
THKETO, OUTE py [ds ex mvespwaTos||[ |] PUxer (€uxev MSS.) (ewHyvuo), 
GG tia iBroyev [kal oixetay| etxe [thy tod Kpdyatos| otctacww 
dverjxero means ‘(a solid) was melted’; and in the contrasted phrase, 
we need a verb meaning ‘(a liquid) was solidified’, I have therefore 
added éryyvuro. We might have supposed the stuff spoken of to be 
gaseous, since it is the lightest and rarest part of a mixture the only 
known ingredients of which are air and fire; but it is here pictured 
as something between a solid and a liquid. The heat tends to make 
it liquid, the cold tends to make it solid; and when the hot 
component and the cold component have been thoroughly blended 
together, there results a substance neither liquid nor solid, but of an 
intermediate and jelly-like consistency. The writer calls this surface- 
layer of the mixture the éizayos ; and émirayos means a half-solid 
scum which forms on the surface of a liquid,—e. g. a layer of cream 
on the surface of a pan of milk. On the other hand, in § 16 éwzz, he 
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calls it 7d ex ras Kulphorews eEatpetdpevov dvOos; and the word 
ééarpuldpevov seems to imply that he there thinks of it as gaseous. 

The words ds ex zupés and ds é« zvevparos were intended to 
indicate that the hot ingredient in the mixture is the wtp, and the 
cold ingredient is the rvetya. (In the Stoic system, air is ro Wuxpdv-) 
That is probably a correct explanation of the author’s meaning; but 
the explanation is awkwardly expressed, and it seems most likely that 
it was added by a reader. 

(ratr)nv 8h [Kal &rd Tod edhyporépou dvdpatos kat THs Kab” Spodtyta 
evepyelas| pUxwory 6 Beds éxceoe(v). God gave a name to the érirayos ; 
he called it Wywors. The word yvywors properly means ‘the act of 
making soul’, or ‘the act of giving soul (to a body)’; but it is here 
made to mean ‘the stuff of which souls are made’. As wWiyos, ‘cold’, 
has been spoken of just before, it is possible that the writer meant to 
suggest that Yvywous and Wvyy are derived from wiyos;* and some- 
thing of the sort seems to be implied in the words azo rod etpyporépov 
évonaros. But those words are unintelligible. Is Woxos the etpy- 
porepov ovoya? And if so, what is the dvodnpdrepov dvopya with 
which it is contrasted? Possibly @epyov? But why should ‘cold’ 
be thought more ev¢ypov than ‘heat’? 

The phrase ris kaP éuouryta evepyeias is equally inexplicable. 

pupiddas wux@v tkavas éeyeveorodpynoe. The number of souls is 
large, but finite. They were all made at the same time; and when 
once made, they are everlasting (wdoas dudcous, § 16). 

§ 16. ddoxAnpdtepov (wAnpeotepov MSS.) qv tod Seutépou 1d mparov 
kal TO TavTl Kabapwrepov, ... Kal oUTws axpt Badpav éEjkovta 6 Tas 
amjptiato dpiuds. The dvOos or eérirayos of which the souls are 
made is not homogeneous. The Craftsman again and again skims 
off the scum which is continually forming, until the number of 
skimmings amounts to sixty ; and the stuff yielded by each succes- 
sive skimming is inferior in ‘ integrity’ and ‘purity’ to that yielded 
by the one before. Consequently, the souls made of this soul-stuff 
are of sixty different grades. 

This graduation of souls is further elaborated in Zac. XXV. TI-13, 
where we are told that the atmosphere is divided into sixty distinct 
strata (yGpac), and that each soul has its abode assigned to it in that 
‘ particular stratum which is suited to its nature. 

Tautats (trais MSS.) 8€ kal tpypara (Kal Tapteta (Theta MSS.)) ev 


1 Cf. Plut. Sto. rep. 41, 1052F: Chrysippus says ov« amd tpdmov tiv wuydy 
avopacbat mapa Tiyv Wwe. 
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petapoiw Sidrage [ris dvw pdcews| [odpavod|, Cf. § 24: roy wv 

, \ , , i; > 4 
Tynparov [Kat Tapeiw | mpornpxovto, The tynyara are the sixty sub- 
divisions of the atmosphere which are called y@par in Exc, XXV. 
Tap.etov, properly a storehouse or treasury, must here be taken to 
mean a chamber.’ But strata of the atmosphere are not much like 
chambers; and there is no need of a second substantive beside 
tyypara. It seems most likely then that rap.eia was written as 
a variant for tywyara in § 16, and that this caused the addition of kat 
Tapwetwv in § 24. 

The abodes of the souls are év perapotw, ‘up above the earth’, but 
not in heaven, ovpavod must have been added by some one who 
mistakenly supposed that the souls resided in heaven before their 
incarnation ; and rijs dvw Picews is an alternative for otpavod. Cf. 
TS pakapias |weTa Oey] wodrtefas in § 34, (rAnaiov) Tod odpavod in 
§ 38, and ! otpavdy! bcs in § 39. 

OHS Tv TE KUALYDPO a LE AL KaL ot ( Oy Kou 

pov TeptoTpopaar TASEL TLYL KQL OrKOVOLLLG KQ NKOUoN, 
Kal Tov tatépa téprwoiv, [The xvAwdpos may be the ‘pillar’ in Pl. 
Rep, 10. 616 B eis 0 adixéoOa tpoeAOdvres Huepnoiay dddv Kal idety 
attoO. Kata péoov TO p&s ex Tod otpavod TA GKpa aiTod Tov Secpav 
TeTapéva’ civat yap TovTo TO POs ovvSerpov TOV otpavod ... O'Tw TaCar 

/ ‘ 4, ae X\ a / > A aA 3 4 

ovvexXov THV Tepipopav. .,. Erl dé Tov K’KAWY abTod (s¢. TOU aTpaKTov) 
dvubev ef Exdorov BeByxevar Yepyva cvprepipepouevyv, pwvyv pilav 
ieloay, eva TOVOV. 

Some commentators understood this ¢és to be the axis of the 
Universe, and called it the cylinder. Cf, Photius p. 501 (Porson) : 

f2 la +f hs Ye rn \ > , , \ \ \ \ 

TETALEVOV pas evo OLOV KLOVQ TO OUpaVvloVv Neyer, TO yap TUVENES TV 
i ‘\ ré by \ \ cs / na ts te. J > 
vTopopav (cuvéxov TV Trepipopay ) TO brdlwrpa TOD KdcpoY, Kat’ akpa 6 

> fol / > an ee es 24 \ > A a / ‘\ ‘ 
au dunKov (dejxwrv) ETLVOELTAL O ACWV. ancy oe avTl TOV épOov. TLVES TOV 
7 & an , 2 ENN ON 8 / \ iO te \ \ Y & si 
Agova TOU KOO [4OU, Ol oe KUALY Pov TWa TUpPOS alGEpLov TEPL TOV GCOVa OVTAs 
Possibly the reference to the 7dAos in the soul’s protest (§ 34) should 
be interpreted in this connexion. 

The natural sense of zepuotpoBGai is ‘revolve round’, The verb 
otpofety is usually transitive. But it is not likely that the souls were 
set to turn the axis of the universe, and there seems to be no reason 
why the writer of this document should not use the word in a sense 


! rauetoy, in the sense of a chamber or cell in which souls are imprisoned, 
occurs repeatedly in the Pésé’s Sophia; e.g. (C. Schmidt) p. 214, 1, 37: ‘the 
rapueta of the dpaxwv of the outer darkness, /d, p, 215, 1. 20: ‘the door of the 
rajuetov in which are the yuxai of those men is opened.’ Perhaps the person who 
wrote Tajueta in the Aore Kosme was thinking of some similar application of the 
word. an 

A yvxortapias is spoken of in Awe, XXVI. 3. 
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similar to epiyopevew. Cf. Aristophenes, Vesp. 1529: o7poBe, 
rapa Bawve kikhw kal ydorpirov veavtdv, Where orpoBe is apparently 
intransitive. 

The words rdec tiv) Kat oixovopia kabnxovon may be interpreted of 
the regular orbit in which the souls circle about the cylinder. It 
would appear as if this passage should be counted among those which 
regard the souls as being év petrapoiw tis avw dvoews. The Father’s 
pleasure is presumably caused by their seemly order. When the 
souls left their stations (§ 24), they aroused the Father’s anger and 
were embodied by his command. | 

§ 17. €v TH TepikadXdet Tod aiNpos otds (otdaer MSS.) (Apids ?), kal Tas 
trav 7$n odcdv (dvtwy MSS.) (Wuxdv) petameppdpevos pudds (pdcers 
MSS.). The word ai6yp, as used in the Kore Kosmu, probably means 
the upper part of the atmosphere. The atmosphere, which fills the 
space between the earth and the lunar sphere, is divided (as in Pseudo- 
Pl. Zpinomis) into a lower, darker, and more turbid part called dyjp, and 
a higher, brighter, and purer part called aiéjp. Cf. ai@yp re kat djp 
in § 34, and [dp re kal aidjp| in § ((r1)); ‘air and aether’ means the 
atmosphere as a whole. (See note on Zxc. XXIV. 1.) The distinc- 
tion between a higher and a lower stratum of the atmosphere was 
adopted and elaborated by Posidonius, by whom the writer of the 
Kore Kosmu was doubtless influenced. 

The souls are located in the atmosphere ; and when God wishes 
to address them, he descends from his abode in or above the highest 
heaven, and takes his stand in or on ‘ the (vault ?) of aether’, that is, at 
the upper boundary of the region within which the souls are confined. 

gvoes cannot be right; and dvAds, which I have written in place 
of it, is the more appropriate, because we have just been told that 
the souls are divided into sixty graduated classes or ‘ tribes’. 

imveduatos éyod Kat] pepinvns pfs [[puxat|] Kadd réxva. avevparos 
éuov must be understood as a reference to wvedpa dcov apxerov amd 
tod idfov AaBdv in § 14. But if God mentions the zveda, why does 
he not also mention the zip, which was the other of the two known 
materials? Besides, the souls are not children of the rveta and the 
7p (the materials of which they were made) in the same sense that 
they are children of God’s pepiuvy. It is therefore probable that 
mvevpatos €400 Kai was added by a transcriber. 
&... & 7G péow (ug MSS.) KabiSptw (kabiepS MSS.) kécpo. Cf. 
§ 14 as emended: ds pi) 7a Kata péoov dxivyra pévy.—Koopos here 
means, not ‘the universe’, but ‘a region of the universe’. Cf. roy 
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bro(v)pavio(v) Kéopov in§ 14; Tod petapoiov Koopov Tovrou in § 36; 6 
émixPdvids cov Kdapos in § 60; and tov brepbev (dva|koopov in § 2. 

kaSepotv (dyahpwa, tepéa, or the like) means to dedicaée or consecrate 
something or some one toa god. The word is hardly appropriate 
here ; xafdp%w better gives the sense required. 

[Aéyov éndv ds) vopwr todtwv émaxovoare. Adywv épav is probably 
an alternative for vopov TovTwv. 

Témou pndSevds Gddou Olynte AH Tod Biatayevtos Guiv. The souls 
are here warned against the transgression which they are afterwards 
described as committing (§ 24). If rézov is sound, the thing which 
they are forbidden to do is to trespass beyond the bounds of the 
region assigned to them. This would agree with ray idS(oy tunpdrov 
mpoyjpxovro in § 24. But rérov Oryydvew, ‘to lay hands on a place’, is 
a strange expression; and perhaps we ought to bracket rérov. If 
térov were struck out, the prohibition would be expressed in less 
definite terms, and would in that respect correspond more closely to 
el TL VEWTEPOY Tapa Tapa Tpasnte Bovrevpara below. 

ebotabnodcais pev ov Syiv odpavds [re Kal péver marty) 6 proOds 
(6p0lws MSS.), kat [6 Statayels | (kat)aoteptopds, Opdvot te dpetis 
memAnpwpevot. I suppose the writer’s meaning to have been this. 
The souls, when first made, are placed in the atmosphere, to dwell 
there during a period of probation. If they are obedient to God’s 
commands, they will, at the expiration of that period, be permitted 
to rise to a higher level, and enter heaven; which implies that they 
will be transformed from ‘souls’ into gods.’ On the other hand, if 
they are disobedient, they will be punished by incarnation in human 
bodies upon earth. 

6 puo ds (if that is the right reading) may have been altered into 
duoiws by accident ; but waAw must have been inserted intentionally, 
by some one who wrongly assumed that heaven was the original 
abode of the souls, and therefore that, if they went to heaven, they 
would be going ‘back’ to the place they came from. jréver was pre- 
sumably added because, after 6 picfds had disappeared, a verb was 
felt to be needed. But péver ought to have an accusative object 
(Syas), and does not rightly go with the dative épiv. 


1 Posidonius seems to have said that the upper atmosphere is the proper home of 
souls in general, and the place to which most of them will sooner or later return 
after their incarnation upon earth; but that a few exceptionally noble souls will 
ultimately rise still higher, and become gods in heaven. In the system of 
Posidonius then, heaven is the highest reward for emzdodzed souls ; and the writer of 
the Kore Kosmu, when he made God promise heaven, as a reward for obedience, 
to unembodied souls, was probably influenced by what Posidonius had said. 
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6 Svarayeis| has come from rod Svatayevros above. 

dorepispds, the reading of the MSS., is not satisfactory. This 
word occurs in the two senses ‘a making with stars’ and ‘a constella- 
tion’; and in Plut. Plac. Phil. 2. 13 (Aetius, Diels Doxogr. p. 341), 
the verb dorepiZew means ‘to make (a stone) into a star’.’ But the 
recognized term for ‘the making of a man into a star-god’, which is 
what we want here, is karacrepiopds. 

The word @pévo (‘ judgment-seats ’) expresses a conception which is 
probably of Jewish origin. Cf. Daniel 7. 9: Opsvor eOérnoay, Kai 
rahawws jpepav exdOnto. Lv. Matth. 19. 28: brav xabioy 6 vios tot 
dvOpdrov emt Opsvov SdEns aitod, xabicecOe Kai ipets eri dwdexa Opdvovs 
kpivovtes Tas duHdexa pvAds Tod "IopanrA. Apoc. 20. 4: €tdov Opdvovs, 
kal exdOicay ér’ abrovs, Kal kpia €d09n airois. Col. 1.16: eire Opdvor 
cire Kuptdtytes elite apyat cite eLovoia. In coupling together (xar)- 
agrepiopos and Opove, the writer combines a Pagan and a Jewish 
mode of picturing the powers and dignities conferred on those who 
are admitted to heaven. 

dpern here means, not moral virtue, but supernatural force or 
potency. A plant or stone efficacious in magic would be said to 
possess dpery. 

tepdy [buiv] duydw [mveGpa kal] Kpapa Todt add’ obtep buds eyévynoa, 
puxotrotods te tavtTas pou tas xetpas, Here, as before, zvedpa has 
been added by a transcriber,—perhaps a Christian. The ‘mixture’ 
and the hands by which it was manipulated go well together ; but it 
would be superfluous to mention the ingredients of the mixture also, 
and it is still more inappropriate to mention one of them only, the 
mvevpa, and omit the zip. 

§ 18. ra Nowra tOv croixelwy [ovyyer| pigas, Bwp Kal yyv. Here 
begins the making of beasts. They are made of a ‘mixture’ which 
is analogous to that out of which the (human) souls were made, 
but is composed of coarser materials ; in place of wtp and rvetpya 
(fire and air), God this time uses the two grosser elements, water 
and earth. 

((kal Lworoudy eupuojoas)) (evPovcrdoas MSS.) (twa odciav). This 
phrase corresponds to dyvéoros ticly érépais tras exépace in § 14, 
and ought to stand in the corresponding position ; I have therefore 
transposed it. 


1: ; , Hs Dike 

Avagaydpas, Tov TEpuel wevov aidépa ... dvapracavta mérpous and TAS yhs Kal 
katapretavra Tovrous Hare piKévat, But the reading is doubtful; in the same 
passage as given by Stobaeus, the verb is jaTepwréva. 
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(tov) TO Kpdpart émiméovra [Spolws] emimayov, [edPahh te kal] edayi 
(edray7 MSS.) yevopevor. b0fws, both here and before xpurrovs éreurdv 
Adyous above, seems intended to mean ‘as in the case of the first 
mixture (§14)’. But both clauses read better when dots is struck 
out; and in both places it is probably a misplaced duplication of 
(od rots patois 8°) dpolovs. 

edBapn (well steeped or dyed) is meaningless in this connexion ; 
and eirayn (compact or solid) is not a suitable adjective to apply to 
a thing which must be imagined as semi-liquid. It is most likely 
that the original reading was edayy, and that both eirayf and eiBadj 
were written as substitutes or variants.’ eddyh, bright or clear, 
gives the sense wanted; cf. xaapwrépa and dievdijs, applied to the 
corresponding substance in § 14. The adjective edayys (not to be 
confused with ed&yyjs, from dyos,) occurs twice in Plato (Zim. 58 pv, 
Gépos, Tome evayértatov eérikAyny aifijp Kadovpevos, 6 Se Godeps- 
tatos K7.A.; Legg. 952A, evayeorepov Opposed to cxotwdécrepa) ; 
but it is not a common word, and transcribers may have been 
puzzled by it. 

ék tovtou (sc. Tod émimdyou) Ta [dvOpwmoedh] (mvedpata) tov Lowy 
diemAace’ Td 8é Tod plypatos Aetipavoy x.7.A. There is evidently some- 
thing wrong here. The word dv@pwroad_ seems to be in some way 
connected with zpos tots dvOpwrocdéor TOV Cwdiaxdv Td EES amaptioas 
in § 20. Perhaps the man who altered the text wrote rots dvOpwzoedeor 
Tov Gwdtwv in § 20, and 1a dvOpwroed) tov Ewdiwy in § 18, and 
meant the words to signify ‘those Signs of the Zodiac which are 
of human form’ (Gemini, Virgo, Sagittarius, Aquarius). But it is 
clear that the author, in § 18 at any rate, was speaking, not of 
the making of Signs of the Zodiac, but of the making of beasts. 
What then is the missing word for which dv@pwroedy has been 
substituted ? 

We are told that God first makes certain things out of the 
‘scum’ (érizayos) of the mixture, and then (§ 19) directs the 
souls to make certain things (which, from § 23, we know to be 
birds, fishes, quadrupeds, and reptiles) out of the ‘residuum’ (Aéi- 
wavov) of the mixture ; and God promises (§ 21 zwi¢.) rots dparots 


1 Usener conjectures evap7, ‘soft’ or ‘delicate’, for evBap7H. In support of this, 
Prof. Stuart Jones has pointed out to me tbat in an anonymous medical text, 
Rheinisches Museum vol. 58, bBages occurs for eapas, p. 72, and etSapia for 
edapia, p, 87; and that in Paul of Aegina 4. 21, edPapav ondyywv, ‘ well-steeped ’ 
sponges, may perhaps be an error for ebapay om, ‘soft’.) It would be possible to 
write «vap7 Te «kal evayn; but it seems more likely that the author wrote one 
adjective only, 
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Epyos abtav 7o ‘éparov' mvedpa ériledéar. If we write ra dopara 
mvevpara in place of 7o éparov mvedpa in § 21, all becomes clear. 
The things which the souls make are para ; i.e. they are the visible 
and tangible dodies of the animals ; and when the bodies have been 
made, God completes the animals by adding a wvedya to each body. 
That is to say, every beast, when completed, consists of two parts, 
a body and a zveta. (Most Greeks of the period would rather 
have said either that a beast is composed of cdpa and yuxy, or 
that it is composed of cépa, tveta, and Yon; but the writer 
of the Kore Kosmu restricts the word yyy to Auman souls,’ and 
calls the ‘invisible’ part of a beast,—the part in which its life 
resides,—zvedpa, not Wy.) The bodies of the beasts are made 
out of the deiavov of the mixture; the things which are made 
by God out of the érizayos must therefore be the zvetvpara 
of the beasts. And so, in place of dvOpwroedj, we must write 
the mvevpara. 

When the passage is thus understood, we see that the use made 
of the érizayos of the second mixture is analogous to the use 
made of the émizayos of the first mixture. Out of the émirayos of 
the first mixture are made the Wvyad of men ; out of the érimayos of 
the second mixture are made the zvevpara of beasts. (As to the 
question what is done with the Aeiavov of the first mixture, see 
note on § 30.) 

$19. tats 73 mpokopdcas uxats eSwKe, [Wuxats S€ tadTars] Tats 
cis [xwpia Oedv Kal] tods éyyds dotpwv témous (dvaBdoats), Kat 
iepots Batpoor petakeKAnpevats (Lepods Saipovas petakexAnpevas MSS.) 
‘These words imply that, though each soul was originally placed in 
and confined to one particular tyjya of the atmosphere, it was 
permitted after a time to rise to higher tyjpara, if it showed sufficient 
merit. (Posidonius said something not unlike this. Compare the 
promise in § 17, that obedient souls shall ultimately be permitted 
to rise above the highest limit of the atmosphere, and enter heaven.) 
Some time has now elapsed ; and some souls which were originally 
placed in lower tynpara have risen to the highest stratum of the 
atmosphere, that stratum which is ‘near to the stars’, i. e. imme- 
diately below the sphere of heaven. When they have attained to 
that position, they are called ‘holy daemons ’,—i.e. not gods, but 
beings of the next grade below that of a god. It is to these 


‘ I.e, souls either destined to be incarnated in human bodies, or actually in- 
carnated in human bodies. 
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‘advanced’ souls, and not to the souls in general, that the task 
of making the bodies of beasts is assigned. 

In the extant text, nothing has hitherto been said about the 
advancement of souls to higher ryyara of the atmosphere. But 
the words of § 19 seem to imply that this matter has been 
previously spoken of. If so, the passage in which it was spoken of has 
been lost. 

[xwpia Ocdv xai| must have been added by some one who mis- 
understood the author’s meaning, and thought that the advanced 
souls were already in heaven. (Cf. [otpavod]in § 16, which may have 
been added by the same person.) «is ywp/a Gedv is equivalent to «is 
ovpavoy, and is inconsistent with rovs éyyis dotpwv tomovs, which 
means places not zz heaven, but wear it. 

After a participle (probably dvaBdcas) had been lost, the phrase 
tepots Saiuoor petaxexAnpévars was altered into the accusative by 
some one who supposed it to be coupled to rémovs. 

exdoTyn TH <auTis pice. (meToButa) mAagcérw te |wapamArjavov]. 
There would be no sense in saying that the bodies of the various 
beasts are ‘ somewhat like’ or ‘nearly equal to’ the ‘ natures’ of the 
souls by whom they are made. If we write 79 éaurys pvoer 
meroulvia, the meaning is that each of the souls is to do the best it 
can, ‘relying on its own ability’, i.e. without any assistance 
from God (beyond that of supplying a model). Cf. dméorn (6 
Geos below. wapamdAnjoiov is probably a corrupted doublet of 
trapabynaopat. 

The words éxaorn tt tAacoérw seem to imply that each of the 
souls spoken of made a different kind of beast, or in other 
words, that each species of beasts known to us was made by a 
different soul. 

mrapabjcopa 8 eyo (8€ te MSS.) [kat] tad@ Spiv mapadetypara. 
tavra must mean the things which God has just made, viz. the 
avevoara of the beasts. The writer imagines the zvedua of a horse, 
for instance, as a sort of gaseous body, of the same shape and size 
as the gross body of the horse,’ but invisible to mortal eyes, and 


1 Perhaps a similar notion underlies the obscure term 70 dvripupoy mvedpa in 
Pistis Sophia, C. Schmidt Kopt.-Gunost. Schriften I, p. 182 ff, According to that 
passage, a man, when living on earth, consists of four parts : viz. the ‘ Power’ (i.e. 
% Oeia Svvajus, the divine principle in the man, which corresponds to the Platonic 
vods; the Yuyn; the dytipipoyv mvedpa; and the capa, (The potpa, the man’s 
‘destiny’, though it is sometimes coupled with the dvriyipoy mvedpa, and is reckoned 
as a fifth thing beside the other four, 26, p. 194, 1. 31, can hardly be regarded as a 
part of the man in the same sense.) The dytiyipoy mvedua is the thing in which 


joe 
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visible only to God and to unembodied souls (cf. jv 8) Kat povos 6 
rexvirns pa, said of the soul-stuff in § 14). God, having made the 
rvedua of a horse, sets it before the soul whose business it is to 
make the gross body of the horse, and says ‘take this rvedya for 
your model, and make a copy of it in gross matter’; and when 
the gross body has been made, God puts the rvedua into it. The 
rvedpa, being of the same shape and size as the gross body, 
permeates and gives life to every part of it; and thus there results 
a living horse. 

The word zapddevypa may perhaps have been suggested by 
passages in Plato where the voyrdy «idos is spoken of as the 
rapadevyja of which material things are copies (e.g. Pl. Zim, 28 A); 
but the rvedua of a horse, as conceived by the author of the Kore 
Kosmu, has little in common with the atrotrros, or voyrov «dos of 
the horse, as conceived by the Platonists. 

§ ar. Ta ddpata mredpata (td dpatdv mvedpa MSS.). The epithet 
éparov is not applicable to zvedua in any of the various senses of 
that word, It would perhaps be possible to say 7d déparov mvetpa, 
‘the invisible zvedua (of each of the animals which were about to 
be made)’; but as trois dparois epyos (the gross bodies of the 
animals) is in the plural, the sense required is better expressed by 
writing either ra dépara mvevparta, Or ra tvevpara Without any adjective. 

(éf)ouglay te dporoyorias (Soidvat) Exdotw, Stws [ato [adtots| erepa 
| a’tal (adra MSS.) [te] pyneére dvdykny exwow (odK Ere 
dvdykny é€xouow MSS.) ado te trovety (map) & epOnoay épydcacba. 
The production of a first specimen of every species of animals has 


- a 
yevva, OUOLa, 


the passions reside. It is bound to the ~uyn, but is hostile to it, and causes it to 
sin. When the soul quits the body at death, the dvtiwpov mvedya still clings to 
the yvx7, and testifies against it before the judgement-seat. But if the yvx7 has 
obtained forgiveness of its sins by means of sacraments, the bonds by which the 
dvripipov mvedua is bound to it are loosed, and the uxn, released from this 
appendage, attains to ‘the place of its inheritance’. 

Lb. p. 39, 1. 29 : Sophia says ‘I am become as an dytipipoy mvedua which finds 
itself in a bAvkdv o@ya, and in which is no Light-power (i.e. no Oefov as or vods)’. 

The dvripipoy mvedyua then is something intermediate between the Yvy7 and the 
o@pa. It corresponds partly to 7d dAoyor pépos rhs Yvy7s in the Platonic system, 
and partly to the rvedua which is spoken of in Corp, X and other Hermetica,—the 
‘vehicle’ or ‘garment’ of the embodied soul. But why is it called dvtipipov? 
Probably because it is thought of as a copy or ‘double’ of the c@pa,—a gaseous 
body of the same shape as the visible and tangible body. 

Compare Tertullian De an. 9: ‘Recognita enim, cum Deus ‘‘flasset in faciem 
hominis flatum vitae, et factus esset homo in animam vivam”, totum utique per 
faciem statim flatum illum in interiora transmissum, et per universa corporis spatia 
diffusum, simulque divina aspiratione densatum, omni intus linea expressum esse, 
quam densatus impleverat, et velut in forma gelasse, ... Hic erit homo interior, 


alins exterior, dupliciter unus, habens et ille oculos et aures suas, ... habens et 
caeteros artus.” 
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now been provided for; but how is a success’on of animals to be 
produced? That is the question which is answered by the words 
eLovolay dpowyovias dotva: éexédarw. God promised to give to each of 
the animals made by the souls and vivified by Him ‘ power to breed 
others like to itself’. 

This corresponds to Gen. 1. 12, oretpov oréppa Kata yévos Kat Kal? 
dpoioryta, ...00 70 oréppa adbrod év aiT® Kata yévos,—except that 
the writer of Geves?s is there speaking of plants, and not of animals 
The corresponding phrase with regard to animals is AvédveoOe kai 
tAnMiverbe, Gen, 1. 22. 

The words ras aité érepa yevva Sow correctly explain the mean- 
ing Of dpovoyovia ; but the explanation is superfluous, and was doubt- 
less added by a reader. In the words ézws airai (ai Yuyal) pnwére 
dvdyknv éxwou «7.4. we are told that God undertook to do this in 
order to save the souls the trouble of making each successive genera- 
tion of animals by a separate act, as they would otherwise have had to 
do. I have not ventured to bracket this clause; but it may be 
suspected that the sentence originally ended at éxéorw, and that all 
that follows is a later addition. 

§ 22, Td kexepacpévoy ... [THs TAys| NaBodoar (AaBopevar MSS.) kate- 
vdouv mp@toy [kal TS Tod TaTpds Tpogexdvour Kpapa, Kat md0ev 7(v) cuprTE- 
wheypévoy éreLytour. ris trys AaBouevar, ‘having taken hold of the 
material’ will not do. AaBodtea, ‘having received the mixture (from 
God, who handed it over to them) ’, gives the sense required. 

Kal TO TOU TaTpos mpogeK’vovy Kpaya is manifestly inappropriate, 
The souls, when they first receive the mixture, are not disposed to 
‘ worship’ it, nor even to worship God who has committed it to them ; 
on the contrary, they are tempted to irreverent curiosity. After 
a time, they fear they may have angered God by their irreverence ; 
and so they set to work. They obey God’s command; but we are 
meant to understand that they ought to have obeyed it more 
promptly, and that their conduct on this occasion is a first indica- 
tion of that presumptuous spirit which afterwards caused their fall. 

Probably 76 70d warpds Kpama was written in the margin as an 
alternative for ro xexepaopévoy, and when the words had got into the 
text, tpooexvvouv was added to give them a grammatical construction. 

§ 23. ék pév THs dvwrépw Gdns, THs GrepBod Kodovy exovoys (TH... 
éxodon MSS.) tov [émimayor!, 1d tay dpvéwv yévos ensppour (edpdpdpour 
MSS.). The érizayos of the mixture has already been skimmed off, 
and used up in making the zvevuara of the animals; and 7% dvwrépw 
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tA means the upper layer of the de«fpavoy of the mixture. The 
words Kotov exovoys tov érimayoy would imply that a fresh érizrayos 
has formed on the surface of the upper layer of the Aeivavov. But 
the stuff of which the birds are made is the upper layer () dvwrépa 
én) as a whole, not an érimayos of the upper layer ; and there would 
be no use for any such éximayos. The word érérayov must therefore 
have been substituted by error for some other substantive. A satis- 
factory sense could be got by writing xovpyv éxovons Tiv avoTaow, 
‘its consistency ’, 

Four portions of the Aedavov are dealt with in succession. We are 
told that the second portion is denser than the first, because it is 
situated lower down; that the third is denser than the second, 
because it is dealt with later; and that the fourth is denser than the 
third, because it is dealt with later still. It is assumed then that the 
de‘Wavoy increases in density from the surface downward, and also 
that any given part of it becomes more dense by lapse of time. 

[[ev roUrw 8 sjprmayods H8y... 76 Toy TeTpamd8wv yévos Emhacaor]]. 
This has evidently been shifted. The order must have been birds, 
fishes, quadrupeds, reptiles. Birds fly in air; fishes swim in water ; 
quadrupeds walk on earth ; reptiles creep on the ground, or live in 
holes beneath the surface of the earth. Accordingly, the birds are 
said to have been made of the lightest of the four portions of the 
Aefavov ; the fishes, of the next lightest; the quadrupeds, of the 
third portion, which is heavier, and half-solid; and the reptiles, of 
the fourth portion, which is heavier still, and quite solidified. 

The phrases xatwpépovs brapxovros and orepedy tiv (Ti orepeav 
MSS.) r#éw AaBovros are wrongly placed in the traditional text ; to 
make the scheme work out rightly, we must interchange them. 

[kal érépas bypas odoias (Gypacias bolas I) Sedpevoy eis didvngw|. As 
there is no corresponding phrase concerning the birds, the quadrupeds, 
or the reptiles, it is to be presumed that these words have been added 
by a reader. érépas is probably a variant for Sypas; and we may 
suppose that the interpolator wrote (7d dypas oicias deduevov eis 
didvnéw, as an amplification of 7d trav ixOdwv (sc. yévos). 

§ 20. (6 BE Oeds .. .) ((rav Lodiady . . . Stérake | ], kal (rodtw) [ras! 
mrav(t)oupyods Xxaptodpevos (€xaptoduny MSS.) Buvduers [ |, yervytixdy 
(éxéheuoey eivar) tay eis del pedAddvtwv écecOar) [kaOotkds] mdvrwy)) 
(twwv). This passage is obviously out of place where it stands in the 
MSS. If we put it here, it describes the fulfilment of the second 
of God’s two promises in § 21 (éfovetay dpovoyovias dotvar éxdotw). 
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God has to contrive some means by which a continual succession of 
animal births may be effected; and he does so by making or 
arranging the Zodiac, and assigning to it the function of causing 
animals to be born. The writer did not think it enough to make God 
merely say that the animals were to breed ; it was generally believed 
that births were brought about by the operation of astral influences, 
and it is here assumed that the source of birth-producing influences 
is the Zodiac. The phrase zavroupyods durée, ‘ powers of bringing 
into existence all manner of creatures’, corresponds to the term 
ravtopoppos (omntformis) which is applied to the Zodiac in Asci. 
Lat, III. 35 and elsewhere. (The MSS. give zavovpyous; but 
mavovpyos usually means ‘crafty’ or ‘knavish’.) 

kafoAuKas is superfluous, as the meaning which it seems intended 
to express is adequately given by eis def and zdvrwy. Some word or 
phrase meaning ‘in succession’ would be more appropriate. 

It is most likely that this section was preceded by a passage, now lost, 
in which was described the fulfilment of the first of God’s two promises 
in § 21 (rots dparots épyous airov Ta ddpara mvevpara emiCedéar). We may 
suppose the writer to have said in the lost passage that God put the 
mvevpara into the bodies of the animals, and thereby gave them life. 

tov CwdvaKxdv cuppdyws tats puorkats (Wuxtkais MSS.) kuyoeor (ray 
fwwv ?) Srérage [kédcpov]. Yvxixais is certainly wrong ; according to 
the Kore Kosmu, beasts have no yryxai. Probably the author wrote 
gvorkais. (Cf. § 29: drav nH émixeyevn attois tov dotépwv Kivyots 
cvppovov éxn THY évds Exdotov Proxy évépyeav.) The notion 
implied in these words seems to be that the xpurral dmdppova of the 
stars co-operate with dvous in producing births ; i.e. that the astral 
influences work in accord with the workings of nature in the animals 
themselves. 

Possibly the writer’s view may have been that the odes of the 
offspring are generated by the parent-beasts (that is, by pvous operating 
in the bodies of the parent-beasts), but that the rve¥uara which enter 
and animate the bodies of the offspring are generated by the Zodiac, 
or more exactly, that the zvetdua of each animal that is born is 
generated by that particular Sign of the Zodiac which is rising above 
the eastern horizon at the moment of the birth. 

[pds Tois avOpwroerdéor Tv LwSiwy (Ledtaxav MSS.) 14 éfijs arapti- 
gas|. The person who inserted these words apparently divided the 
twelve Zodia into two classes, the man-shaped Zodia (Gemini, Virgo, 
&c.), and the beast-shaped Zodra (Aries, Taurus, &c.). But what 
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can have been his reason for speaking in this way about the Zodia ? 
Perhaps he misunderstood what was said about zapade‘ypara in 
§ 19 fiv., and assumed that the things which God set before the souls 
as models to copy from when they were making beasts were the 
beast-shaped Zodia. 

[kal wévrexvov mredpal. Kal rvedua may have been added by the 
same man who inserted [rvevuaros éuod kai] and [rvetpa Kai] in § 17 ; 
and zdvreyvov may perhaps have come from vavréxvous written as an 
alternative for ravroupyovs. 

§ 24. ds (uéya) 1 mpdgacat, $y. It was only the ‘advanced ’ souls 
that had actually taken part in the making of the beasts; but all the 
souls alike were puffed up with sinful pride when they thought of the 
great thing that had been done by some of them, and consequently 
all alike incurred the penalty of incarnation. 

mepiepyov @mAiLovto tohpav, Cf. repiepyov dmAcOjoovrat (-Ojcerae 
MSS.) roApay in § 45. 

((tots (yap) év otpav@ Oeots epidovetkouvy «.t.d.)) In the MSS., 
this sentence occurs in § 53. But if we read them in the context 
in which they stand there, we are told that the souls claimed equality 
with the star-gods at a time ‘when they had just been imprisoned 
(in mortal bodies), and found their degradation unendurable’ ; which 
is absurd. If the sentence was written by the author of the narrative, 
he must have written it in connexion with what is said in § 24 about 
the presumptuous behaviour by which the souls incurred the penalty 
of embodiment. 

The souls claimed equality with the celestial gods; this implies 
that they sought to rise above the atmosphere, and enter heaven, in 
which the star-gods dwell. Admission to heaven had been promised 
to them as the ultimate reward for obedience (§ 17); but they 
demanded it before they had deserved it. 

As to repixparotoa, see note on Lxc, XXIV. 6. 

kat 78y TOv iSiov tynpdtey [| | mponpxovto. This is an overt 
act of disobedience to God’s express command (§ 17). Each of the 
souls attempted to quit the particular stratum of the atmosphere 
in which God had placed it, and rise into higher strata; and this 
they did at their own pleasure, without waiting for God’s per- 
mission. That would be the first step towards the accomplishment 
of the design which seems to be ascribed to them in the pre- 
ceding sentence, viz. that of quitting the atmosphere altogether, and 
rising to heaven, 
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det 8€ exwodvto. This phrase may perhaps have been suggested 
by the Platonic dictum that Wuyi} is deuctvytos and adroxivytos (see 
£xc. XVI. 1). But if so, the writer here gives an unusual meaning 
to that familiar saying. 

§ 25. 16 tay dvOpdrwv avotypa [tT] texvyoac8ar. Man is a ovornpa, 
i.e. a being composed of body and soul. The yvxat, as long 
as they remain unembodied, are not called dvOpwro. At this 
point then begins the making of ‘man’ in the proper sense of 
that term. 

§ 26. Téte 8} petamendpevos end, pyoty ‘Epps, elrey «Td. 
Hermes, in §§ 26 and 31, is a god, and nota man; he is in existence 
before the making of men, and is entrusted with the task of 
making the bodies in which the (human) souls are to be incar- 
nated. Moreover, God calls him ‘soul of my soul and mind of 
my holy mind’, which seems to imply that he is placed above all 
the other gods, and stands next in rank to the supreme God 
himself. The Hermes thus spoken of is a being of totally differ- 
ent nature from the man Hermes of §§ 3-8; nor can he be 
identified with the Hermes of § ((32)), who learnt the gvoszs from 
Kamephis. 

§§ 27-29. “Axpt mod . .. pddov 1d dvOpdmwy. This passage is 
unconnected with what precedes and follows, and describes things 
from a different point of view. In § 25, and in §§ 31 ff, the 
making of men is spoken of as the incarnation of souls hitherto 
unembodied, and this incarnation is regarded as a punishment. 
But in §§ 27-29 (with the exception of some words in the speech 
of Aphrodite, which are out of keeping with the rest of the 
paragraph, and have presumably been interpolated), nothing is said 
about punishment; there is not the slightest hint that the souls 
have offended, or are in disgrace ; indeed, there is no mention at 
all of hitherto unembodied souls ; and of the seven gods who speak 
in the council, two only (Kronos and Ares) announce intentions 
adverse to mankind, while the other five, so far from desiring to 
punish men, undertake to confer boons upon them, and we are 
expressly told that the supreme God is pleased by the benevolent 
promises of Aphrodite and Hermes. God’s reason for making men 
is here a different one ; he is not seeking to punish offenders; he 
merely observes that the earth is uninhabited, and decides to 
remedy that defect. Moreover, the gods whom God consults, and 
on whom it is assumed that the welfare of men depends, are the 
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seven planet-gods; whereas in the rest of the Kore Kosmu no 
prominence is given to planet-gods or planets. 

We must conclude then that §§ 27-29 are an extract from 
another document, in which the making of men was differently 
dealt with. This extract may perhaps have been appended by 
a reader, as a parallel to the passage on the same subject in the 
Kore Kosmu. 

According to the traditional text, God says to Hermes, ‘Thou 
soul of my soul, and mind of my holy mind, . . . summon the 
gods’. But why should Hermes be thus solemnly addressed, if he 
is merely to be told to deliver notices of a meeting? The ‘soul 
of God’s soul’ must be something more than a mere messenger ; 
and we expect some more important task to be assigned to him. 
That expectation is fulfilled, and a satisfactory sequence is obtained, 
if we cut out §§ 27-29, and assume that the story told by Hermes 
to Isis ran thus: (§ 26) ‘God sent for me, and said, “Thou soul 
of my soul, and mind of my holy mind, (make bodies in which 
the offending souls may be incarnated.)” And (§ 30) I looked 
for material out of which I might make them’ &c. 

§ 27. “Axpt od otuyv}) duos 1 Tay Grokepevwv Spatar; axpt TdoTe 
Ta Sn yeyovdra [dpya péver [kat] dveykwpiaotas vous 1 TOV 
troxepevor, ‘the world of things below’, means the earth. The 
earth is orvyvy (gloomy or dismal), because it is uninhabited ; 
it will cease to be orvyvy when God has peopled it with men. 

Compare § 9 as emended, where we are told that the earth was at first 
inert and barren. ‘The two passages are inconsistent. According to 
§ 9 ff., God supplied what was lacking by making plants, and the earth 
was thenceforth zaou tots repi attiy cvyxexoopypevn Kadois (§ ((51))) ; 
but according to § 27, the earth remained orvyv7 until the making 
of men. 

Ta 70n yeyovora Ought to mean, not the earth alone, but ail parts 
of the Kosmos, including heaven. But heaven was not dpyds at 
the time spoken of; its inhabitants, the star-gods, were already 
in existence. It is therefore necessary to bracket dpyd. The 
addition of this adjective may have been suggested by § 14 znit. 

dveykwpiaora, On the other hand, goes rightly with 7a 7d yeyovéra. 
Until men are made, there is no one to sing the praises of the 
universe and its Maker. Cf. § ((50)) as emended: péype zére 
dvertyvwoto. tatvrys deardcopev THS wyepovias ; 

Tods €v obpaya Beods (Kddeoov) mévtas H8y. To whom is this 
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addressed? To Hermes, as messenger of the supreme God? If so, 
Hermes in this paragraph combines the function of messenger with 
that of planet-god. But it is possible that the command was 
addressed to no one person in particular. Would it be better to 
write (xadefrw tis) instead of (KdAewor) ? 

All the star-gods are summoned to the council; but it is only 
the seven planet-gods that speak. The writer of this para- 
graph must have ranked the planets above all the other gods 
of heaven. 

[etwev 6 Beds, & tékvov, ds now ‘Eppijs]. These words imply 
that the speaker is Isis, and that she is repeating to her son Horus 
a story which she has heard from Hermes. But they are awkwardly 
placed ; and és dyow ‘Epps can hardly be reconciled with § 29, 
in which Hermes (the planet-god) is spoken of in the third person. 
It is therefore most likely that the words cizev . . . ‘Epyys were 
added by the man who inserted the passage into the text of 
the Aore Kosmu. If we omit them, there is nothing to show 
that Isis is speaking; and we are free to suppose that, in the 
document to which this paragraph originally belonged, the story of 
the council of the star-gods was neither put into the mouth of Isis 
nor said to have been told to her by Hermes, but was narrated by 
the writer in his own person. 

‘Amidete” eiwey “eis thy yy Kal mdvta Ta xapat’ (. ..).” 
Some description of what was to be seen on earth is wanted. The 
words which stand at the beginning of the section (aypu 70d orvyri) 
pio 4 TOV broKkeysevwv dparar; adxpi wore TA 75N yeyovdTa ever 
dveykwpiaora ;) would serve the purpose well enough; and it is 
possible that these words have been shifted, and originally followed 
Ta Xapal. 

§ 28. €deyev “HXtos “Et mdéoy' Adpyw.’ It is not clear why 
the Sun should undertake to shine ‘to a larger extent’; and his 
speech was probably not quite so curt. As the Moon promises 
other benefits besides that of giving light, we should have expected 
the Sun to do likewise. 

eye Be (XeAfyn) kal mpomemaSorroinkevar [pdBov kal| ovyhy Kat 
Savoy [kat thy péddovcay adtois ~reoOar (m)avwpehh pyyjpyv]. The 
Moon, inasmuch as she presides over the night, may very well be 
called the mother of Silence and Sleep; but why should she be 
called the mother of Memory ?? 


! The Egyptian god Thoth, the scribe and recorder (imopynparoypapos) of the 
gods, is said to have been originally a moon-god ; but I know of no evidence that 
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péBov was probably added by some one who thought of nightly 
terrors. But terror is not a thing that can be fitly coupled with the 
boons of silence and sleep. 

Kpdvos ampyyethey 78 marhp yeyovévar Sixns Kat dvdyxns. The 
influences of the planet Saturn are maleficent. dvdyxy is a force 
to which men submit with reluctance; and dic means ‘penal 
justice’, as in Lae. VII. 

Zebs @deyey “QS ph Tayrdwact wohépors awddytar (Twodepioat 
MSS.) 18 dAov 7d eadpevoy (€oopevwy MSS.), H8n adtois kal TUXNY 
kal édmiSa kal etphyny yeyévynxa.” [Fortune and Hope were thought 
to play a decisive part in war. Cf. Dion Chrysost. De /ort. I. 2f: 
atrn Tokepovvtww pev €ore vikn... ds d€ vads etx péperar kai Taxd 
Bvoi€erat, KvBepvijrou orepopevyn, ... obrw TOALS eis POopay CAN XwpEt 
ordve téxns ; II. 8, dvdpacra: dé TYxN Kal ToAAOIs TUTW év avOpdrrots 
dvdpact, To pev loov abris vénerts, TO de adnAov eAris «.t.A. Plut. De 
fort. Rom. 5: xatrdxa rou rh réxn Tyv avSpelav Tapwvopacer, 7 TAEoTOV 
cis TO vikav TUXNS péreoTL, and passim. ] 

[as ph) Xadewwtdrny ai ouyyevets Wuxal Thy Katadikyny dtropévwouw 
(Gtropévoucat MSS,)] [émt wAgoy Koddtwvrat], él mAcov KorAdlwvrac 
is an alternative for yaXerwrdrny . . . tiv KaTadikny tropevwow. 
The planet Venus is here made to speak of God’s decision to punish 
the souls by incarnation (§ 25). But as there is no mention of 
punishment in the speeches of the six other planets, there can be 
little doubt that these words were added after §§ 27-29 had been 
inserted in the Kore Kosmu. 

§ 29. “Eyw 8, elev “Epps, [kal] (cuverhy) morjow thy (rdv) dvOpdtrwy 
gdow (épn], kat copiay atrois [kal cwppoodvyy kal wei] Kal ddyberay 
Trapayow (avadjow MSS.). The Hermes here spoken of is neither 
the man Hermes of §§ 3-8, nor the great god Hermes of §§ 26 and 
30; he is the planet Mercury. The thing which this planet-god 
is to do for men must have been indicated by some lost adjective 
such as ovverjv. He will make them intelligent, and will thereby 
enable them to attain to ‘ wisdom and (knowledge of the) truth’, 

I know of no authority for attributing cudpoovvy to the in- 
fluence of this planet; and as the moral virtues are not elsewhere 
spoken of in §§ 27-29, it is not likely that one of them would be 
mentioned here. ed (persuasive eloquence) might be reckoned 
among the gifts of the Greek god Hermes and the planet assigned 
to him ; but it is inappropriate in this passage. 


in the third century A. D, memory was thought to be in any way connected with 
the moon. 
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kat oF madgopar [rH edpécer cuvdv] [AMG Kal Tay Omd LoSiwv Tov 
€Hav ywopevav avOpdmav| eicael tov Ovytav Blov addeddv (dbedAhow 
MSS.) [Sua yap [[ra]] enol dveOnxey 6 mathp Kal Sypsoupyds (/7a)) 
€uppova [ye] kat voepd]. The addition of 77 eipéoer cvvdv may have 
been suggested by the mention of Evpeois in § 13.! 

The words rév ird Cydtwv tov eudv ywopevov avOpdrwv would 
imply that there are certain Signs of the Zodiac which are 
placed under the control of the planet-god Hermes, and that he 
limits his benefits to the men who are born under those Signs, 
And in the following clause, the Signs placed under his control 
appear to be called Zedia ta eudpova Kat voepd. But a distinction 
between certain Signs of the Zodiac which are éudpova kat voepa, 
and certain others which are not éudpova kat voepd, would be 
unexampled ; and there can be little doubt that there is some 
corruption, ‘The text of the MSS. may be conjecturally accounted 
for as follows. Some one wrote Ga yap uot dvéeOnxev 6 rarijp 
Kal Onwovpyos Ta eéuppova Kal voepa, using the phrase fda ra 
éuppova Kai voepa to signify men as opposed to beasts, and meaning 
that men, gua intelligent, are under the special charge of Hermes, 
the god who confers intelligence ; and a later transcriber, whose 
thoughts were running on the Zodiac, (perhaps the same man 
who inserted the words zpds trois dvOpwroedéor tov Cwdifaxlwv Ta 
é€fs dmapticas in § 20,) altered €Ga into Gwdu, and added the 
words rév imo lwdiwy tov eudv ywopuevwv avOporwv above. But 
the clause {6a yap... kal voepé cannot have been written by the 
original author of the paragraph. Hermes ought not to be made 
to speak thus of the Demiurgus in answer to a question put to him 
by the Demiurgus himself; if he said anything of the sort, he 
ought to say ¢uot ov dveOyxas rather than €uot dveOyxev 6 rarip 
Kab Snproupyes. 

kat téte mAéov (sc. @heAHow), Stay [Kal] (i) emepévy adrots Tov 
dotépwy Kivyois otppwvov Exn Thy évds Exdotou puoikyy evepyerav. 
The influence of the stars on a man is here distinguished from the 
operation of dvois in him (cf. § 20 zéz.). gvovs so works in some 
men (i.e. their bodies are so composed and constructed) as to 
qualify them for attaining to a high degree of intelligence ; and 
in such men, the work of dvcis co-operates with the stellar influence 


which is brought to bear on them by the planet Hermes, 


1 I had thought of transposing rh ebpéoe ovydy, and placing it before copiay 
avrots...,mapadjow, Tf it is to be retained, that is perhaps the best place for it; 
but it is not needed there. 
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§ 30. 6 8€ tais uxais mpooérage Tod Kpdparos 7d helipavov Sodvat. 
It seems hardly fitting that God should order the souls to take action 
conducive to their own punishment ;! perhaps therefore it would be 
better to bracket rats yvyais, and translate ‘God commanded that 
the residuum of the mixture should be given to me’. But whether 
we retain rats Wuyais or cut it out, the A«avov here spoken of must 
be the residuum of the second mixture (i.e. the stuff out of which 
the bodies of the beasts had been made by the advanced souls), and 
not the residuum of the first mixture. he bodies of men consist of 
the same materials as the bodies of beasts ; both alike are composed 
chiefly, if not solely, of the grosser elements ; and it was the second 
mixture, and not the first, that contained the grosser elements. 

At this point, the writer’s scheme does not work out quite 
satisfactorily. The zvevuara of beasts are made out of the émirayos 
of the second mixture, and the bodies of beasts out of the AecWavov of 
the second mixture ; the yvyai of men are made out of the érirayos 
of the first mixture, and symmetry would seem to require that the 
bodies of men should be made out of the Aedfavoy of the first 
mixture. But the writer knew that the chief components of human 
bodies, as well as of the bodies of beasts, were earth and water ; he 
was therefore obliged to say that the bodies of men and beasts alike 
were made out of the Aeiavov of the second mixture, and to leave 
the Aeiavor of the first mixture unutilized. 

kat haBwv ebpov abrd mavrehOs Enpdv. evOev woAAG [melove Tod 
ddovros| éxpynoduny (eis) kaTdprgv USari, odrw (ds MSS.) (Se) thy rhs 
Uns ovctacw veapotromoas (-rornooc8a MSS.) | | émkaca. We 
were told in § 23 that the portion of the Aé«iWavov which remained 
when the souls were finishing their work was already completely 
solidified, and was consequently not fit for making anything above 
the grade of reptiles. If human bodies are to be made of it, it must 
first be restored to a liquid condition ; and this is what Hermes does 
by adding water to it. 

The words rAéove tod deovros imply that he did his work badly, 
and are inconsistent with kaddv brjpxé pov To épyov, Kal éereprdpnv 
Brérwv. 

[ds Exhutov Tavtdémact Kal doGeves Kal adUvaToy Td TAaTTSpeEvoY etvac], 
This must have been inserted by some one who misunderstood the 
writer’s reason for saying that Hermes added water to the mixture. 


* It is not till later (§ 31) that the souls become aware that they are sentenced 
to incarnation, 
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The words imply that the addition of water caused the bodies made 
of the mixture to be feebler than they would otherwise have been ; 
but it follows from § 23 that this is a reversal of the author’s meaning. 
Water stands higher than earth in the scale of elements ; and an 
addition of water to the solidified mass is needed if human bodies 
are to be made from it, because human bodies, though imprisonment 
in them is a degradation to unembodied souls, stand higher in the 
scale of existence than the bodies of reptiles. 

[as py pds To cuveToy etvat ETL Kal Suvdépews 7 TreTAnpopevor, | These 
words were probably added by another person in consequence of the 
same misunderstanding. 

kal Kahdv dmipxé ((pou 7d épyov)), Incarnation is a punishment ; 
but the human body is a well made “thing (cf. Corp. V. 6-8 a), and 
Hermes had good reason to be proud of his workmanship. 

§ 31. [€0avpaca obv|, éOavjaca is perhaps a corrupted doublet of 
eoTvyvacay. 

([$ 32. mpdcexe ... map’ epod]], This section is manifestly out of 
place. There is no reason why Isis should describe her report of 
the lamentations of the souls about to be embodied, in distinction 
from the rest of her discourse, as a xpur7) Gewpia ; nor is there any 
reason why she should interrupt her narrative at this particular point 
to tell her son whence she got her information. And supposing that 
she did so, she would have no occasion to mention Kamephis, seeing 
that in the preceding sections her sole informant is the god Hermes, 
who was an eyewitness and participant in the events narrated. 

The proper place for such a statement as this is at the degznning 
of a discourse of Isis to Horus; and I have accordingly transposed 
§ 32 to the beginning of the Excerpt. 

§ 33. at pev [yap| adtav attd pdvov adupovto Kai éorévatoy, (Cat d¢ 
(kat dvte)rddaov)). The clause beginning with ai pév must have 
been followed by a clause beginning with ai dé, in which it was said 
that others did something more than merely (atrd povoy) lament ; 
and the simile which follows (ovirep TpOTrov TOV Onpiov K.T.A.) shows 
that what these others did was to struggle against the compulsion to 
which they were subjected. It may therefore be conjectured that 
the author wrote ai 8? xat évrerdAaov, and that the meaningless 
words ai dé wadadv (a. ai 8¢ wAéov), which occur at the end of the 
section, are a misplaced corruption of that phrase. 

dvirep tpdtov Tov [yeyovdtwv]| Onptwy Td eeudp(t)a Sd[u|Aots Tovnpay 
[pednoet] (or Bovhwv movnpav ped€rars?) THs guvyBous [kat idys] 
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droomapeva épnpias (emexerpet) paxeOat [kat oraoidhew] [kal odx dpovoetv] 
mpds Tos Kpatioavtas adtay [kal cracrdtew), The souls are compared 
to wild beasts (e. g. lions, or possibly elephants,) entrapped and vainly 
struggling against their captors. As to rdv Onpiwv ra éAevbépra, Cf. Arist. 
Hist.an. 1.1, 488b 16: ra 88 (r&v Cer eoriv) éhevOépia Kat dvépeta Kat 
ebyev}, ofov Aéwvr, The word yeyovdrwy may have been added by 
some one who was thinking of the making of beasts in §§ 18-23. 
oracutlew and ody dpovoely are feeble alternatives for payer Gat. 

[AANA Kai, cdv TUX TEpryevdpera, Bavdtw TapadiBwor (rapaddcouc 
MSS.) rods (rots MSS.) adtots émBdddovtas]. This is an inappropriate 
amplification of the simile. Lions sometimes kill their assailants ; 
but the souls cannot have killed or tried to kill God’s agents 
(presumably gods of the same type as Hermes) by whom they were 
being imprisoned in bodies. 

Erpilov Sixyny domiSwv, [In Od. 24. ll. 5, 7, 9 tpifew is used of the 
suitors’ souls conducted by Hermes to the abode of the dead. The 
passage was so often quoted that this seems the natural word for the 
impotent cry (‘vox exigua’) of a soul under compulsion, and not 
inconceivably the expansion of the previous simile may imitate 
Homer too. ‘Like asps’ is a local touch. It is true that rpiCew 
means primarily the shrill noise of a bat or mouse or locust, and that 
ovpi¢ew is the k’piov ovoua for a snake’s hiss. But there seems no 
reason why, by the Hermetist’s time, tpé@ey should not have had the 
same extension of meaning as stridere. In Ar. H. A., 535 b, where 
Wodos is distinguished from dw), Tprypos and cupryjos are both used 
to describe the inarticulate Wodou of fish.] 

§ 34. modNdKis dvw te Kai kdtw [[rods|| [otous (ws MSS.) éruxev 
€xovga] petapepouga ((tods)) dpOadpods. The distressed soul, still 
situated in the atmosphere, directs its eyes alternately upward to 
heaven, from which it is henceforward to be separated by a greater 
distance, and downward to earth, to which it is to be banished. 

For [olous éruxev exovoa], cf. xeipus [otas 8) Ody eixds exew] in 
§ ((52)) as emended. Unembodied souls have no bodily eyes ; and 
some one (probably not the author) thought it worth while to remind 
the reader of that fact. 

((reptapmy te (dparpol Ocdv| dotpa, kat {[ ]) Alou Kal oedHyns 
(($4s)) dkomiacrov)). In the MSS., these words are separated from 
Otpavé by the intervening mention of aifzjp, djp, and rvetua. But 
the stars, sun, and moon are inhabitants of heaven, and ought to be 
spoken of in connexion with it. 
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The writer of the Aore Kosmu regards the stars as gods, and 
therefore would hardly call them ‘eyes of gods’, though a person 
who was not thinking of them as gods might very well describe them 
by that phrase. 

aidjp te kat dip, kal Tod povdpxou [Beod| [xeipés Te Kal] tepdv mvedpa, 
[[ |] 74 tis qperépas “apis! odvrpopa. aidrip re kal dp means the 
atmosphere. Cf. [ayp te Kat aidjp] in § ((11)); and see note on 
aifépos in § 17. 

The tepoy rvetya of God is also the atmosphere, regarded as God’s 
life-breath ; cf. rvedua ard rod idov AaBov in § 14. The soul, after 
appealing to heaven and its inhabitants, goes on to appeal to the 
atmosphere. ‘The addition of yetpes may have been suggested by 
iepdv épriw [rvedpa Kat] Kpaya todro ... Wuyxorolods Te Tatras pov TAs 
xetpas in § 17; but the mention of God’s hands is irrelevant in 
§ 34. 

The phrase ra tis juerépas 'dpxis! ovvrpoda refers to aifip, dijp, 
and veda, from which it has been separated in the MSS. by the 
interposition of the misplaced words wepiAaprf . .. dxoriactov. The 
souls have hitherto dwelt in the atmosphere ; the components of the 
atmosphere are therefore called by the soul which speaks ‘the sharers 
of our home’. dpyns, which may have come from dpyi yevéoews 
above, has been substituted by error for some other substantive, 
possibly dices. 


Iadéov 008 Stu! 


amd |\peydhov te kat apmpGrv|| [kat] rod tepod 
meptxdparos Kal (rétrov) mAngiou (whouciou MSS.) (ro) wédou (...). 7d 
iepov arepixyua means the atmosphere. If the souls lived in the 
atmosphere, they lived not zz the sphere of heaven, but xear it ; 
the meaningless zAovofov must therefore be altered into zAyotov. 
Cf. § 3, where I have corrected zAoveiay into raparAynoiav. 

(émt] THs pakaplas peta Oedy| moditeias (éxwerodoar). The paxapta 
moAure(a of which the souls are to be deprived is the life they have 
been living in the atmosphere. For zodireéc in this sense, cf. 
mwodureveran in Zxc. XXIV. 18 and Lac. XXVI. 19. The words 
pera GeO, which would imply that they have hitherto dwelt in heaven, 
may have been added by the same person who inserted otpavod 
in § 16. 

§ 35. [[tl tats Suorijvats . .. ToUtwy agvov;]| The question ‘What 
have we done to deserve these punishments ?’ ought to stand at the 
end of the speaker’s description of the punishments, and not in the 
middle of it ; I have therefore transposed these words to the begin- 

2806-8 Mm 
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ning of § 37. But it is possible that § 37 originally followed 
immediately on § 35 vt, and that all that intervenes (ola ras 
Settalas . . . kapdias byxos) has been added by a later hand. 

"a (ScaP){ | mpdgopev, iva tO [Sdapet kat] Taxd SiakdTe owdpate 
mopifopey ta émrfSea. Embodied souls are troubled by the 
necessity of providing for the needs of the body, and are forced 
by this necessity to do things unworthy of them. Cf. Corp. VI, 


6 fin. . 
Sapet implies the same notion which was expressed by the inter- 
polated words ds éxAvroy . . . 76 rAacadpevoy elvae in § 30. 


§ 36. (ot) dpBarpot [ ] xwprroucw ddiyor (ddiyou MSS.), kat {[ ]] re ev 
roUTos Tots KUKoLs byp@ (Tay ev ToUToLs Sypdv Kat KUKhwv MSS.) 
((wayTehds puxpdv)) tov éautdv mpdyovoy odpavdy dpHoat otevdgoper det. 
The souls have hitherto seen with ‘the eyes of the mind’; they will 
henceforth have to see with bodily eyes instead, and this passage 
describes the disadvantages of the latter kind of vision. The 
bodily eyes ‘have little room to take things in’ (ywpyjocovow 
édiyov); that is, the images of things must be reduced to small 
compass if they are to enter the eyes; (this seems to be the 
writer’s way of accounting for the fact that the apparent size of 
objects is diminished by distance ;) and consequently, heaven, 
as seen by bodily eyes, will look ‘very small’, Moreover, the eyes, 
being composed of watery matter, are ill suited for seeing the fiery 
sphere of heaven, (See Addenda in vol. iv.] 

kal (Bhérovtes 8°) od Brépopey ((dvtixpus))’ [evO(ev) 'Opdeds x.T.d.| 
GOMats yap KarexpiOn Fpiy (oxdros) (drat ydp KarexpiOnpev MSS.), 
The author probably wrote something to this effect, though his words 
cannot be restored with certainty. ‘ We shall not see clearly ; for 
one cannot see unless there is light, and there will be little light in 
the place to which we are to be banished.’ _ Light is at its maximum 
in heaven, and diminishes as one descends; so that, as compared 
with the home of the souls év perapoiw, the surface of the earth, on 
which they are henceforth to dwell, is a region of darkness. 

The quotation from Orpheus must have been appended by a 
reader. It appears to mean ‘ we see, not with our eyes, but with the 
light or fire contained in the eyes’. 

Tay guyyevav duoc|évtwv év dépt mveupdtwy a&kovoucar (dkodoat 
MSS.) tAnpdras oicoper Ste ph} cupmvéopev adrois. Next to seeing 
comes hearing. But the speaker deals with the sense of sight 
in one way, and with that of hearing in another, We have been 
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told that the souls will see less fully and clearly than they did 
before ; but we are here told, not that they will hear less clearly, but 
that something which they will hear will cause them sorrow. 

7a mvevpara here means the winds. Souls and winds are ‘ akin ¥) 5e- 
cause both alike are made of the gaseous materials of which the 
atmosphere consists ; and the sound of the wind will remind them of 
their home in the atmosphere, where they were companions of the 
winds. 

otkos (yap) Has avtl Tod perapatou kdopou TovTou 6 Bpayds mepipéver 
KapSias SyKos. x«dcpos is here used in the sense of ‘a region of the 
universe ’, as in §§ 14 and 17. 

Chrysippus and most of the Stoics said that the soul permeates the 
whole body, but that the »yenorexdv of the soul resides in the heart. 
(See Arnim Sto. vet. fr. vol. 11. §§ 879-911.) The writer of the Kore 
Kosmu says that the embodied soul is confined to the heart ; but the 
soul of which he is speaking corresponds to the jyepovxdy of the 
Stoics rather than to the Wy which, according to them, extends 
throughout the body. 

§ 37. ((Sidragor tiv twas Spous (ris KoAdoews)’)) ((el (del MSS.) Be 
(dperdQeros H Katadixy ?), émudjoas (dtohdcas MSS.) jpas ad’ olwy (dv 
MSS.) eis ofa xaréByyev amddve tod (amodet td MSS.) dutretoBai,)) 
These petitions are wrongly placed in the MSS.: they ought to stand 
at the end of the speech. ‘The spokesman of the souls prays for two 
distinct alleviations of their punishment, viz. (1) that limits may be 
set to the duration of their life in the body, and (2) that during their 
residence on earth they may be spared the sorrow of remembering 
their happier home above. We are told that both these requests 
were granted (ézérvyov x.7.A., § 38 zniz.).. The first of them, however, 
is not granted unconditionally ; God’s answer to it is given in § 39, 
where he promises release from the body as a reward for good con- 
duct, but at the same time announces that souls which do amiss in 
their human life on earth will incur the still severer punishment of 
reincarnation in the bodies of beasts. God’s answer to the second 
request,—the petition for /e¢he,—is given in § 41 (tudwOyoerae & 
budv % ppovyats «.7.A.). 

§ 38. [Adyor Tod Qeod.] If Adyou is the right reading, the plural 
word must refer to §§ 38-39 and §§ 40-41, regarded as two different 
speeches of God. But it is possible that the man who inserted this 
superscription wrote Aoyos. 

God’s speech, as given in the MSS., is incoherent; and in order 
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to make sense, it is necessary to assume that four distinct pieces of 
it have been shifted. 

Scat thy dytpatéy pou oxnmrouxiavy Bepamevete. This does not 
mean that there are some souls that refuse submission to God’s rule; 
even those who resisted at first have now submitted, and the speech 
is addressed to all of them together. Cf. @co/, dcou tis Kopypaias 
. . . ptoews TeTevxaTe, in § ((50)). 

ra (mhyoiov) Tod odpaved Gkette (oikyoete MSS.) xwpta. In this 


| domdoecbe and 


phrase, and in the words tiv éavrév ‘otpavdy 
Totpavdv’ pev obxére oikyoere in § 39, the text has been altered by 
some one who assumed that the souls dwelt in heaven before their 
incarnation. In each of these three places, some term denoting the 
atmosphere is needed. 

((omddyxvots KatadikacBetoar)) Ovnrots, kai adrat (dv Tovro.s) 
mpoopepotpalaliévov x@pov {[ || évocxyoete. The souls are sentenced 
to imprisonment in organs of the body (cf. capdéas dyxos in § 36 fiz.), 
and must therefore reside in the place assigned to carnal bodies, 
i.e. on earth. 

For the dative with katadicacbeioa, ch. KaradicacOjvar Oavdrw in 
Diod. 13. ror. As there is good authority for the verb poipdw, 
and none for poipalw, it is to be presumed that the author wrote 
TT poo LE LolpapLevov. 

§ 39. (eis) Ga 8 adoya pera(Bacar, xapal) mravdpevar (peTa- 
mravaipevat MSS.) (1d) oumdvy Statekeoere. The compound pera- 
mAravacba does not occur elsewhere; and some such change 
as I have proposed is needed to make the clause intelligible. 

As the bodies of beasts are (according to the writer of this 
document) animated by zve’ara, and not by Wvyxai, it may perhaps 
be inferred that the degraded souls which incur this punishment 
will be transformed into mere zvevpara. 

§ 40. mdcas adtais 'éxapicato mveduata!, If rvevuara is sound, 
the meaning must be that God wrapped or clothed the naked 
souls in rvevpara (cf. Corp. X. 13 and 16), as a preparation for their 
incarnation in gross bodies. This would imply that a man consists 
of cpa, mvetpa, and yyy, whereas a beast consists of cSya and 
mvetpa alone. But as there is no mention of human zvevyara else- 
where in the Kove Kosmu, it seems more likely that mvemara is a 
misreading for odpara or rAdopara. 

§ 41. (. . . dpx)h rolvuv [Sradopa] [ris] madtyyevectas Spiv gota 
7} TOy cwpdrav [ds Epyv] Siag(O)opd, [edepyeoia Se] Kal (ris) mpdober 
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edSatpovia(s avavéwots) i Sidduois. The destruction of the body 
will result in the ‘rebirth’ of the soul; that is, the soul, when 
released from the body by death, will return to its home above, 
and will there begin a new and happier life. ‘This promise must be 
understood to be conditional on the good conduct of the souls 
during their life on earth ; it does not hold good in the case of those 
who do ill, and thereby incur the penalty of reincarnation in the 
bodies of beasts (§ 39 jix.). 

[Ocaopa] is a misplaced doublet of diap()opd ; and [edepyecta dé] 
has come from evepyeovay in the following sentence. 

Tuprwbycetar 8° Spay Hy dpdvyors, [edv te cvdéiov pod 8déyre 
mpdocew,| dote . . . Thy pev Kddaow O3 edepyeciay " dropdve | 
(Gmovoety ?), thy Sé eis ta BeAtiova petaBodty (ds) dtuplav [te] Kat EBpw. 
This, like the preceding sentence, applies to those souls only who 
shall live good lives on earth ; for it is in the case of such souls 
alone that death is ‘a change for the better’. The words éay 7 
avagvov émod do€yte mpdooew must therefore be struck out. dvagé.ov 
ewov is a strange phrase; perhaps it is a misreading for something 
like dvagéwov rhs yevéoews ipov, ‘unworthy of your origin’ (cf. ris 
éavtOv yevérews aéiov in § 40), 

Death is, for good men, a change for the better; but men will be 
deluded into thinking that it is an evil for all alike, and will do all 
they can to postpone it. All men fear death,—except the few who 
have learnt that for them it is the entrance into a new and happier 
life ; and even these few must have shared the delusion of the rest 
before they were enlightened. 

at Sikadtepar 8 dudv Kat thy eis Td ‘Octov! petaBodhy exdexdpevar 
(..). 9 €is TO Getov perafoAn would mean the transformation of 
‘souls’ into gods, or in other words, admission to heaven. In § 17, 
speaking to the souls before their fall, God set before them the 
prospect of admission to heaven as the ultimate reward for obedience ; 
but as nothing appears to have been hitherto said about it in God’s 
speech to them afer their fall (§§ 38-41), there is probably some 
error in the text. Perhaps 70 @etov has been substituted for ro 
Bérrwov. But rv cis 7d (BéAtov ?) peraBoryv would hardly have 
been written by the author so soon after rv dé eis ra PeAriova 
petaBodyjv in the preceding sentence ; it may therefore be suspected 
that kal mv . . . éxdexouevar is a later addition. In any case, the 
men spoken of in these words are the few who have attained to 
gnosts, and are no longer subject to the general delusion about death. 
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What was said about these ‘ more righteous souls’, we do not know, 
as the rest of the sentence is lost. 

§ 42. [els pév avOpdrous, Baoideis Bikar . . . "Tod tev évUdpwr 
yévous.} The meaning of this section appears to be as follows : 
‘ The noblest of the-souls, when they are incarnated in human bodies, 
become righteous kings &c.; when in bird-bodies, eagles ; when 
in quadruped bodies, lions; when in reptile bodies, dragons; and 
when in fish-bodies, dolphins.’ But this is inconsistent with § 39 
jin. (where it is implied that vicious souls alone will be incarnated 
in the bodies of beasts), and cannot have been written by the 
same person. 

The quaint statements about eagles, lions, dragons, and dolphins, 
by which the writer of the passage seeks to prove that these animals 
are the noblest of their respective orders, are of the same character 
as many that are to be found in the medieval ‘ Bestiaries’, the 
contents of which are derived chiefly from the so-called PAystologus' 
ascribed to Epiphanius (A.D. 367-403). The verbs in these state- 
ments ought to be in the present tense, but have been altered into 
the future by some one who was trying to make the passage agree 
with the context, when it had been inserted in the Kore Kosmu, 

o08é [wAnaloy tovTwy| Ldov étepov dabevéatepdv tt abtay (adtod MSS.) 
Gdixety TapeOqoerat', The writer of these words seems to have 
been unaware that eagles are birds of prey. ddeOyoerar and pere- 
Aevoerar are probably two different attempts to fill the gap left by the 
loss of some such verb as ébéevrau. 

[kat pices Eruxev Gxoipytou tpdry tivt.] If these words are 
retained, oltre xouOvrar is mere iteration. 

oUre yap Kdpvoucw (képywow MSS.) otte koovrar. Cf. Aelian 
De animalibus 5. 39: Neyer Anpoxpitos tv Cowv povov tov A€ovTa 
exrrentapevols Tikterar Tois opOadrpots. . . . ebvAakav d& GAXOL Kal 
Kabevdov ore Kivel TH obpdy, évdeckvipevos Gs TO €ikds Ore pay mdvTy 
arpepet, pnde pv KUKAWodpevos attov Kal mepteAOov 6 tarvos Kabetrer, 
daomep otv Kat TOv Lowy Ta Aowrd. Tovodtrov te pvdrdéavtas Alyurrious 
tmép aitod Kourdlev act, Néyovtas St Kpeirtwv trvov éwy eoriy, 
dyputvav det. tavty ToL Kal pl droxpivew aitdv abro’s mérvopar’ 

1 Christ, Gesch. der griech. Litt. p. 911, says that the Phystologus is a Christian 
revision of a book which ‘ originated in Alexandria in the circle of the Hellenistic 
Jews, in the first half of the second century A. D.’, and was ‘a product of Egyptian 


and Hebrew beast-symbolism’. That book may have been known to the writer of 


Exc. XXII. 42. The Phystologus has many points of resemblance with Aelian’s 
book on animals. 
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kal ydp to. Kal Tov HALov, Gedy dvra pilomoveraroy, Kata TO 7) dvw TAS ys 
OpacGar 7 Tiv Kdtw opelav tévar, pi) yovxdlovra. See also Cramer 
Anecdot. Oxon. Il. 235, 32. 

(6 Bpdxwr) idv od exer (odx efer MSS.). Cf. Plin. Wad. hist. 29. 67: 
‘draco non habet venena.’ 

vedLer (doer MSS.) 8€ kat ynpdoay. I.e. it casts off its old skin. 
This might be said of snakes in general. Cf. Aristot. Hist. an. 8. 17, 
600 b 15: rady dé Pwrovvrwv enor 75 Kaovmevoy yhpas éxdivovew' ~oru 
d€ TodTo 7d éoxarov dépya... . exdvver SE 75 yhpas bowv (se. portdwrav) 
TO Séppa padakov..., kat pdadiora révrow of ders. 

Tos pev ewmvous Siaxopitoucw (rd pty éumvoa Srakoprodcw MSS.) eis 
yjv. The story of Arion was the best known instance. 

Tooaita 6 Qeds cimivy ddpatos (dpOaptos MSS.) [vods] ytyverat, 
apOapros vods cannot be right. Neither God nor vods can at any 
time be other than dpOapros ; and if God is vots, he must have been 
vovs during his speech as well as before and after it. If we read 
adpatos, the meaning is that God, when he addressed the souls, 
assumed a form visible to them, and put off that visible form when 
his speech was ended. 

God ‘became invisible’ to the souls at the time when they were 
embodied ; possibly this is meant to imply that for embodied souls 
(i. e. for men living on earth) God is always invisible. 

[S§ 43-48. tovTwy otTws yevonévay . . . iS Td dpyavoy exwveiro]. It 
is impossible to reconcile this passage with what has preceded. We 
have been told that God condemned the souls to incarnation as a 
punishment for their presumption. The condition to which the 
souls were about to be reduced by the infliction of this punishment 
(i.e. by the making of men) has been described as intensely miserable 
(§§ 31-37); and the misery which their incarnation involves is but 
slightly alleviated by God’s subsequent announcements (§§ 38-41). 
But in §§ 43-48, the making of men is differently conceived. In 
this passage, there is no suggestion that incarnation is a punishment. 
We are here told that Hermes made men ; that, if his first design 
had been carried out without alteration, the men he made would 
have been free from trouble and sorrow ; and that a device by which 
they were subjected to trouble and sorrow was added by an after- 
thought. It is evident then that §§ 43-48 cannot have been written 
by the author of the preceding narrative ; this passage must have 
been extracted from some other document, and inserted in the Kore 


Kosmu. by a transcriber, 
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A ” ~ 
ioxupdtaréy tt dd ys dviotratat mvedpa (@ dvona Mapos ?). The 
. , 
word zreta is here employed as equivalent to daiuwr or dauproviov, — 
a use which seems to indicate Jewish influence. 
In the MSS., the name of this ‘spirit’ is not given until § 48 zz, 
. . . A , 
where he is incidentally spoken of as Momus (Mopov ratra A€yovtos). 
But the writer must surely have named him Momus when he first 
mentioned him. 

In Greek literature, Méos is a personification of fault-finding, 
Td popacba.' Pl. Rep. 6. 487A: 088° dv 6 MGpos td ye Tovodrov 
péuwauro. Lucian Hist, 33: 6 obdcls av, add’ otd 6 MGpos, popjoadba 
dvivatro. Id. Dial. deor. 20. 2 (Aphrodite 4og.): «i kai rov Mépov 

ee % > , < a ny we ‘i 0 a ty lal \ ~ > (5 . 
airov émoryioeas piv dukarTyv, Oappotoa Badiodpat mpos THY erideréw 
ri yap av kal pwpnoarrd pov; Id. Learomen. 31: éaorep 6 MGpos ra 
ind tov GAAwv yryvopeva cvxopartd. In two of Lucian’s dialogues, 
Deorum concilium and Zeus tragoedus, Momus takes part as fault- 
finder in debates of the gods. But a closer parallel to the part 
assigned to Momus in Kore Kosmu 43-48 is to be found in a tale 
reported by Lucian Hermotimus 20: 6 yotv Mépos axnkéas, ofpat, arwa 
qrucato tot “Hdaiorov ... gdyot yap 6 prtOos epioa “AOnvay Kai 

A Aa > ig s \ ‘ ‘ ~ a 

Toceddva kai “Hdatotoy etrexvias répi, Kal tov pev Tlovedd tadpov 
avarAdcat, THv AOnvav 8é oixiay érwonoa’ 6 “Adaotos b¢ avOpwrov 
ipa cuvestnoato. Kal emeimep ert tov Mopov HKov, dvrep Sdixacryv 

, 2 a Se EG Y ae? NOL ” , Ss 25 
mpoetovT0, ... TOV pev GAAwY aria yTLid~aro TepiTTOV av ely Neyey,® eri 
Tov avOpirov d& Totro éveuWato Kat Tov apxiTéxtova énémAn~e TOV 
o , N ‘ , > , ee \ ‘ , « 

Hoaorov, dite pn Kat Oupidas éroinoey att Kara TO oté€pvov, os 
dvareracGecav yvapina ylyverOar aracw & Bovrerar Kal émwwoel, Kal el 
wevderar 7) GAnOever. Lucian’s evidence shows then that there was 
current in the second century a.D. a tale according to which Momus 
found fault with a god engaged in making men, and pointed out to 
him how he might have done his work better. This tale was put 
into verse by Babrius,‘ 7ad/e 59 (Rutherford), who differs from 

1 The name occurs in Hesiod Theog. 214: d5evrepoy ab M@pov kat 'Oitiv 
ahywoecoay (sc. NdE Erexev). It is on the authority of this Hesiodic verse that 
Momus is called ‘ son of Nvé’ in Lucian Deor. conc. 14. 

? Lucian was doubtless thinking of this story when he wrote Déa/. deor. 20. 2 

quoted above. 
_ 3 What fault Momus found in the construction of the bull, we are told by Lucian 
in two other passages, which evidently refer to the same tale. Mégrinus 32: Tod 
Meépov tov do-yor pupnodpevos ws yap éxeivos éuéupero Tod Tavpov Tov Snpwoupyov 
Bedv (i.e. Poseidon) ov mpobévTa Tav Opbadrpav Ta Képara, ovrw di) K.7.A. Vera 
Aist. 2. 3: of 5& Tatpo obra ra Képata ove emi Tis Kepadgs eyov, GAA’ brd Tois 
opbarpots, woTrep 6 M@pos Héiov. 


* According to Rutherford, Babrius wrote in the reign of Alexander Severus, 
A.D, 222-235 (i.¢. later than Lucian, who lived ¢. A.D. 120-180). Both Lucian 


> 
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Lucian only in substituting Zeus for Hephaistos as the god by whom 
man was made. The story may very well have been known to the 
writer of Zac. XXIII. 43-48, and may have suggested to him his 
use of the name Momus. But his Momus manifests a malignant 
desire to thwart and harm mankind, which is not in accordance with 
the character of Momus as represented in the tale of which Lucian 
speaks, nor, as far as I know, with anything that is said about him 
elsewhere in Greek literature; and in this respect, the writer may 
perhaps have been influenced by the Jewish conception of Satan, é 
dud Boros, who, as a ‘ fault-finder’, had something in common with the 
Momus of the Greeks. 

§ 43. dkatddnmrov péev mepioxy (meptoxijs FP’) cdpatos. He was of 
enormous size. Cf. Corp. I. 1, where Poimandres is described as 
brrepeyeOns pétpw dmepiopiorw. 

76 oGpa [|pev]| Kata (Kat MSS.) téov dvbpds teptkeipevoy, kal Kahdv 
((mév)) Kal cevompemes dv, SwepBody S€ Gypioy Kai mAfpes HdBou. Tod 
copa, following close on zepiwoyy cdparos, is awkward. Possibly 
TO copa Kata TUTOV avépos TepiKeiuevov May have been added by a 
later hand. 

The words aypiov kal wAjpes poBov would not be applicable to 
Momus as conceived by Lucian. 

Tapautika Tas uxas eictovaas cis TA TAdopaTa DewphRaoav (Bewpiat 
av MSS.). This is the only mention of previously unembodied souls 
in §§ 43-48. Perhaps this phrase may have been added when the 
passage was inserted in the Aore Kosmu. 

§ 44. © ‘Epp, todunpdv epyov moujoat tov avOpwmov . . .. TodTov 
Gpépisvoy Katadetpar Kexpikas, © yevesroupyé...; In §§ 26 and 30, 
we were told that Hermes, acting under God’s orders, made the 
bodies in which the souls were to be incarnated, and that God 
inspected and approved the bodies which Hermes made. But in 
§§ 43-48, Hermes makes men on his own initiative; there is no 
suggestion that God either told him to do so, or approved of his 
work when it was done; and it is implied that he made a mistake 
when he began, but saw and corrected his mistake when it was 
pointed out to him. 


and Babrius say that Athena made a ‘house’ (oikia) ; and according to Babrius, 
Momus found fault with her for not having put the house on wheels, so that its 
owner might take it about with him when he travelled (a notion which may have 
been suggested by what Herodotus says about the Scythians). But why a house? 
Houses are made by men, and not by gods; and the story would have gone better 
if it had been said that Athena, like her two competitors, made some kind of 


animal, 
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Both Momus in his advice, and Hermes in his acceptance of it, 
manifest that disposition towards mankind which some Greeks 
ascribed to the gods under the name of @dvos. (Herodotus 3. 40: 
7d Oeiov exorapévw Ss ote POovepdv.) The gods, it was thought, 
took care that men should not be powerful or prosperous beyond 
certain fixed limits. 

hixvor (Aixvwy MSS.) (yedoe, kai (tpudspiv?)) dsoppicet, As 
four of the five senses are spoken of, there can be little doubt that 
the fifth also, viz. yedo.s, was mentioned. 

§ 45. ((etra [od kal péxpis odpavod meptepyor dm\cabijoovTat (émAt- 
aOycetat MSS.) réApav obrot 3] obk [dpepipvous] [exrevodow] én[e}i [kat] 
Ta oTotxela [rag Yuxds adray])) ((ToApNpads extevodor (exTeivouce MSS.) 
xetpas 3)) The words efra . . . orotxeta are out of place in § 46; a 
general statement such as this ought to precede, and not to follow, the 
particular instances of audacious action which are given in § 45. 
But if we place the words here, cai péypis otpaved must be rejected, 
because it unduly anticipates r& [uéxpis] dvw dudfover below. Meddling 
with heaven is the climax of men’s audacity, and ought not to be 
mentioned until their dealings with things on earth (pilas, AdOwv 
voces, &c.) have been disposed of. 

As to zeplepyov émducOncovra todApav, Cf. meplepyov wmdi€ovTo 
toApav in § 24. The author of §§ 43-48 was probably not the same 
person as the author of the narrative to which § 24 belongs; and 
it is unlikely that two men would independently hit on this same 
form of words. It therefore seems probable that od Kai péxpis . . . 
ToAwav otro. was added in § 45 after §§ 43-48 had been inserted 
in the Kore Kosmu, and that the interpolator borrowed the phrase 
Teplepyov érAcOnoovrar ToApav from § 24. 

The sentence which began with ovx ézt r& orowyeta probably ended 
with roApypas eéxrevotor xetpas (misplaced in the MSS.), whence 
‘éxrevotar| by duplication. But if so, 7éApav is too closely followed 
by roApnpas ; and this is an additional reason for bracketing o% 

. TOApav ovToL. 

[apepiuvovs] has come from épépypvov xatadeiar in § 44, or from 
apeptuve Biw in § 46. 

pilas guTdv dvackdpourw avOpwiror, Kal [moudTyTa(s) eferdcoucr 
XuAGy,] AOwv ices emcxomicoucr. This refers to the use of 
plants and precious stones for medicinal or magical purposes. From 
the writer’s point of view, certain kinds of magic might be hardly 
distinguishable from medicine. 
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The words zovwryras é&erdcovar xvdov, which describe what 
men do with the roots when they have dug them up, destroy the 
symmetry of the sentence, and must have been added by a 
later hand. 

Bid pécou (péoov F) dvarep{vjodor tav Lwwy ta Gdoya, od pévov (Sé 
tata), AANA kal~éaurods. Dissection of the dead bodies of men 
as well as beasts was much practised in the medical schools of 
Alexandria under the Ptolemies ;1 and dissection of dead animals 
at least must have been in general use among physicians under the 
Roman empire also.?_ But as there is here no mention of dead 
bodies, the writer was probably thinking rather of vivisection. 
cavtovs means ‘fellow-men’.®  Vivisection of human beings is 
spoken of by Celsus,‘ Prooem. p. 4 (Daremberg): ‘ (Ii qui rationalem 
medicinam profitentur,) cum in interioribus partibus et dolores et 
morborum varia genera nascantur, neminem putant his adhibere 
posse remedia, qui ipsas ignoret. rgo necessarium esse incidere 
corpora mortuorum, eorumque viscera atque intestina scrutari: 
longeque optime fecisse Herophilum et Erasistratum, qui nocentes 
homines, a regibus ex carcere acceptos, vivos inciderint, considera- 
rintque, etiamnum spiritu remanente, ea quae natura ante clausisset. 
. . . Neque esse crudele, sicut plerique proponunt, hominum 

P ) 
nocentium, et horum quoque paucorum, suppliciis remedia populis 
innocentibus saeculorum omnium quaeri.—Contra ii qui se ép- 
meipixovs ... NOMinant ... crudele (dicunt) vivorum hominum alvum 
atque praecordia incidi, .. . cum praesertim ex his, quae tanta violentia 
quaerantur, alia non possint omnino cognosci, alia possint etiam sine 
scelere. . . .ne mortuorum quidem lacerationem necessariam esse, 
quae, etsi non crudelis, tamen foeda sit.” Celsus (2. p. 12) gives his 
own opinion thus: ‘Incidere autem vivorum corpora et crudele et 
supervacuum est: mortuorum, discentibus necessarium.’ Tertullian 

1 See Puschmann, Hist. of medical education, ing. tr. 18g1, pp. 70-78, on the 
anatomical investigations of Herophilus and Erasistratus (third century Bucs). 

2 Greenhill (Smith, Dict. Biog. s.v. Galenus) says that he is not aware of any 
passage in Galen’s writings in which it is distinctly stated that he dissected human 
bodies ; while ‘the numerous passages in which he recommends the dissection of 
apes, bears, goats, and other animals would seem indirectly to prove that human 
bodies were’ (sc. in Galen’s time, second century A.D.) ‘seldom or never used for 
that purpose. In one passage however (De compos. medicam. sec. Gen. 3. 2, Kithn 
vol. viii, p. 604) he mentions, as something extraordinary, that those physicians 
who attended the emperor M. Aurelius in his wars against the Germans had an 


opportunity of dissecting the bodies of the barbarians.’ 
3 Possibly dAAnAous after SiamopOuevovory below may be a misplaced alternative 


for this éav7ovs, : : 
“ Celsus wrote in or about the time of Tiberius. 
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De an. 10: ‘Herophilus ille medicus aut lanius, qui sexcentos 
exsecuit ut naturam scrutaretur.’ 

was (43 MSS.) (. ..) éyévovto eferdber Oédovres, (kai tis évBorépw 
tav [tepdv aBurwr| (capxdv?) pdors Smdpxer.)) It could not be said 
that the dissector is trying to find out ‘how men or animals came 
into being’. Something must have been lost before éyevovro. 
What the author probably meant might be expressed by writing és 
(éuuxoe) éyévovro, ‘how they have come to be alive’. The dissector 
is searching for the hidden cause or source of life. 

The question ris évdorépw tov iepdv ad’twv pvois brapyxet, ‘what 
thing exists further in than the holy sanctuaries’, is meaningless. 
If édov were substituted for évSorépw, it might be possible to under- 
stand these words as referring to the impious curiosity of men who 
force their way into holy places in order to find out what is concealed 
in them. (The intrusion of Pompeius into the Holy of Holies at 
Jerusalem might serve as an instance.) But such conduct as that 
could not have anything to do with ‘sailing across the sea’, with 
which this question is connected in the MSS. A satisfactory sense 
may be got by placing kai ris. . . dwdpyer after ekeraCew OedAovres, and 
assuming that some such word as capxév has been lost, and that 
a transcriber inserted iepdv ddvrwv to fill the gap. ‘The investigator 
cuts through the flesh of the body, in the hope of finding ‘ further 
in’ some ¢vors (thing) which will account for the phenomena of life. 

Tas adtopuets Was tépvovtes { | [ |] SratropOped(c)ouory addAndous| 
(Oddaccav) émt Sitnow (tay wépav)). They will cut down the woods 
which grow in their own country (airo@veis), in order to build ships in 
which they may sail across the sea and find out what lies beyond it. 
For GiaropOpetcovor Odiacoav, ‘they will ferry (themselves) across 
the sea’, cf. Ps.-Pl. Axtochus 371 C: ots (sc. ToTapovs) xph TopOpetoav- 
tas axOjva exit Mivw. The mention of cutting down trees in this 
connexion may have been suggested by Eurip. Med. init.: &@ der 


"Apyots pi) Siarrdcbar cKaos |... pyd ev varrauor IpXlov receiv Tore | 
TpyGetoa revxyn. For the tone in which navigation is here spoken of, 
compare Hor. Od. 1. 3. 21 ff.: ‘ Nequicquam deus abscidit | prudens 
Oceano dissociabili | terras, si tamen impiae | non tangenda rates 
transiliunt vada. | Audax omnia perpeti | gens humana ruit per 
vetitum nefas. |... Nil mortalibus ardui est : | caelum ipsum petimus 
stultitia.’ 

((OpUcgorrtes pérahda Thy eoxdryy Tay broyelwy épeuvyaouer viKTa,— 
(@AAG kal ToUTwr Thy eoxdrny TO Bede epeuvjrouc viKta MSS.).)) In 
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the traditional text, the unintelligible words ddd... vera occur 
after 74. dvw didoverx.t.X. But it is clear that in the phrase which ends 
with épevyjoover vixra the writer must have given an instance of 
men’s audacity comparable to navigation (S.aropOuevoover Odaccayr), 
and that ra dyw dS.govor (which corresponds to Horace’s cae/um 
ipsum petimus) must have been the climax with which the series 
concluded. Now it is beneath the surface of the earth that ‘the 
uttermost darkness’ is to be found; and searching for what is 
hidden under the earth may very well be put on a par with searching 
for what lies beyond the sea. I therefore conjecture that these 
words referred to mining ;' and I have accordingly altered ddd into 
(éptocorres pér)a\da, and inserted rév éroyetwy, out of which the 
meaningless 76 6éXew may possibly have arisen by corruption. 

Tapatypyoat Bouddpevor tis odpavod (ody MSS.) kabdotynke Kivyots, 
otv is a corruption of the compendium oivot. Men cannot actually 
climb up to heaven; but they can and do violate the sanctity of 
heaven, by investigating the movements of the heavenly bodies. 

[Aetrer yap odSev ere mAhy yas Témwos ~oxatos.] This is probably 
a note appended to riv éaxdryy (rdv troye(wyv) épevvjcover vixra. 

§ 46. [iva éxwor kai THs dmotuxias TS xaherrdv PoPyOyvat]. This is an 
alternative for the following words, va 7 rhs Avrns daxvypw dapa- 
oOdo., Tv eAmLopévwy drorvxdvres. Even when one of these two 
clauses has been struck out, there is still too much iteration in this 
section. 

XpewkorretoOw [tay Wuxay] adtay 7d wepiepyov |émbupiais Kat PédBors 
kal Admatg Kal éAmiot mAdvois]. xpewxoria is equivalent to xpedv 
aroxory, ‘cancelling of debts’. Hence xpewxorety comes to mean 
‘to disappoint (an expectation)’. Cf. the Mithraic Apathanatismos 
(Dieterich AZithrashiturgie) p. 4, 1. 24: iy (sc. Wvapw) eyo mddw 
petarapadnpyoua.... adxpeoxdrytov. (The speaker will be deprived 
of a certain power for a time; but it will afterwards be restored to 
him ‘without annulment of the debt ’; i.e. he expects to receive it 
back again, and his expectation will not be disappointed.) 

10 meplepyor, ‘ their meddlesomeness’, is hardly a suitable subject 
for xpewxore’oOw ; one might propose 76 zepioody followed by some 
word in the genitive: ‘let their excessive expectations be dis- 
appointed’. But their expectations could not be disappointed ‘ by 
desires . . . and deceptive hopes’; I have therefore bracketed 


erOupias .. . TAdvoLs. 
1 Cf, Hor, Od, 3. 3. 49: ‘aurum irrepertum et sic melius situm, | cum terra celat. 
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iva adtois Kal (rd) rhs emituXtas 959 Séheap 7 eis AOANow Tehevorépar 
kaka. 7d dv is subject and déAeap is predicate. dOAnov vis hardly 
the right word; perhaps it would be better either to bracket eis 
dOdyowv, or to strike out adrots and alter ets a@Anow into rots 4OACors. 
8é\eap xaxov would then mean ‘a bait to allure them into miseries’ ; 
cf. jSorjv, wéyrrov Kaxod déAcap, Pl. Zim. 69 D. 

(Bapeitw muperds adrous, iva exxakyoavtes KoAdowor thy émOupiay. | 
rvperds cannot be right. Possibly the author wrote something like 
kaerw aitots TO Tip THs érOupias, va ... Ko\acOdor. For desire 
regarded as a fire by which men are tortured, see Corp. I. 23. 

§ 47. [Auma, Téxvov “Qpe, rade (dkodwy);... Ere (rs MSS.) Setvdtepov 
éndxougoy.) For the form of expression, cf. Ase’, Zat, III. 25 : ‘Quid 
fles, o Asclepi? Et his amplius multoque deterius’ &c, 

What are ‘these things’ (rade)? In the words which follow, rade 
is explained as meaning was 6 radas avOpwros éBapyby. But in 
§§ 43-46, Horus has not been told that man ‘was weighed down’, 
but only that Momus adv/sed Hermes to inflict trouble and sorrow 
on mankind ; and it is not until after this that Isis tells her son that . 
Hermes did what Momus had advised. Moreover, the contents of 
§ 48 (érepreto Mosov tadra A€yovros ‘Eppys x.t.d.) cannot be described 
as ‘still more terrible’ (érc deworepov) than those of §§ 43-46. It is 
evident therefore that § 47 is out of place. It may possibly have 
stood at the end of a lost passage which preceded vewari yap ai yoyat 
x.7.A. In § 53. In that case, the dewdrepoy would be the contents of 
§ 53 

§ 48. [GAX’ odxér’ dpyi} (odk évapyq MSS.) yevfoerar [mvedpatos 
Belou| pvcis % tod meptéxovtos. ‘The nature (or substance) of the 
atmosphere’ has nothing to do with the topic of § 48, viz. the 
machinery constructed by Hermes for the purpose of frustrating 
men’s hopes. This misplaced fragment may perhaps have belonged 
to the passage which deals with the making of souls; cf. § 14 
init, as amended: otxére Bovddpevos dpyov tov éixovpdviov Kédcpov 
elvau k.T.A. 

[ele ydp elval pe taptay kal mpovonthy 6 tay cupmdvTey Seomdrys. | 
With the exception of this disconnected sentence, there is no 
mention of the supreme God in §§ 43-48. 

taptay and zpovontny require dependent genitives. If we assume 
that the original reading was raplay (rvevparos Geiov) Kal mpovonriy 
(rév éxt yijs), that might account for the insertion of [rvevparos Oelov| 
above, and {roivuy ra js) below. 
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[émomreripa tolvuy Ta yis €orat Tov dhwv dfudepKhs beds *ASpdoreva]}. 
If Adrasteia was spoken of anywhere in § 48, it must have been at 
the end of the section. Hermes constructed his ‘engine’; and 
when he had done so, Adrasteia took her stand above it to supervise 
its working. But if we put the words there, the future verb éora 
must be altered into an aorist, and rotvuy, as well as rd yijs, must be 
struck out. A satisfactory sense may be got by writing érdrrepa 8 
ereorn. 

The dpyavov which Hermes devises and constructs is the astral 
system, which is the instrument by means of which Heimarmene 
operates on human life and on all terrestrial things (see Zxc. XII), 
The name ’Adpdorera’ is here used as a synonym for Eipappévn. 
The working of the stars is regarded as mainly maleficent ; it is by 
their action that men’s hopes are thwarted. 

This section is incompatible with the preceding narrative of the 
Kore Kosmu. Jf God made the stars (§ ((11))) before he made 
the souls, and ‘arranged the Zodiac and bestowed on it zavroupyovs 
duvdpes’ (§ ((20))) before the souls were incarnated, the épyavoy was 
already in existence at the time spoken of in §§ 43-48, and it could 
not have been left to Hermes to construct it. 

((€xouoa (éxov MSS.) thy (tOv) dtrotehounevwy mAéw.)) dzotedov- 
pevov must be taken as equivalent to droreAeopdrwy, which may 
perhaps be the true reading. The results produced by the influences 
of the stars were called droreAécpara. The astral ‘engine’ produces 
droteAéopara, and Adrasteia ‘makes these avoreAécpara firm’, ie 
fixes them so that they cannot be altered. 

§ 49. [kat ématvou brép tay yevouévwv adtds Etuxev (Eruxov MSS.)}. 
Does this mean that Hermes was praised by God (cf. § 30, 
érexaerdunv Tov povapxov Oewpjoai’ 6 dé Kat etde Kat éxdpy), or that 
God was praised by his creatures (cf. § 27, axpu Tote TA HON yeyovora 
péever aveykwpiacra;)? In either case, the words are out of place 
here. 

§ 53. [kat rhy drypiay wh pépovoa]. This is hardly relevant, It is 
not clear what the fact that the incarnated souls found their degrada- 
tion unendurable has to do with their fighting among themselves, 


1 Cf. Ammianus Marcellinus 14. 11. 25: ‘Haec .. . aliquoties. operatur 
Adrastia, . . . quam vocabulo duplici etiam Nemesin adpellamus: .. . quam theologi 
veteres fingentes Iustitiae filiam ex abdita quadam aeternitate tradunt omnia 
despectare terrena, Haec ut regina causarum et arbitra rerum ac disceptatrix 
urnam sortium temperat.... Eademque necessitatis insolubili retinaculo mortali- 
tatis vinciens fastus tumentes incassum ... opprimit.” /d. 22. 3.12: ‘humanorum 
spectatrix Adrastia.’ 
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which is the topic of this section ; and it certainly can have nothing 
to do with the misplaced fragment which follows in the MSS. (rots 
év otpavd Bevis épiAovetKovv K.T.A.). 

kal (ot kpeiaaoves), Tois Nerropevots avOpdmrors dpydvors Xpwpevor (-vaw 
MSS.), érofouv adtots éautots émitiBeo8ar. Men in the mass do not 
themselves desire war, but are driven into it. Kings quarrel, and 
make their subjects do the fighting. 

kat [katd tv tepdy] todro pev Lavras (AvSparddiLov), todro S€ Kal 
vekpoUs €ppittov (a0démrous) [kata TOv G8tTwv!, Kari tov lepdv is a 
doublet of xara rév advrwv. But at this stage there can have been 
no fepd and no ddvra ; for men were aGeor (§§ 56 and 6r) until worship 
of the gods was introduced by Osiris and Isis (§ 65). 

§ 55. ((odx édar. .. 7d A>Oaptov’)) ((u(vyatvopat yap... dvaykdLopar 
mkew.)) In the MSS., these two statements stand (in inverse order) 
at the end of the speech (§ 56 fi.). But the speaker ought to state 
his grievance first, and then go on to ask that it may be remedied 
(dvdxezov dy ceavtov x.t.\.. § 56). When this error has been 
corrected, the speech ends suitably, with the words Wa... etwdes 
aTpovs am eaxdpas TpoTéemw col. 

Tapaxapdacovtes 00 Kabykdytws 73 dp9aptov. ‘This is a metaphor 
from coining. Fire is the metal; the use men make of fire is the 
stamp impressed on the metal. 

§ 56. kal rod Biou 1d dypiov AGaov, [/eipyvy xdptoo k.t.d.]|—(k. 1. B. 
tT. Gd. punoov eipyvn xdpioo «.t.A. MSS.) pvety requires a personal 
object, and rod Biov 76 aypwov is not a person. Moreover, pyoov 
eipyvn is an impossible phrase ; and even piyoov cipyyyv, though it 
might be somewhat better, (cf. ra epwrixa punOjvar, Pl. Symp. 2009 &,) 
could hardly be accepted. Atoov (or xatadvoov) gives the sense 
wanted. 

[émagious duaptypdtwv probods dv drrohdBwouly of dpaptdvtes), pudd- 
fovrat ot Aoirol 7d A8ixetv.) This is presumably a marginal paraphrase 
of doBeicbwoav . . . ayaptyoe, which expresses the same thought 
more concisely. oi dyaprévres, or something of the sort, must be 
inserted, to give a meaning to of Nourol. 

[PoBynOycovtat Spkous, Kal odSé eis Er dvdorcy ppovycet.] poBnGr)- 
govrac has probably been written by error for doBeicOwoav. If so, 
the sentence is of the same form as the preceding GoBelcOwoar . . 
exdikiav, Kal ovdels dwaptrnoe. It has most likely been added by a 
later hand. 

(elphyry Xaptodpevos (eipiyyy’ xdptoo vopous MSS.) 7 Blo [xdpioa 
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vuxtl xpyopous| mAjpwcoy Kahdv éAmiSwv mévta)). In the MSS., the 
petitions are arranged thus: (1) confer benefits on men; (2) let 
them be threatened with punishment ; (3) let them give thanks for 
the benefits they have received, But that is evidently wrong. The 
order ought to be (2), (1), (3); i-e. the mention of benefits to be 
conferred on men (cipyvyv . .. tdvra) ought to precede immediately 
the mention of thanksgiving. 

‘Give oracles to night’ is meaningless. If the writer had meant 
to say ‘give oracles dy night’, he would have written vu«rds, not 
vukti ; but oracles are given by day as well as by night, and there is 
no reason to speak of night at all in connexion with them. 

The sense might be improved by striking out éAr/dwv, which is 
hardly consistent with evepyernOévres in the following clause. Men 
give thanks for benefits already received, not for hopes of benefits to 
come. 

[rapa AorBats] rapa Ouciars Sanpetodv éyw (Gmnperyaw MSS.) 76 wip. 
Fire renders service at sacrifices, but not at libations. 

§ 58. Mdrep [| | adroydve (adtéyeve MSS.). God is airoyévyros, 
i.e. ayévvytos. See note on ex se nata in Ascl. Lat. Il. 14b. 

Kal THS Sia oe Tdvta yevvdons Tointa Pdcews. All organisms on 
earth are generated by dvois; and divois has been made by God. 
(Cf. § ro.) On the relation between God and ¢vous, see Corp. III. 
Nature generates things ‘on account of’ God (8.4 oé),—1. e. to please 
God, or in obedience to his will; cf. AscZ. Zat. 1. 3c: ‘natura... 
prvoducit cuncta dei visibus placitura.’ But da o€ is perhaps super- 
fluous here. 

[4] ((det)) yap drodovoucr motapol Kal Oddagaa tods povevoavras | 4 | 
(kat) Séxovtar tols goveuOévras. ‘Either... or’ is wrong. The 
waters are polluted in two different ways; they doth wash off the 
blood with which the hands of the slayers are defiled, avd receive 
the corpses of the slain that are flung into them. 

§ 59. ‘rdgopat tis dad tay Adywv', This is probably a corruption 
of something corresponding to zpérov yap <ixe Tv Tod Néyew efovalay 
in § 55, and ééjs... Tiv Tod Adyew eixev eLovotay in § 58. 

e dy [adgjoews kal perdioews| dpxiyy exer Ta mdvta, eis & Kal mdr 
katadyyovTa dvaykaiws dperddpevoy téAos Exel. Ta wavTa means all 
terrestrial organisms, 

Things do not get pewcews dpyyv (‘the beginning of their diminu- 
tion’) out of the elements. It might perhaps be said that they get 
out of the elements adgjoews apyyv (‘the beginning of their growth’) ; 
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but even this would be somewhat obscure, and it seems best to cut 
out aveyoews as well as kat [LELOT EWS» 

karadifyovra réAos xe is tautologous ; and the two clauses (é€ ov 
«td. and eis & «.7.4.) would match better if dvayxatws (or dvdyxy ?) 
éhedpevov were struck out. The meaning might be more clearly 
and compactly expressed by writing é& dv cvvrWéneva apyny exer TH 
rdvra, eis & Kat wad dvadvdpeva TEAOS EXEL. 

[@\éytoros, & moAutipnte, kat aBeos| [am cvOpdmwy én ene Xopds 
|| From this point onward, Earth’s speech, as given in the 
MSS., is in great confusion. In my attempt to reconstruct it, I have 
assumed that it falls into three distinct parts. In the first part 
(Baoiied . .. bépw rdvta kat | | 8éxyonar) Earth describes the functions 
of the elements, and distinguishes her own function from those 
of the others; in the second part (driodpar de dy . . - Twopdrov 
yvdAors) she states her grievance ; in the third part (évrevOev, Kupue . « « 
iepiy droppovav) she petitions for redress. 


x 
ETTEOTL, 


The words éAéyotos . . . dr’ dvOpérwv én’ ene xopds Exeore (eréory 
Meineke) apparently refer to the misdeeds of men from which 
Earth suffers. Ifso, they are out of place in the first part of the 
speech, and ought to stand in the second part. But they could not 
be put there without alteration. ‘A band is upon me (or has 
risen up against me) from men’ is meaningless. Heeren and 
Wachsmuth strike out dw; but that is not an adequate remedy, 
for the human race as a whole could not be called dv@parwv yxopos. 
There can be little doubt that yopds is a misreading ; perhaps it has 
been substituted for some such word as OdpuBos. Moreover, éddy.or 0s, 
‘unreasoning’, is hardly appropriate ; and d@eos unduly anticipates 
the contents of § 61, It seems best then to cut out dAdywros... 
kat Geos, and to place dx dvOporwv. . . exéaTn immediately before 
TdvTa yap... Tapavoportar, § Go. 

((oTorxelwv tiptwrépay tov aANwv Thy yh émoincas (thy yay 
}eTeTrotnoav MSS.))). Something must have been lost before airi 
yp x.7.4.; and these words serve very well to fill the gap. They 
deal with the same topic as the preceding clauses, in which the 
elements are spoken of ; and if we put them here, riywrépav 
eroinoas leads on to érysodpar dé 787. 

per- may have arisen out of éué; but éue beside tiv yAv would be 
superfluous, 


28 * 


$60. mdvta ydp, 8 poBnOdaw od Zxovtes, Tapavopodcr. The words 
6 poBnGacw oix exovres hint at Earth’s most pressing reason for 
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desiring to have gods sent down to her (cf. § 56, ofeicOwcav 
avOpwro. thy dd Oedv éxdixiav, Kal obdels Amaprijoe). But we 
should have expected this reason to be more plainly and directly 
stated ; and we should also have expected the statement of it to 
occur at a different place. It ought rather to come at the end 
of the second part of the speech (§ 60 fiz.), and make connexion 
between that and the third part (évretOev «.7.A., § 61 init.). Besides, 
the order of the words in this sentence is not satisfactory ; révra 
yip is awkwardly separated from zapavopoto. by the intervening 
&... €xovres. It may be suspected therefore that 8 doBybdcw 
ov €xovres has been shifted, and originally formed part of a sentence, 
now lost, which stood between § 60 and § 61. 

Tdon Tovnpa TExvy (Poveudspevor) Kataminrover, 7. 7. TéExvy Tequires 
some participle; and if the missing word is govevdpevor, this may 
have given rise to [ra hovevOévra| above. 

kataBpéxopar S€ maca Srapberponevwr (-pévy MSS.) cwopdtov 
xvdois. As to this complaint of Earth, and the similar complaints 
of the other elements, compare Asc/. Lat. III. 24b: ‘tunc terra 
ista sanctissima . .. sepulcrorum erit mortuorumque plenissima : 
. . » undaeque divinae (of the Nile) non solum polluentur sanguine, 
sed totae (cor)rumpentur. In Asc, Lat. III, Hermes says that 
such things will take place when men cease to worship the gods; in 
Kore Kosmu, we are told that such things did take place until men 
began to worship the gods. 

Compare also the letter written in or about A. b. 262 by Dionysius, 
bishop of Alexandria, Euseb. A. £7. 21: dei d€ aipari Kai dovors 
Kal KaTaToOVTITpols KaTELoL pepiacpevos (6 moTapos), KA. The 
writer of Asc. Zaft. III had probably witnessed the calamities of 
which Dionysius speaks (see Introduction to Ascl, Zat.); and it is 
possible that the writer of Aove Kosmu also had lived in Alexandria 
during those same events, and had seen there such horrors as he 
describes. 

§ 61, oF yap cé xwpety Grouévw. Cf. Corp. Il, 14: copa yap 
€ott Kal Wuxi) TOTOV OvK EXOVTA XYwpHnoaL dvvdpevov TO ayabor. 

[Mévn yap adxety tov dd cod mpémer TA mévTa Tapexovon]. This 
is obscure. If it was intended to follow crowyetwv tyswrepay tov 
dAXwv Tiv yiv éroinoac, the meaning might perhaps be expressed 
by writing povy yap aixety TOv brd God TEToNpévov TperE TH TACL 
tpopiy mapexovoy: ‘Earth alone of all things made by thee has 
a right to boast, because it is she that supplies sustenance to all.’ 
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If on the other hand it was intended to follow xapwa 7H yp + + - 
cavtod Twa lepav dméppovay, it may be a corruption of something 
like povy yap drodavery tay do cod mpoBrnbévrwv (i. e. to enjoy the 
presence of gods emitted from thee) mpére: tH K.7.A. But in either 
case, it is not needed. 

§ 62. dros Eotar Tay MpatTopevav emdmTys. This is inconsistent 
with § 39, where the supreme God says ey yap [kat ovres Erepos| 
érértys avros | | éropar; but the inconsistency is one that might 
easily escape the notice of the writer. 

Ldvrwv pev KpiThs apeOddeutos, pprxtds B(é) { | Tv bd yy TUpavvos. 
This is Osiris, who was known to the Egyptians as ‘king of the 
dead’, but was also thought to watch over the living. 

kpirijs dweOddevros, ‘a judge that cannot be turned aside from his 
course’, This might mean either one that cannot be turned aside 
by enfreaty from the course he has decided on, i.e. ‘inexorable’ ; 
or one that cannot be turned aside by deception or cunning devices 
from deciding rightly (no culprit can ‘ pull his leg’). The instances 
of pedodevw and pefodeca given in Liddell and Scott tell in favour of 
the latter meaning. 

Who are of io yjv? We have been told that after death the 
souls of good men return to their home above, and the souls of 
bad men are reincarnated in the bodies of animals. If then the 
writer assumed the existence of a subterranean Hades, he must 
have thought of it as a prison in which wicked souls are confined 
in the interval between death and reincarnation. But more 
probably he took over the phrase rév iad yjv tipavvos from popular 
descriptions of Osiris, and made no attempt to reconcile it with his 
own theories. 

§ 64. Napatrodpar | || [| |] os amopas Kataréyew dpxyv, & 
peyahoaGeves “Ape ((od ydp Oepirdv)) [ | Oedy ((yéveow toropeiv)), 
There is evidently some dislocation; and this rearrangement of the 
words gives the sense required. 

The sending down of ‘an efflux of God’ to earth means the 
incarnation of the deities Osiris and Isis in human bodies. The 
question asked by Horus is therefore equivalent to the question 
‘How did that incarnation take place?’ or ‘By what process was 
the birth of the deities Osiris and Isis in the form of human beings 
on earth brought to pass?’ As Horus is son of Osiris and Isis,— 
and presumably a son born to them during their residence on”earth, 
——to answer that question would be to explain ‘the source of the 
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begetting of Horus’ (cfs cropas dpyjv). But such things are holy 
secrets, and must not be revealed to the readers of this “de//us ; 
the writer therefore makes Isis refuse to reveal them. He probably 
had in mind a fepds Adyos which had been told to him, but which 
he was forbidden to repeat to others. It may have resembled the 
myth reported by Plutarch, Zs. e¢ Os. 12, which describes the birth 
of the gods Osiris, Arueris (i. e. Har-wer, ‘the elder Horus’), Typhon 
(Set), Isis, and Nephthys, and contains things at which the profanwm 
vulgus would be apt to scoff. 

[Os pymore Votepov eis cvOpdmous aOavdtwy (8)EMOy yeveors|. The 
grammatical connexion of these words with the context is faulty ; 
ws pymote . . . d€AOy can hardly be made to depend either on oi 
yap Gepirdv Or ON traparrodua. Moreover, yéveors stands too close 
to yéveow ioropev. It therefore seems best to assume that this 
clause has been added by a reader. It is an attempt to answer 
the question why Isis should be unwilling to reveal the truth to her 
son. But it does not answer that question satisfactorily. 

Since Osiris and Isis were gods, their son Horus also must have 
been a god (though perhaps, at the time spoken of, a god incarnate) ; 
and a god might surely be permitted to know the facts, and might 
be trusted not to reveal to men what ought to be kept hidden from 
them. The true explanation is rather that the writer was thinking 
of his own obligation not to reveal {the secret to his readers, and did 
not stop to ask himself whether Isis had any good reason for not 
revealing it to Horus. 

6 tav cunmdvTwy [KoopowonTis Kal] Texvirns. Kocporounris could 
not stand with cuuravrwy. It is an alternative, not for rexvirgs 
alone, but for rév cupmrdvrwy texvirys. It may be a misreading 
for kéojov rowntys ; but neither the one nor the other can have been 
written by the author. 

kal thy peylotny Oedy “low. Both in this phrase, and in the 
reiterated otro. of §§ 65-68, Isis somewhat strangely speaks of 
herself in the third person. This might be accounted for by 
assuming that the writer of Zxc. XXIII took over the contents of 
the passage beginning at 6 pdvapyos Gcds in § 64, down to the end 
of § 68, from some document in which the teaching was not put 
into the mouth of Isis. In § 69, the first person is again employed 
("Oowpis re Kayo, . . . arnrovpeba). 

§ 65. ofto1, (rod) Belov (Biou MSS.) tov Biov wAypsoavtes (hy 
pwoay MSS.), [obror] 7d ris AddnAohorias emauoay dyptov. The 
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Elements had prayed God to put an end to the mutual slaughter of 
mankind by sending gods down to earth ; and we are now told how 
God did what the Elements had asked him to do. Osiris and 
Isis, sent down by God (i. e. incarnated on earth, and reigning as 
king and queen of Egypt), introduced religion among men (who 
had till then been decor), and thereby put a stop to dAAndodovia. 

Thus the climax to which the narrative of Z£xc. XXIII 
leads up, and with which it concludes, is the institution of 
religion; and the chief lesson which the story is intended to 
teach is that religion is indispensable for the welfare of human 
society. 

What follows in $§ 65-68 ought to be merely an amplification 
of the statement ofra . .. ézavoay dypiov. But the text of 
these sections has been corrupted by the insertion of irrelevant matter. 

With this list of boons conferred on men by Osiris and Isis may 
be compared an inscription found in the island of Ios (C. Z G. xii. 
v.14; Kaibel, Zpigrammata Gr. ex lapid. conl. p. xxi) in which Isis 
says (é)y ro dikatov ioyupoy ero(in)oa. eyo (y)v(v)atka Kat dvdpa 
auviyyaya" eyo yovai(xt) dexa(pn)vov Bpédos Veveakal.’ ey brd réxvwv 
yovets iiootopyeiabar evopobérnaa’ eyo Tots aarto(pyws y)ovedor 
draxeevo(i)s reyswplav éereOnxa, eyo peta tov adeApod ’Ocet(p)e(os) 
tas avOpwropayias exavoa’ eyo Tu(por)s avOpwros avedeéa. eyo 
aydApata (ior)av @d(aé)a ey repevy Ocdv e(i)dSpvodpynv. (eyo 
rupa(vv)w(v) apxas Karéhuoa’ eyo orépyer Oat (y)ur(aik)a(s) i avd(po)v 
qvaveaca, (yd T)d dikavov eicxupdtepov xpvaod Kai dpyuplov erroi(no)a* 
eyo TO GAnbes Kadov evopobérnoa v(o)u(iler)Ga(c). eyo cvvypadis 
‘E(ppod?).... Compare also a hymn to Isis (C. Z. G. xii. v. 739, 
Kaibel 1028, Abel Orfhica p. 295 ff.) which was probably composed 
in the fourth century A.p., and was found inscribed on stone in 
Andros. Lines 26-47 of the Andros hymn are a versified paraphrase 
of the contents of the Ios inscription. Another document of similar 
character is Oxyrhynchus Pap. (1915) no. 1380, early second century 
A, D.,—an invocation of Isis, probably written by a priest of the 
goddess. Cf. a magic invocation in Pap. mag. Lond. 46. ror sqq.: 


rae: ; ae 
gv et 0 Ocopovvodpis (i.e. Osiris Wen-nofre). ... od duexpwas 7d 
as ‘ ‘\ A 

dikawoy Kai TO ddikov. ov éroinoas OAAv Kal appev. ov Beas oropav 
p ‘ 4 ‘ a 

Kal KapTovs. Gv €olnoas tots avOpurous aAdnAoPirciv Kal (2) 
ahAnAopicrety. 


eveaga inscr.: évéraga Wilamowitz: évecaga Kaibel. Perhaps ovvéraga, 
‘ordained’ or ‘ prescribed’. 
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((obrot [| mpds xdBerov (SpoXoyovoas) (tas mpooxabérous MSS.) tots 
€v odpavd puotnplors teporrortas avéatnoay ev yn-)) The establishment 
of religious worship ought to be placed at the beginning of the list 
of benefits; and the mention of feporoiac ought to be closely 
connected with that of reuévy. I have therefore transposed this 
sentence from § 68 to § 6s. 

The adjective zpooxéOeros does not occur elsewhere. xaeros 
means ‘a plumb-line’, Lat. perpendiculum ; and mpds xdberov some- 
times means ‘perpendicularly’ or ‘vertically’. Plut. Zac. in orbe 
lunae 24. 7, 938A: tod HAlov pds Kéberov adtois ebiorapévor, 
‘vertically overhead’. Aetius, Diels Doxogr. p. 353: Thales said 
ékhetrew Tov ijov THS cEedjvyns adbrov trepyouévyns Kata Kdberor, 
‘perpendicularly beneath’. If pos xdGeroy is to be taken in this 
sense, some participle such as izoxewmévas is needed to go with it. 
But we should expect to be told, not that earthly rites ‘are situated 
perpendicularly beneath’ the mysteries of heaven, but that they 
‘correspond exactly to’ the mysteries of heaven; and it seems best 
to take mpos xdferov as here meaning ‘exactly’ (compare the 
metaphorical use of ad perpendiculum and ad amussim), and to 
assume that the missing participle is éuoAoyovcas or some word of 
similar sense. 

For the thought, cf. Asc/. Zar. III. 24 b: ‘An ignoras . . . quod 
Aegyptus imago sit caeli, aut... translatio aut descensio omnium 
quae gubernantur atque exercentur in caelo ?’ 

[wap “Eppod pabdvtes @s ta kdtw ouptabeiy tots adyw bd tod 
Syptoupyod Serdyy|. The words zap’ ‘Eppot pafdvres occur three 
times in the traditional text of §§ 65-68; but each of these three 
mentions of Hermes was probably inserted by a transcriber. paGovres 
ds Ta Kdtw... dveréyn Was written to explain the following words 
mpos KdOerov...év yj; but the explanation is not needed. As to the 
cuprdbea of Ta kétw with ra dvw, see note on Lxc. XX. 8. 

((oStou)) tepévy (rots) mpoydvots Bevis [[adrot]] kal Ouatas Kabiépwoar. 
The word zpoyédvos seems intended to prevent the reader from 
supposing that Osiris and Isis dedicated temples to shemselves. 
(One of these ‘gods of earlier generations’ might be Kamephis ; 
see § ((32)).) But if the following clause is to be retained, Ovyrois 
appears to be contrasted with 6eois, and this contrast is impaired by 
the addition of an epithet to 6eots; perhaps therefore it might be 
better to bracket rpoydvais. 

As 6vota are included under ieporoat, which (if my transposition 
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of otro: .. . év y# is accepted) have just been spoken of, kal Ovoias is 
superfluous ; and the verb xa6cépwoar, which goes well with Teper, 
does not go so well with @vaias. I am therefore inclined to think 
‘that cat @votas ought to be cut out. 

odrot Kal tpodds Ovytois Kal oxemny exapicayto, As to tpody, cf. 
the epitaph of Isis, Diod. 1. 27. 4, in which she says éyo eiyu 4 mpory 
kaprov avOpurows ebpotoa. Ios inscr.: éyd rv(por)s avOpdzraus avedersa. 
Augustine Civ. deé 8. 27: ‘parentibus suis illa (se. Isis) cum sacri- 
ficaret, invenit hordei segetem, atque inde spicas marito regi (Osiris) 
et eius consiliario Mercurio (Thoth-Hermes) demonstravit ; unde 
eandem et Cererem volunt.’ But in those passages, grain or vegetable 
food alone is spoken of. How did the writer of Lxc. XXIII 
suppose that men had lived during the time of dAAyAogovia? They 
must at least have had some kind of tpody, if not oxéry (clothes and 
houses) also. Moreover, tpody and oxéry are not directly connected 
with religion, which is the main subject of this list of benefits. It 
may therefore be suspected that xal tpopas... €xapioavro is a later 
addition. It is possible that the text originally ran thus: otroe teyevy 
Geots kabiépwoar, kal rpos Kaerov d0Ao0yovcas Tots ev otpave pvaoTnpilos 
ieporrotias avéeornoay ev Y7- 

§ 66. “otro. ta Kputd”, byoty ‘Epis, “. . . éBedioxors xapdgoucw.” 
This section is evidently out of place. In no other part of the list 
of benefits (§§ 65-68) does Isis say that she is repeating words spoken 
by Hermes; and the verbs in § 66 are in the future tense, whereas in 
the rest of the list they are in the aorist. 

As this fragment has no connexion with its present context, obrox 
does not necessarily mean Osiris and Isis. It would be possible to 
put the passage at the end of the speech of Hermes in § 8. If it 
were placed there, oi7o. would mean the men who were destined to 
discover in a later age the books which Hermes had written and 


hidden. 


r 1 


aitol katacxaow!' is probably a corruption of some phrase 
meaning ‘they will keep secret’, The persons spoken of will read 
the books of Hermes, and will divide their contents into two parts. 
One part they will keep to themselves; the other part they will 
inscribe on slabs of stone (exposed in public places) and on 
obelisks, so that all may read it. Cf. § 5 fiz., where it is said that 
Hermes himself did something partly similar to this. . 

§ 67. lotro. mpdror Seigavtes SixacTHptal [[edvopias Ta ovpmavta Kal 


Bixatoodvns émArpwoay.|) Justice and obedience to law may be 
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enforced on men either by fear of punishments inflicted by human 
judges, or by fear of punishments inflicted by the gods. duxaorijpra 
have to do with punishments inflicted by men; ‘the great god 
“Opxos’ has to do with punishments inflicted by the gods. But as 
Osiris and Isis are in §§ 65-68 regarded chiefly, if not solely, as the 
introducers of religion, it is the religious enforcement of eivopila, 
rather than the civic, that ought to be here spoken of, and the 
mention of duxacrypia seems irrelevant. (Cf. § 56: oPelcbwoar 
avOpurrot tiv dd Deby éxdciay, Kal odes Amaprijce. .. . [boSnOjrovrar 
Opkovs, kat ovde els ere avdcvov Ppovijce.]) I have therefore bracketed 
otro... . dicaorypia, and placed etvopias ... érdnpwoav after “Opxov 
eicaryaydvres eis Tov Biov. 

If courts of justice were to be spoken of at all, the mention of 
them would be better placed after the sentence about vopobecia 
in § 68. 

deflas kai mlorews dpxnyérny (apynyérar yevdpevor Kal MSS.) 
Toy péytotov Qedy “Opkoy cicayaydytes (eionydyovto MSS.) eis tév 
Biov. The middle verb etoyyayovro cannot be defended. 

dpkos meant primarily the thing by which a man swears, and 
thence the oath itself. To swear an oath (dpxos in the latter sense) 
is to bind oneself to fulfil an engagement (def xat iors) by 
praying the gods to punish one if one breaks it. The thing sworn 
by (dpxos in the former sense) is some object in which divine force 
is believed to be inherent, and with which the swearer puts himself 
in connexion (sometimes by touching it, sometimes by invoking it 
verbally), in order to ensure that the gods will hear the prayer and 
act accordingly. In primitive times it was assumed that only when 
the gods had been brought into action by such a rite would they 
concern themselves about the fulfilment of a contract, or punish its 
violation. ‘The great god “Opxos’ is a personification of the 
divine force which is put in operation by the swearing of an 
oath; he is therefore rightly described as defas Kai miorews 
dpxnyerns. 

The god “Opxos occurs in Hesiod, Zheog. 231: “Opxov & (sc, "Epis 
réxe), 8s 31 wAciotov erixOoviors avOpdrous | wHpalve, OTE KEV TIS EKdY 
ériopxov éudcon. See also Hes. Of. 219 and 804; Soph. O. C. 1767 ; 
Orac. ap. Herodot. 6. 86. 

(78 0dpipoy tay cwpdtwy émyvdvtes)). In the MSS. this is 
connected with ro... tav mpopytav érexvdcavro in § 68. But 
the fact that bodies decay has nothing to do with the functions 
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of prophets; and the words must have been intended to go with 
what is said about the burial of the dead (rots ravoapévous .. . 
reprré\Xew ediSagav). It may be suspected however that they did 
not occur at all in the original text, but were added in §67 bya 
later hand, and afterwards transposed to § 68. 

rods mavoapévous Tod Liv ds Séov earl wepioréAhe ediBafav (ds 
Séov eotly eSiSatay meptoréd\Xeww MSS.). We were told in § 53 that 
one of the bad things done by men in the time of dAAnAodovia was 
the casting out of corpses without burial. The burial of the dead 
was a religious rite; its introduction is therefore rightly included 
among the boons conferred by Osiris and Isis. epurréAAew, ‘ to 
enwrap’, is used in Greek literature, from Homer downward, to 
describe the process of preparing & corpse for burial ; but the writer 
was probably thinking of the Egyptian practice of swathing mummies 
in linen bands. 

outa. . . . Eyvywoav Os Tod EfwOev ((eis TA Tay dvOpwiTwv wAdopPaTa)) 
(eigedOdvros) mvetpatos piuroatpdpou Tuyxdvovtos || || 'édy botephoy 
wot, dvdxtnow otk €xouoav epydferar Ne[t|roPuplas!, The meaning 
of this passage was probably somewhat as follows: ‘They (who ?— 
hardly Osiris and Isis) discovered the cause of death; they found 
out that the zvetpa (life-breath or vital spirit) tends to quit the 
body and return to the atmosphere, from which it came, and that 
if it quits the body partially, the man falls into a swoon (AuroOupia), 
but if it quits the body wholly, it does not come back, and so the 
man dies.’ I take @iAvrocrpopov to mean ‘apt to return to the 
place whence it came’; and I suppose rod . . . rvevpatos didvro- 
atpopov tvyxavovros to be a genitive absolute. But it is difficult 
to reconstruct the last part of the sentence. One might propose 
something of this sort: édy (uev) torepjyon more (abrod 6 dvOpwros, 
katéxerar) ((Aurobupia)), (eav b& wavtaracw droarepyOy,) dvdkrnow 
otk €xwv (dro6vjorxe). ‘If the man runs short of it (or fails to 
get enough of it), he swoons; but if he is wholly deprived of it, 
he cannot get it back, and dies.’ Compare Zxc. XXVI. 12. 

The insertion of this inopportune explanation of the process of 
death was doubtless suggested by rots zavoapévous rod Chv in the 
preceding sentence. The words Aurobupuia, dvdxryos, and duirv- 
mootpodos occur as medical terms in the Hippocratic writings. 

odor, 7d mepi€xoy ST. Saiudvay emdnpdOy apd ‘Eppod pabdvtes, 
(74 dvdpara (or Tas émkhijoets) adtay (?) ev) kpumtais omAats exdpatar, 
What was it that Osiris and Isis (or possibly some other persons) 
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‘engraved on hidden tablets’? It cannot have been merely a 
statement of the fact that ‘the atmosphere is full? of daemons’ ; 
for that was no secret to be concealed from the profane, but a thing 
well known to every Greek and Egyptian. There must therefore 
be a lacuna before xpurrais orijdais éxdpagav. A good sense may 
be got by inserting ra évéuara atréy. Knowledge of the names by 
which daemons could be invoked was highly valued by the 
practitioners of magic and theurgy; and those who used these 
names in their invocations were sometimes unwilling to let them 
become known to the general public. But the invocation of 
daemons belongs to magic rather than religion, or at any rate has 
little to do with the kind of religion by which men are restrained 
from crime; there is therefore no occasion to speak of it in 
this list of benefits, and it seems best to regard the sentence as an 
interpolation. 

§ 68. obro. [pdvor], tas KpumTads vowobecias tod Oeod [mapa ‘Eppod| 
pabdvres, [texvOv kat EmoTnpav Kal emitnSeupdtwv amdvtey eionyntat| 
Tots dvOpdrous eyevovto [kat] vouobérar. This sentence, as given in the 
MSS., implies that the arts and sciences are based on ‘the secret 
lawgivings of God’. But that cannot be right. The arts and 
sciences might be said to be based on what we call ‘the laws of 
nature’; but to a Greek, ai vouofecia tod Geos would mean, not 
the establishment of the laws of nature, but the laying down of 
the principles of morality; and with this the arts and sciences 
have no connexion. The reading of the MSS. seems to have 
resulted from the intermixture of two distinct statements, viz. obrou, 
Tas KpuTTas vopobecias tod Geod pabdvres, Tots avOpwros eyévovto 
vopobérat, and otro. teyvOv Kal émurtnpov [Kal ériTndevpatov drdvtuv ? | 
clonyntai éyévovro. The latter statement is hardly to the point; 
knowledge of arts and sciences does not prevent mutual slaughter, 
and the men who slaughtered one another before the coming of 
Osiris and Isis must at least have known something of the art of 
war. But the former statement, otro. . . . rots dvOpdras éyévovto 
vowobéra, may have formed part of the original text. The 
distinction between the law of God and human laws was 
familiar to the Greeks, from the time of Sophocles (dv. 449 ff.) 
o ward. 

ro éy &mact té\evov' tav mpodytav etexvdcovto, A mpodrjrqs, in 


1 We should have expected merAnpwra: rather than émAnpw6n. The tense may 
have been altered when the sentence was inserted into the Kore Kosmu, 
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the wider sense of the term, is a man who makes known to other 
men the will of a god, or of the gods. But zpodyrys also meant 
a member of a certain class or order of Egyptian priests ;* and as 
the zpoira: spoken of in this passage have to do with healing the 
sick as well as with philosophy, it seems clear that the word here 
means Egyptian priests, or a certain class of them. The writer 
may possibly have been himself an Egyptian priest of this class ; if 
so, he might think fit to conclude his list of the benefits which Osiris 
and Isis had conferred on mankind by saying that his own order or 
profession had been instituted by them. 

The genitive rv zpopyrdv must have been dependent on some 
word (e.g. @vos or yévos) which could serve as subject to rpédy 
and odfy below; and the meaningless év draou rédevwov may be a 
corruption of a phrase by which the missing substantive was 
qualified. Sense might be made by writing 76 év draow wéAmoy 
(é6vos) (or ré\eciw Eurretpov) TOV mpopyTov.? 

[ds prywore 6 pédNwy Oeois mpoodyew  XeElpas mpopytys dyvor Tt 
tov (8e)évtwv|. This clause appears to have been written as an 
alternative for the following iva ... tpépy «.r.X. It evidently 
refers to those Egyptian priests whose duty it was to enter the 
innermost sanctuary of the temple in which they served, and perform 
there certain prescribed ceremonies (ra déovra), especially that of 
clothing the image, which would necessitate ‘laying hands on the 
god’. (See Otto, of. ci/. 1, pp. 83-86.) The priests to whom this 
duty was assigned are described in the Canopus and Rosetta 
inscriptions as of eis 1d dédvtov ciomopevdpevor mpds TOV oro POV 
tov Oedv. They were called orodwwrai (Plut. Zs. e¢ Os. 39), iepo- 
atddoe (2b. 3), Or tepooroAcra’ (Porphyr. De abst. 4. 8), and were 
commonly distinguished from the zpodjra:; but the writer of 
this clause apparently included them under the term zpodzrns. 

iva pidogodia pév [kat payeial (rhv) puxhy tpépy (sc. 7d Tav 
Tpopytay €Ovos?). It might be said of the Egyptian priests called 
mpopyra, that it was their business to study and teach ‘philosophy’, 


See Otto, Priester und Tempel in hellen. Aegypten, I, pp. 75-83. Otto says 
that mpopjra: ‘ held the most eminent position in the Egyptian priesthood, with the 
exception of that of the presidents of temples’; and that the title borne by priests 
of this order (i.e, the Egyptian title for which mpophrns is the Greek equivalent) 
was /i-ntr, ‘servant of the god’, : 

* It has occurred to me that 7d év dmagi 7éAetoy may possibly have arisen out of 
some phrase equivalent to 7ijv reAerqy, ‘the initiatory rite’ by which the priests 
called mpopirat were consecrated. That rite might be said to have been ‘ devised’ 
by Osiris and Isis; but #4 7eAe7# would not bea suitable subject for rpépp and own. 
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which, to the Hermetists, was indistinguishable from theology. 
Cf. Diog. Laert. prooem, 1: Alyirriot pev yap NeidAov (pact) yevér bar 
maida “Hpouorov (Ptah), dv dpga pitocodias, WS TOUS TpoeaTaTas tepéas 
civau Kal mpopyras. Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. 15. 71: pirocopia . .. 
Tada pev Hace Tapa BapBdpos . . .° mpoeorncay 8 abrijs Aiyurtiov 
te ot mpopyra, K7.A, Lb, 6. 4. 37: (6 rpodrrys) Ta tepatixd Kadov- 
peva d€ka Bibra exuavOdver' mepiexer O€ (radta) Tepi TE Vopwv Kal 
GeGv Kai THs OAns Tatdelas TOV iepéwv. Porphyr. De abst. 4. 8: 7d pev 
kat dAjGeav pocopoty ev te Tois rpopyrais jv Kal tepooro\ucrais Kal 
lepoypapparetowv, ere O€ Wpoddyors. 

osly & [[ || tatpuxy (73) cGpa ((dtav te meécxy)), Clem. Alex., 
Strom. 6. 4. 37, includes medicine among the subjects studied by 
Egyptian priests, but says that it was studied, not by the zpopjrai, but 
by the racroddpo. (who were priests of lower rank) ; ras ev As” (“Eppot 
BiBrovs), Thy macav AiyuTtiwv wepicxovous pirocodpiav, of rpoeipypevor 
(sc. 6 wdds, 6 Gpookdmos, 6 tepoypappare’s, 6 orodior)s, and 6 
mpopyrys) expavOdvovor, Tas O€ Auras eE of wactoddpol, iarpiKas 
ovoas, Tepi TE THS TOD THmaTOS KaTATKEUNS, Kal Tepl VoTwV, Kal rept 
opyavev, Kal (rept) hapyaxwv, Kal wept dpOadp(i)dv, Kal TO TeAevTAlov 
mepi tov yuvax(e)iwv. See Zosimus i. 20 (Zestim.) concerning a 
priest called in to heal a broken bone. ‘To heal the sick was the 
chief function of the Egyptian god Imhotep-Asclepius (see Ascd, Laz. 
III. 37); and priests must have been employed in medical work 
at his temples, and at those of other gods who were believed to 
heal diseases. his priestly art of medicine doubtless consisted 
chiefly in the administration of remedies prescribed by oracles or 
suggested by dreams, and the casting out of daemons; but in later 
times, and under Greek influence, some of the Egyptian priests may 
perhaps have adopted more scientific methods in their treatment 
of the sick. 

§ 69. ((dmyrovpea Aowmdy)) (...). Having done all that they had 
been sent down from heaven to do, Osiris and Isis asked the 
supreme God to permit them to quit the earthly bodies in which 
they were incarnated, and return to their home above. During 
their residence on earth they must have lived as human beings, and 
reigned as king and queen of Egypt; they differed from the men 
and women among whom they lived in this respect only, that they 
were incarnate 6co/, whereas men and women in general are incarnate 
Woyal, 


GAN’ obK Fy avehOety mplv (Guvw) emKkad€oacbar tov pdvapxer, It is 
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necessary to insert tuvm here, in order to give a meaning to the 
words Kajol ydpurae Tiyv Tod pvov éréyvwow in the following section. 

adrot re edmapddextor (-Sextov MSS.) [edruxjowper] (romodpeba) thy 
avéBaow. Either etrapddextoe or edtvyjocwpev is redundant. The 
reading of the MSS. appears to be a mixture of the two alternatives 
aitol Te ebrapddertor Toowpeba TH dvaBacw and atroi re ebTUXHTwpEV 
THY avaBacw. 

[xaiper yap Upvois 6 Oeds.] This is superfluous, and makes the 
speech of Isis end feebly. It was probably added by a reader. Cf. 
Ascl. Lat. 1. 9: ‘hominum enim admirationibus, adorationibus, 
laudibus, obsequiis caelum caelestesque delectantur,’ &c. 

§ 70. Kdpol xdpicat Thy tod Guvou émiyvwow. Cf. Corp. XIII. 15, 
where Tat asks Hermes to repeat to him the hymn sung by the 
Powers. 

Npdcexe, mat. In the Avre Kosmu, the hymn must have followed. 
But it was either omitted by Stobaeus, or lost at some stage in the 
transmission of his text to us. 

The 4be/lus probably ended either with the hymn itself, or with a 
short passage which followed it, and in which the return of Osiris 
and Isis to heaven was described. 


EXCERPT XXIV 


The superscription ‘Ev rai7d, if strictly interpreted, would mean 
that Zwe. XXIV is a part of the same book from which Stobaeus got 
Exc. XXIII,—i.e. that this piece also is an extract from ‘the 
holy book of Hermes Trismegistus which is entitled Aore Aosmu’. 
But Stobaeus may have meant by his superscription merely that he 
took Zac. XXIV from the same volume of ‘ Discourses of Isis to 
Horus’ from which he took “ac. XXIII. It is also possible that 
the title Aore Kosmu, though originally belonging to one /ibed/us 
alone of the /szs to Horus collection, had, by the time of Stobaeus, 
come to be applied to the collection as a whole (just as the heading 
Poimandres, which properly belonged only to Corf. I, came to be 
used in recent times as the title of the whole Corpus). The super- 
scription of Zxc. XXIV cannot therefore be considered to prove 
that this Excerpt was a part of the same /ided/us as Exc. XXIII (or 
the narrative which forms the bulk of Zxc. XXIII); and the question 
whether it was so or not must be decided on other grounds. Both 
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the difference of form and certain differences in doctrine (see 
especially the description of the four regions in Zxc, XXIV. 1) make 
it probable that it was not so. 

£ixc. XXIV consists of answers given by Isis to a series of 
questions asked by Horus. All the six questions asked are questions 
about human souls, The /e//ws from which the Excerpt was taken 
may have included questions and answers on other subjects also ; if 
it did, only that part of it which dealt with the soul would be suitable 
for insertion in the chapter (headed Mepi yvyjs) in which Stobaeus 
has placed it, in his Athologiwm, and he would necessarily reject the 
rest. 

The first four of the questions are expressed in the same form 
(Ids yéyvovra «.7.A.) ; the fifth is a sequel to the fourth, being a 
further question on the same subject of ovveous; and the sixth, 
though the word ovvecis does not occur in it, is also concerned with 
human intelligence. It seems therefore that the document from 
which the extract was taken was at least so far continuous, that 
questions and answers on connected topics were grouped together. 
But a string of gwaestiones such as this would admit of and invite 
additions ; and we can have no certainty that the several paragraphs 
were all written by the same person. 

In any case, Zac. XXIV probably originated in the same group of 
Isis-worshippers as Lwc, XXIII. 

The writer of §§ 11-16 (if we assume the two answers contained in 
those sections to have been written by one man) must have been not 
only an inhabitant of Egypt, but an Egyptian by race. He had 
learnt to write Greek with ease in the literary style of his time, but 
shows ignorance of things which he would have known if his 
schooling in Greek science and philosophy had been more than 
rudimentary. In other paragraphs, we find the Platonic doctrine of 
unembodied souls assumed, and, as in Zxc. XXIII, there are traces 
(e.g. in § 3 and § 7) of the special modification of that doctrine 
which was taught by Posidonius. 

§ 1. ev tr O€dets Erepov ewepwta. ‘These words show that, in the 
‘ibelius from which this piece was extracted by Stobaeus, at least one 
question and answer had preceded. 

mds yiyvovtat Baowdtkat puxat. ‘This probably means ‘ how kingly 
souls come into being’, the souls of kings being assumed to be 
different in quality from those of other men. But it would be 
grammatically possible to translate ‘how souls become kingly’ ; and the 
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person who inserted ai before Wuxai in § 10 inz#. took the adjective 
avverat as a predicate. 

[émel yap] tomo técoapés ciow ... kal dvw pev . . . Oeol KaTorkodow. 
The construction of this passage has been confused by some slight 
alteration of the text. Meineke hesitates between (1) putting 
a comma after yj and bracketing xa before dvw, and (2) putting 
a full stop after yj and writing ciol yap too téocapes in place of eet 
yap torot Técoapés etow. . Wachsmuth adopts the first of Meineke’s 
two proposals. I have made sense in another way, by putting a full 
stop after y7 and bracketing ézrei yap. 

rémo Técoapés elow ev TH TavTt, oltives drrapaBdrw vouw Kal (Bac- 
Atkq) Tpootacia Sromimrovaty, The thing which the writer is seeking 
to show is that the function of the human king on earth is analogous to 
that of God, who is king of the gods in heaven; to that of the Sun, 
who is king of the stars in the aether ; and to that of the Moon, who 
is queen of the unembodied souls in the air. The zpooracia spoken 
of in this preliminary statement must therefore be Azngly rule ; and 
the connexion of thought is more clearly brought out if we insert 
Baowxy before rpooracia. 

arapaBdrw vouw seems irrelevant; and as the laws enacted by 
earthly kings are often transgressed, it can hardly be said that they 
are drapdBaro. It may therefore be suspected that drapaBarw vouw 
xai has been added by a later hand. 

6 Te odpavds ... Kai 4 [tepwrdty| yf. There is no reason why yf 
alone of the four substantives should have an epithet; and earth 
could not be thought more holy than heaven. The addition of 
iepwrdty may have been suggested by rijs tepwrarns yudv ywpas in 
§ rr and 7... tepwrarn ywpa in § 13 (the land of Egypt as opposed 
to other lands). 

év odpavd Qeol Katotkodow, ... ev 8€ TH aibepr dotépes. The writer 
of this paragraph agrees with the author of Zac. XXIII in dividing 
the space between heaven and earth into two regions, the higher of 
which is called ai6ijp, and the lower, djp. (See note on Exc, XXIII. 
17.) But he differs from him, and from the Hermetists in 
general, as well as from most other Pagan writers of his time, 
in distinguishing the stars from the gods, and in saying that 
the stars are situated, not in heaven, but in a region below heaven. 
The prevailing opinion was that the stars were gods, and, if not the 
only gods, were at least a very important class of gods. Platonists 
might speak of an order of vonrot Geof whose abode was above the 
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stars, but placed the star-gods in heaven; and in locating the stars 
not in heaven, but below it, this writer implies a cosmology differing 
widely from that of any of the recognized Greek schools of thought. 

The peculiarity in his arrangement of the several regions and their 
inhabitants may possibly have resulted from a confusion between 
two different uses of the word ai6jp. A Greek might say that the 
Stars were év 7G aifép, using aifyp as a synonym for odpavds (see for 
instance Zxc, VI. 12: & odpaved pepdmevor dorépes .. . pépovrar ev 
TO aif€pr aiwpovmevor) ; another Greek might say that aifyp was below 
ovpavds, meaning by aidyp the higher part of the atmosphere, cf. the 
Epinomis ; and half-educated Egyptians, putting these two statements 
together, might infer from them that the stars are not in heaven, 
but in a region below heaven. 

Of what nature are the ‘ gods’ who dwell in heaven? As the stars 
are not in heaven, the gods spoken of cannot be star-gods, We are 
told that their king is the supreme God (6 rév ddwv Syjuovpyds). They 
seem to correspond in some respects to the vonrot coé of the Platonists ; 
but it is unlikely that this writer had any clear conception of voyrd. 
Perhaps he was thinking of the gods of popular Egyptian worship,— 
Isis, Osiris, &c.,—and assumed that these gods lived in a place 
called otpavdés which was situated above the stars.’ 

€v 8é TO dépu Wuxat (Se pdvar]. Meineke alters d¢ povar into darudveae. 
If we accept his conjecture, we must take Yvuyal daudviar to mean 
souls in the condition of daemons, i. e. unembodied souls. (Cf. Exc. 
XXIII. 19 as emended: rats dn mpoxowdoas Wuyais, ... Tals... 
tepots Satuoon petakekAnpevais.) But as the corresponding substantives 
Oeoi, dorépes, and dvOpwrou have no epithets, the sentence reads better 
if Yvxa/ also stands without an epithet ; and it is more probable that 
dé povar has arisen out of da/uoves written as a substitute or alterna- 
tive for Yvyai. 

dv dpxer oedyvn. The air then extends from the earth up to 
a limit immediately above the moon; and the ae¢fer, in which are 
situated the sun and the stars, begins immediately above the moon, 
and extends thence up to the lower limit of heaven. 

The view that the moon has more in common with the earth than 


1 T have assumed that dorépes means ‘stars’. But the word was sometimes used 
to mean ‘planets’, and not stars in general. It is therefore possible that the writer 
located the gods and the fixed stars in heaven, and the planets alone in a region 
called ‘aether’ which is below heaven. But if so, he would still be contradicting 
the commonly received opinion that the planets are gods, and are situated in 
heaven. 
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with the other heavenly bodies, and is included in the terrestrial 
atmosphere, is maintained (by a Platonist, in opposition to the Stoics,) 
in Plut. De facie in orbe Junae ; and the notion that the moon presides 
over disembodied souls, or at least has much to do with them, is to 
be found in that dialogue, and in some of Plutarch’s other writings. 

emi 8€ Tis yis (KaToLKodaL) avOpwmot [kal Ta Aouad Loa], dv dpxer do... 
Bactdevs. There would be no point in saying that the reigning king 
or emperor governs the cows and sheep. It is therefore most likely 
that cal tu Aowra Sa was added by some one who disregarded the 
following words év dpyer 6 Bacrre’s, and thought fit to supplement 
the statement ‘upon earth dwell men’ by mentioning the beasts 
also. 

dv &pxer 6 (det) ([katd Karpov] yerdpevos Baorheds’ yervdor yap ((Kard 
katpdv)), & téxvov, [Baordets] (avOpwrroy) ot Deol emdgvov (é€magious MSS.) 
Tis €myelou ayepovias (yorys MSS.). xara xaipov, at the right time’, 
does not go well with yevdjevos Bacve’s. A better sense is got by 
writing de/ (‘at any given time’) here, and transposing xard kaipdv into 
the following clause. The rulers of the three higher regions hold office 
permanently ; but men on earth are governed by a saccesston of kings ; 
and in order that they may never be left without a king, the gods 
supply a man fit for the post ‘at the right time’, i.e, cause him to 
be born at such a time that he will be ready to become king when a 
vacancy occurs. (yevopuevos was inadvertently omitted from the text.) 

If BaowXeis is retained, the following words éragiovs x.7.’. become 
superfluous. What the writer meant to say was, not that kings are 
generated by the gods, but that the gods take care that there is at hand 
a man who is worthy to be made king when a new king is wanted. 
It would be possible to write dvOpuovus éragiovs; but as the king is 
spoken of in the singular in the preceding clause, it is most likely 
that here also the singular was used. ‘The writer speaks as if there 
were only one king at a time on earth ; that is, he is here thinking 
only of the Roman empire, and ignores all other kingdoms. 

yevvGou probably means, not ‘beget’ or ‘engender’ in the literal 
sense, but merely ‘cause to come into existence’. All men are 
‘sons’ of the gods, in the sense that they have been brought into 
being by the creative activity of the powers above; and the man 
who is worthy to be king is a son of the gods in that sense, but not 
in any sense peculiar to himself. It is true that the Egyptians had 
in ancient times imagined each of their native kings to have been 
begotten by a god ; but the writer of xc. XXIV does not appear to 
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have had any such notion in his mind. According to him, the souls 
of kings, like those of other men, are pre-existent (§§ 3 and 4); an 
their bodies are presumably produced by the same process as other 
human bodies. 

§ 2. Kal elow ot (diANoL) dpyovres Tod (év odpave) Baoréws amdpporat. 
We have just been given a list of four épxovres, the first of whom is 
the supreme God; and oi a\Aa dpyovres are the other three, viz. the 
Sun, the Moon, and the earthly king. The Sun and the Moon, 
being gods, might be called ‘effluxes’ of the supreme God (see 
Lix¢c. XXIII. 64, where the word déppo.a is used with reference to 
Osiris and Isis) ; but as the writer of Hac. XXIV holds earthly kings 
to be men and not gods (§ 3), it is difficult to see what he could 
mean by saying that the earthly king is an ddppou. of the supreme 
God; for the term, if not wholly inapplicable to him, would be 
applicable only in a sense in which it might equally well be applied 
to all other men also. It may therefore be suspected that § 2 is an 
addition by another hand. If it were absent, it would not be 
missed ; for § 3 is quite as well suited to follow § 1 as to follow § 2. 

[@ Seurepeder 4 ceAHyy Kal Kata tdéw Kal Kata Sdvapw]. This is 
merely a repetition of the preceding statement, 6... jAws... Tis 
ceAnvys éctt peiLwv Kal Svvapixdrepos. But 6 wev yap ndwos «.7.A. must 
have been followed by a clause beginning with 7 3¢ ceAyvy, in which 
it was said that the Moon is mightier than the earthly king. 

§ 3. mpartos S€ dvOpdmwv. Here the writer plainly and unmistak- 
ably says that the king is a man; and any phrases which appear to 
imply that he thought the king to be a god must be corrected 
accordingly. The preceding words (rév péev addwv Gedy éorw 
écxaros) must therefore be altered into rév peév tecodpwv dpxovrev 
éorlv éoyaros, or something equivalent. And for the same reason I 
have written zap(a rods adXovs) dvOpwrrovs below. 

This writer differs from those who believed (and those who said with- 
out believing) that the living emperor was an incarnate god ; though 
at the same time he holds that the emperor’s soul may become a god 
after death (uéAAovear drobcotcGa, § 4), and in this respect agrees 
with the view which found expression in the state-established cult of 
the Div. 

THs pev GAnBods Oe[u}drHTos GarHpANaKTar, exer Se efaipetévy Te Tapa 
rods dAdous) dvOpdarous (wap dvOpdmois MSS), o Spordy eorr 1H Oed. 
The living king or emperor is not a god, but a man who has some- 
thing godlike in him. This might be expressed by saying that he is not 

002 
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beds, but Oetos dvOpwros. (Cf. Pl. Soph. 216 B: Kat por Soxel Geos pev 
dvip ovdapds elvar, Oetos pojv.) We must therefore read Oedrnros 
dmy/\Aaxrat, Which means ‘he is not eds’, and not Oedryros aaHA- 
Naxrat, Which would mean ‘he is not @etos’. 

dwjAAaxrae is not a past tense; it does not imply that he was once 
a god and has now ceased to be one, but merely that he is not a god 
as long as he remains on earth (though his soul may be destined to 
become a god when it quits the body). 

H yap eis adrov Katarepmopeyy Wuxy éotw ek xwplou (é§ exelyou €ort 
rod xwptou MSS.) 6 émepdvw kettar exetvwy ap Gv eis tos aAdouS KaTa- 
méurrovrat avOpémous. ‘This shows that the writer of Zxc. XXIV, like 
those of XXIII, XXV, and XXVI, holds that the atmosphere is 
divided into a number of distinct strata, and that each unembodied 
soul has a residence assigned to it in that particular stratum which 
corresponds to its quality. The ‘ kingly’ souls are souls which, before 
their incarnation, have been residing in the highest of these 
atmospheric strata. In that respect, they correspond to the 
‘advanced’ souls spoken of in Zxc. XXIII. 19 (rats cis | ] rods eyyis 
agtpwv Torous (avaBacais)). 

§ 4. Kataméumovrar S€ exeiOev eis Td Paorledew 8a Sto Taita at 
yoxat. Kingly souls are divided into two classes. Those of the 
first class are souls which have lived blameless lives in a series of 
previous incarnations,’ and have thereby made such progress that, 
after one more life on earth, they will be qualified to be transmuted 
from ‘souls’ into ‘gods’. Such a soul, when it is sent down to 
earth for the last time, is made a king, in order that, by doing a king’s 
work here below, it may get the training which it needs to enable 
it to discharge efficiently the functions of a god when it returns to 
the world above. Before this last incarnation, it resided in the 
highest stratum of the atmosphere ; and we may infer that, when it 
quits the body and becomes a god, it ascends beyond the upper 
limit of the atmosphere, and thenceforth dwells in the abode of the 
gods. 

But where is the abode of the gods? On this point § 4 seems 
inconsistent with § 1. According to §1, the souls dwell in the 
atmosphere, and the gods dwell in heaven, but between these two 
regions is interposed the aether, in which are the stars. We should 
therefore have expected to be told that a soul which was sufficiently 


* This is probably what is meant by Kad@s kal duéumrws Spapotoa roy t&ov 
ayava (aléva MSS.). 
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advanced to rise above the atmosphere would, to begin with, enter 
the aether, and become a star there, and that only after a further 
period of probation, if at all, would it be possible for it to rise to 
the still higher level of heaven, and become a god. But if that 
had been the writer’s meaning in § 4, he would have written péA- 
Novea karacrepilerOax instead of pérAovea drobcotaba. If then we 
assume that § x and § 4 were written by the same person, we must 
conclude that he did not consistently adhere to the peculiar scheme 
of four regions which is set forth in § 1, and that in § 4 he speaks as 
if he accepted the commonly prevailing view, according to which the 
stars are gods, and the gods dwell in a heaven situated immediately 
above the atmosphere. 

-Kingly souls of the second class are souls of the highest quality 
(Oeiar, ‘ godlike’), and have, before their incarnation, been residing 
in the highest stratum of the atmosphere. So far, there is no 
difference between the one class and the other. But those of the 
second class have, while residing in that abode, committed some 
small offence ; and they are sent down to earth and incarnated there 
by way of punishment. They are made kings, because it is fitting 
that these souls, though not wholly blameless, should still, in virtue 
of their higher quality, be exalted above the rest, and the position of 
a king, though inferior to that which the soul held above while un- 
embodied, is superior to that of other men on earth. 

We are not directly told what becomes of kingly souls of the 
second class when they depart from the body; but as it is not said 
of them, as it is of those of the first class, that they are ‘about to 
become gods ’, we may infer that they remain ‘souls’, and accordingly, 
that, at the termination of their life on earth, they return to the place 
from which they came, i. e. to the highest stratum of the atmosphere. 

What was the writer’s reason for dividing kingly souls into these 
two classes? Would he have put some of the Roman emperors 
into the one class, and some of them into the other? And if so, 
on what principle would he have distinguished them? ‘There was 
this manifest distinction among the emperors, that after their deaths 
some of them were, by order of the Roman government, worshipped 
as Divi at Alexandria and throughout the empire,’ and others were 
not ; and that might perhaps be thought to afford ground for saying 
that some kingly souls become gods when they quit the body, while 
others remain mere ‘souls’, 

1 See note on Asc/. Lat. III. 27d, p. 236 ff. 
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Qeial tives 48 odcat. 757 implies that these souls, like those of the 
first class, have attained to Oerys by a gradual progress upward. 

mapabepiotevcacat tov Oetov (&vOeov MSS.) yrdpova. The adjec- 
tive &Oeov, ‘inspired’, would be applicable only to a man, and is 
meaningless in this connexion. yvéj.wv means a Carpenter’s square, 
and metaphorically, a ‘rule’ or ‘regulation’ (worma). In the 
Egyptian civil service, a code of regulations was called yropwv. A 
document written about A.D. 150, which is discussed by Prof. Stuart 
Jones, Fresh light on Roman bureaucracy, Oxford 1920, begins thus : 
r0(0 y)vdpov(os), dv 5 Geds YeBaords rH Tod idiov Adyou eritpor} 
(rap)eotyioaro, . .. Ta ev pé(a)p (Kep)ddara ovvrepov brérag(d) cor 
‘I have made an abridgement of the middle chapters of the 
code of regulations drawn up by Augustus for the department of the 
(Sos Adyos. Taken in this sense, yvepnova may be retained, and 
there is no need to alter it into vouov. Cf. Lac. XXVI. 2: (rapa) 
. . . TH TOD Oelov vopov wapayyeAlay Terpaxviat. 

§ 5. at pévrot mept Ta On Tv Bactleudvrwy yryvdpevar Srahopat 
x... Kings differ from one another in disposition and conduct ; 
one, for instance, is eager to wage war, another seeks to maintain 
peace. If all kingly souls alike are ‘godlike’, how are these 
differences to be explained? The writer answers this question by 
saying that the conduct of the king or emperor is determined, 
not by the character of his own soul, but by that of the ‘angels 
and daemons’ by whom his soul was escorted down to earth. 

The writer does not say ‘some kings are good and others bad’, 
and the instances which he gives are not instances of moral virtue 
and vice. It would seem that he did not presume to judge or 
criticize the moral characters of the Roman emperors; for him, 
the soul of Nero and that of Marcus Aurelius alike are ‘godlike’. 
But he could not help being aware that emperors differed in their 
pursuits and aims; and he tried to devise a theory by which these 
differences might be accounted for. His explanation is a strange 
one. If the activity of the king’s soul is suspended during its 
residence on earth, and he is merely a passive instrument in the 
hands of superhuman agents, a king might just as well have been 
provided without sending down a soul at all; a human body 
animated by a group of angels and daemons would have served 
the purpose, and would indeed have been, in practical effect, 
the very same thing. Moreover, a soul in a state of suspended 
activity would not get the training which is spoken of in § 4. 
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ovK ev TH THs Wuxis pice: (kpice. MSS.) kpivovra. For pice, 
cf. ris pev idlas dicews értAaOduevai in § 6. 

oid yap H dvw Sikn thy délay Exdoty vépew, Kav ek tis ednuepovons 
Xdpas drwPdvrar (drobavta MSS.) 4 dvw dixn 1s God’s justice, 
momentarily personified. Geta Woyxai are worthy to be conducted by 
an escort of angels and daemons, even if they have committed 
some slight offence, and have been sentenced to incarnation 
as a punishment; other souls are not worthy of that honour. 

 edypepotoa xdpa, ‘the Happy Land’, means the abode of 
the Getar yYvyai, which, according to this writer, is the highest 
stratum of the atmosphere. Did the ‘angels and daemons’ reside 
in that same stratum ? 

§ 6. [rovtwv yap mepixparet THs yrdpns HY Wuxy, emAabopévy toy 
Eautis epyov (evepyerdv ?), pdvwy Sé peyynudvy tov amd Tis tepas 
guvodias mpooyeyovstwv (mpooyeyovutwy ?)—(rovTwy TepiKparely THs 
yrouns y ux) exer i Emdabopery twHv EauThs epywr, paddov Se 
pepyynpévn tovtwy péxpt tdv Tis érépas auvodias mpocyeyovdTwr 
MSS.)|. This appears to be a misplaced and badly corrupted 
doublet of ai yuxat abra: tis TOV KaraydvTwy TepiKpaTotat yvwOpys K.TA. 
at the end of the section. With the corrections which I propose, it 
expresses the same meaning as that passage. 

mepikpater here means ‘keeps hold of’ or ‘clings to’. Similar 
instances occur in “Luxe. XXIII. 53, (24), where zepixparotaa 1s 
coupled to avrivapBaveueva, and in Lxc. XXVI. 4 (d7ws } dio... 
TEpLKPATH TOD... TU7oU). 

The meaningless éye. 7 may perhaps be a corruption of éyera:, 
written as a substitute for repixpare?. 

cvvodia means a party of people travelling in company. 7 iepa 
ovvodia then is the troop of angels and daemons by which the kingly 
soul is escorted on its way down to earth. 

ray Sé povarkot, téTe Kat adr} adder. The instance in the writer’s 
mind was probably Nero, whose musical performances were long 
remembered. (He may possibly have heard of King David 
also.) Marcus Aurelius might be his instance of a king who 
pirocopet. 

§ 7. mds S€é edyevets ylyvovrar uxai. This section appears to have 
been written without regard to the preceding question and answer. 
A man who, after speaking of ‘kingly souls’, went on to speak of 
‘noble’ souls, might be expected to explain the relation between the 
two classes; he might say, for instance, that kingly souls are 
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ebyevéorara, but that there are lower degrees of eiyévea also. But 
nothing of the sort is said here. Moreover, in the statement that 
the souls rérovus gxovew d0ev pyar «.7.A., we are told, as if it were 
previously unknown to us, a thing which we have already been told 
in § 3 fim. It is probable then that § 7 was originally written 
independently of §§ 1-6, but was afterwards appended to those 
sections because of the similarity of its subject-matter. 

clot tives TroiTetat Siapepougar &AAHAwY. Tiwes and GAAyAwY do not 
go well together. We might either strike out rues, and translate 
‘there are zo\tretae which differ from one another’, or, retaining 
rwes, alter d\\yj\wy into rév dAAwv, and translate ‘there are certain 
zoAuretat Which are superior to the rest’. 

mo\urefa seems here to mean a man’s civic or social status. In 
what follows, it is implied that the status of a free man and the 
status of a slave are instances of zroAuretar duadepovoar dAAHAwY. 

4) dard T00 evBoforépou Témou Gpyykuta. This means the soul which, 
before its incarnation on earth, resided in a higher atmospheric stratum 
than the other soul with which it is compared. 

7d yap {|| bmepéxov kal Baohtkdy BSoudomoret(rar) 73 Srepexdspevov 
ef dvdyxns. The fact that the one man is a master and the other a 
slave proves that the former is superior to the latter; and he who is 
superior must be etyevéorepos. 

Baoiduxdy seems to be here used as a synonym for evyevés. It 
could hardly be thus used by a man who had just written §§ 1-6. 
But perhaps it would be best to strike out cat BaowdcKov. 

§ 8. at uxal . . . dpopueis ciow Eéautats, kabdmep e& évds obcat 
xwptov. This is inconsistent (verbally at least, if not necessarily in 
meaning,) both with éor(w éx) [rot] xwpiov 6 twepdvw xetrar éxecvwr 
«tA. in § 3, and with % dd rod evdokorepov torov apynxvia in § 7. 
The ywpiov spoken of in § 8 may be taken to be the atmosphere 
as a whole. 

év & abtas SietuTwoey (StatuTodrat Or SiatuTodcat MSS.) 6 8yproupyds. 

This is a reference to some known description of the making of 
souls, which might be that in the Zzmaeus, or that in Hxc. XXIII, or 
possibly some other which is not extant. 
; es cioly dppeves ote Oyderar, Cf. Mark 12. 25 (Luke 20. 35): 
OTay yap €k vexpOv dvactGouw, ovte yapodow ovre yapilovra, dA’ cioly 
os dyyeAou év tots otpavois. But it is not to be supposed that the 
writer of Zxc. XXIV derived this statement from a Christian source. 
See note on dppsvobyAvs in Corp. I. 15. 
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§ 9. 4 S€ [[ ]] (airia) rod tas pev (rdv dppévav) SBpiwrépas 
(Bpipwdectépas MSS.) etvar, tas 8é (rdv Ondevdv) edadels, (. . y 
Bpwdeorépas (‘more grim’) cannot be right ; what is wanted is an 
adjective similar in meaning to Tpaxetat and épyarixwrepar at the end 
of the section. 

How did ctadyjs come to mean ‘ delicate’? Perhaps the notion is 
‘needing to be handled carefully’. 

(6 dip €or, téxvov “Qpe, &v @ mdvta ylyverar’ ahp Sé wuxhs eorww! 
(..-) adtd 13 cdma 6 mepiBEBAytat. It would be possible to make 
sense of this by cutting out the words wdvra yiyverar and dijp 8 
Yoxis éoriv, and writing 7 8 airia tod... evar... evadets (ody) 6 
dip éort, réxvov ‘Ope, ev d[ | (odrw evowparubeioa OKer 7 Wry7 (?), 
GANG) abrd 76 cHua 8 wepiBEBAntat (sc. 4 Woyy). Assuming that the 
author wrote something to that effect, we might take dijp dé Yrxis 
eor (ovrw evowpatiabelans oiknrnpiov ?) to be a note appended to the 
preceding words. But I can make nothing of rdvra yiyverau. 

ororxetwy (otorxetov MSS.) éeott pupapa. Cf. Lxc. XXVI. 13. 

TO pev TOv Ondevdv odyKpyysa weovaler pev TO Syp@ Kal (7H) Wuxpa, 
Neltretar 8€ 7O EnpG kal (7) OepuG. As all the four elements have 
just been mentioned, it is to be presumed that all four of them are 
here taken into account. If so, the writer must have connected the 
terms iypov, Wuxpdv, Enpdv, and Oepydy with the elements as in the 
Stoic system (according to which 7d dypdv is water, 7d Wvyxpdv is air, 
7 €npov is earth, and ro Oepudy is fire), and not as in the more 
complicated arrangement of Aristotle (according to which 76 dypov 
kal Woypdov is water, and 7d Enpdv Kat Oepmor is fire). And if 76 Sypdv 
is a different thing from 7d yvypdv, and 75 Enpdv from 76 Oeppdy, it is 
better to insert 76 before Wvyp and Gepud, and 7d before dypév below, 
than to bracket 7d before epudv, as Wachsmuth does. 

According to Aristotle, ‘the ultimate distinction between the two 
sexes is one of greater or less vital heat’ (Zeller, Arés/ot/e, Eng. tr., 
vol. ii, p. 55). Ar. Gen. an. 4. 6, 775214: doGevérrepa yap éote Kal 
Wuxpdrepa Ta Oyrea tiv piow. 

Sivypos ylyverat kal tpudepd. We are probably meant to understand 
that the soul of the female becomes Sivypos because of the excess of 
ro bypév (water) in the composition of the body, and rpudepa because 
of the excess of 7d Woxpdv (air); and similarly, that the soul of the 
male becomes tpaxeta because of the excess of 7d &ypdv (earth), and 
épyarixwrépa because of the excess of 75 Gepudr (fire). 

§ 10. Stay odTot of XtTaves TUKvol dot Kal Taxes, éuBUwrTel (dEwTret 
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MSS.) 6 d0adpés. Cf. Ar. Ger. an. 5. 1, 780225: od povoy de 7a 
clpnueva airia tod duBX2d 7) dEb Spav, GAA Kal 7 Tod dépyaros pivots Tod 
éml rij Képy Kahovpévy. Set yap abrd dadavés eivat’ Tovodrov & dvayKatov 
elvat TO Aerrov K.T.A, 

éxet yap kat atity (sc. 4 Wuxh) ‘Bia teptBddata, dowpara, Kagd Kat 
adt) dowparés éort, The wvetua spoken of in Corp. X is such an 
‘envelope’ of the soul; but it is here implied that there are several 
of them, one superimposed upon another. Iamblichus (Stob. 1. 49. 
43, quoted in note on Corp. X. 13,) says that some people speak 
of aidépa Kat otpdvia kat rvevpatixa repBAjpara (ris Wuxijs). 

These zepy3dAaa cannot be dodpara in the strict sense of the 
term (i.e. voyrd). In the following sentence we are told (if dépos 
is the right reading) that they consist of air; and air is a o@pa. 
The envelopes at least must be material; and there can be little 
doubt that the writer of this passage regarded the soul itself as 
material also. If a man who held the soul to be an immaterial 
thing were to say, as it is here said, that the soul is enveloped in 
material wrappings, and that its sight is obstructed by these 
wrappings, it would be necessary to take his words as spoken 
metaphorically. But as the word dowparos is here applied to the 
soul and its envelopes without distinction, it is to be presumed that 
the writer did not consider the soul itself, any more than its en- 
velopes, to be absolutely incorporeal. His meaning must be merely 
that neither the soul nor its envelopes consist of gvoss matter. Both 
alike are invisible and impalpable, and therein differ from the 
visible and palpable body. If the envelopes consist of air, the soul, 
perhaps, consists of fire, or of a mixture of fire and air. That is 
Stoic doctrine, not Platonic. 

§ 11. “H yh pécoy tod tavtés Omtia ketrat, domep dvOpwos, k.T.A. 
The earth was personified in the form of a woman by the Greeks, 
and by many other races; but the notion of picturing the earth 
as a woman lying on her back with her head to the South and her 
Jeet to the North could hardly have arisen in any other country than 
Egypt. It would be natural to speak in this way of the land of 
Egypt; for Egypt is nothing but the Nile-valley, and the Nile- 
valley is a long and narrow strip of land stretching from South to 
North. The fact that the Nile flows northward, and the caput 
Jluminis lies to the South, would be a sufficient reason for placing 
the woman with her head to the South rather than in the reverse 
position. It is true that the writer of Zxc. XXIV is speaking, not 
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of Egypt, but of the surface of the earth as a whole; but the 
person who first spoke thus of the earth must have been an 
Egyptian, who thought of the ordis ferrarum as a larger Egypt, 
and applied to it what had doubtless been originally said of his 
own country. 

The Egyptians sometimes depicted their earth-god (Seb) in the 
form of a man lying on the ground, with the sky-goddess (Nut) 
arching her body above him. (See Maspero, Dawz of civilization, 
Eng. tr. 1894, p. 129, and Wiedemann, Redigion of the ancient 
Lgyptians, Eng. tr. 1897, p. 231.) Such pictures may perhaps 
have helped to suggest the description of the earth as a recumbent 
human figure in #xc. XXIV. But Seb was male ; and in making 
the earth female, the writer follows Greek and not Egyptian usage. 

All educated Greeks of the period held the earth to be spherical. 
That view was either unknown to the writer of this passage, or 
deliberately disregarded by him. He probably had no clear 
conception of the shape of the earth as a solid body; he was 
thinking chiefly of its upper surface, which he must have assumed 
to be approximately level. He did not think of this surface 
as circular; he imagined its length from North to South to be 
much greater than its breadth from East to West, and pictured 
it to himself as more or less resembling in its outline a recumbent 
human body. 

[éuBrére. 8 (Brewer 8 €v MSS.) odpavd xabdrep matpl idle, 
dmws tais exelvou petaBodais kal adrh [1a i810) ocupperaBdddr, | 
The seasonal variations of temperature, vegetation, &c. on the 
surface of the earth result from the varying positions of the heavenly 
bodies. 

[ra i3va] has doubtless arisen out of the preceding idiw. 

The connexion between the preceding clause (peuepictar Se 
Kae dca pépn 6 avOpwros pepiferar) and those which follow (xat 
mpos pev TO voTw.. . exer THY Kehadny, k.7.A.) is broken by the 
interposition of éuBdére 8 . . . ocupperaBadddAy. If these words 
are to be retained, they must be transposed, and placed immediately 
after (pos) ovpavov BA€rovaa. But they are not needed there; the 
writer’s present object is simply to describe the position in which 
the woman is lying, and for that purpose, the statement that she 
is ‘facing towards the sky’ (i. e. lying face upward) *is to the point, 
but an explanation of her reason for choosing that position is 


1 In the Egyptian designs mentioned above, Seb is lying on his back, but turning 
his head, so that he looks away from the sky. 
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irrelevant. It is therefore most likely that (éu)@Aére 8... ovp- 
peraBddAy is a marginal note on (pds) ovpavoy BAé€rovca. 

mpds 8é tO ammrwwry (Tov) Sefidv Spor, (mpds Be To Bt tov 
eddvupoy,) dmd (Sé) Thy apktov (Tas dpxtous MSS.) rods mé8as, [rdv 
Se edwvupov bwd Thy Kedadty Tis apxrou], As pera TV apKTOV 
follows very shortly, it is to be presumed that here also the writer 
spoke of the Great Bear only, and not of the two Bears. The 
following rovs might easily cause dpxrov to be altered into dpxrovs. 
The phrase $70 rijy dpxrov means merely ‘in the extreme north’ ; 
it does not indicate any more definite position. 

Heeren and Wachsmuth retain rov 8& eddvepov tard Tiv Kepadiv 
ris dpxrov, and insert (rov pev de€wv bd tiv otpdv) before rov de 
eovepov. But it is better to bracket roy 8% . . . rijs dpxtov. The 
statement that the woman’s right shoulder lies to the East, and. her 
left shoulder to the West, is of some use, because it helps to make 
the reader clearly understand how she is placed. But when we have 
once been told this, nothing could possibly be gained by going on to 
talk about the respective positions of the two feet. 

The addition of tov 8&.. . 74s dpxrov may be accounted for by 
assuming that the words (xpos 8€ 73 AuBi Tov eddvvpov), which must 
have occurred above, were accidentally transposed, and came to be 
read, in a mutilated form, after iad 8 rhv dpxrov tots rédas. We 
may suppose that a transcriber found a meaningless tov edwvvpov here, 
and tried to make sense by expanding it into tov pev eddvupov td 
tiv Kepadiy THs apKTov. 

[For the view that the East was to the right and the West to the 
left, see Aetius (Diels, Doxogr., p. 339: Tiva deft rod Kédopov Kal tiva 
dprrepd. Ivéaydpas Adtwv ’ApiororeAns de£ta Tod Koopov Ta dvaro\uKe. 
pépn, ad’ dv % apxi) THs Kujoews, dprorepa dt Ta Sutixd. Cf. Pl. Laws, 
760D, and Ar. De Caelo, 285b 16: dekidv yap éexdorov A€yoper, dev 
1 &pxi) 773 Kata TOTOV KUHATEWS' TOD 8 oipavod apy THs mepipopas, bev 
ai dvatohai tov dotpwy, date ToT’ ay ety Seer, 00 8 ai Svcets, dpirrepor. 
«i oty dpxetal te dro Tov Sekvdv Kal ert Ta SeEi repupéperar, dvayKn TO 
dvw <ivar tov ddavi) rddov’ ci yap eorar 6 avepds, ex’ apuorepa orat H 
Knots, Orep ot hapev. Sfrov rolvev St 6 adavijs dos eotl 7d dvw. 
Kai of pev éxel oixotvtes év TO dvw cioly Hprrpatpiw kat mpos Tors 
SeEvois, jets 8’ €v 7S Kdtw Kal pds Tois &puorepois, evavtiws + ds of MTvba- 
yoperor Aéyovow | 

[rd 8€ péoa ev Tots pésors]. As we already know that the woman is 
the earth, it is superfluous to tell us that the middle of the woman is 
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in the middle of the earth. The statement that Egypt ‘is situated 
in the middle of the earth’, to which all the rest leads up, comes, 
where it ought to come, in § 13. 

§ 12. 13 tods ev votiatous . . . edxopdous ((etvar)) kat kadXAitprxas. 
The ‘men of the South’ must be the negroes. xopyd7 means, not 
the whole head, but the top or crown of the head; and the writer 
was doubtless thinking of the thick and woolly hair of the Soudanese 
negroes or ‘ Fuzzy-wuzzies’. [Cf. the Posidonian passage in Strabo, 2. 
2.3: €xew ydp tu tdiov ras Covas tavras, adypnpds re idiws Kad dupadders 
trapxovoas... dpyn yap pi clvar TAnoiov Gore ra védy Tpoonirtovra 
ouBpovs orev... . dudrep ovddrpiyas Kat otAdKEpws Kal mpoxeiAoUS Kal 
marvppwas yevvacbar Ta yap dkpa aitov avotpéperba. The attempt 
to connect climate and character in these passages is Stoic. See 
Strabo passim and Addenda in vol iv. } 

Tos dé danwwrkods mpds pdxny mpoxetpous [[etvar]] Kal toftKous 
(rogtavods FP'),—xpeitrwv yap tovrots (aitia yap tovrwy MSS.) # Sega 
xelp €ort. The Parthians, for instance, were famous for their archery ; 
and both they and the Persians, who succeeded them, and were the 
dominant race in the East from a.p. 226, must have been known in 
Egypt, no less than elsewhere, to be formidable fighters. It is 
possible that the defeat and capture of the Roman emperor Valerian 
by the Persians in A. p. 260 was a recent event at the time when this 
passage was written. 

It is here implied that it is the greater strength of their right hands 
that makes the men of the East good bowmen. The bowstring was 
commonly drawn back with the right hand, while the left, with 
which the bow was held in position, remained motionless. When 
the bow was handled in this way, the chief part of the work was done 
by the right hand. 

tods 8° év TG LBL... ds ei TS TAEtaTOV dpioTepoudxous. Was this 
strange notion suggested by some peculiarity in the drill or equip- 
ment of the Roman soldiers by whom Alexandria was garrisoned ? 

[kai (év) Scots (kai dcov MSS.) addor 7H Behm péper evepyotow, 
adtous TG cdwvipw 'mpoorbepévous']. This amounts to saying that the 
men of the West are left-handed in other things as well as in fighting. 
But the balance of the clauses is improved by omitting these words ; 
and it seems probable that they were added by another hand. 

mpoort- may have come from zpds twa in the following clause, or vice 
versa. The text is corrupt in both places. It may be worth noting 
that mpos (rwa) occurs again a few lines below. 
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ros 8é Gmd Thy dpxtov [mpds Tiva] (Taxets?) Tods médas, kat GAdws 
(&dous MSS.) edkvijpous. Perhaps the northern barbarians employed 
in the Roman armies had a reputation for good marching. There 
may have been a corps of them stationed in Egypt. 

of (rods MSS.) 8& peta todrous Kat pixp@ wéppw [1d viv “IradeKdv 
kXiwa Kal 7d “EAAadiKdy], mavres 8} (SE MSS.) odor KadAipnpot cior Kal 
edmuydrepor (edmwyovdrepo. MSS.). ‘Those who come after’ the 
Northerners ‘and a little further on’ (sc. as you go from North to 
South) are, no doubt, those who live in or near the latitude of Italy 
and Greece. But there are good reasons for bracketing ro viv... 
‘EdAadixév. As no nations or countries are mentioned by name in the 
rest of the paragraph, it is unlikely that Italy and Hellas would be 
mentioned here. The words have no grammatical construction ; 
and vdv, which is meaningless if spoken by Isis, would have a mean- 
ing if we suppose the phrase to have been written by some one who 
said to himself ‘at the time when this dialogue is supposed to have 
taken place, the names of Italy and Hellas had not come into use’. 
We may conclude then that 76 viv... “EAAaduxov is a marginal note 
written to explain (and rightly explaining) what is meant by of de 
pera. TOUTOUS Kat pUKp® TrOppw. 

If the writer was thinking chiefly of the Greeks, the notion that 
the people of the region spoken of are caAA‘unpou kal edrvydrepo. May 
perhaps have resulted from the Greek practice of stripping for 
exercise in the gymnasia ; for it was only where some such usage 
existed that these parts of the body would be habitually seen. 

The following words gore... dusdAcav were probably added by 
a nasty-minded reader. A piece of confirmatory evidence is no more 
needed in this case than in that of the feet and legs of the 
Northerners. 

It is possible, however, that the whole passage of S& pera Tovrous 

. . Gppévwv dpidrcay is a later addition. This passage is connected 
with the preceding mention of the thighs in § 11 fiz. (rots 8% pmpods 
€v Tots pera Hv dpxtov) ; but perhaps both might be omitted with 
advantage. The use of pera to describe the region meant, both 
there and here, is somewhat awkward; and the mention of an 
intermediate region, in one direction only, impairs the symmetry of 
North, South, East, and West. 

§ 13. mdvra 8é tadra Ta pépy (uéAn MSS.) (ris yfs) mpds (rive pev 
evepyd Svra, mpds 82) ra GANG d&pydé. When applied to land, evepyos 
means ‘productive’, and dpyés ‘ unproductive’. 


EXCERPT XXIV: 13 J15 


H Tv mpoydvev ypav (jpiv MSS.) tepwrdtn xdpa. These words 
seem to imply that both Isis and Horus, at the time when 
the dialogue took place, were human beings, descended from 
human ancestors,—or from ancestors who were formerly human, 
though they may have become gods after their deaths. See notes 
on £xc, XXIII. 1 and ((50)). 

THS dé uxis Spyntypidy €or(v ) Kapdla. Cf. Kapdias dyxos in 
Lixc. XXIII. 36. This was the Stoic view. But it was doubtless 
also the view of native Egyptians who knew nothing of Greek 
philosophy or science. 

(ot) €vtaia avOpwro. . . . tay mdvtwv voepdtepol eiot. The 
Egyptian writer takes it for granted, as a thing well known and 
beyond dispute, that his countrymen are more intelligent than men 
of other races ; for him, the only question is, what is the cause of 
this superiority. 

His assumption, absurd as it may seem to us, would have been 
admitted by many Greeks. Among the Greeks, from the time of 
Herodotus and Plato, and perhaps still earlier, the wisdom of the 
Egyptians was held in high esteem. Centuries before this document 
was written, it had come to be accepted as an undoubted fact that 
Pythagoras and Plato were pupils of Egyptian teachers ;! and in 
the writer’s time, many Pagans believed that Greek philosophy was 
derived from the teaching of the Egyptian Hermes Trismegistus, 
just as many Jews and Christians believed that it was derived from 
the teaching of the Hebrew Moses. 

€mt Kapdias (yrs) yevouevor Kat tpapévtes, Egypt is the heart 
of the earth. Cf. Plut. Zs. e¢ Os. 33: the Egyptians ryv Alyurrov 
.. « Kapdia mapekalovor’ Gepun yap éote Kal dypd, Kat Tots voriows 
Pépeo THS oiKoupevys, WoTEep 7) Kapdia Tois ebwvdpors TOD avOpdrov, 
padiora eyKéxNevorar Kal mpookexépyxev. In Plutarch’s Egyptian 
source, 7) oixoupéry (i.e. the orbis ¢errarum, the inhabited surface 


1 Cf. Diod. 1. 96: fytéov boot tov map’ “EAAnot Sebogacnevaw én ouvéget wal 
madeiqg mapéBadoy eis Avyumrov év Tots apxatos Xpovors, iva Trav évravda vopipev kal 
Ths madelas perdaoxwow, ob yap iepeis Tov AiyuTrioy ioropotaw ex Tay dvaypaday Tay 
éy rats iepais BiBAos mapaBarety mpds Eavrods 7d madaudv 'Oppea Te kal Movoatoy Kat 
MeAduroda kal Aaldadov, mpds 58 Tovrois “Opnpdv Te TOV moray, Kal Mvcodpyov Tov 
Srapriarny, ere 5& SdAwva Tov ’AOnvaiov, Kat TAdrwva TOV purdaopor, éOetv be kat 
Mvdaydpay rov Sdpuov, eal Tov padnuaricdv Evdogov, Ert be Anudxpiroy Tov ABSnpirny, 
kal Oivonidny roy Xiov. mavrav 62 rovTay onpeta SecKvvovor THY yey cixdvas, Tay be 
ténev 2 KaracKevacpdray dpwvipous mpoonyopias, Ex TE Tis exdory (praBetons 
radelas dmodeiges pépovor, suviatavres eg AiyUrrov petevnvéxOar maya dv’ dy mapa 
Tois *EAAnow eOavpdcOnoav. As to Plato and Eudoxus, see Strabo 17. 29, p. 806. 
Compare also Abammonts resp. 1. 1 b (Testim.). 
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of the earth) was doubtless likened to a man or woman lying face 
upward, as in Zxc. XXIV; but it must have been assumed that 
the head lay to the East, and not, as in Zxc. XXIV, to the South. 
See also Horapollo 1. 22. Reitzenstein (Poim. p. 140) quotes 
Hephaestion, ’AvoreAéopara, p. 23 Eng.: Xvodpu ds xvpiov dvra tod 
ammbovs Tod Kécpov (i.e. lord of Egypt ?). 

§§ 14, 15. aAdws Te, 6 pév voros, . . Emdidwcr. This is a second 
answer to the question:asked by Horus in § 11 dwt. The two 
answers have this much in common, that in both of them the 
conception of a spherical earth is ignored or tacitly rejected, and 
Egypt is placed in the middle of the earth’s surface. But in all 
else, there is little connexion between them; and either of the 
two might very well stand alone. Whether both were written by the 
same person or not, we have no means of knowing. 

§ 14. 81a Thy obtws adrdv yevoudvwy éxeice dvakopidhy (exet 
kataxopidiy MSS.) éxetOev fety Xéyouow Kal tov Fpérepov tro(rapdy), 
Auopévns exer tHS ‘mdxvns (a/. téxvys)'. The flow of the Nile 
is adduced as evidence in support of the view that the South is a 
cloudy region. ‘The argument is this: since the Nile flows from 
the South, there must be a heavy rainfall in the South ; and where 
there is a héavy rainfall, there must be much cloud. The writer’s 
theory appears to be that clouds formed in the more northerly 
regions are (by some force the nature of which was probably 
explained in the lost passage which preceded this sentence) driven 
to the South, and massed together there; that they there discharge 
themselves in rain; and that this rain supplies the water which 
flows down the Nile. He seems to have had some knowledge of 
the tropical rains of central Africa. Cf. Ammianus Marcell, 22. £5. 
5: ‘Adfirmant aliqui physicorum in subiectis septentrioni spatiis, 
cum hiemes frigidae cuncta constringunt, magnitudinem nivium 
congelascere, easque postea vi flagrantis sideris resolutas, fluxis 
umoribus nubes efficere gravidas, quae in meridianam plagam 
etesiis flantibus pulsae,' expressaeque tepore nimio incrementa 
ubertim suggerere Nilo creduntur. Ex <Aethiopicis imbribus, qui 
abundantes in tractibus illis per aestus torridos cadere memorantur, 
exundationes eius erigi anni temporibus adserunt alii praestitutis.’ 

avvév means tov vehdy ; and otras yevopévew refers back to éx Tod 
TEPLEXOVTOS TvViCTapéevwv, Or to some fuller explanation of the process 
by which the clouds which travel to the South have been produced. 


2 in Exe. XXIV. 14, it may very likely have been said, in the lacuna after 
oumoTapevwv vepwy, that the clouds are driven to the South dy the Etesian winds. 
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xarakouidyv Cannot be right. Kxataxoyifew means (1) to bring down 
to the coast from inland, (2) to bring in to shore from the high sea, 
(3) to bring to one’s own place from elsewhere. But none of those 
three meanings is here possible. The writer appears to be speaking 
of the conveyance of clouds from North to South, which, in Egypt, 
would be conveyance from the coast to the inland parts, and from 
the mouth of the Nile towards its source ; and that could not be 
called xaraxopud). The word which means ‘to convey up stream’ 
or ‘up country’ is dvaxopile. It therefore seems best to write 


THV... abrdv... éxeloe dvaxopudyv, ‘the conveyance of the clouds 
up country to the South’. There is some awkwardness in the com- 
bination éxei(ce) . .. éxeiev . .. éxed; possibly the first exe? (or excite) 


may have been substituted for some phrase meaning ‘to the South’. 

[If xdyvy is interpreted as ‘ snow and ice’ on the mountains, the 
argument is that the precipitation upon the high Ethiopian hills, 
which causes the Nile floods, gives evidence of the cloudiness of 
thesouth. The reading réyvzs is explicable as a corruption of rdyvys, 
and wdayvy may easily have acquired the same range of meaning as 
pruina ; cf. Virgil Georg. 3. 368: ‘stant circumfusa pruinis | corpora 
magna boum’. On the connexion of the Etesian winds with the 
rise of the Nile see Gisinger, Die Lrdbeschretburg des Eudoxus von 
Knidos, p. 38 ff. For Avopevys cf. Procl. Za Tim. 1. 119 Diehl: 
Tlopdvpios pév 8) pyow, ore ddga Hv wadrada Aiyurrioy 76 wp Katoh 
avaBdvobaivew ev TH dvaBdoe Tod NeéAov, .. . odx Ore 1) XLdv Avopevy 
To TARG0s Trav bSdtwv wot. See also Strabo, 2. 2-3, and Addenda in 
vol. iv. for Posidonius. } 

Tov yrroKeipevov HXAUCEV dépa, Kai Tpdmov Tivd KaTvOd KaTémAnoeE 
(katexdpice MSS.). xamvés usually means smoke, not mist; and 
clouds do not fill the air with smoke. But tpdov riva is a hint that 
xarvés is not to be taken literally. Polybius 9. 16. 3 speaks of 
Karvedys Kal cuvvedpys aijp. 

The false reading xarexoyuoe must have some connexion with the 
false reading karaxopudyv above. Possibly dvaxopidyjy caused xaré- 
mAnoe to be altered into xarexdpuce, and Karexdmice caused dvaxopudijv 
to be altered into xaraxodyv. 

dxdds od pdvoy dppdrwv (dvopdrwy MSS.) early éumddrov, GdAd kai 
yoo. The notion is similar to that in § 10, where we were told that 
the embodied soul is wrapped in layers of air, and that when this 
internal air is thick and turbid, like the external air in stormy 
weather, the soul cannot see clearly. In both passages, the writer 

2806-8 Pp 
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speaks as if the sight of ‘the eyes of the mind’, no less than the 
sight of the bodily eyes, could be obstructed by material things. 

6 Se amndidtys, . . . TH sUveyyus (GuvexH OF ouvexel MSS.) #ALou 
dvatody SopuBotpevos Kal éxlepnarvdpevos, dpotws 8€ kat 6... Alp 
petéxov Tov adrav kata Suopds. If we read ovvexet, we must take it 
to mean ‘contiguous’, or ‘in close proximity’. ovvex7s sometimes 
has that meaning ; but as the word occurs in a different sense a few 
lines below, where it means ‘continual’, it seems better to write 
ovveyyus here. 

These words imply that the surface of the earth is flat, and has 
a definite edge; and that the sun is close to that edge on the 
eastern side when it is rising, and on the western side when it is 
setting. A similar notion occurs in Hdt. 3. 104, where we are told 
that in India, ‘which is the farthest region of the inhabited world 
towards the East’, it is very hot in the morning, and very cold at 
sunset. But science had advanced since the age of Herodotus ; and 
aman who speaks in this way in Egypt under Roman rule shows igno- 
rance of things which were known to all educated Greeks of his time. 

§ 15. Td S€ pécov Todrwy, [eitkpives dv Kal] drdpaxov (dv). 7d wécov 
rovrwv is the land of Egypt. Air may be called eidcxpus literally, 
and intelligence may be called ciAuxpwys metaphorically; but a 
country cannot very well be called eiAcxpwys in any sense. It is 
therefore most likely that ciAucpuvés has come from eciAtkpwy thy oiverw 
(ciAtxpw éxictacw MSS.) above, and has been inserted here by error. 

kal (adtd Ka”) éautd mpo€xer (kal éautg mpodéyer MSS.), kal tots ev 
aité (yevvwpévors) [maou]. It would be going too far to say that 
Egypt zpoéye rots év aité maou, i.e. that a// things in Egypt are 
superior to the corresponding things in other lands. The only thing 
that the writer is here concerned with is the fact that the men born 
in Egypt (of év air@ yevvespevor) are superior to the men of other 
lands, and superior in one particular respect, viz. in intelligence. 

TH yap ouvexel eUnpepta (4pepipvia MSS.) (ouverods) yerva. edypepia, 
‘fine weather’, gives the sense required. In Egypt, rain is rare, and 
the sky is almost always clear. According to the writer’s view, 
Egypt is exempt from the cloudiness of the South, from the extremes 
of alternate heat and cold to which the eastern and western regions 
are daily subjected by the rising and setting of the sun, and from 
the permanent cold of the North; the weather in Egypt is therefore 
always mild and serene; and it is the perpetual serenity of the 
climate that makes Egyptians more intelligent than other men. 
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kai (dddopvhous $e) koopet Kal marSever. From this point to the 
end of the section there is much corruption; but it is clear that 
in what follows the writer is speaking of what Egypt does for 
foreigners, and it seems most likely that xoope? xa madever (as 
opposed to yevve) has to do with that topic. 

kat (yap) povov dcors epifer, rocotrous Kat ViKG, KGL Wikijoar, domep 
catpdmany dyabdy Tois vevixnpévois emorhpny Thy iBlav emB{8wor.—(kat 
povov Tots TogoUrols épiter Kal vixd Kal emotdpevoy thy iSiay vikny 
Gonep catpdans dyabds tots vevixnpévois Kat émSi8wo. MSS.) My 
reconstruction of the passage gives what the writer probably meant, 
though it may be doubted in what words he said it. There is a play 
on the two meanings of vixav, ‘to defeat in a competition’ and ‘to 
conquer in war’. Egypt defeats all her competitors, i. e. surpasses 
all other countries, in intelligence ; but having won the prize in the 
competition, she treats her defeated rivals as a wise king treats a 
country which he has conquered. As such a king benefits his 
conquered enemies by appointing a good satrap to govern them, so 
Egypt benefits men of other lands by imparting to them, for the 
guidance of their lives, the knowledge which she has acquired. 
That is to say, Egypt has taught the Greeks philosophy, and in so 
doing, has been the educator of the human race. 

The MSS. give carparns dyads; but there can be little doubt 
that we ought to read carparyy adyabdv. The conqueror must be 
a king; a satrap is not a man who makes conquests for himself, but 
a man who is appointed by his king to rule over a conquered 
country. In the simile implied, the victorious king corresponds to 
Egypt, and the satrap, to the wisdom which Egypt teaches to foreign 
nations. 

The occurrence of the word carpdmys in this passage has been 
used as an argument to prove that Hac. XXIV and £xc. XXIII 
were written at a time when Egypt was under Persian dominion, 
i.e. before 332 B.c., and even that they were written before 405 B.C.’ 


1 Flinders Petrie, Personal religion in Egypt before Christianity, 1909, p. 40: 
‘It would seem impossible for the allusion to the government of a satrap to be 
preferred by an Egyptian, except under the Persian dominion, And such a refer- 
ence to wise government could not occur in the very troubled years of plunder and 
confusion, 342 to 332 B.c. We must go back to the days of wise and righteous 
rule of Persia, 525-405 B.C., to reach a possible comparison with a wise satrap. 
Dr. Petrie thinks that the Aorve Kosmu (of which he takes Exc, XXIV to bea 
part) was most likely written about 510 B.C. ; ‘but in any case’, he says, ‘we 
must, by this allusion to a satrap, date it to within a century after that.’ The 
date 510 B.C., which he considers to be the most probable, is, at the very least, 
certainly as much as 460 years too early, and is probably 660 years ‘(if not more) 
too early. 
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It may therefore be worth while to mention some of the many 
instances of the use of the word sa¢rap in much later periods. To 
the references given by Liddell and Scott for carpdémns and carpa- 
aués in Plutarch, Pausanias, Lucian, and Alciphro, may be added 
Philo De decalogo 13. 61, Cohn vol. iv, p. 282; Aelius Aristides 
(Keil) II, p. 343 and p. 99; Celsus, in Orig. ¢. Ceds. 8. 35 ; Philo- 
stratus Vita Apollon, r. 27; and the Gnostic Justinus af. Hippol. 
Ref. haer. 5.26. In the reign of Diocletian, the governors of certain 
districts subject to the Roman emperor were entitled satraps.’ 

§ 17. Tav {dor (fdvtTay MSS.) td pév oketwrat mpds Td Top, Ta 
Se... . [1d 8€ kal mpds TA dda]. As Lovrwy has just been used with 
reference to men, Cwwy is better here. 

The point of the passage is that this or that animal has a 
preference for one or more of the four elements, and is averse to 
the others. It would be nonsense to speak of a preference for all 
four elements. If there were any animal that was equally at home 
in all the four, there would be no reason to mention it; and there 
could not be an animal that was alien or averse to all four elements, 
i.e. to the material world as a whole. Both ra de kal pos ta dAa 
here and ra dé rév dAwy below must therefore be struck out. 

§ 18. [od phy GAA Kal tiva tOv (dANov) Lowy gidet 7d Tip, otoy at 
gahapdvSpat, x.t.A.| The original writer mentioned, as an instance 
of animals which love fire, the high-flying birds. His meaning was 
that eagles and other such birds show love of fire by flying so high 
that they get near the sun, or the fiery sphere of heaven. The 
words od pay adda «7A. are a note added by some one who thought 
the salamander ought to be mentioned as another instance. 
According to Aristotle and Aelian, the salamander is a fire- 
extinguisher; and according to Aelian, it does not love fire, but 
hates it. Ar. Hrst.an.552b 15: dru 8 évdexerar pip KdeoOan cvordoes 
twas Cowv, 7) caraudvepa roel pavepdv’ atrn ydp, os pact, dua rupds 
Badilovea xatacBévvver 76 wdp. Aelian De animal. 2. 31: 4 cada- 
pdvdpa 70 CGov otk éote pev Tov wupds exydvov, . . . Oappet dé adrd, 
kal xwpel TH proyl dudce, kal ds dvriraddy twa ored’der Kataywvicac bat. 

§ 19. (. . .) ékacroy yap tay crorxetwy meptBody éort TOY copdtor. | 


> Schiller, Gesch. der rim. Kaiserzeit Il, p. 144: in A.D. 298, at the end of 
Diocletian’s Persian war, ‘in dem oberen Tigris-Laufe wurden noch fiinf Satrapicen 
des linken Ufers abgetreten (i.e. surrendered to Rome by the Persiaps).. ., 


altarmenische Gebiete, die aber nicht dem Reiche einverleibt, sondern von Satrapen 
yerwaltet wurden.’ ; 
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Taoa oby Wuxy, év TH odpatt dca, Bapetrar kal OA(Peror Tos Térraper 
tovrots. The argument has been obscured by the loss of a passage 
at this point. What have the likings and dislikes of animals for this 
or that element to do with the state of the embodied human soul? 
The connexion of thought was probably as follows. As some of the 
elements are alien to a fish, and some to a bird, so all the four 
material elements are alien to the human soul, the true home of 
which is in an immaterial world; and when the soul is incarnated in 
a body composed of earth, water, air, and fire, it is, so to speak, 
‘out of its element’, and is like a fish out of water. Consequently, 
an incarnated soul is never at its ease, and cannot think clearly. 

If that is what the writer meant, it seems to be implied in this 
paragraph that the soul is dcwaros in the strict sense, and not 
merely, as in § 10, that it does not consist of the gvosser material 
elements. Supposing that it were made of fire, for instance, a body 
of fire would suit it perfectly, and even in a body composed of all 
the four elements it would find something at least that was congenial 
to it. Possibly, however, the writer of this passage may have held 
that the soul is composed of the Aristotelian ‘ fifth substance’, and 
that its true home is heaven, which consists of that substance. 

[kal yap eixds éoTt Kal tavtyy Tiol pey ToUTwy tépmecOar, Ticl Se 
&xGeo8a1,| This must have been added by some one who failed to 
understand the passage. If the soul ‘is weighed down and crushed 
by (all) the four elements’, as we were told in the preceding 
sentence, it cannot ‘find pleasure in some of them’. 

éav pévtot [kal] todto (radta MSS.) cddov AdBy Kat tapaxhy Aro 
dd vooou H 'hdBou!, réte Kat adth domep ev Bv0G (TEecwv) GvOpwro5s ém- 
kupatverat. Incarnation even in a healthy body hinders the soul 
from thinking clearly ; but when the body itself is thrown into con- 
fusion by disease, then the soul is as helpless as a man who has 
fallen overboard in a storm, and it cannot think at all. Bodily 
disease is likened to a storm at sea; and the sick person’s soul is 
compared to a man who has fallen into the sea, and is tossed about 
by the waves. 

It is only in this last sentence of the answer that the question 
asked by Horus in § 17 is directly dealt with ; down to this point, 
Isis has been speaking of incarnated souls in general, and not of the 
state of things év rats paxpats vooos. Perhaps we are meant to 
understand that incarnation even in a healthy body is a sort of 
disease for the soul; but the connexion is not explained, and it may 
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be suspected that some words which would have made it clearer have 
been lost before édy peévrou kal TodTo K.T.X. 

Fear is a state of the soul, and not of the body; ¢o@ov must 
therefore be a wrong reading. One might write in place of it some 
such word as péns; but perhaps &AXov Tus is better. 

Wachsmuth follows Meineke in altering do7ep év Bv06 avOpwros 
into dozepet BvOd dvOépixos. Meineke compares Callimachus /7. i” 
Del. 193: radtppoty exw erat dvOépixos ds. That passage may serve 
to show that ‘to float with the current like an dv@épixos’ (as we 
might say ‘like a straw’) was a phrase in use; but dv@épixos suits 
the context in Zxc. XXIV no better than adv@pwzos ; and if we insert 
reov after év Bv0d, we get a quite satisfactory sense. 


EACERET xy 


§ 1. Sinyfjow . . . bwép ths Oaupaoris Puxotoilas tod beod. The 
making of souls by God is described in xe. XXIII. 14-16, and 
is the central incident in the story told in that document. 
It is therefore probable that these words refer to Hac. XXIII. 
If so, Hxc. XXV was written as a sequel to &xc. XXIII 
But it does not necessarily follow that it was written by the 
same person. 

olmw S8€ por admyyetkas mod Tv cwpdtwv dmrodubetoar xwpod- 
ow at Wuxal. aod here means ‘whither’. The word is often 
thus used in late writers; there is therefore no need to alter 
it into zrot. 

In £xc. XXIII. 39, Horus was told that embodied souls, if they 
behave well during their life on earth, will, when they quit the 
body, be permitted to return to their home above, but that if they 
behave ill, they will be reincarnated on earth in the bodies of 
beasts. That is an answer to the question which is here asked ; but 
it is a short and summary answer only, and the writer of Zxc. XXV, 
supposing that he had Zxc. XXIII in his hands, may have either 
overlooked it, or considered it inadequate. 

THs Yewpias tadtns ptotns yevopevos. The doctrine spoken of is 
a pvotyptoy, i.e. a holy truth which must be kept secret from all 
except the few who are worthy to receive it, or which at any rate 
has been kept secret hitherto. 

aOdvare prrep. Here we are plainly told that Isis was a goddess 
at the time when the dialogue took place. (Cf. rijs a0avdrov picews 
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xaity ‘rvyydvovca' in § 2.) As far as this passage is concerned, 
we are free to suppose either that she had been a goddess from the 
first, or that she had been a mortal woman, and had become a 
goddess after her death. But on the other hand, the words ézé 
ceAnvns ef’ Has in § g seem to imply that both Isis and Horus 
are human beings living on earth. Perhaps the two passages might 
be reconciled by assuming that in this dialogue Isis is a goddess, 
but a goddess incarnate in a human body. See notes on £xc. 
XXIII. 1 and ((50)). 

§ 2. (((pdorns] (éye) 8€, [domep] ris dbavdrou ddcews Kadrh 
[ruyxdvouca] (yetéxouca), . . . SregeAedoopal cor «.7.d.)) In the 
MSS., this passage stands in § 4, where it is interposed in the 
middle of an argument on the question whether the soul is dispersed 
when it quits the body. It is manifestly out of place there. As it 
contains a promise to give a detailed explanation of things 
(SieEeAcvoopal cor Tv dvtwy 7d Kal Exacrov), and gives the hearer 
reasons for accepting as unquestionably true what Isis is about to 
say concerning them, it must have been intended to stand at the 
beginning of one of her discourses ; and if it occurred anywhere in 
Lixc. XXV as originally written, it must have stood at the place 
where I have put it. 

puotys, if not deleted, should be corrected into pioris. Isis 
might call herself pvoris ris Getas yvdoews or something of the sort 
(cf. ris Oewpias tarvtns pvorns above), but hardly pvoris ris abavarou 
dvoews ; and it is most likely that utorys has been repeated here 
by error. The meaning probably was ‘I am one of the Immortals’ ; 
and that may be expressed by writing éyw d¢, r7s a0avdtov picews 
Kabty petéxovoa. There must be some mistake in éorep ; we might 
either strike it out, or alter it into os, or transpose it and put it 
before @devxvia. 

GSeuxuia Sid tod medStou THs aAnOeias. This phrase has come 
directly or indirectly from Pl. Phaedrus 2488, 10 ddnOeias idetv 
mediov. In Ps.-Pl. Axtochus 371, the place in which Minos and 
Rhadamanthus sit as judges of the dead is called rediov aAnfeias. 
Cf. Plut. De defectu orac. 22, 4228 (in an account of a curious 
cosmologic system attributed to a hermit who lived on the shore 
of the Red Sea): 7d & évrds éximedov rod rprywvov Kowny éotiav 
evar ravrwv, Kaecobar S& rediov ddrnOelas, év © To's Adyous Kal Ta 
ci8n kal 7a wapade(ypata T&v yeyovérwy Kal TOY yevyTOpEvWY aKivnTa 


A lal » . 2 \ Oss. \ 
KeicOat, Kal wept aiTad TOU ai@vos OVTOS OLOY amoppony Emi TOUS 
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xdapovs péperOar Tov xpsvov. (If the hermit said this, he must have 
read Plato.) 

T3 guveotds Kal ph dpavidpevov xSpov éxer'. These meaningless 
words appear to be the remains of an axiom or fundamental proposi- 
tion which Isis stated at the beginning of her discourse, in order to 
prepare the way for her teaching about the soul. Its meaning 
may perhaps be inferred from the words cGpa .. . é« mwoddév 
ovykexpyevov and ro... e& évds Kai ovK &k modd@v in § 4 (as 
emended), where this general statement seems to be applied to the 
case of body (which is é« woAAGv ovveords) on the one hand, and 
soul (which is not é« woAAGv ovveords) on the other hand. Cf. Pl. 
Phaedo 780: 7 pev cvvreBévte te Kal ovOérp dvte pioer mpoonKet 
rotro macxew, SiaipeOjvar ravry yep cvveréOn* ci d€ Te Tvyxaver dy 
akivOerov, TrovTw pve mpooyjKe pry Taoxew Tatra. The author may 
have written something like rd pév cuveoros Kal Siadverat, 7d dF py 
cuveatés, apaviLopevov, xSpov exer ets bv dmépxerar (or dmépyynrat). 
The soul is ‘visible’ to us (in its effects, though not in itself,) as 
long as it animates a body; when the man dies, it disappears from 
our view, but, not being composite, it does not perish, but departs 
to some other place. For ddaviZouevov in this connexion, cf. 
Corp. XI. it. 15 b: 1O pev cdma Sadrverbar, tiv 8& Cwnv eis 1d 
adaves Ywpeiv. 

§ 3. GAN Ode yap épei (ts, @s 8h) [Adyos eps | x.t.A.. The words 
dde épet Adyos euds could only be translated ‘my discourse will 
speak thus’; but that would be superfluous and pointless. Besides, 
‘my discourse’ would be 6 éyuds Adyos rather than Adyos ends. It 
seems probable that éuds is a corruption of some numeral adjective, 
€. g. tpitos, méumros,' or extos ; that Adyos (réumros ?),—‘ the (fifth ?) 
discourse of Isis’,—together with the following words [lod .. . ai 
Woxai, was intended to stand as a superscription at the head 
of the paragraph ; and that this superscription, having been written 
in the margin, was by mistake inserted into the text after the 
first words of the paragraph (aAX’ @d¢ yap épe?) instead of before them. 

[od yap, & Gaupacré kal peyddou marpds “Ocipews peya téxvoy.] The 
passage to which these words are prefixed in the MSS. is a state- 
ment of a view which Isis rejects; but as her rejection of it is 
sufficiently expressed by the words dA’ otk exe. ovrws in § 4 init., 
there is no necessity for an od at the beginning. And the statement 
of the view rejected (cis dépa dvaxtvovra, .. . elra odkére Svvarba 


1 Possibly e’os, an abbreviation for méumros. 
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1+» tadwdpopjoa, ... Kabdrep oddt.. . VOup ... earl dwvardy, 
k.t.A.) 1s too long and complicated to have been introduced merely 
by ob ydp (‘it is not true that. . .’); it must have been preceded 
by something like épe? 71s és. Besides, if we assume that the whole 
depends on épe? or some such verb, the infinitive SvvacGa can be 
retained ; otherwise, it would be necessary to alter it into Svvavra. 
And as we find ad’ dd yap épet standing in the text, it is most 
likely that these are the words by which the statement of the view 
against which Isis contends was introduced, and that all that 
separates them from rév cwudrwv mpoehOodoa x.7.A. Ought therefore 
to be cut out. 

Moreover, the words 6 . . . péya réxvov, in which the parentage 
of Horus is spoken of more fully than elsewhere, would seem more 
appropriate at the beginning of the dialogue than in the middle 
of an argument. It is possible that these words originally stood 
in § 2, where we may suppose the author to have written somewhat 
as follows: IIpdécexe, rat... . (cd (uev) yap, & [Oavpacré kal] peyadou 
matpos “Ocipews pcya téxvov, . . .*)) (eyo 8€, THs abavarov picews 
KavTy peTexovoa, . . . dueSeAcVoopal cou k.7.A.)). 

[[axpitws]] [kal dpunddv] tdv cwpdrwv mpoePodcar cis dépa dvaxu- 
vovrat [te] ((axpttws)) k.t.A. The adverb dxpitws, ‘indistinguishably ’, 
or ‘so as not to be distinguishable (from the air)’, must have been 
intended to qualify dvaxvvovra, and not zpocAOodoa: ; it is therefore 
necessary to transpose it. 

dpyndov is unintelligible. As far as I know, the word does not 
occur elsewhere. In Liddell and Scott it is translated ‘impetuously’ ; 
but that meaning would not suit the context. 

We are here plunged 7 medias res ; and it is to be presumed that 
a passage, now lost, intervened between the general statement ‘rd 
oweoros.. . xopov éxeu!, with which Isis began, and the section 
in which she speaks of a view that she holds to be erroneous. The 
subject ai wvyxai, which must be understood in this sentence, was 
doubtless expressed in the lost passage which preceded. 

The view here stated and rejected is mentioned in Pl. Phaedo 
TOA: 7a SE repl THs Wuyis TOAM amiotiav Tapéxer Tots avOparois, pr 
... @O3s daadXdarropévy Tod cépatos Kal ékBaivovta Gorep TvEdpa 
) Kamvos Stackedacbeica olxntat Siarropévy. It was taught by 
Epicurus ; Sext. Emp. JZath. 9. 72: kal xa? abras S& diapévovor (sc. 
ai Wuxat), Kat ody, ds eyev 6 "Exikovpos, droAvbeioa Tov Twpdtwv 
katvod Sikny oxidSvavtat. Lamblichus af. Stob. 1. 49. 43, vol. i, 
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p. 384 W.: ef 88... Gveorw 7 ux) TO Twpare Kabarepel doxG Trvedua, 
... Opddv wou . . . Ore eLeow pev azo TOd odparos, ev dt TO éxBaivew 
Siadopetrar wat SiackeSdvvutat, domrep Anpoxpiros kat ’Emikoupos 
érogaivovra. Lucr. 3. 434 ff.: ‘quoniam quassatis undique vasis | 
diffluere umorem. et laticem discedere cernis, | et nebula ac fumus 
quoniam discedit in auras, | crede animam quoque diffundi 
multoque perire | ocius ..., | cum semel ex hominis membris ablata 
recessit.’ Jd. 455: ‘ergo dissolui quoque convenit omnem animai | 
naturam, ceu fumus, in altas aeris auras.’ Cf. Plut. De sera nu- 
minis vindicta 17, 560C: Tas Woyas Tov TeAevTévTwY darohAupEVAS 
émiotdpevos edOvs, domep Sulxdas 7) Karvods drorveovaas TOV THpATwV. 

clra odkére Sivacba ... madwSpopyjoat, [[adda]] od8é (unde MSS.) 
cis ékeivoy ért Tov x@pov [etvar], Sev HAOov Td mpdrepov, dvactpEderv. 
The variant éore, given by P? marg. in place of «ira, is adopted 
by Wachsmuth. But after dare, it would be necessary to write 
pyxere SvvacOae in place of ovKéri dvvacGa. On the other hand, if 
we follow the authority of the MSS. in reading ctra ovxére dvvacbau, 
we must alter pndé into ovde. 

[etvac] may have arisen out of iévac or dvvévai, written as an alterna- 
tive for dvacrpéedeww. 

kabdrep ob8€ 7d KapBavdpevov ex Tv KdTw dyyeiwy' BBwp eis Tods 
aitods témous dev éAnpOn ‘éeréxew! eort Suvardv, [&AN od8 ‘adrd 
Tapautixa AapBavdpevoy kal yxedpevoy ty iSiav apBdver xdpav'|, 
Thi dévaptyyutar To taytl tod Gatos xupatt. The water corresponds 
to the soul, and the dyyeiov to the body. (Cf. ‘quassatis undique 
vasis diffluere umorem ... cernis’, in Lucr. 3. 434 ff., quoted above.) 
We have just been told that the soul, when it quits the body, is 
dispersed, and that consequently (r) it cannot afterwards enter 
another body, and (2) it cannot return to the place from which it 
came when it entered the body. [Since the two clauses ¢?ra.. . (1. 9) 
and [[dAAa]] oydé (1.10) do not correspond to kaOdzep ode. .. GAN 
ovdé here, and since the latter pair appear to repeat one another, the 
editor suggests that they are doublets and that kaOdzep ... duvardv 
represents what the Hermetist wrote. On this assumption he would 
emend the text in some such way as this: xafazep ove To [hapBave- 
pevov| (€xxedpevov) & [tov Kdtw| dyyeloy Bdup eis Tods abrods rérous 
bev AjnpOn Er: (avarp)éxew eoti dvvardv, 

[ [4AX’] ob8 [ad]rd [[rapavrixa]] [AapPavdpevov Kal] (é)xedpevov 
(dup) tiv idiav (ava)AapBdver xdpay, | 


N , > , a a 
mAnv (rapavtixa)) évaplyveTar TO ravtt rod Paros xv pare. 
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An alternative interpretation may be offered. Both clauses do refer 
to the second clause above. The question is whether a soul can return 
to the place.whence it came, and it is replied that it cannot, because 
it will be dispersed in air. This anology substitutes for the soul and 
the air a bucket, say, of water drawn from a body of water and then 
poured back, only to be lost in the whole mass. 7a Kdrw éyyela 
answers to 76 dzeipov mveda, and may perhaps be rendered ‘the 
reservoirs below ’, that is, the masses of water on earth as compared to 
the air above. éréyew should be emended to émyetv. The second 
clause simply strengthens the figure: no, no matter how instan- 
taneously it is drawn out and poured back, it itself does not occupy 
it own place, &c. | 

§ 4. €k modh@y ouyKexpipeévoy (cuyKkptsdroy MSS.) mapareOAtpupévor 
(-wévov MSS.) cis xvow. Water was commonly said to be an 
element, and not a compound. But water as known to us, the 
liquid with which we fill our pitchers, is not the pure element, but 
a mixture, in which the element water predominates, but in which 
portions of the other elements, or of things made of them, are also 
present. See Lxc. II A. 2, where the pure element water is called 
Vdwp airovdwp. 

Our water contains portions of solid substances (e.g. of earth 
washed away from a river’s banks); but they are broken up 
into minute particles, and thereby made fluid (raparcOAypéeva 
els yvow). 

H Sé Wuxh . . . epyov trav tod Oeod xetpdv te Kai vod. The 
writer was probably thinking of the making of souls in Zxc. XXIII. 

7d Tolvuy €& évds kal odk €k todda@y (otk é& dAdou MSS.). Ac- 
cording to Zxc. XXIII, the soul is composed é« roAdGv; for it 
is there said that the souls were made of a mixture of zip, 
mvedua, and certain ‘unknown’ materials. But the writer of 
Exc. XXV may have regarded that passage as mythical, and declined 
to accept it literally. 

Cf. Hxc. IL A. 11: 7d yap adyfes eore (15) [kat] €& atrod povov rv 
atvoracw éxov,... 6 dé dvOpwros éx toANGV TVETTHKE. 

Tadto 0 gaurd! cis vody S8yyoupevoy. This seems to be a passing 
mention of the end towards which the soul’s course ought to be 
directed, A human soul embodied upon earth is not évvovs from 
the first, but is capable of becoming évvovs, or even of becoming 
vots and nothing else, if rightly guided. (Cf. Corp. X. rga: 


A , y A y 
pox?) Se avOpwrivyn, od Tica pev, » de edoeBys, ... OAN vods yiverat.) 
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Sense might be made by writing avis te im’ atrod (i.e. imo 
70d Oeod) eis voov Sdyyovpevov. The soul owes its origin to God’s 
vovs, and, if it follows God’s guidance, finds its way back to vots. 

Such a thought as this, however, is hardly in keeping with the 
rest of the piece ; we should rather have expected to be told that 
souls find their way back to this or that stratum of the atmosphere. 
It may therefore be suspected that these words have been added by 
another hand. , 

3Oev Set (8h MSS.) kal thy mpds Td cdpa adrhs odvodor [dppoviav 
Qeod] bwd dvdykns yevouevny elvar (perhaps yeyovévar). Since the 
soul has no natural affinity to the body, force or compulsion must 
have been employed to join them together. The reluctance of the 
unembodied soul to submit to this compulsion is described in 
Exc. XXIII. 33 sgq. dppoviav Geod (a coadjustment—sc. of soul 
and body—effected by God?) may perhaps be a remnant of a 
marginal note on this sentence. 

§ 5. St. 8€ ote eis Eva Kal tov adtov témov (wacat) xuBalws, ovTE 
elk Kal ds Eruxev [[&dAA]] Exdoty, ((aAAA)) ewl Thy iBiav dvaméumetat 
xépavy. The two things to be proved are (1) that the souls, when 
they quit the body, do not all go to the same place, and (2) that the 
particular place to which this or that soul goes is determined by 
fixed laws, and not by mere chance. (émi ri iditav, ‘to the place 
which properly belongs to it’, or ‘to which it properly belongs’, 
stands in contrast to «ik Kal os érvxev.) Both these things are 
proved by the similitude which follows in § 6. 

pavepoy Kal €€ dv ett év TH owpatt odca [kal TO TAdopaTt] WaoxXeEL 
(kat) [yap] mapa thy Slay dow metayuppérn (-xupévn F). wAdopare 
is an alternative for opati—ydp may have arisen out of zapda by 
duplication ; or it may have been shifted to this place from the 
following sentence, where a ydép is wanted. 

[rerayvppevyn is a reminiscence of Pl. Phaedo 81. Cf. Proclus Zn 
Remp. 1.119. 10 Kroll: kat ra repiBrnpata 7a aiyoed) Kabapa pépew 
dvdyKn, Kai pr) erGodrovpeva b7d Tov evihov arpav pyde raxvvdpeve bd 
THs ynivyns dicews.] The souls of the men and beasts spoken of in 
§§ 6-8 are in this condition. 

§ 6. mpdo(a)xes . . . TH Aeyonevm Spordpatt. Does 7 Aeyonevw 
mean ‘which Iam about to tell’, or ‘which is commonly told’? 
Neither is quite satisfactory; and perhaps it would be better to 
strike out Aeyouév, and write r3Se TO Gpoudpare. 

detols Kal meptotepas x.t.A, This list of animals is much longer 
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than the argument requires; and it is probable that it has been 
lengthened by transcribers. 

If we shift des in § 6 to the place that corresponds to that in 
which it stands in § 7, there is a definite plan of arrangement. 
After men, who are regarded as a class apart, come first animals 
that fly in air (ra wryvd, including flies as well as birds); then, 
quadrupeds, which walk upon the earth, and snakes, which crawl on 
it and live in holes below its surface; and lastly, animals that live 
partly on land and partly in water. The animals are classified 
according to their relations to the several elements, and the writer 
names in succession specimens of each of the chief classes, with the 
exception of the fishes. He could not include fishes in his list, 
because they would die in any place in which men, birds, flies, 
quadrupeds, and snakes could live, and for that reason one could not 
assume them to be shut up along with the rest; he therefore 
mentioned in place of them amphibious animals, i. e. beasts which 
live partly in water, though not wholly. 

[Was the notion of the ovoxerjpiov suggested by the zepurrepedy in 
Pl. Zheaet. 197 Cc? | 

Kat KUKvous Kat idpakas kal xeAtSdvas kal otpouBovs. The similitude 
would serve the writer’s purpose better if these words, and the 
corresponding clauses in § 7 (of 8& idpaxes . . . abrots adew), were 
omitted. In that case, we should have three specimens only of 
mrnva, viz. (1) eagles, which, when released, fly up into the upper air, 
(2) doves, which fly up into the lower air, and (3) flies which keep 
near the ground. That would be an exact parallel to the behaviour 
of the souls, which, when released from the body, betake themselves 
to different strata of the atmosphere. It may therefore be suspected 
that the swans, hawks, swallows, and sparrows have been added by 
another hand. In § 7 (eagles «is rov aifépa, doves cis rov rAnotov 
dépa, hawks iepdvw rovrwv), the mention of the hawks involves 
a departure from the natural order in respect of the atmospheric 
strata. The swans, which come first of the four in § 6, come last of 
the four in §7; and the description of the place to which the swans 
go (drov ééeotw abrois ddev, § 7) is a poor makeshift; one would 
have supposed that a singing bird could sing in any place in which it 
could keep alive. 

In the case of the quadrupeds, snakes, and amphibious beasts, 
the similitude is not quite so appropriate, because there is no re- 
semblance between the places to which these animals go and the 
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places to which the souls go. _It is possible that in the earliest form 
of the document 74 wryvé alone were spoken of, and that all the rest 
of §§ 6 and 7 is a later addition. ; 

kat Béas Kal toiuvia.  oiuva, properly ‘flocks’, here means 
‘sheep’. This use of the word occurs in Longus, Daphnis and 
Chloe (second century A.D. ?) 1. 8: 4 ey és wrotumov (sc. the ewe that 
suckled her) dvadépovea rhs cwrypias tiv airiav, 6 5& peuvnuevos ws 
éxxecpevoy adtov alf avebpever. 

kat Twa tov ‘THs KowdryTos éxouévov' Lvwv. Some phrase meaning 
‘amphibious’ is needed ; and it seems most likely that 77s is a cor- 
ruption of yijs (re Kat vdaros). 

§ 7. Naywol Bé (cis) Spupods, kal Bdes (eis) adAtoTHpta [wedia]. These 
two phrases differ from the context in the omission of the article 
before the substantives, as well as in the omission of the indispensable 
cis. Perhaps it would be best to bracket them, and to bracket also 
kat Naywors kai Bsas in § 6. We should then have wild animals 
(lions, leopards, wolves) mentioned first, and domestic animals (dogs 
and sheep) after them. If we retain the hares, wild and tame 
animals are intermixed. 

éxdotou eis Thy oikelay xwpav bd Tod Evdov Kpitypiou dvatpeTropevou. 
The word xperyjpiov is used twice by Plato in the sense of xpuryjprov 
aAnGetas, ‘that by which we decide whether something is true or 
not’. ep. 582 A: rim ypr KpiverOar Ta pédAXOVTA KaAds KpLOnoer Oar ; 
dp’ ov« éurreipia te Kal ppovynoer Kal Adyw ; 7 TovTwY exor dv Tis BeATLOV 
kpirjpiov ; Theaet. 178 B: mdvtwv pétpov avOpwrds éorw . . . Exov 
yap aitay ro Kpitnpiov ev abtTd, ola raayxer Toradta oidpevos, dAnOA TE 
oierat ait kal ovra. (In Legg. 767 B, the only other place in Plato 
where the word occurs, its meaning is different.) It is used once 
by Aristotle, Mefaph. K. 1063 a2: 7d aicOyrnpiov Kal Kpirypiov Tov 
AexPevtwv Xuudv. But the Stoics were the first to bring xpurjprov 
into common use as a philosophic term. Diog. Laert. 7. 54: «puri- 
pov 5& trys adyOeias act tvyxdvew THY KatadnrTiKny davraciay, 
Tovtéote Tv dd trdpxovtos, Kaba Pyor. Xpvourmos ev tH 8 Tov 
Pvoixav, kal “Avriratpos Kat AroAdddupos. 6 pev yap BonOds kpurijpra 
trelova aoXcire, vodv Kal alcOnow Kal dpeéw Kal ercoripnv? 6 88 
Xpicurros diapepdpevos pds aitov ev TO tpdtw Lept Adyou Kpurhpud 
dyow civar aicOyow Kat rpddyyuw. . .. GAdor 8€ twes ToV dpyatorépwv 
roxdv tov 6pOdv Adyov Kpurjpiov drodelrovew, &s & ToceSdvis ev 
76 Uepi kpirnpiov dyno. Sextus Empiricus, Mazz. 7. 29, distinguishes 


two different uses of the word: rd «purjpiov . . . A€yerar . . . Suyds* 
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Kal’ éva HEV TpOTOV,  mpocéxovTes Td pev ToLodpev Ta SE ovdapas* Kal? 
erepov o€, & mpooéxovTes Ta pev trdpyew hapev ta S€ pr imdpyew, 
kat tavtt pev ddyO7 xabeotdvat tavTi Ss Wevdn. See also Sext. Emp. 
fyrrh. 2. 14 (where 7d xpirjpuv in the latter sense is called 76 
Kpitnpiov THs aAyOcias); tb. 1. 21; and Math. 7. 126-131. The 
Kpitjptov spoken of in Lxc. XXV is not a xpirjpov rhs dAyOelas, but 
one of the other kind, 6 zpocéyovres 7a pudv rovodpev 7a 82 odSapds ; 
it is something in the animal which determines its movements, and 
impels it towards a certain place. It is a épuy, or (as Boethus 
would perhaps have called it) an dpeés. We might call it*an 
instinct ; and the writer would probably have said that it was im- 
planted in the animal by ¢vois (see Zxc. IV B). 

§ 8. éxdorn yuxy, Kal dvOpwrevopévn Kal dAdws emyetLouoa. It is 
here implied that beasts as well as men are animated by yyai. 
That is inconsistent with “wc. XXIII, according to which men 
alone are animated by yw ya/, and a beast has no Wvyy7, but only a 
mvedpa (except in the case of a beast in which a human ywvy7 has 
been reincarnated as a punishment for a bad life on earth). 

TAY ef pH Tis TOV Tudwviwy ... éyou K..A.  aA}Y ef pH OCCUFS 
again in £xc. XXVI. 2. It would be more correct to say either 
why ei or ci py. But Lucian (Pseudosophistes 7) mentions wij «i 
py as a common solecism: and the incorrect phrase may have been 
written by the author. 

ot Tuddvioe are the followers of Typhon (Set). According to the 
Egyptian myth, they fought against Osiris and Horus. Isis would 
therefore hate and despise them; and the writer makes her name 
them when she wishes to give an instance of people notorious for 
perversity. If he had been speaking in his own person, he might 
perhaps have said, instead of ‘some Typhonian’, either ‘some 
Epicurean’ or ‘some Christian’. 

és pydév mapa tdfiv mpdocew cay Koddfwvtar, Those who are 
undergoing punishment might be expected to feel resentment 
against their punishers, and obey them only under compulsion, if at 
all; yet in this matter the embodied souls spontaneously obey the 
ordinance (rdéis) of God, or of Nature, who is God’s vicegerent upon 
earth. 

kddacus yap adtais } evowpdtwors. Cf. Hxc. XXIII. 25-41. This 
notion had come down from the early Pythagoreans. Philolaus af. 
Clem. Alex. Strom. 3. 3. 17: paprupéovrat 8& Kal ot raAatol PeodrAdyor Te 


\ , G / fa ¢ \ tal , 1G es 
Kal pdvties ws dud Tivas Tiywpias a YuXa TH TwMaTL TLVECEvKTAL, 
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Athenaeus 4. 157 C: EvéiOeos 5 Uvayopixds. « +; ds dyno Kréapxos 
5 Tlepuraryrixds ev Sevtépw Biwv, eAeyev evdedérbat TH oHpate Kal TO 
Setpo Biw ras drdvtwv Yrxds Tywpias xapLr. Cf. Emped. fr. 115 
Diels: forw dvdyxns xphya, Ccdv Yiditpa madatov, |... €vTé TIS 
dumraxinor dove pira yria punvy, | (Neiket 7 ?) Os k emudpkov duap- 
mhaas éroudoon, | Satpoves otre paxpaiwvos NeAdxace Biowo,—rpis pv 
puplas Spas drd paxdpov ddrdAnoba, | Pvopévovs wavroia duc xpovou 
ciSea Ovynrdv | dpyadéas Bistro. petaddadoaovta KedevGovs. | ne 2 TOR 
kal eyd viv cut, puyds Oedbev Kal adijrys, | Netxei pawopév miavvos.’ 


. > a > ré - J 
Plotinus 4. 8. 1: "EpmedoxAijs te, cimdy duapravovcais vopov elvat 
? 


rais Woyxais receiv évratOa, Kal aitds “ puyas Ocdbev” yevdpevos Kew 
“ricvvos pawouevy Neiker”, tocotroy mapeyvpvou doov xat Iv6a- 
yopas, olwat, xal of da éxeivou yvirtovro mepi te TovTov mepi Te 
mod\Gv ddAwv. 7G Sé (5¢. "Epredoxdc?) raphy cat dia roinow od cape 
elvate 

§g. ( . .) exer 8é 4 (rar) ((dvw)) Sidtags [1 tepwrdry| obtws, [5y 
moré {[dval], G peyadopuéstare mat, Bdéme] [puxdv Srardgers], The 
transition to a fresh topic is abrupt; some connecting words or 
sentences have probably been lost. 

Brére Woxdv Staraées is impossible. One might say avw Bdeére, 
‘look upward’; but the dvw in the text is too far separated from 
BAére, and has most likely come from the preceding sentence, where 
tév avw, or something of the sort, is needed to go with d&dragis. 
More probably, BAere was followed by eis with a substantive, and 
the words 73y woré . . . Bdére are the beginning of an unfinished 
sentence, which is out of place here, but may perhaps have formed 
part of the lost passage that preceded éya S& «7.4. It may be 
conjectured that Ywydv diardges is a remnant of a superscription 
(e.g. Ilept ris tév Wvxav Siardéews) written at the head of the 
paragraph ; compare the superscription [Ilod rév cwpudrwv drodv- 
Geico SiatpiBovow ai yvyai| at the beginning of § 3. 


. I.e. men and beasts are ‘daemons’ (= unembodied souls) that have been 
sentenced to a series of incarnations as a punishment for some crime. The two 
crimes mentioned by Empedocles are murder and perjury. But how could an 
unembodied soul commit murder? The nature of the offence by which the 
Pythagoreans supposed the soul to have incurred the penalty of incarnation is left 
unexplained. It may have been explained in some fepds Adyes which has not been 
transmitted to us ; the words of madarol beoAd-yor Te Kal udéyTies in Philolaus perhaps 
refer to something of the sort. (It cannot have had anything to do with the Orphic 
myth of the rending of Dionysus by the Titans; for the Titans were not unembodied 
souls, and it was not by incarnation that they were punished for their crime.) The 
author of the Kore Kosmu makes an attempt to answer the question how the souls 
had offended ; see Exc. XXIII. 24. 
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Té dt odpavod Kopudis péxpr ceAtvns Oeois kal dotpois kal ™ 
Gdn mpovola oxoddher. 17 dA mpovoca apparently means ‘deity in 
general’. But what other form than that of gods and stars could 
deity assume? Was the writer thinking of the fiery element of 
which the heavens were held to consist, and did he identify the 
celestial fire as a whole with ‘Providence’, i.e. with the divine 
power by which the universe is governed? He could have found 
Stoic authority for doing so. 

oxokdfe. means ‘is left vacant for’, or ‘is reserved for’; cf. Plut. 
C. Gracch. 12: ri Oewpyrijpia Kabeire kat 76 Sijpw cyodrdlovta . . . 
amédeke TOV TOTOV. 

If the words @eots and dorpos are to be taken as denoting two 
different classes of celestial beings, and not merely as two names 
denoting one and the same class, we must understand that there are 
‘gods’ who are not stars, but live in the same region as the stars, 
and are closely associated with them. There is no trace here of the 
peculiar system of xc. XXIV, 1, according to which the ‘gods’ live 
in heaven, and the dorépes (stars in general? or planets ?) are situated 
in another region, called ai@p, which is below heaven. The writer 
of Zxc. XXV knows nothing of this latter region ; he uses the word 
aiéyp differently, applying it to a part of the dp, and even to a part 
of it which is much nearer to the earth than to the lunar sphere ; 
for he says that eagles fly in the aifyp (§ 7), and that no bird can fly 
above the twelfth of the 60 x@pa: into which the dip is divided (§ 11). 
He does not expressly tell us where the lower limit of ovpavds is 
situated ; but it is to be presumed that he would have placed that 
limit, as most people did, at the lunar sphere, and would accordingly 
have said that otpavdés and dyp are contiguous. 

§ 10. éxer pévtor . . . €Xatov USwe. This section breaks the con- 
nexion between § 9 and § 11. If we retain it, rd d& dudornua Todro 
in § 11 zn. is obscure; if we cut it out, 7d d2 didoryya Totro refers 
to the closely preceding words 76 dd ceAjvyns ed’ Hyas in § 9 jin. 
Moreover, these remarks about the movement of the air and the 
movements of the souls have no connexion with the main topic of 
§§ 9-13, which is the Siudragis of the atmosphere. What the writer 
had occasion to say about the wind is sufficiently said in § rr; and 
in that section there is no indication that the wind has been spoken 
of shortly before. § to appears to be an extract from another 
document; and we may suppose that some one was led by the 
mention of dvéuwv Kwyoes in § 11 to copy into the margin another 


2208-3 Qq 
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passage about the wind which he had found elsewhere, and that it 
subsequently got into the text. 

gxer pévtor ev éaut@ [68dv] (xivqow (iSiav?)) 6 [rocodros] adyp, 
Sy dvepov Kadeiy Gos eorly Hpiv, [iBrov] [péyeBos ev @] (Hv) Kwetrar mpds 
avdjugiy tov émyelwv, 63dv is certainly wrong; the wind is not 
a 63ds, but a xévnows dépos, and the substantive wanted is xivyow. 
But it seems probable that the original reading was xivyow idiay. 
The word idav may have given rise both to éddv by corruption, and 
to the meaningless iS:ov below by a misplaced duplication ; and it 
would serve to emphasize the distinction between the movement 
which belongs to the air itself (cf. zpos éavtéy xwovpevos below) and 
the movement of the souls in the air. Perhaps in the original 
context of the passage something had been said about the move- 
ments of the unembodied souls in the air, and the writer then went 
on to say xe. pévrou év éavtd Kivnow idiay 6 djp «.7.d.: ‘the air has 
a movement of its own, which we call wind; but that movement 
does not interfere with those movements of the souls of which I have 
been speaking.’ 

togodros is unintelligible. It may possibly have been explained 
by something in the lost context which preceded; but it seems 
more likely that [rocodros] and [péyefos ev 6] are fragments of a 
marginal note, which may have contained the words ézt rtocotroy 
peyebos. 

8 (or (rept) 06?) 8h kal Uorepov ép@. If this points forward merely 
to the passing mention of the wind in § 11, it was not worth while 
to say it. But it probably refers to something that came later on in 
the document to which § ro originally belonged. 

§ 11. 7d 8€ Sidotnpa todto . . . poipdy pév éoTr yevikdy tecodpwy, 
(€)idikdv 8€ xwpdv é&(Hxovta). The words yevixds and «idixds are not 
quite accurately used here ; for the relation between a potpa and the 
xX®pac contained in it is not the same as that between a genus and 
its several species. But the meaning is clear enough. The position 
of a soul might be described ‘generally’ by saying that it was in the 
second j.oipa of the atmosphere, and more‘ specially’ or ‘ particularly ’ 
by saying that it was in the third xdépa of the second potpa (i. e. the 
seventh of the sixty y@pa:, counting upward from below). 

The writer had in his mind, if not before his eyes, a diagram such 
as is here appended. 

In the partly similar system of Posidonius (Plin. Wat. hist. 2. 23. 
85), clouds and wind extend upwards to a distance of 40 stadia (five 
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miles) from the earth, and the space from the upper limit of the 
windy region up to the moon is filled with pure bright air, the 
vertical extent of which is 2,000,000 stadia (250,000 miles). Did 
the writer of Zxc. XXV mean it to be understood that all the xXGpae 
are equal in vertical measurement? It seems most likely that he 
did; and if so, the vertical extent of the windless region is, in 
L£xc. XXV, four times that of the windy region. But according to 
Posidonius, who knew more about astronomy than the author of 
Lxc. XXV, and was nearer to the truth in his estimate of the distance 
from earth to moon, the vertical extent of the windless region is 


: . Geol 
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50,000 times that of the windy region. Supposing that the writer 
of Zxc. XXV agreed with Posidonius in putting the upper limit of 
the windy region five miles above the surface of the earth, each of 
his x@pac would be five-twelfths of a mile in height, and his estimate 
of the distance from the earth’s surface to the moon would conse- 
quently be 25 miles. He would hardly have differed so widely from 
Posidonius in this respect if he had read what Posidonius had 
written; we must therefore suppose that a partial and imperfect 
knowledge of the system of Posidonius had been transmitted to him 
through ill-instructed intermediaries. 

Qq2 
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The didragis of Exc. XXV is a fuller and more detailed working 
out of that in xc. XXIII. 16, where we are told that there are 
sixty classes or grades of souls, to which habitations are assigned 
in a corresponding series of divisions of the atmosphere. But in 
Exc. XXIII the divisions of the atmosphere are called, not x@par, 
but tujara [kal tapreta]; and there is no mention there of the four 
potpac spoken of in Zxc. XXV, 

[mpdcexe, Tat’ dppijtwr ydp émaxovers (emaxovcets ?) puctypiwy yiis 
re kal odpavod kal mavtds Tod pécou [iepod| mvevparos.| Cf. Hxc. XXIII 
((32)): Lpdcexe, téxvov “Qpe’ xpurrijs yap éraxovers Gewpias. 

This is obviously out of place in the midst of a description of the 
second jofpa of the atmosphere. It ought to stand at the deginning 
of §§ 9-13, or of some similar paragraph. It is very likely that the 
missing passage which preceded § 9 began with these words ; but it 
is also possible that they have been shifted to this place from the 
beginning of Hac. XXVI. 

exer pévror mapa tis pdcews tadtyy Thy efovciay 6 dip obTos, wote 
Kal éy tats idlats dKTd Xwpats Kal ey Tals THs yis TérTapor TepitoNet(y) 
pel dv exer ww. 6 dip otros must be taken to mean the air 
of the second potpa, i.e. the windy air. The writer assumes that 
the second potpa is the proper domain of the windy air, and that the 
first otpa belongs to the earth; and he accounts for the fact that 
there is wind close to the earth by saying that the windy air is 
allowed to pass the lower boundary of its own region, and descend 
into the first potpa. If the words pel dy ey Cdwv are to be 
retained, he also assumes that the proper home of the birds, or of 
some birds at least, is the second potpa, and that when we see them 
in the first potpa (i.e. near the earth) they have come down from 
the second potpa along with the wind. The latter assumption seems 
strange ; but it is not quite impossible, provided that we take the 
¢6a spoken of to be, not birds in general, but high-flying birds, such 
as eagles. It was said in § 7 that the proper home of eagles is the 
aidjp ; and perhaps the word ai@jp there denotes the region which in 
§ rr is called the second poitpa. 

§ 12. 8 tpitn . . . Se terdpry . . .. Of the third and fourth 
jeotpat we are told only that the third contains ‘fine and pure air - 
and the fourth contains ‘very fine and very clear (and transparent ?) 
air’. But there is little point in speaking of them at all, if nothing is 
to be said about the distinctive qualities of the souls or other beings 
by whom each of these otpa: is inhabited; and we must suppose 
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that something of the kind followed, if not in this document itself, 
at least in the source from which the writer got these details. 

(. . .) Bopifer "eg? Eaurod! tods [dvw] odpavods. rods otpavovs means 
the different spheres or strata of which heaven consists. But there 
can be no reason here for distinguishing those of them which are 
above (rovs dvw) from those of them which are below; we must 
therefore strike out dvw. It may have come from dvwOe in the 
following sentence. 

The boundary of which the writer is speaking must be that be- 
tween ‘the heavens’ as a whole and the atmosphere ; and as it may 
be inferred from § 9 that he held heaven to extend downwards ‘as 
far as the moon’, there can be little doubt that the missing subject 
of the sentence is 6 KkAos ris ceAjvns. 

§ 13. [dxohAnti] has come from dé«oAAnri in § ro fin. 

@s eivat poipas [yenkds| pev téooapas, [StactnpariKds Sé Sddexa, | 
xopas Se €fjxovra. What are the dvacryparixal potpar? The only 
dudornpa that has been spoken of is the whole space between the 
moon and the earth (§ 11 ¢vé¢.) ; and it is impossible to discover any 
method of dividing that space, or any part of it, into twelve potpar, 
that could be combined with the writer’s division of it into four 
potpar and sixty x®par. Perhaps d:acryparixds is a corruption of rod 
diactypatos (sc. ToD ard yAs péxpr ceAnvys).- When diactnpatixas dé 
had got into the text, yevuxds (suggested by § 11 zit.) may have 
been inserted before pév to correspond to diactnpartixds, and dudexa 
(a number chosen under some misunderstanding, if not merely at 
random,) may have been added to correspond to réocapas. 

§ 14. tives prev ob eis Exdotyy (Exdtepa MSS.) toutwy (sc. Tay Xwpov) 
dvadvouor puxal, évredOev cor wad... KaTadéyew apfopar. dvadvovor 
means ‘depart’ from earth, or from the body; cf. Kaibel Zfigr. Gr. 
340. 7, és Ocods dvédAvoa. 

If this promise was fulfilled, the writer must have gone on to men- 
tion, one by one, sixty distinct classes of souls (beginning, no doubt, 
with those of kings, and ending with those of reptiles), and must 
have said that the souls of kings, when they depart from the body, 
go to the highest of the sixty x@pa:, and so on, until he came to the 
souls of reptiles, which presumably go to the lowest of them. That 
would be a complete answer to the question asked by Horus in § 1, 
Tod Tov cwpdtov droAvbciaar xwpodow ai yuxai. But Stobaeus ended 
his extract from the /de//us at this point, and omitted the details 
given in the remainder of the document. 
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EXCERPT XXVI 


This Excerpt is broken into two pieces by a lacuna between § 2 
and § 3. It is possible that §§ 1-2 and §§ 3-30 were originally 
unconnected, and were taken from two distinct /ide//Z; but it is also 
possible that they were parts of one and the same /#e//us, and were 
linked together by a passage which has been lost. 

In §§ 1-2, the writer speaks of the situation of souls before and 
after their life on earth, and deals both with the question whence 
souls come when they enter the body, and with the question whither 
souls go when they quit the body. (The latter question is that 
which is asked and answered in Lc. XXV.) 

In §§ 3~30, the question whither souls go when they quit the body 
is nowhere spoken of (except that it is briefly and indirectly touched 
on in § 12); and the question whence they come when they enter 
the body holds a subordinate position, being dealt with only in §§ ro 
and tr. The main subject of §§ 3-30 is the question what is the 
cause of the differences between one embodied soul and another. 
The writer’s answer is that these differences are caused (1) by the 
fact that the souls come from different strata of the atmosphere, and 
bring with them qualities which they already possessed when they 
resided in those strata (§§ 3-12), and (2) by differences in the com- 
position of the bodies in which the souls are incarnated (§§ 13-30). 

In the MSS. of Stobaeus, Hac, XXVI has no heading analogous 
to the emma of Exc. XXV (‘Eppod Adyos "Iawdos zpds “Qpov) ; the only 
superscription is Ilept éwpvydoews Kal perepvxooews. It is possible 
that Stobaeus marked Zxc. XXVI as a separate extract by writing 
a Zemma of the usual kind at the head of it, and that his Zemma has 
been accidentally lost. But if it was not so, it would seem to follow 
that he took xc. XXVI to be a continuation of xc. XXV, and 
regarded XXV.1-XXVI. 30 asasingle document. He may perhaps 
have done so; but if he did, he was probably mistaken. 

Wachsmuth treats Zac. XXVI as a continuation of Zxc. XXV; 
he brackets the superscription of XXVI (Ilept éuuxdoews Kal perep- 
Wuxecews), and says ‘ cohaerent haec (i.e. XXVI) cum priore ecloga 
(i.e. XXV)’. But it seems to me evident that XXVI does not 
‘cohere’ with XXV. The subject of Zxc. XXV is the question 
whither souls go when they quit the body ; that is the only question 
dealt with in XXV, and the extract ends with a promise to answer it 
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in fuller detail, which promise is not fulfilled in XXVI, and must 
have been fulfilled in a following part of the Zed/us from which XXV 
was extracted by Stobaeus. In XXVI. 1-2, the same question is 
dealt with (together with the different but connected question 
whence souls come when they enter the body) ; but it is dealt with 
in language which could not have been used by a man who had just 
written XXV. The atmospheric ypa1, of which a full and detailed 
description has been given in XXV, are spoken of de novo in 
XXVI. 1; in the latter passage, the reader is not supposed to have 
any previous knowledge of them, and is told, as if they were new to 
him, things which, if xc. XXV had preceded, he would have read 
just before. (Compare, for instance, éxéorn ... kata ryv d&lav Kat 
xwpav éxer «r.X. in XXVI. 1 with dow yap éxdoryn tov ywpdv.. ., 
TooovTw Kal (at) ev avrais Wxal «.7.A. in XXV. 13.) Moreover, three 
synonyms for the term ypa: are mentioned in XXVI. 1 ; but if the 
two extracts had been parts of one /be//us, the proper place for 
mentioning these synonyms would have been XXV. 11, where the 
xwpar are first spoken of. 

It is clear then that in XXVI. 1-2 we have, not a continuation of 
XXV, but a separate and independent treatment of the subject dealt 
with in XXV. And in XXVI. 3-30, the question discussed is 
a different one from that discussed in XXV. We must therefore 
conclude that Zxc. XXV and Zxc. XXVI are extracts from different 
Libellt. 

When and by whom the superscription Ilept upuydcews Kal petepr 
Wuxeoews was written, we have no means of knowing. It is possible 
that it is on a par with certain paragraph-headings which have got 
into the text elsewhere (see Zac. XXV. 3 and 9g, and Lxc. XXIV. 7, 
8, and ro), and that, like them, it was not intended to mark the 
beginning of a fresh document, but merely to describe the contents 
of the passage which immediately follows it. It is not, however, 
a correct description of the contents either of Hxc. XXVI. 1-2 or 
of Zxc. XXVI as a whole. éu'ywous (the incarnation of souls) is 
spoken of both in §§ 1-2 and throughout §§ 3-30 ; but nowhere in Ze, 
XXVI is anything said about pereudxwors, i.e. the reincarnation of 
a soul in another body after a previous incarnation. Either the man 
who wrote the heading blundered in adding kat pereuyvxdoews, or he 
had before him a document of which our Zac. XXVI (epi euprvydoews) 
was the first part only, and which contained together with it another 


part, now lost, concerning peremvxwors. 
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The words most commonly used to signify incarnation and re- 
incarnation were évowpudrwors and perevowpdroos ; emyixwoors and 
pereurxwors are rarer. éuivywous, which properly means ‘the 
process of making (a body) guvxov’, i. e. that of putting soul into 
a body, occurs in Plotinus 4. 3. 9. perenivxwors Occurs 1n Diod. 
Sic. 10, /*. 6 (dre 5 TvOaydpas pereuixwow eddgate, . . . TavTwv Tov 
fwov ras YWoyds peri Odvarov cis Erepa LOa héywv cioépxer Oar) ;* 
Alexander Aphrod. in Arist. de an. p. 27. 18; Porphyry De aédst. 4. 
16; Sallustius De diis e¢ mundo 20; Proclus in Pl. Rep. vol. u, 
p. 340, l. 23 Kroll; Jerome Zpist. ad Avitum p. 764; Theol. arithm. 
p. 40 Ast (Diels Vorsokr. I, p. 24); Schol. in Iambl. Protrept. 14 ; 
Suidas s.v. Bepexvdns. 

§ 1. ai 88 xdpar adtar bd tOy mpoydvev KahodvTat bh’ dv pev Lavan, 
ip’ Gv 8€ otepedpata, ind S€ érépwy mruxal. The zpdyovor of Isis 
would be Egyptian gods, or early rulers of Egypt who had become gods 
after death (e.g. Kamephis, who is called 6 rpordrwp in Zxc. XXIII. 
((32))). But the writer must have been thinking rather of Greek 
authors who had used the terms of which he speaks; and one of 
these authors may perhaps have been Posidonius. The use of 
orepewpara to denote atmospheric strata had doubtless been suggested 
by Genesis 1, 6-8. For mrvyxai, which means ‘layers’ (e.g. the 
superimposed sheets of leather or metal in a shield), cf. Eur. Or. 16365 
év aidépos mrvxais: Eur. Hed. 44, ev rrvyaiow aidépos: Eur. Phoen. 84, 
® aevvas otpavod vaiwy mrvxas | Zed. For Cdva, cf. rats ddéious 
févars in Lxc. XXIII. 8 as emended, and the planetary féva in 
Corp. I. 25. 

Tas pév Being kat Baorttkds (Wuxds) ev TH Smepdvw TrévTav (xHpq) 
katouxety, Cf. Exc, XXIV. 4 and 5, where Bacal Yrxai are 
called Oetar. 

§ 2. al peév ody €is TO dpe KaTaTEepTopevar. .. ek TaY bTEepdvw Lwvdv 
katam@éumovtat, To apyev presumably means 7o Bacwrevew. But if 
SO, tov trepdvw Cwvov (plural) is inconsistent with rH drepdvw ravrwv 
(singular) in § 1. 

kal Audetoar eis tds adtds Kal ér. bmepdvw dvépyovtar. If the 
souls of kings come from several different ypar or Zévar of the 
atmosphere, as is said in § 2 ¢yé¢., a kingly soul which had resided, 
for instance, in the second y«pa before its incarnation might rise to the 
first and highest x«pa after its incarnation. But ifall kingly souls come 


» There is no proof that Diodorus used the word himself; this passage is an 
epitomator’s summary of what Diodorus wrote. 
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from the highest y«pa of the atmosphere, as is said in § 1 jin., to rise 
still higher would mean to rise above the atmosphere, and enter heaven. 
; Ode kat Tas UTodecotépas Surdper te Kal dgia (...) & [yap] KaTwrépwy 
én [petLovas kal] dwndorépas dvdyer. A conditional clause (‘if they have 
obeyed God’s law’, or something to that effect,) must have been lost 
before ék xarwrépwv .. . avaryeu. 

§ 3. (..) etal ydp “dvwOev ot! (. . .), Sopuddpor Svtes THs Kabddou 
Tpovoias, dv & pév Wuxordpias, 6 S€ Wuxomounds. In §§ 3-12, the 
writer speaks of the descent of souls from their homes in the atmo- 
sphere, and their incarnation upon earth. How the paragraph began, 
we do not know; but in § 3, we find him speaking of two super- 
human beings’ in whose charge the unembodied souls are placed. 
One of these beings who is called the ywyorayéas, has the souls in 
his keeping during their residence in the atmosphere ; the other, who 
is called the yvxoropurds, sends souls down to earth (drooréAXe, 
mpoino.) When they are to be incarnated, and ‘puts them in their 
several places’ (dardéoces), i. e. takes care that each soul is placed in 
the sort of body that is suited to it. 

The function of the yvxorapéas is similar to that which is assigned 
to the Moon in Zac. XXIV. 1; but neither of the two beings spoken 
of in XXVI. 3 can be identified with S<\yjv7, as both of them are mas- 
culine (6 wey... 6 dé). In Diog. Laert. 8. 3r Hermes is called tapas 
Tov pvxov Kal dud TOUTO Toumatos. The word Wvxoropzrds is applied to 
Charon by Euripides, 4/c. 361 ; to Hermes by Diodorus, 1. 96 ; and to 
an unnamed Greek god (Apollo ?) by Plutarch, Amatorius15. 6, 758 B. 
But the writer of Zac. XXVI was probably thinking of two Egyptian 
gods. Osiris, who is BactAeds dAroyeyovdrwr (§ 9), might very well be 
called yyorapias; and perhaps Anubis, who was worshipped by 
Egyptians under the name of ‘the Opener of the Way’ (Wiedemann, 
Rel. of Anc. Eg., Eng. tr., p. 230), might be called Yuxoropzes. 

kal 6 pév typet, 6 5é mpoinor (mpderot MSS.) kata yropny tod Geos. 
The emphasis is on xard yrounv Tod Ocod ; in the discharge of their 
functions these two beings execute the will of the supreme God. But 
as we have already been told that the yuxorapéas and the yuxoropzds 
are dopuddpot THs KadXov zpovoias, this further statement contains no- 
thing but superfluous repetition ; and perhaps it ought to be bracketed. 

§ 4. 'tG ody Adyo Todtw, O Tat, Kal TY dvw Toy mpaypatev éfah- 
Nay Kal! et yis éorwn @ pots, The meaning must have been that 
the function of dvo1s and her two assistants on earth (viz. that of 


1 It is possible that dvw6«v of is a corruption of dvw Geol (Sv0). 
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making the bodies in which the souls are to be incarnated) corre- 
sponds to that of zpdévova and its two subordinates in the world above 
(viz. that of taking care of the unembodied souls and superintending 
their incarnation) ; and that, in discharging these functions, mpdvova 
and dicis do their respective parts in effecting one and the same 
result (viz. the incarnation of each soul ina body suited to it). This 
meaning might be expressed by rewriting the sentence as follows. 
ra] SmoAoyoe (Se) rovr0Ic, 3 rai, Kal TH dvw Tov Tpaypdrov (olxovopia. 
kat) énadrdayi (avriarpodos) [Kal] ext yijs éorwN  pvors. The words 
§ dvw tov tpayparov oikovopta (or diofkyous Or some other synonym) 
are equivalent to ‘the operation of zpdvoia’ ; and kar’ éraAAayyv would 
mean that the work of zpdvoa and that of @vors ‘fit in with one an- 
other’, each of them supplementing what the other does. For the 
literal sense of éradAayy, cf. dddvres éraddarrovres in Aristotle( Part. an. 
3. 1, 661 b 18 &c.), meaning rows of teeth which fit into one another. 

okyvoTrolds obca, Kal mAdotpta (wAdotpia ydp cbca Kat oKyvoToLds 
MSS.) (rv) dyyetwr eis (4 ep)BddAovrar at puxai. The combination 
OKNVOTOLOS ayyelwv is impossible. If we interchange OKNVOTOLOS and 
maortpia, the words wAdorpia (rdv) ayyeiwy x«.7.X. may be taken as 
an explanation of the meaning of oxyvorovds. 

Heeren alters wAdorpia into tAGoTepa. But rAdorpia, though not 
found elsewhere, is a possible form ; cf. waArpua. 

H pev pynpy (yvepn MSS.) Epyov éxer todro, dws 7 pudars [tHpH Kat] 
Tepikpaty Tod [re éxdorou| tumou (rod) é€& dpxiis KataPeBAnpevou. 
mepixparety means ‘to keep hold of’ or ‘cling to’; cf. Hxc. XXIII. 
54, (24) and Zac. XXIV. 6. rypy, which would require an object 
in the accusative, has been added to explain zepixpar7. 

The rizos 6 e€ apyjs kataB_BAnpévos is the Platonic or Aristotelian 
cidos Of the species. The form or type of the horse, for instance, has 
been determined once for all ; and when Nature is constructing the 
body of an individual horse, she ‘remembers’ that form or type, and 
reproduces it in the individual. 

kat Tod mapadelyparos (dupdparos MSS.) tod dvw (eikev) ylyyntar 
(y‘yverar MSS.) (13 tAagadpevoy cpa?) With these corrections, we 
have here a repetition, in other words, of what was said in the preceding 
clause. 10 rapddevypa 70 ave, ‘the pattern laid up in heaven’, is a Pla- 
tonic term equivalent to drvzros 6 é& dpyjs karaBeBAnpévos. The false 
reading dupdjaros may have been suggested by rod dupdyaros in § 13. 

71 8€ epmerpia (Epyov €xer TodTo), dws [pds ?] dvddoyov éxdotys Tar 
kataBawveuséy puxdv... kat td mAdopa[ | yévyra. Nature’s pyyuy 
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is employed in adhering to the species-type; her éumeipia (skilled 
craftsmanship) is employed in producing individual variations. It 
results from the working of her pv7jyy that the body of every horse 
has those qualities by which horses are distinguished from other 
animals ; it results from the working of her éuzrep/a that the body of 
this or that individual horse has certain qualities in which it differs 
from other horses. And the purpose by which Nature’s work is 
guided in these variations is to make each individual body perfectly 
suitable for the particular soul which is to inhabit it. 

kai Tats pev df€or tay Wuxay dééa yévytat Kal Ta odpara, Tats Se 
Bpaddéor Bpadéa ... kal dmatamhds Exdoras Kata TO eikds. This is an 
explanation of dws mpds dvddoyov Exdorys ... Kat TO dopa yevnrat. 
The meaning of rats pév d€éou.. . Bpadéa is clear enough; the body 
of a race-horse, for instance, has been made ‘quick’, in order that 
it might be suitable for a ‘quick’ soul, and the body of a cart-horse 
has been made ‘slow’, in order that it might be suitable fora ‘slow’ 
soul. But there are difficulties in what follows. rats de evepyéow 
evepyn Kai Tals vwOpais . . . vw%pa is superfluous repetition ; for évepyn 
and vw6pa are hardly distinguishable in meaning from dégéa and 
Bpadéa. And what can be meant by ddAva cdpyata? Deceitfulness 
is an attribute of souls alone, and not of bodies. Moreover, we 
should have expected kal rats pév evepyeow ... Tats O€..., Kal Tas 


pev dvvatais... rats d€.. ., rather than rats de évepyéow... Kal tats. . ., 
Kat tats Suvatais... Kat tais... Also, xara 76 cixds is unsatisfactory ; 


in place of it, something equivalent to dvd Adyov is wanted. It may 
be suspected that either the whole passage kal rais pev df€or.. . Kara 
TO €ixdés, Or some part of it at least, is a later addition. 

§ 5. (....) ob yap doxdmws mryvd pev émtidwoe(y h vots), «7d. 
The qualities here spoken of are such as belong to a whole species, 
not such as belong to some individuals of the species and not to 
others. (E.g. all birds are feathered.) They are therefore qualities 
that are produced by Nature’s prvjuy, and not by her éureipia. That 
being so, 08 yap éoxdrws x... cannot have followed immediately on 
§ 4 fin., in which the work of nature’s éuzrepia was spoken of ; and 
a connecting passage must have been lost. 

The contents of this section were doubtless derived from a Stoic 
source. Fromasimilar source, if not from the very same Stoic docu- 
ment, must have come Minucius Felix 17. 10: ‘ quidve animantium 
loquar adversus sese tutelam multiformem: alias armatas cornibus, 
alias dentibus saeptas, et fundatas ungulis et spicatas aculeis, aut 
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pedum celeritate liberas aut elatione pinnarum?’ There is a still 
closer resemblance to Zac. XXVI. 5 in Lactantius De opif. det 2. 
1-4: ‘Dedit enim homini artifex ille noster ac parens deus sensum 
atque rationem.... Ceteris animantibus, quoniam rationalem istam 
vim non attribuit, quemadmodum tamen vita eorum tutior esset, 
ante providit. . . . Singulis autem generibus ad propulsandos impetus 
externos sua propria munimenta constituit, ut aut naturalibus telis 
repugnent [fortioribus]! aut quae sunt inbecilliora subtrahant se 
periculis pernicitate fugiendi, aut quae simul et viribus et celeritate 
indigent, astu se protegant aut latibulis saepiant. Itaque alia eorum 
vel plumis levibus in sublime suspensa sunt vel suffulta ungulis vel 
instructa cornibus; quibusdam in ore arma sunt dentes, aut in 
pedibus adunci ungues: nulli munimentum ad tutelam sui deest.’ 
Lactantius is known to have made use of Minucius Felix. He may 
perhaps have read Herm. Zac. XXVI also; but we have no proof 
that the JZs¢s to Horus documents were known to him, and the 
resemblance may be equally well accounted for by assuming a com- 
mon Stoic source. 

[[Noytka 82 mepicoais Kal dxpiBeatépars aicOyceoww exdopyoe.|] Coa 
Aoyixa are men. As men are spoken of in § 6 (eis pev dvOpd- 
mous... is O€ wTyVva K.T.A.), they were probably spoken of in § 5 also. 
But the author cannot have placed them between birds and 
quadrupeds in his list of animals. His mention of men must have 
stood either at the beginning of the list or at the end; and if 8¢is to be 
retained, these words must be transposed to the end of the section. 

For the statement that the senses of men are superior to those of 
beasts, cf. Cic. Mat. deor, 2. 145 f. (from Posidonius ?): ‘Omnisque 
sensus hominum multo antecellit sensibus bestiarum. Primum enim 
oculi in iis artibus, quarum iudicium est oculorum, in pictis, fictis 
caelatisque formis, in corporum etiam motione atque gestu, multa 
cernunt subtilius; colorum enim et figurarum venustatem atque 
ordinem et, ut ita dicam, decentiam oculi iudicant,’ &c. In that 
passage, it is chiefly aesthetic discrimination that is said to be peculiar 
to men. 

Cicero z., after speaking of the human senses, goes on to speak 
of the human intellect (‘iam vero animum ipsum mentemque 
hominis, rationem, consilium, prudentiam’, &c.); and we should 


1 I have bracketed Jortioribus. If any word in the dative stood here, it must 
have been a word meaning ‘their assailants’. But perhaps we ought to read 
Jortiora (sc. genera), in contrast to quae sunt inbecilliora. 
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have expected the writer of Zxc. XXVI todo the same. If he did, 
what he said about it has been lost. 

dv pev Ta otdpata [kai trois] d8o0dcw exapdxwcer, dv 8 tods Sykous 
avéjoaca (dédvas MSS.) Suvapiw mepreOyxev. These words refer to 
reptiles, and describe the means of self-defence with which Nature 
provides them. The reptiles which are equipped with teeth must 
be the venomous snakes; the description of the other kind of 
reptiles would apply to boas and pythons, and to the semi-fabulous 
Spdxwv. The verb éyapdéxwoey is hardly the right word to use in 
speaking of a pair of poison-fangs ; but perhaps the writer had never 
examined the mouth of a venomous snake, and imagined such snakes 
to be armed with a ‘ palisade’ of teeth. 

§ 6. cis pév dvOpdmous Xwpely Tas KpitiKds. Kputixds is here equiva- 
lent to Aoyixds. The souls of men are distinguished from those of 
beasts by the fact that they have in them a xpuryptov dAnOelas. See 
note on Lxc. XXV. 7 jin. 

eis 8€ mryva tas ‘dwavOpdmous', ‘The souls that hate or shun 
men’ cannot be right. It is true that wild birds shun men; but 
so do wild quadrupeds also. daavOpdérovs has probably come from 
eis pev avOpwrovs above,’ and has driven out the original adjective, 
which may have been some word meaning ‘light-minded ’, ‘ flighty’, 
or ‘volatile’. xovoas or dvedpdorovs would serve the purpose ; 
see § rs. 

The false reading dzavOpsérovs has given rise to the interpolation 
kal mrnvov THs aravOpwrias éxreceiv in § 7. 

eis 8€ tetpdmoda (ras) ‘dxptrous', Here, again, an inappropriate 
word has been substituted for the adjective written by the author. 
d«piros is the opposite of xpurixds (= Aoyexds), and would be equally 
applicable to all kinds of animals as opposed to men. Possibly 
dxpareis, in the sense of the Latin zmporens (sui), ‘violent’, 

vépos ydp éxeivois éotly * ioxds. Quadrupeds ‘know no law but 
the law of the stronger’. Does this mean that the stronger among 
them lawlessly prey on the weaker? If so, we might compare 
Pl. Gorg. 484 B, where Callicles quotes Pindar (vémos 6 révrwv 
BacrAceds x...) in support of his thesis that ‘might is nght’, But 
the words might also be taken to mean that quadrupeds are subject 
to the compulsion applied to them by beings stronger than them- 
selves, i.e. by men; (horses and oxen, for instance, are forced to 


1 Or possibly from démay@pwaifovra, ‘become men’, which may have occurred in 
a note on «is pey dvOpwrous ywpely Tas Kpirixds. Cf, TadTa arnvOpwmora in § 20. 
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labour ;) and perhaps the latter interpretation agrees better with 
retparovy dé Tiv avayKnv rapadvdgau in § 7. 

§ 7. dvOpwrov pév. . . TO kpitixdy dwepBivat. drepBijvac means ‘to 
transgress’. Man is a rational animal ; yet men sometimes disobey 
the dictates of reason. 

[[kat Tad pev wept rhs Siabdcews Tay dvw Kat THs KaTaBdoews adTdy 
kal Ts cwparoupyias tooadra.!| These words are manifestly out of 
place. They ought to stand at the ezd of a discussion of the 
subjects mentioned in them; but the writer continues to speak crept 
rhs Suabécews Tov dvw Kal THs KataBdoews adrdy in §§ 8-12. I have 
therefore transposed xat 7a piv... Toocatra to the beginning of 
§ 13, where something of the sort is desirable, if not necessary, to 
mark the transition to a fresh topic. But if we place the sentence 
there, it seems best to bracket xat rijs cwparoupyias ; for the making 
of bodies has been spoken of only in §§ 4 and 5, and there is nothing 
about it in §§ 6-12. 

§ 8. cupBatver 8¢, d téxvoy, ev Exdotw elder (dvOpdmwv) ebpioxerOar 
[kal yéver tOv mpoxerpévwy| Bacidixds tivas puxds. In §§ 8-11 men 
alone are dealt with, and not beasts ; we must therefore either insert 
or understand dv@pwrwv after eide. Instances of the different ein of 
men (teachers, physicians, &c.) are given in § 9. 

Baortxal Yxai have already been spoken of in §§ 1 and 2. 
Compare Zxc. XXIV. 2-6. 

[[kataBatve Sé kal GANas ... Bacwevodons puxijs.|] This passage 
breaks the connexion between ey éxdorw cider (avOpmrwrv) ebpioxer bar 
Paoihixkds twas Woxds and roddal ydp eior Baoiretar x.7.A. If we 
alter kataBaivew d€ into ovpBatver dé (ebpioxer Oar), the passage fits 
in well at the end of § 10; and when it is placed there, oi (ai MSS.) 
pev dro BaowWskod diafdparos is brought into connexion with of 8 
aro ériatnpoviKod Kal TexviKod in § 11. 

§ 9. mwodhal ydp eior Bacietar’ at pev ydp eior (yap eis MSS.) 
"puxav ai 8€ copdrwv!, ai 8€ téxvns Kal (ai 8é téxvys ai 8 MSS.) 
emorypns. The meaning must have been ‘besides political kingship, 
there are also kingships of other kinds ; for instance, there are king- 
ships of art and science’. wvydv ai 8 coudrwy must therefore be 
a corruption of some phrase describing kingship in the literal sense, 
1. €. political supremacy, as opposed to supremacy in other things. 
In what follows, we are told that Osiris was a king ioyvos Kat pops, 
which appears to mean that he was supreme in political power; and 
the sense required here might be expressed by writing icxvos xat 
popns in place of eis Yuxarv ai 6€ cwpdrwv. 
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atroyeyovstav [45n Wuxdv] pev (Bacideds) "Ocipis 6 mathp cou, LévTwy 
(copdtov MSS.) 8é 6 éxdorou evous Hyendy. Osiris was commonly 
described as ‘king of the dead’. (Cf. xe. XXIII. 62, where he is 
called dpixtos rv iad yijs Tépavvos.) 

The ‘kingships’ with which this paragraph (§§ 8-11) is concerned 
are those held by incarnate souls, i.e. by living men. But the king 
of the dead cannot be a soul incarnated on earth; the mention of 
him is therefore irrelevant to the main argument. Perhaps the 
writer put it in merely because he was unwilling to miss an oppor- 
tunity for speaking of Osiris. 

If my corrections of the text are right, the contrasted terms 
dmoyeyovorwv and fsvrwy have been altered into émvyeyovdrwv 75y 
Woxov and cwpudrwv by a transcriber; and it was probably the same 
man that wrote yoxav ai 8€ cwudrwv above in place of some other 
phrase. 

([Boudjs S€ 6 mathp wévrwy]. ‘The father of all’ must be the 
supreme God. If the supreme God was to be spoken of at all, he 
ought to be placed at the head of the list. But a mention of the 
supreme God is even more inappropriate in this connexion than a 
mention of the king of the dead. 

Kabnyntikys (kaOnynthis MSS.) 6 tpropéytotos ‘Epps. Hermes is 
‘king of the art of teaching’; that is to say, he is the supreme 
philosopher or teacher of religion. Hermes and Asclepius are here 
regarded as men, and not as gods; their souls are ‘kingly souls’ 
which have been incarnated on earth. 

ioxtos Sé kal paps maw “Ocrpts, pe0 dv, @ Tékvov, adTds ot. This 
must be taken to mean that Osiris, during his life on earth, was king 
of Egypt, but he has departed from this life, and his son Horus now 
reigns in his stead. 

Osiris then is here spoken of as an instance of an €6vous ipyeuov. 
But he was mentioned above as ‘king of the dead’, and as such, 
was distinguished from 6 éxdorov €Ovous yyenov. If the two state- 
ments are to be taken together, we must understand that Osiris 
was formerly king of Egypt, but that his soul, having departed from 
the body, has been transformed into a god, and is now king of the 
dead. But if that is what the writer meant, it is strange that he 
has left the relation between his two statements about Osiris un- 
explained ; and if Osiris and Horus are mentioned as instances 
of vos Hyeudves, they ought to have been mentioned as such at 
the point where 6 éxdorov e6vous jyeuov is first spoken of. There 
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is therefore strong reason to think that icyvos 8 . . . ards ov has 
been added by a later hand. 

didocodias Se ‘ApveBeoxfvis. Reitzenstein, Povm. p. 135, referring 
to Spiegelberg, Demotische Studien, 1, pp. 28* and 41, says that 
‘ApveBeoxjvis means ‘Horus, lord of Letopolis’ (a town near the 
apex of the Delta). But the writer of these words in Lxc. XXVI 
must have regarded Har-neb-eschenis as a person distinct from 
Horus the son and pupil of Isis. 

As far as I know, there is no other evidence that this obscure 
local god was believed to have been a teacher of philosophy. 
Perhaps the man who wrote these words was an inhabitant of 
Letopolis, and was referring to a local tradition. In the view of 
the Hellenized Egyptians in general, the supreme philosopher was 
Hermes Trismegistus ; and that is the view implied above, where 
Hermes is called Bacwets xabyyntixjs. The two statements can 
hardly be reconciled ; it is therefore probable that the mention of 
“ApveBeoxnuis is a later addition. 

TroutiKas Sé madw [6] AokAnmds (6 kal) “InodOys. As to AckAnmids 
(6 wat) "ImovOns, cf. Lxc. XXIII. 6. But if his Egyptian name 
"Tov6ys (Imhotep) was to be given at all, why was it not given when 
he was mentioned above? 

Being well known as a healer of the sick, Asclepius might very 
well be called BactAcis iarpixjs; but it is not clear why he should 
be called Baoreis mountixps. According to Breasted, Zistory of 
Egypt, 1906, pp. 83, 107, r12 f., 575, Imhotep, who was worshipped 
as a god from the time of the Saite dynasty onwards, was vizier or 
counsellor of Zoser, one of the early kings of Egypt, and was the 
reputed author of a collection of proverbs well known in later times. 
Cf. the ‘ Lay of the Harper’ (zd. p. 206): ‘I have heard the words 
of Imhotep and Harzozef, whose utterances are of much reputation,’ 
It is possible that the proverbs of Imhotep were composed in 
poetic form ; but even if they were, that is hardly a sufficient reason 
for calling him ‘king of the art of poetry’, i.e. supreme above all 
other poets. 

As the second mention of Asclepius, as well as the second mention 
of Osiris, gives rise to difficulties, it seems best to bracket the whole 
passage ioyvos dé kal pwns . . . “IpovOys. 

§ x0. 6 peév mdvtwy Kpatdy, téxvoy, éx THs Smepdvw (mdvtwv?) xdpas 
€otiy, ot (6 MSS.) 8€ tév Kara pépos (ék TéTwy KaTwrépwr ?). For 
brepdvw (révrwr), cf. § 1 fin. 5 mévtwv xpatdv probably means the 
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supreme political ruler,—in the time of Isis, for instance, Osiris or 
Horus, and in the writer’s time, the Roman emperor. of trav xara 
pépos (xparodvres) may be taken to mean those who are supreme in 
this or that particular department, e.g. Hermes, who is BaouAeds 
kaOnynrixns, and Asclepius, who is BacwAeds iarpixns. If ‘kingly 
souls’ reside in more than one ydpa, as is implied in § 2 cit, the 
souls of the ‘kings of art and science’ may come from places which 
are below the highest xépa of all. 

oupBatver (kataBaivey MSS.) 8€ (edpicxeaOat) Kat addas ddotas 
(GXoious codd.), tas prev Stamdpous x.t.A. dAAas means souls which 
are not ‘kingly’. There are differences among souls of other kinds, 
as well as among kingly souls. 

oupBaiver 8€ (kat) Todto mapa Thy Tov Témwv Ogow K.T.A. As some- 
thing very like this was said about kingly souls in the beginning of 
the section, it seems necessary to insert «ai before rotro, which 
means the fact that there are differences among souls which are not 
kingly. 

ot (at MSS.) pév yap dad Baoidtxod Staleépatos katamndhoartes 
(katamnSaor ts MSS.) 'Sporordbous! Baothevouow (Bar ihevotons MSS.) 
[puxis|. It would be possible to write either ai pév . . . xatamydy- 
cacat (sc. Wxat) Or of pev. . . Kararydyoavres. But as the subjects 
in the corresponding clauses of § 11 dat. (of S& dad iypod ... of 8 
dd émurtnpovikod .. . of O€ ad apyod) are masculine, it is most likely 
that the author wrote of év and not ai pev here. 

dpovordbovs is probably a corruption of some phrase by which 
Baorrevover was qualified. 

duéLoua is here used as a synonym for Zévy or xopa. A BacArov 
SudLwpa is a xopa in which BactAccal Wuxai reside. The absence of rod 
before BacArxot diafsparos implies that there are several such xwpa ; 
this agrees with § 2 zzz. 

§ 11. (ot 3é dard evépyous) ((Srahwparos kareAnduOdres (rereuxdtes MSS.) 
[mupds] épydrar ylyvovtar Kal tpopets (tpopfis MSS.))). épydrau at 
tpopeis apparently means manual labourers, who maintain the com- 
munity by their industry. But this notion is not very clearly ex- 
pressed. Possibly tpopijs may be a remnant of some such phrase as 
Tpopys TopirTat. 

rupos épydra is impossible. It is probable that rupds was inserted 
by some one who misunderstood the author’s meaning, and supposed 
that the different duaépuara were distinguished by the presence of 
different elements in them, and that there was a fiery did€wua and 
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a watery did¢wpa. The same misunderstanding seems to have caused 
the insertion of [of 8& dd typod ev typois Siafdpaocw (dialoow ?)] 
above, and possibly also that of ras pév diavpous tas d¢ Wuxpds 
in § ro. 

§ 12. kal médw dvépxerar (mdvta exeioe OOev) KaTéBy (iva KkataBy 
MSS.). This applies in the first place to incarnate souls; e.g. a 
Bacidrx}) Yvyxy}, When it quits the body, returns to one of the Baowdixa 
dialépara of the atmosphere. (Cf. § 2.) But the return of souls to _ 
their home above is only one instance among others of a law which 
holds good universally ; all things on earth come from above, and 
return to the place from which they came. Compare Heraclitus, 
fr. 60 Diels, 6380s dvw xérw pia Kal ovtn, and the quotations of 
that saying in later writers. Diog. Laert. 9. 8: Kat rijv peraBodnv 
bd0v dvw Katw* Tov Te Koopov yiverOau Kat’ aiTyV. TuKvovpevov yap 
To Tip... ylvecOa Bdwp, ryyvipevov Se 7d Vdwp cis yhv tpérer Gar’ 
kal tavrnv dd0v ért TO Kdtw eva. mddrw Te [adtiy] THY yy x<ioOa, 
e€ ns TO Vowp yiverOar, ex dé ro’'rov Ta Nowra .. .* avryn b€ eoTW 
 ért TO dvw 6dds. Cleomedes De motu circ. corp. cael. 1. 11. 61 
Ziegler: 1) yn...» ov« €otw ddvvaros dvaréurew Tpopyv TO oipavG 
Kal Tois ev ait, ovd av eLapBdwhetn (al. eEavadwOein) tovTov evexa, 
€v pepe. Kal ait? davTiAapBdvovtd twa ek Te depos Kal e& ovpavod. » 
600s yap avw kdtw, dyolv 6 “Hpdxdetos, '8c!' (r#s?) OAns odcias 
tpérecOar Kal petaBddr\<ev mepuxvias. Philo De incorr. mundi 21. 
10g: mepibéer Kal TA oTOLXELa TOD KOopov Tals eis GAAnAA peTaPorais, 
(kal) . . . Ovnokew Soxodvta, abavarilerar, . . . Ti adtnv bddv dvw 
Kal KatTw cuvexOs apeiBovra. Maximus Tyr. 41. 4: peraBodjv opas 
Twpatwv Kal yeverews aAayyV, 6d0v avw Kal KdTw, KaTa TOV “Hpadxderov. 
Iamblichus [epi Woxijs, Stob. 1. 49. 39, vol. i, p. 378 W.: “HpdkXeros 
pev yap dpouBas dvayKaias tiHerar éx TOV evavtinv, dddv Te dvw Kal KdTw 
Svarropever Gat Tas Wuyas treiAnde. 

The writer finds an illustration of the law of zadwépouia in the 
process of respiration. We draw our breath from the atmosphere, 
and breathe it out again into the atmosphere. 

tote (adtot) Hels odkére GSE eopev, GAN dvaBeByKapev: that is, the 
man dies. Compare the explanation of the cause of death in Exc. 
XXIII. 68. 

}p<ts implies that the writer assumes Isis and Horus to have been 
human beings, and not gods, at the time when the dialogue took 
place. Cf. jpiv in § 13. 

§ 13. mpogemylyverat 8¢... kal érepd Tia Hiv ek THs (éxrds MSS.) 
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Tod updpatos cuctabpias. In §§ 3-12, the writer has been speaking 
of qualities which the soul brings with it from its abode in this or 
that stratum of the atmosphere. In §§ 13-30, he speaks of qualities 
produced in the soul by the influence of the body in which it resides 
onearth. The contents of these two parts of the //de//us were probably 
derived from different sources; and the connexion between them is 
not fully worked out. The writer’s theory of unembodied souls and 
atmospheric strata (§§ 3-12) is based on the Platonic doctrine of 
unembodied souls, as adopted and modified by Posidonius ; his 
theory of the influence of the body on the soul (§§ 13-30) may have 
been based on some Stoic treatise in which unembodied souls were 
ignored. According to one school of thought, it might be said that 
the differences between one man and another were already in 
existence, as differences between soul and soul, before the souls 
were incarnated ; according to another school of thought, it might be 
said that these differences are caused by differences in the composi- 
tion of the body. The writer of Zxc. XXVI has sought to combine 
these two views, by saying that some of the differences between soul 
and soul existed before the incarnation of the souls, and others have 
resulted from their incarnation in bodies differently composed ; but 
_he does not tell us which of the qualities of souls are pre-existent 
and which of them are produced by the influence of the body, or 
how the pre-existent qualities are to be distinguished from the others. 

The ¢vpaya is the body, regarded as a dough-like mass composed 
of portions of the four elements ‘kneaded’ or mingled together. Cf. 
Philo De sacr. Abelis e¢ Caint 33.107, Cohn I, p.246: “drav éoOinre ad 
TOV ApTwv THS Ys, +. + arapxiv pupduatos tuav dprov...ddedetre. ..” 
(Mum. 15.19). 1d Tovey dipaya Kupiws, ei xpi) TAANOes eizrety, Tets 
eopev avrol, cupmepopynmévov Kal ovyKexpyevov TreloTov oiotdy Wa 
drotehecOGpev’ Woxpov yap Gepud wal Enpov typo, Svvdmwes €evavtias, 
dvapitas Kat dvaxepacdpmevos 6 Cworhdotys, ev EK TaTGV ExacTOV HMOv 
amreupyaceto cupdopyua, ad’ ob kat dipapa eipyta.' Marc. Aur. 7. 68: 
Kay Ta Onpia Siaore Ta peAvSpra Tod TepiTeOpaypévov TovToV Pupdpatos 
(i.e. of the body). 

avotabuia means a coadjustment of weights or quantities; and 


1 Philo 2. goes on to say TovTou Tod cuppophpartos, d (ob ?) Yu x7) Kal c@pa dvo Ta 
dvardrw Tuhpata KexAjpwrat, Tas dnapxds dviepwreov : that is, the soul and the 
body are two of the things which are mixed together in the pvpaya, But that is a 
different application of the term @vpaya ; in the preceding words, the pvpapya is the 
body, and the ingredients which are mixed together in it are ‘hot, cold, moist, and 
dry ’, that is to say, the four elements. 


Rete, 
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4 Tod dupdparos cvorabuia is the proportion between the quantities of 
the several elements of which the ¢vpaya is composed. 

éf fs [kpdoews Kal cuvdSou] dvabuptatat tis dtpds, Os mepierdetrat pev 
TH Wuxs, Starpéxer 82 ev (7G) odpar. The ‘vapour’ here spoken of is 
a thing in which the embodied soul is wrapped, and which acts as 
intermediary between the body and the soul. It is identical with the 
mvetjua spoken of in Corp. X. 16f., where we are told that the 
rvevpa is the zwepiBory of the soul. But the writer of Lxc. XXVI 
uses the word zvedyua only to signify the element air, and employs 
dtyds, instead of zvetua, to describe the ‘envelope’ in which the 
soul is wrapped. The dzpds is a material thing of gaseous substance ; 
and the writer doubtless regarded the soul also as material, and 
thought of it as a thing consisting of more highly rarified gas. 

The Stoics called the soul itself a wvedpa.’ But many people, 
while adopting the Stoic conception of the zvetua ovpupurov Hpiv, 
distinguished the Yvy7 from it, and interposed the rvedua between the 
gross body and the Wvy7; and the author of this document interposes 
his druos in the same way. 

Regarding the soul as a zvedpa, i.e. a sort of vapour, the Stoics 
said that it is an dvaOvpéacrs* given off by the watery material con- 
tained in the body, or by the blood. Arius Didymus 39. 2, Diels 
Doxogr. p. 470 f.: wept 8 Wuyis KrNedvOns ... dyotv ore Znvev tiv 
Wuxi A€yer aicOytiKn * dvabupiacw, KaSdrep “Hpaxderos.* BovdAdmevos 

1 Chrysippus ap. Galen Hipp. et Plat. 3. 1, Kiihn V, p. 287: % uy? mvetpa 
éaTt ovppuToy Huty, cuvexes, 'ravTl TE cwpare' (&a mavtds ToD owparos?) SAKov. 
Diog. Laert. 7. 156: the Stoics say (riv Wuxi) elvar 7d ouppves Hyiv mvedpa. 
(mvevpa obupuTov or auppves jpiv is translated concretus corport spiritus by 
Macrobius, Som. 1. 14.193; less correctly, Tertull. De an. 5, consitus spiritus ; 
Chalcidius 2 Zim. c. 220, naturalis spiritus,) Wiog. Laert. 7. 157: Znvev be 6 
Kirteds, kal “Avtimarpos év Tots Tep! Wuxjs, Kal Mocerbwvios, mvedpa évOeppoy elvar 
tiv Yuxnv' ToiTw yap Huds elvac éumvdous. Aetius, Diels Doxogr. p. 388: the 
Stoics (rv Wuxhv A€yova elvar) mvedua voepdv, Bepudv. Nemesius De zat. hom. 
C. 2, p. 38: of hey yap Sroxkol mvedpua A€yovow (Thy Wuxiv) EvOeppoy Kal darvpoy. 
Alex, Aphrod. De an. 26, 13 Bruns: of Te dm Ths Eroas, mvetua (thy Puy) A€yovres 
elvac auykeipevov mas &x [Te] mupds Kal dépos. Plotinus 4.7. 4: according to the 
Stoics, the soul is mvedpa ms €xov. Porphyr. af. Euseb. Pr. ev. 15. 11. 4: mas 5é 
ovk aicxvyns yénov 6 nvedya mas Exov (riv Wuxi) arodiods (Adyos), 7) TUp voepdy 
TH mepprge Kat oloy Bapy Tod dépos dvapbev 7) cTopwOev ; Plut. Sto. rep. 41. 2, 
p- 1052 F: Chrysippus considers the ~ux7 (i.e. the animal soul) to be dpadrepov 
mvedpa THs pugews (i.e, than the vegetable soul) «al Aewropepéorepov. 

* The words dva6vpudoGa and dvafvpiacis do not occur in Plato, but were 
frequently used by Aristotle and by the Stoics. 

$ aigénrixiy Wellmann: aic@yow MSS. Cf. Ps.-Plut. Vit. Hom. 127: ri 
Yuxny of rarkol dpiCovra mvedpa ouppvés, kal dvabupiacw aicdnrinhy avarropévny 
(read dvadidopevny?) dnd t&v év cHpart byp@v. Schol. in Hom. J/. 2. 85 (Arnim 
Sto. wet. fr. II, § 778): the Stoics define the soul thus, Yuyn éor: mvedpa ovpprés, 
kal ava@upiacts aigOntiKnh ex TOY TOU owpaTos bypay avadidopévn. 

* Cf. Ar. De an. 1. 2, 405a 25: Kal “Hpdxdectos 5@ tiv dpyty eval pyar yuxny, 
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Ms > , Ld e \ 
yap eupavioa ort at Wrxai dvabypidpevar [voepal]! del yivovrat, eikacev 
< Lal nw wn n nw 
avras Tois ToTapols, Aéywv otrws’ “rorapotcr Toicw adrotow "éuBatvov- 
” es ~ Y a 
Pipe (rots yap ToTapols) érepa kal érepa dara €rippet’ Kat Woyal dé 
> \ lal e a > 6 a > 6 /, XX > c / ae + 
amo Tov vypav dvalymdvrar. dvabvpiacw jev ov duoiws TO “Hpaxdeirw 
THv oxi drogaiver Zivwv' aicOytixiv S& x.7.d. Lb. 39. 4: ava Se 
‘\ LES, A a 
Yrxiv &v TO OAW haciv, 0 Karotow aifépa Kal dépa, KéKAW rep éxovear ) 
[rnv]| ynv Kat Oddraccay, Kal é« TovTwy dvadupiaseta(avy * tas dé Aourds 
Yrxas mpoorepucevar Tavry, doar Te €v Coors eicl Kal doa ev TH TepteyovTU 
Suapévew yap éxet Tas TOv drobavevtwr Wuxds.* Aetius, Diels 7. p. 389: 
‘H / rv \ XN A 4 ‘ > 6 4 > a > SA € nm 
paxhetos THY meV TOU KOTHOU Wuxi avabuplacw ek Tdv ev ait bypay, 
\ ée 2 “ , Fes Sel > \ \ a > DIN > iY 
Tay d€ ev rots Lwous ‘ard THs extds Kal THs év avtois dvabvpidcews 
dpoyevn'.© Diogenes Bab. (Stoic) af. Galen Hipp. et Plat. 2. 8, 
Kiihn V, p. 282: 76 xvoty tov dvOpwrov tas Kati rpoalperw Kwhres 
poxucy tis éorw dvabvpiacis. Longinus ap. Euseb. Pr. ev. 15. 21. 3: 
, SS ‘ \ a! / he ‘\ / a / 
Znvove pev yap Kat KredvOer veweonoece tis Gv Sixaiws, . . . Tod orepéov 
7 6 = bY Ni 2 A] / a / , > \ a 
cwpatos® eivar tiv Wuxi dvabvpiacw djcact. ti ydp, & mpos Oedv, 
Kowov dds dvabupidcer Kal Yuxn; Galen Comm. 5 in Hippocr. Epid. 
y N + \ \ > A , , SN 
6: dco. yap olovra THY Yuxnv ctvar TvEdpa, Siacwler Oar A€yovow aiThv 
ek te THS Gvabvpidcews Tod aiwatos Kal Tod Kata THY eiomvoiy éAKopévov 
dua THs Tpaxeias dpryplas ciow TOD cwpmartos (a€pos).7 


cinep Thy dvabupiac, é€ js TaAAG ouviorno. That sentence is obscure, and 
probably corrupt. There is no reason to think that the word dva@vyiacis was used 
by Heraclittis himself; but it occurs repeatedly in reports or interpretations of his 
doctrine. 

1 Diels says ‘ similitudinis gratia érepar det exspectes’ (in place of voepal dé), 
But it seems better to bracket voepai. The point is that souls, like rivers, are not 
permanently existing things, but ‘ are ever coming into existence’ afresh. : 

2 Something equivalent to ov« gore Sis éuBiva is wanted. (Cf. Heraclitus fr. 
49 a Diels: morapois Tols avrots FeuBalvopev Te Kal ovK éuBaivopey’, Tb. fr. ol: 
TOTAaL@ yap ove éoTw euPHyvar Sis TH adT@ Kal? Hpdxdevrov. Pl. Cratyl. 402 A: 
Heraclitus Aéyer ws Sis és Tov avrov morapdv obK ay éuBains, Ar. Metaph. 3. 5, 
Iolo a 13: ‘Hpakdcitw .. . eindyri Ore Sis TH avT@ woTap@ ove Eotw ewBiva.) The 
words érepa Kal érepa Hdara émppet are not quoted from Heraclitus ; they are a part 
of the writer’s explanation of Heraclitus’ meaning ; and rots ydp morapots, or 
something of the sort, must have been lost before them. Eee : ; 

3 nepiéxovoay yhv . . . dvadupuadetoay von Arnim : 7epl THY Viv . « . dvabupudoeis 
MSS. : mepiéxovtas viv .. . dvadvjuacbévras (misprint for -adévras?) Diels. 

4 In this last clause the doctrine of disembodied souls resident in the atmosphere 
presents itself in a simple and undeveloped form. That doctrine was further 
elaborated by Posidonius, who combined with it the Platonic notion of pre-existing 
souls; and it was adopted from Posidonius, with some variations, by the authors 
of xc. XXIII-XXVI. nt Cee Riker 

5 Perhaps: 7iv 52 ev Tots (gos drd(anacpa?) Tis extds* (<lvar 5é) Kal ey abrois 
dvadupiaciy dpoyery. tit, rae = sie 

6 It would have been more correct to say T@Y &v TO oWpaTt VypHy, or TOU aivaTos. 
Cf. Galen App. et Plat. 2.8: «i 5€ ye érro.To (se. Atoyérns 6 Ba. ) KAedv bee kal 
Xpvolmmw Kal Zhvant, rpépedOa pev ef aiparos pnoacr tiv puxnv, ovotay 3 abrijs 
elvat 70 mvedpa K.T.A. 

7 dépos add. Arnim. 
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The writer of xc. XXVI has adopted the word dva6vplacrs from 
the Stoics, but employs it somewhat differently ; instead of speaking 
of an dvabvpiacts given off by the watery matter in the body, he speaks 
of an dvabupiacis given off by the ‘mixture of the four elements’ of 
which the body consists. As used by the Stoics, dvafvpéaors meant 
an exhalation of vapour formed by the transmutation of earth or 
water into air or fire; and in that sense, an dva6vpiacrs could be 
given off only by earth or water, not by fire or air. 

dudorépors petadiSods [routéott TH odpate Kat TH Wuxy] THs iSlas 
moidrytos’ Kal obrws ai Siadopal Tay uxiKdy kal cwpatikdy 'évaddowd- 
sew! yivovtat. tovrecte... Wuxy is a correct but needless explana- 
tion of dudorépors. 

The writer’s object in speaking of the azjds is to explain how the 
body acts on the soul. He says that the body produces an azpds, 
and that this drudés derives qualities from the body, and produces 
corresponding qualities in the soul. But why should he say that the 
dtpos imparts qualities to the body also? The statement in the 
text, as far as it concerns the body, amounts to this: ‘if there is an 
excess of fire, for instance, in the composition of the body, there 
results thence an excess of heat in the drués produced by the body, and 
from this again results an excess of heat (or a quality associated 
with an excess of heat) in the body’. That is a purposeless and 
unmeaning complication. If qualities of the body are to ‘be spoken 
of at all in this connexion, it would surely be better to say merely 
(as is said in §§ 15-17) that they result from an excess or deficiency 
of this or that element in the composition of the body, and not to 
attribute them to the influence of the dryds. The passage, as it 
stands in the MSS., shows confusion of thought ; and I am inclined 
to think that the words in which the body is mentioned have been 
added by a blundering transcriber, and that the text originally ran 
thus: é€ 7s (i.e. from the mixture of the four elements of which the 
body consists) dvaGuparal tis atpds, Os repterdetrar TH Wyn, perad.ors 
airy THs idias rouryTos’ Kal otrws at Siapopal tov Wuxdv yivovrat. 
See § 29 fiz., where the text has been similarly altered by the addition 
of 4 THY Tod Gdparos. 

$14. et pev ydp Katd thy cwpatikhy “Sidmnéw! (ovotacw ?) meovd- 
gee TO TOpK.t.A. Cf. Lac, XX. 5: edy yap trepexy &v t7 ovordoe 7d 
Geppov, x.7.d. 

TS thvikadta 7 Wuxy Oepph thy dvow bmdpxouca kal repoy Beppdy 
mpoohaBotoa ‘éxmupwSeotépa yevouevn! over Td faov énepydrepoy. 
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There is something wrong here. Perhaps éxupwderrépa! yevopery is 
an alternative for €érepov Oepyov zpocdaBotca, and ought to be 
bracketed. Omitting those two words, we might translate ‘the fact 
that the soul is hot bynature and has received an addition of heat makes 
the animal more energetic’, But that is not satisfactory ; and it is 
most likely that there is some more extensive corruption. The mean- 
ing wanted might be better expressed by writing 7d ryvixatra, ris Wuxijs 
Deppns tiv diow trapxovons Kal dad Tod drpyod, [éx]}rupwdecrépov dvtos, 
erepov Oepyov mpocraBovans, evepydtepov yiverat 76 Coov. But perhaps 
the best remedy would be to bracket 76 ryvixatra 4 Wx)... éxrvpo- 
Seorépa yevouévy, and alter roe? rd Lov (acc.) into rovetrar 7d Sov 
(nom.). 

[75 8€ capa df Kal edxivntov|. If these words are to be retained, 
THY ev Woxyv OY TH pev Woy must be inserted before évepydrepov. 
But it would be impossible to say 7 Wvyxi) move? 7d cpa (Or roel 7d 
fGov 7S cdparr) 6€3; for it is not the soul, but the cvorabyia rév 
oro.xecwy in the composition of the body, that produces bodily 
qualities. It is probable then that in this section qualities of soul 
alone were originally spoken of, and that 70 d¢ cépa 6&0 Kat edxivyntov 
is a later addition. And that being so, there is some reason to 
suspect that in the following sections also the words which have to 
do with qualities of the body (viz. wey in §16 init. and ra pévrou 
compara... Kat’ odlyov éxrimre in §16 fin.; wey in §17 tnzt, and 76 
88 cGua... petaxwovpevov in § 17 fin.) have been added by a later 
hand. See § 29 ji. 

§15. Kodhoy Kal mnSntiKdy kat dvédSpactov yiverat 76 Laov Kat puxy Kal 
odpatt, The writer must have been thinking of birds when he 
selected these three adjectives. Birds (and bird-like men) have an 
excess of air in the composition of their bodies ; and this makes 
them not only literally ‘light ’ and ‘apt to hop about ’ and ‘ not apt to 
settle down’ in body, but also metaphorically ‘light’ &c. in soul. The 
words kal Wx Kal odpati, Supposing them to have been written by 
the original author, may be taken as equivalent to os tO comare, otrw 
kat TH Wvyx7)- 

§ 16. 7d Laov TH [pev?] WuxH ylyvetar evpour (eUxpour MSS.) [kat 
edpues] Kal edteptxutoy, tkavas Te Tots GNAows [ememecetv Kat ?] KohAnOF- 
vat Suvdpevov. 76 Coov means the living being, which consists of body 
and soul in combination. It may be either man or beast; and in 
this sentence the writer seems to be thinking chiefly of men. 


1 Hither nupwdeorépa or éxtupwtépa would be better than éxmupwdeorépa, 
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When there is an excess of water in the composition of the body, 
the result is that the soul, like water, ‘ flows freely’, and ‘ diffuses itself 
readily ’; and in that case the man is well able to ‘cleave to the others’, 
or unite with other men or things, as water unites with things into 
which it soaks, or dissolves into itself things which are soaked in it. 
Does this mean that the man is of a social disposition,—that he is ready 
to make friends with his neighbours, and is able to influence them and 
apt to be influenced by them? Or does it refer to intellectual qualities, 
and mean that he readily brings his mind to bear on things and readily 
receives impressions from them ? rots dAXous (sc. Gwors ?) Seems to agree 
better with the former interpretation; if external objects in general were 
meant, we should have expected rather rots zpdypacw, Or Tots éxTds. 
But xai eipvés was probably added by some one who thought that the 
sentence had to do with intellectual ability. 

Sid TS mpds TA GAAa [Evwrikdy Kal] KoivwviKdy Tod USaTos" [epildver] 
(évodrat) yap maot (sc. 16 U8wp). There is no sense in saying that 
water ‘sits upon’ or ‘settles down on’ all things; édi€déver must 
therefore have been substituted by error for some other verb. If 
évorixdy is retained, it must be taken to mean ‘apt to unite itself 
with things’, from évote6a, and not ‘apt to unite things ’, from évoiv. 
But it is probable that the missing verb for which édifdve has 
been substituted is évodra:, and that évwrixov has arisen out of évodrau 
misplaced. 

kal todd peév dv ((Kat mepthaBdv)) eis EauTd[y] dvadder [Kat mept- 
AapBdver|], ddtyov 8 smdpxov Kai Kataddv (katadSicay MSS.) éxetvo 
ylyverar @ éulyn. kal weprAayBdver has probably come from zoAd pév 
dv (kal wepdaBdv)), written in correspondence to dAcyov 8 dmdpyov 
kal xatradvv, (It is possible, however, that the author wrote merely 
Todd pev dv eis EavTd dvahve, ddiyov 8 trdpxov éxeivo ylyverar & 
éudyn, and that both xat repraBov and kat xaradvv were added by 
some one else.) If a large quantity of water is poured on a small 
quantity of earth, for instance, the water envelopes the earth and 
dissolves it. If a small quantity of water is poured on a large 
quantity of earth, the water sinks into the mass of earth, and 
disappears: and in the latter case it might be thought that the water 
was transmuted into earth (éxeivo yiyverar 6 éucyn). 

ixal tod i8tou ouvSéopou Kar’ ddiyov éxmimrer]. What is the point 
of idtov? Possibly the meaning is ‘the bond which holds together 
the parts of the body itself , as opposed to the bond which holds 
together the body and the soul; but the phrase is obscure. kar’ 
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oAlyoy, ‘little by little’, is also difficult to explain ; we should rather 
have expected something equivalent to pupa ru apopun. The 
words kai rod . . . ékrimre: are not needed, and may be omitted 
with advantage ; perhaps they may have come from a marginal note 
on the preceding clause. 

§ 17. dpBdeta [pév] 700 Lwou i puxh ylvera, pév is out of place. 
It seems intended to point forward to 7d 8 cpa K.7.d.; but if that 
was the writer’s intention, he ought to have written ev Woy?) rod Lou 
GuPr¢eia yivera. This confirms the suspicion that the mentions of 
bodily qualities in §§ 15-17 are later additions. 

otk €xovoa thy [cwpatiKhy] (iSiav) dpadtnra edduTov, [od8é. .. AAN 
evBov péver wap éavry,| (GAA) bad [Bdpous Kal] (rijs) tuKvétnTos (rod 
dtp0d ?) mednPeioa. There can be little doubt that the two participle- 
clauses, otk éxovoa tiv . . . dpadryta evdvtov and bmd . . . wuKVd- 
TyTos . . . mednHetoa, Were meant to be contiguous, and that the 
passage ode. .. €avry, in which the verbs are in the indicative, has 
been wrongly interposed between them. If that passage occurred 
at all in the original text, it must have stood after reSnOcioa; but it 
seems more probable that it is a note added by a reader. 

Twpatikiy apaidryra is impossible. It is not the body, but the soul, 
that is dpaidv ; and in the case here spoken of, the body must be 
muxvov OF orepedv even beyond the average of bodies, since it contains 
an excess of 76 yeddes. If we write ri idiav dpadrynra, the words 
may be taken to mean that the soul, though itself dpawy, cannot 
easily free itself from the zvxvdv in which it is enveloped or entangled. 

Bdépovs may have come from dpydv «cat Bap’ below. 

(rijs) ruxvérntos must have been followed by some substantive in 
the genitive. As the writer held that it is by means of the drpds 
that the body acts on the soul, his view would be best expressed by 
writing 2d ris TuKvdrytos (rod drpod) rednOeioa. But in §§ 15 and 
16 he speaks of the influence of the body on the soul without 
mentioning the drués by which the influence is conveyed; and 
supposing that he did so here also, he may have written rod cdparos, 
or rod pupdpatos. 

[odde rod 8v 05! éx(arndijoar) (Suva)rat (wy Syoetat MSS.) Tesaxihsy 
pévav tov aicOntiKdy (rod odpatos ?) pepav (wehGv MSS.), GAN’ Evdov 
péver wap éauti.| od du od seems to have taken the place of some 
phrase by which éxrnonoae was qualified. It may have come from 
rod idtov in § 16 fo.; or possibly the original reading may have 
been obdé (éx) Tod (i)diov (rdmou? ex)rndjoa (dvva)rat 
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rov alc@ytixav pepov means the bodily organs of sense; and rod 
cépatos must be either inserted or understood. The sense-organs 
(especially, perhaps, the eyes) are here regarded as doorways or 
passages through which the soul issues forth from its abode (in the 
heart) to get knowledge of the external world. When there is an 
excess of earth in the body, these organs are exceptionally thick or 
dense, and the soul consequently cannot make its way through them ; 
it has to stay within and:remain in ignorance. 

The writer of this statement ignores the theory of an drpds inter- 
posed between body and soul, and assumes that the activity of the 
soul is directly and immediately affected by the density of certain 
parts of the body. 

A mention of the ‘ thickening of the bodily sense-organs’ would have 
been more appropriately placed in the following passage, 70 6@ cOma 
k.7.X., Supposing that passage to have been present in the original text. 

§ 18. tére Td {Gov Oeppdv (per) eis mpdgv, Kodpov S€ eis Kivnow, 
Teixpatov! 8é eis ‘adry!, 'yewvatov! Se cic nif katackeudferar. The 
adjectives are probably intended to apply both to the body and to 
the soul, as in § 15; we may supply in thought kai Wox7 Kal odpart, 
or ds 7 cépari, cttw Kal TH Wvx7. <A Satisfactory sense might be 
got by altering evkparov 8& «is ddyy into evrepixvtov (or evputov) 8é «is 
ovvapyy, ‘readily diffusing itself so as to unite with things’ (cf. evpouy 
kal edrrepixutoy k.7.A. in § 16, and eis Fovpraylav! wepixvors in § ((27))). 
[ yevvaiov indicates fixity or firmness: cf. Ar. A. 488b 19 ; Physiogn. 
809 b ro. | 

((§ 27. 1d pev ydp (adré pev yap 7d MSS.) yedBés éotey 4 Tod cdpa- 
tos més x.7.4.)). This section is out of place where it stands in the 
MSS. It must have been written to follow § 18; but it may have 
been added (in that place) by a transcriber. Earth and water are 
apparently here spoken of as affecting the body alone (4 tod caéparos 
més, and 7) ev rovrw—1.€. TO THpaTi— Tepixvors), and air and fire, 
as affecting the €gov as a whole (jpiv), i.e. the body and soul in 
combination. ‘That is hardly in agreement with the doctrine taught 
elsewhere in §§ 13-30, that an excess or deficiency of any of the 
four elements in the composition of the body affects both the qualities 
of the body (immediately) and those of the soul (through the opera- 
tion of the intervening drpés). 

§§ 19-23. 0a ody... 1a 1d cuyyevés KatorKet. In these sections it 
is said that, if the quantities of the several elements of which the 
body is composed are proportioned to one another in a certain way, 
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the {gov produced is a bird ; if they are proportioned in another way, 
the ¢gov produced is a man; and soon. This has little connexion 
with the preceding sections, and is hardly consistent with them. In 
§§ 13-18 we have been told that an excess of fire, for instance, in the 
composition of the body produces certain qualities in the soul (and 
body) of the {gov. That is apparently intended to apply both to 
men and to beasts, but more especially to men (piv, §13), and 
to account for the fact that one man differs from another in 
quality of soul. But in §§ 19-23, we are told that if there is a large 
proportion of fire in the composition of the body, and also a large 
proportion of air, the {Gov is a bird, but if there is a large proportion 
of fire and only a small proportion of air, the Gov isa man. If these 
statements are to be brought into connexion with one another, we 
must assume that the soul-qualities which, according to §§ 13-18, 
are produced by an excess of fire (viz. ‘energy and spiritedness ’) 
are qualities which all birds and all men possess in common, But 
nothing of the sort is said in the text; and no attempt is made to 
show how the contents of §§ 19-23 are to be reconciled with those 
of §§ 13-18. It is therefore most likely that this paragraph (§§ 19-23) 
was not written by the author of the document, but was inserted in 
it by a later hand. 

The meaning of the paragraph has been obscured by some corrup- 
tions of the phrases in which the proportions of the several elements 
are stated in each of the five cases dealt with. With the corrections 
which I propose, we get a scheme which, if we substitute definite 
numbers for the vague A<¢iov, pérprov, and éAcyor of the text, and assume 
in each case a total of eight parts, may be represented in tabular 
form as follows :— 


Birps MEN QUADRUPEDS | REPTILES | FISHES 
hire, 3 fire, 3 fikeyad fire, o | fire, o 
air, 3 air, I alles alr, 2 | air, o 
water, I water, 2 water, 3 | water, 3. | water, 6 
earth, 1 earth, 2 earth, 3 earth, 3 | earth, 2 


In this table, pérpiov is taken to mean two parts out of eight, 
mdetov three parts, and édéyov one part,’in the case of birds, men, 
quadrupeds, and reptiles. In the case of fishes, m)etov is taken to 
mean six parts and éd<yov two parts, so that the proportion between 
m\etov and ddéyov is the same as in the other cases, though the 
quantities are doubled. 
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In §§ 13-18, the point insisted on was the connexion between an 
excess or deficiency of this or that element and the presence of 
corresponding qualities of soul. In §§ 19-23, a connexion of that 
kind is mentioned in the case of men (16 repiuradv Tod Geppod eis 
civerw érpdrn), quadrupeds (77 dé rod Oepuod mapovoia aAKipwrepa 
yéyove), reptiles (77 tod wupds orepjoer drohua yéyove), and fishes (rij 
70d Oepuod Kat d€pos orepyjoe SetAd éor), but notin the case of birds. 
But in constructing his scheme of the proportions of the four ele- 
ments in the composition of the several kinds of fa, the writer seems 
(except in the case of men) to have been thinking chiefly of the 
creature’s place of abode. Birds fly aloft ; they must therefore have in 
their composition much of 74 dvodeph ororyeta (fire and air), of which 
the atmosphere consists, and little of ra xatwpep7 (water and earth). 
Quadrupeds walk on the ground; they must therefore have in their 
composition much of ra xatwdep7, and little of 74 dvwpepn. Reptiles, 
like quadrupeds, live on the surface of the earth, and must therefore, 
like quadrupeds, consist chiefly of ra xatwPep7; but as they stand 
lower than quadrupeds in the scale of existence, the writer assigns to 
them no fire and two parts of air, as against the one part of fire and 
one of air assigned to quadrupeds. Fishes live in the water, and die 
if taken out of it and placed in air; hence it may be inferred that they 
have in them no dvwdepés at all, but consist wholly of 7a xatwpepi,— 
much water, combined with a little earth to give solidity to their 
bodies, which would be fluid if composed wholly of water. The case 
of men is exceptional. Since men, like quadrupeds and reptiles, live 
on the surface of the earth, they ought, according to the principle 
which is applied in the other cases, to have in them the same pre- 
ponderance of ra xarwhepp ; but owing to the Stoic association of 
fire with intelligence, the writer felt it necessary to assign to men 
a large proportion of fire, and consequently to cut down their 
allowance of the other elements. He tells us that the excess of fire 
in men ‘is converted into intelligence’, He assigns an excess of 
fire to birds also; but it must be supposed that in the case of birds 
the extra fire is not converted into intelligence, but takes effect in 
some other way. 

It is strange that men are placed between birds and quadrupeds. 
Possibly the paragraph originally dealt with irrational animals only, 
and the mention of men was inserted later. 

§ 19. doa ody (sc. Loa) [rd8e TH Adyw| KeKowdynKe TAelovos ev TUpds 
kai mvedpatos, (dXiyou $é G8aros kal yfs,) Taira dmwpvéwrar. Does 
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Tq@de 7 Adyp mean ‘according to this doctrine’, i.e. according to 
the teaching of §§ 13-18? If so, the person who put §§ Ig—23 into the 
document may have inserted this phrase by way of an attempt to 
connect the paragraph with the preceding passage. But there is no 
real connexion. 

The proportion of each of the four elements ought to be stated in 
each of the five cases ; and the pév after rAe/ovos shows that a corre- 
sponding statement about water and earth must have followed. The 
adjective might be either dAéyou or éAdrrovos ; but as éAéyou is the 
word used in §§ 20, 21, and 23, I have written it here also. 

§ 20. melovos prev mupds, dAtyou Sé mvedparos, Waros Sé (werpiov) kal 
Ys tons. vdaros Kat ys toys is unintelligible. ddaros kai yas towv 
might mean ‘ water and air in equal proportions’; but that would be 
too indefinite. If we insert perpiov after Jdaros S€, and take ions to 
mean ‘likewise perpias’, we get the proportions which the scheme 
requires. 

6 yap ev Hpiv vols Sepudy tu xpiua eorw. This is Stoic doctrine. 
Compare the Stoic speaker’s exposition in Cic. /Vat. deor. 2, 23-32, 
which is probably based on Posidonius. 

Sraduver $é [Kata] (Sid) wdvtwy [Kat émiotatar|. eréoraras is probably 
a misplaced variant for the preceding oide. 

§ 21. mAciovos pev BSaros, metovos Bé yijs, [metptou Se] ((ddlyou Be)) 
mvedpatos Kat [[ddiyou 8é]] mupés. The meaningless 8¢ before rupds 
shows that there is something wrong in the text of the MSS. ; and in 
connexion with zvevparos, etpiov (the average amount) cannot be 
right. If there is more than the average of both water and earth, 
there ought to be less than the average of both air and fire. perpéov 
has doubtless come from § 20, where it is needed; and oAcyov dé, 
which ought to stand before zvevjaros, has been transposed. 

Taira (dmo)reOnpiwrat, By Onpfa the writer means quadrupeds. 
He wanted to use a verb, and did not venture to coin such a word 
aS dmotereTpaTodwTal. 

TH Sé 100 Oepyod mapoucia (meptovoia MSS.) ddkipwrepa yéyove Tov 
dor. 7H Tod Oepuod zepiovoia is inconsistent with 6Acyou zupés. 
Reading rapovofa, we may take the meaning to be that quadrupeds, 
having in them some fire (though not much), are thereby made more 
pugnacious than ‘the other animals’ (viz. the reptiles and the fishes), 
which have zo fire in them.) rév dAAwv must be understood to 


1 The writer overlooks the fact that some quadrupeds (e. g. hares) are hardly 
more pugnacious than snakes and fishes. 
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mean, not ‘all animals other than quadrupeds’ (which would in- 
clude birds and men), but ‘animals other than those of which I have 
already spoken’. Birds and men have much fire in them, and there- 
fore, if the writer’s theory holds good in their case, ought to be even 
more dAxima than quadrupeds ; but about that he says nothing. 

§ 22, 80a 8 yis (uev) Kat Baros [iowr] (wAelovos) kexowdynke, (TrvEedHa- 
tos Se petplou, mupds Sé odSevds,) TadTa adnprétwtat (dperpTdOy MSS). 
The addition of zupds 5% otdevds is made necessary by the following 
words tH Tod wupos orepjoet. But what are the proportions of 
the other three elements? Reptiles must surely have in them as 
large a proportion of ra xatweph as quadrupeds ; and if so, rAeéovos 
is the word wanted in connexion with earth and water. It might 
perhaps be possible to take iowy as referring to rAéiovos pev vdatos 
w)eiovos dé yfjs in § 21, and assume that it means ‘in the same pro- 
portion as in the preceding case’, That would make ‘owy equivalent 
to wAeovos; but the meaning would be obscurely expressed, and it 
seems better to substitute wAedovos for towv. And if there is 7Actov 
of earth, wA¢ov of water, and no fire, the proportion of air required 
to make up the right total is pérpuov. (3+3+2+0 = 8.) 

TH S€ tod Uatos [{Kowwvial] (weprovata) bypa (puxpa MSS.) éyévero, 
TH S€ THs ys Bapéa Kat vwOpd, TH S€ Tod mvedpatos ((Kowwvia)) edKivyta 
el mpoopécer 1d KtveioBoa', The right word to correspond to 
melovos is repiovoia, and not Kowwvia, which, like xexowwvyke above, 
would be equally applicable whether the quantity of the thing were 
meiov, pérpiov, Or dA’yov. Consequently, if we write zA«éovos above, 
we must substitute repiovaia for kowwvia in connexion with earth and 
water, and make xowwvia apply to air alone, the quantity of which is 
}LETplov. 

According to the Stoics, air is 7d Wvxpdv, and water 76 typév. For 
this reason, we expect to be told that a surplus of water makes things 
bypd, rather than Yvypa ; and it is most likely that Woypa is a mis- 
reading for bypa. Cf. rH Tod cwparos byporytt, said of reptiles, in § 5. 

The words edxivyta ei tpoaipéce 70 KweicOar, With some alteration, 
might be made to mean ‘able to move easily or quickly if they 
choose to move’. edxivnta seems hardly consistent with Bapéa Kat 
voOpa ; but the writer may have meant that a snake usually moves 
slowly or lies motionless, and yet is capable of making a quick and 
sudden dart. 

§ 23. mAelovos pév Gypod, ddtyou Sé ~npod, (mupds Sé Kal mvedparos 
oudevds). rupds d& Kat rvevparos (or Heppyod 5 Kal dépos) oddevds must 
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be added here, because 77 70d Oeppod Kal dépos orepyoe follows. 
Fishes are deAd because of the absence of 7d Gepydy in their com- 
position, and xaradurixd (i.e. caropepy in the extreme) because of 
the absence of air and fire (ri évwdep#). 

TF B€ Tod bypod mepioucia Kai TH Tod yedSous Tapovcla (mepiovcia 
MSS.) év "Aedupévy yh kal! Garr Sid 73 cuyyevés Kkarouket. Here 
again, as in § 21, wapovaia has been wrongly altered into zepiovoia. 
The proportion of earth is éA/yov. 

Aehypevy yy Kal vdar. must be a corruption of some phrase meaning 
‘water which has a little earth dissolved in it’. Fishes are composed 
of much water and a little earth ; and they live in an environment 
composed of the same elements. The water of rivers, lakes, and seas 
is not the pure element water ; it always contains some earth. 

For the notion that the differences between the several kinds of 
animals result from the different proportions of the four elements in 
the composition of their bodies, cf. Schol. in Hermog. ideas, Walz 
Rhet. Gr. VII, p. 884 (Arnim Sze. II, § 789): of pev yap Swot 
Aéyovor py (dodparor ?) evar (riv) Woynv, adN ex THs Kpdoews TOV 
atoixetwy arroteheto ban tiv yéveow (aiths)’ Oray pev yap mAcovacy TO 
Oepuov, rove? Tov A€ovTa, dOev, Pyoi, Kat Ovpukds éotw'! dtav S€ Kara 
Adyov Kal oxedov €& icov cuveAOy, Tort Tov avOpwrov,? Travrns THs ddéys 
mpootdarnys éyeveto kat Tadnvds. 

§ 24. ‘kal mpds pev . . . oTorxelwy odcropetpias.' This passage, as 
given in the MSS., is meaningless; but it evidently dealt with the 
proportionate quantities of the several elements in the composition 
of living bodies. It is to be inferred from the words ra oura Coa 
that men were spoken of in the earlier part of the section; we may 
therefore insert rév dvOpérwv in connexion with ra cdépara. It 
seems probable that dAryouerpéay is a corruption of odvyopoupiav 
(meaning riyv ddvyérnTa THs jotpas), which would be a suitable term 
to stand in contrast to ris polpas THY brepoxry (zeptoyyv MSS.); and 
it is not unlikely that obc.operpéas also is a corruption of dAvyoporptus 
(or possibly of icououpias). The text cannot be restored with any 
certainty; but we can see what the passage was about; and its 
writer (whether the author of the /de//us or a transcriber) may have 
intended it to follow §§ 18 and 27. 


1 Cf. Axe. XXVI. 14: ei pev yap... mreovaoee TO TUP, .. « ToLEi(Tat?) TO (Mov 


 « Oupuxor. ad 
z The theory here reported differs in detail from that of Exc. XXVI. 19-23, 


according to which the proportions of the four elements in man are zo¢ equal; but 
it is constructed on similar principles. 
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§ 25. [4 Kat Thy mpétny ovvodoy yevopéyn KpGors Kal 6 ek TAUTHS 
dva0upidpevos atpés.|. This is a misplaced alternative for 6 é« rijs 
TpPOTNS TvvOdOY Kal Kpaoews TOV OTOLXELwv yeyvopevos aT Los in § 28. 

éb’ b00v (uev 7d pdpapa) thy iBlay thpet moidryTa (Thy idiay thpodow 
iSiérmra MSS.). The missing subject must have been ro dvpaya or 
some term of similar meaning, e. g. 7d ovyKpapa (§ 29), Or 7 ovoTacts 
rod cwaros. The presence of two nominatives (xpaows and dards) 
in the misplaced scrap which precedes has caused type? to be altered 
into tnpodow. 

The phrase rijs idias idwrytos occurs in Lxc, XVI. 6, and may 
perhaps be there justified by the context; but ri idiav idwrnra is 
hardly possible here.!. The word idvdrys is equivalent to ida rovdrys ; 
and the sense wanted may be got by writing either ry idiav rypet 
rowrTynta OY Typed THY idiTyTA. 

In §§ 13-18, the writer has been speaking of the proportions in 
which the four elements are present in the body when it is first 
formed. In §§ 25-29, he goes on to say that these proportions may 
be altered during the life of the ov, and explains the effect of such 
alterations. Health consists in the maintenance of the original pro- 
portions, whatever they may be in the particular case ;? and when 
the original proportion of any one of the four elements is increased 
or diminished, disease results. (An increase of 76 Oepydv, for instance, 
might produce fever.) 

erway [yap] (Se) . . . Aro WAcovdoy ToUTwy TL (TEovdoy Tadta MSS.) (i 
ehattwOf), obk ‘évepyeia Aéyw (évepyet GAN’ eyo MSS.) tHv teproxyy', 
ob8€ TH kat avgnow ywouevy petaBody [tod yévous Kat] Tay cwpdror, 
GAG TH [| | cvotatiKy TOV oToLXElwy Kpdoe, . . . (7d) THYLKAOTA [ottws| 
vo(ayet 76 Ldov, Disease is caused by an alteration in the ovorariKy 
Toy oTotxeiwy Kpaots, that is, in the proportions of the several elements 
which are mixed together in the ovoraous of the body. Cf. Pl. Zim. 
81 E: 70 dé trav voowy bev Evvictatal, SHACV Tov Kal TavTi. TETTAPwv 
yap ovtwv yevov e€ dv cupmrérnye TO cbpa, ys wupds Vdatos Te Kal 
Gépos, TovTw” % mapa vow mAcovegia Kai evden... oTdces Kal 
voaous Tapexe. Lb, 86 A: 70 pev odv ex Tupds brepBoArs padrtora voonrav 
oGpa Evvexy Kavpara Kal rupetovs arepyalerat, Tod e& dépos K.T.A. 


1 In Sap. Sal. 2. 23, 6 Oeds Exrisev Tov dvOpwmov én’ apOapcia, Kal elxdva THs idias 
idtérnTos Enoinger avtdy (Swete), it is almost certain that the right reading is ris 
idtas diddtn Tos. See Goodrick’s note ad Joc. 

* It may be inferred from §§ 13-18, if I have understood that passage rightly, 
that the writer holds not only that the original proportions in the case of a man 
differ from the original proportions in the case of a bird or a fish, but also that the 


original proportions in the case of one man differ from the original proportions in 
the case of another man. 
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The emendation OYKENEPFEIAIAELQ for OYKENEPTEIAAAETO 
may be accepted as certain. The writer guards against misunder- 
standing by mentioning two other kinds of alterations, and explain- 
ing that his statement does not apply to ¢aem. The second of these is 
described in the words 7 kar’ abfyow ywopevyn petaBorAn Tov copaTwv, 
the meaning of which is clear. As a child grows, the guantity of 
each of the four elements of which its body is composed necessarily 
increases ; but provided that the proportions of the four elements to 
one another are maintained without change, there is no disease, and 
the healthy child grows into a healthy man. But what is the first 
of the two kinds of alteration that the writer says he does not mean? 
His description of it has been corrupted into éevepye? aA tiv repioynv. 
A satisfactory sense might be got by writing r9 évepyefa rod mepi- 
€xovros, ‘I do not mean (an increase or diminution which is effected) 
- by the operation of the environment’. If a man is exposed to a hot 
sun, or stands before a fire, his body is heated ; that is, the amount 
of ro Oepydv in it is in some sense increased. But that is not the 
sort of increase that this paragraph is concerned with; you do not 
fall ill every time you warm yourself. We may suppose that in such 
cases the @epudv added from without merely penetrates the body, 
and is not organically combined with it; the additional ‘fire’ (or 
heat, regarded as a material substance,) does not enter into the 
ovoracts in such a way as to become a constituent part of it. If in 
some instance the heat of the sun does so enter into the bodily 
ovaracis as to alter its proportions, we have a case of sunstroke. 

[ovrws| has come from § 26 znzz. 

§ 26. [éwdvy yap otrws diateby 1d Te Oeppdv Kai Td depddes, & SH 
atokynvd eat. THs Puxys, Tote év Taddnyoptas! kat exotdcect ylyvetar 
7d {dov.| If this is read in connexion with the preceding sentence, 
ovrws diareOy Must mean ‘are increased or diminished’. We should 
have expected to be told that, when the fire in the body is increased 
or diminished, the {dor falls into certain diseases, and when the air 
is increased or diminished, the {Gov falls into certain other diseases. 
But instead of that, we are here told that when 4o¢h the fire and the 
air are increased or diminished, the {dor falls into ‘allegories and 
ecstasies’. éxoracis might perhaps mean éxoraors pavic7, 1. €. Some 
form of mental disease (insanity, delirium, or loss of consciousness) ; 
but éAAnyopiar are not diseases.” 

1 T have thought of proposing éypyyopiats (or ypr‘yopiais), in the sense of ‘attacks 
of insomnia’. (In the magic papyri, there are spells which are expected to pro- 
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We are also told that 1d Oepydv and 70 depwdés (the fire and air in 
the body? or fire and air in general?) are ovoxnva ths Yvxijs. What 
does that mean? According to the preceding sections, the four 
elements are mixed together in the body, and an embodied soul, 
if it is ovexnvos with any of them, must be ovexnvos with all four ; 
though it would be more correct to say that the oxjvos of the soul 
(i.e. the body) is composed of the four elements. An unembodied 
soul might be said to be ovexnvos with fire and air, inasmuch as 
it resides in the atmosphere, which consists mainly of air, but 
contains also some fire diffused through the air or intermixed with 
it; but in this part of the document we are not concerned with 
unembodied souls. 

This sentence then must be a detached fragment inserted here by 
error. (See § 30.) 

[wemrUkvwtar yap Ta oTorxeta Si dv Siapbelperar ta odpara.] This is 
unintelligible. One might conjecture weri’xvwra yap (. . .) Tae 
(xarwpepn) otorxyeia (. . . vooor?) & dv duapOetperar Ta odpara. 
Thus altered, the words might be a remnant of a statement con- 
nected with and parallel to the preceding sentence ; and the meaning 
of the section as a whole might be something of this sort: ‘when 
certain changes take place in the fire and the air, the Gdor falls into 
diseases of the soul; when certain changes take place in the water 
and the earth, the Gdoyr falls into diseases of the body.’ 

§ 28. dowep ody 6 ék THS TpdTyS cuvddou Kal Kpdcews TOY oTOLXELwWy 
ytyvopevos dtpdg [kal doavet Ears kal dvalupiacrs|, drotos [e]&v 7, K.T.A. 
In § 25, we were told that an alteration in the proportions of the ele- 
ments in the body produces (bodily) disease. In § 28, the writer 
goes on to say that such an alteration produces certain effects in the 
soul also. But as it is through the medium of the dérpdés that the in- 
fluence of the elements contained in the body as originally composed 
is brought to bear upon the soul (§ 13), so it is through the medium 
of the dryds that alterations in the composition of the body produce 
effects in the soul. If, for instance, the proportion of fire in the 
body is increased, the dtuds becomes more fiery, and thence results 
a corresponding alteration (presumably a morbid alteration) in the 
soul. Cf. Pl. Zim. 86 B-E: kat ra pev rept 70 cpa voonpata ravry 
EvpBaiver yryvopeva, Ta 8 mrept Yoxnv dua cdparos ew, THOE. «» . OTOV 


duce the effect of depriving the victim of sleep; and in one of them, there is given 
a recipe for a magic operation by which a woman can be kept awake until she dies 
for want of sleep.) But I have not found any instance of the word éypyyopia or 
yenyopia. 
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yop av » tdv d€€wv Kal Tdv ddAvKOV preypdtwv Kal dcow mxpot Kat 
xoAdes Xvpol Kata 7 cSpa wrAavynVEevTES ... THY dd’ abtav arpida TH 
THs Woxhs pope Evupiavres dvaxepacbSor, ravtodar& voonpara yuyns 
€umovvcr. (It may possibly have been that passage that suggested 
to the writer of xc. XXVI the use of éruds instead of the Stoic 
term zveidpya.) 

The terms ears and dvafupiacis are here given as equivalents 
for druds. We were told in §13 that the dryds dvabviarar; but 
efayns (‘a kindling’ or ‘a setting on fire’) is not a suitable word to 
describe this ‘vapour’; and as its nature has been sufficiently 
explained before, the words kal... dvaOuuiacis are superfluous. 

[as av éxy pucews, cite sroudaiws (arouSaios MSS.) cite pi]. We 
must understand cite orovdaiws (éxeu) elre yy. But this phrase is 
redundant after éotos dv 74; and the implied statement that the 
druds produced by the original xpaois t&v crovyetwy sometimes od 
orovoaiws éxeu is inconsistent with § 25, where we were told that, as 
long as the original proportions are maintained, 76 fGov iyiaive. The 
phrase dzrotos dy 7 is not open to this objection ; for it implies merely 
that the dryés (when first formed), like the dvpaya which produces it, 
is differently composed in different cases, and not that it sometimes 
has dad qualities. 

§ 29. TH (mer) yap ef dps (Siabdcer ?) [pds atrdv oikerdtyTL Kal cuvTpO- 
pia] empévouca H puxh thy td€iv Siarnpet. apds adroy (sc. Tov arpov) 
oixeoTnTL Kal ovvtpopia makes nonsense here ; for the oixewdrys and 
ovvtpodia between the soul and the druds never ceases; if the drpds 
is altered, the soul is altered correspondingly. The phrase may 
perhaps have come from the lost passage, beginning with ovrw kai, 
which followed éazep ... eis éavrov in § 28. 

The sentence ought to end with something equivalent to tiv 
byleav duarnpe. If we retain rag, we must take it as meaning 
eiragiay ; but perhaps it would be better to write etragiar. 

Frou TG SAW auyKpdpare H Kat [pépeow A] péper (Tivt) adrod. ju€peoiy 
7% may be a corruption of pepe. tui. But why should the writer 
speak of an addition of fire, for instance, to a part of the ovyxpaya ? 
Perhaps his meaning may have been that an increase of fire may 
take place, not in the body as a whole, but in some one part of it, 
e.g. in the heart or in the stomach; and that the alteration in the 
dtyds and the soul caused by an increase of fire in the heart would 
be different from the alteration caused by an increase of fire in the 


stomach, 
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[rou] Thy ths Wuxiis SidBeow [% thy tod odparos|. A mention of 
changes in the Jody is out of place here. That topic was disposed 
of in § 25. In §§ 26-28, the writer has gone on to speak of changes 
in the soul; and he could have no reason for recurring to the 
subject of Jodily disease. Besides, it is wrong to say that changes 
in the drués cause changes in the body; it is the soul, and not the 
body, that is affected by the dtuds. See note on § 13. 

§ 30. [7 (uév) yap wop.xal 7d mvedpa x.t.A.] We are here told that 
the fire and the air (i.e. the portions of fire and air which have 
entered into the composition of a given body ?) ‘run up to’ the soul, 
but the water and the earth ‘settle down on’ the body. This seems 
to imply that the soul is in one place and the body in another, that 
is, that the soul is unembodied. But in the preceding sections, the 
writer has been speaking only of embodied souls ; and an embodied 
soul is either diffused throughout the body or seated in some central 
organ of the body. Moreover, as long as the life of the {gov con- 
tinues, the four elements are mixed together in the body, and it 
could not be said that two of them go to one place and the two 
others to another place. This section then is inconsistent with the 
context. It seems to have been written from the same point of 
view as § 26, which speaks of 76 re Oeppov Kal 7d depddes, & d1) oVoKnva 
€or. THS Woxns ; and it may very likely have been extracted from the 
same document, and inserted in Zxc. XXVI by the same person. 

If we read duo xwpov and dpovddpw, we are told that the place of the 
soul is similar to the place of the fire and the air, and the abode of 
the body is s¢mi/ar to the abode of the water and the earth. If we read 
dpoxwpov and dpoddpw, we are told that the place of the soul is the 
same as that of the fire and the air, and the abode of the body is the 
same as that of the water and the earth. The latter reading seems 
the more probable, and agrees better with what is said in § 26; 
but in either case the statement is obscure. 


EXCERPT XXVIII 


£xc. XXVIII is not a Hermeticum in the same sense as Excerpts 
I-XXVII; it is an extract from a gnomologium, i.e. a collection of 
apophthegms, each of which was ascribed to some wise man. But 
it is possible that the compiler of the gnomologium found the phrases 
6 Tv dAwv Symovpyds and godpdratos vods kal didus in Hermetic 
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“ibelli of the same type as those with which we have been dealing. 
For the former, cf. éxeivos 75 SAov eOnptovpynoev in Lxc. XXI. 2. 


EXCERPT XXIX 


These verses are ascribed to Hermes in the MSS. of Stobaeus. 
But it is possible that the /emma ‘Epyod is wrongly placed, and 
belonged to an e¢loga which has been lost; and whether that is 
so or not, there is no reason to suppose that the verses were 
attributed to Hermes by the man who composed them. They are 
given without any author’s name in the Ax+fhologia,! and in three 
MSS. reported in Catal, codd. astrol. Graec. 11; and in two other 
MSS. reported zd:dem, they are ascribed to Empedocles.? 

There is a similar instance of the attribution of hexameters to 
Hermes in the case of the Ilept ceuopev (Abel, Orphica, pp. 141-143, 
paleo 59 Kat tovde Adyov, Tékos, x.7.’.), Which in some MSS. is 
ascribed to Orpheus, but in others (e.g. Catal. codd. astr. Gr. 
Venet. 5, f. 289) to Hermes Trismegistus. In Catal. codd. astr. Gr. 
III. 5, f. 100, 2d. 24, f. 20, and 7d. 31, f. 24 v., the title is ‘Eppod rod 
Tpirpeyiotov Tept Teopav’ ev dAAw Opdéws. And a prose paraphrase 
of these verses about earthquakes, which is printed in Catal. codd. 
astr. Gr. VII, pp. 167-171, bears the title “Epuod tod tpurpeyiorov 
ep wero pov. 

The heading zrepi ciwappevys is inappropriate. It may perhaps be, 
as Wachsmuth suggests, a misplaced repetition of the superscription 
(rept civappevns x.t.d.) which stands at the head of the chapter of 
Stobaeus in which this ec/oga is placed. 

1 In Anthol. Gr. ed. Jacobs, 1813-1817, vol. ii, p. 768, the superscription rod 
airod, i) ‘Epyod is printed at the head of these verses (Append. nr. 40); and rod 
avrod means Oéwvos ’AAc~aySpéws, which is there printed at the head of nr. 39 (an 
encomium on Ptolemy the astronomer). But Jacobs says that. nr «400° auctoris 
nomine caret in Append. Plan. p. 494 (i.e., I suppose, in the MS.). Quum in 
Palat. p. 442, nr. 491 versus septimus Theonis nomine inscriptus sit (see note on 
Mivn, Zevs, «.7.A. below), totum hoc poemation Theoni tribuendum censebat 
Br(unckius).’ , a ; ; 

As to nr. 39, Jacobs writes ‘ Zheonts Alexandrint. Hoc poemation, quod in 
Append. Plan. p. 494. St. legitur, Br{unckius) non dubitavit Zheonz tribuere ei, qui 
commentarios scripsit in Ptolemaei Magnam Constructionem.’ Does this ambi- 
guous note mean that nr. 39 also is anonymous in the MS., and that its ascription 
to ‘Theon of Alexandria’ is merely a conjecture? Or, that @éavos is given in the 
MS., and Brunck added ’AAegavdpews? Or, that O€wvos “Arefavdpéws is given in 
the MS., and Brunck took that to mean the man who wrote the commentary on 


Ptolemy ? E ; 
a Periegs some better readings of the text might be found in the MSS. mentioned 


in Catal. codd. astr. Gr. 
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kat Oupmov . . . odSdv etedvrar. The region of the planet- 
spheres might perhaps be regarded as the ‘threshold’ of the heaven 
of the fixed stars, which is situated beyond it. But that seems a 
far-fetched interpretation; and it is difficult to picture seven star- 
gods moving in circles along or upon a threshold. Is it possible 
that ovdds is here used as a synonym for 63és? In that case, the 
‘Olympian path’ along which the planets move would be the 
Zodiac. It has been suggested (Autenrieth, Hom. Worterb.) that 
in the Homeric phrase ézt yypaos 086 the word means ‘path’. 
Cf. Apollonius, Zex. Hom, 123. 33: ovdds ... dro tov bv adrov 
ddeve (Ebeling, Lex. Hom. s. v.). 

peta Totow det mepiviccetar aidv.—(peTd Toiow det 8° emujoerat 
aidy MSS. Stob.: kal totow del Kavoviferar aidy Anth.). Kxavovilerac 
(‘is measured’?) is hardly possible ; and zepwiooerac (conjectured 
by Jacobs) is a suitable word to describe the recurrent movement 
of the seasons and the years. Cf. dvika Kapvstov repwiocerat dpas 
(Eur. Ad. 449), and wepitehNopévwv éviavtdv. Time is measured by 
the movements of the heavenly bodies, and was sometimes said by — 
the Greeks to be constituted by those movements. 

raotopdspos' Nahin. macrés means a bridal chamber. In certain 
cults, the chamber in which a iepds yduwos was supposed to take 
place was called the zaords, and small models of such a zaords 
were carried by priests, who were thence called zacropdpor. It may 
be that some such usage existed in the cult of Aphrodite at Paphos 
or elsewhere ; and the epithet which properly applied to the priest 
might possibly be transferred to the deity. But in this verse, an 
adjective referring to a detail of ritual would be out of place. What 
is wanted is some word comparable to atvyvos, 7dvs, and Opacvs, 
and describing broadly the most prominent characteristic of the 
goddess; and as we are told that Aphrodite is dpeéis, we should 
have expected something like ‘ bringing desire’. Tavtopopos, Omnium 
ferax, would be a possible epithet for alma Venus, and would at 
least be better than racroddépos. 

eUmtepos ‘Epyfis. Hermes is not only the winged messenger of the 
gods, but also the author or patron of érea mrepdevta; cf. Aodyos 
‘Eppns below. The connexion of Hermes with Aédyos (speech) ! was 


1 Cf. Justin Afol. 1. 21. 2: mécous yap viods pdckover Tod Aids of Tap wpiv 
TinwHEVOL ovyypapels, enictacbe “Eppiy pév, Adyov Tov épunvevtixdy Kal mdvTav 
biddoxadov, «.7.A. Lb. 22,2: et Be nal idiws .., yeyevvijcba (Tov "Incody) éx Geov 
Aeyouev ACyov Geod, .. . Kowdy TodTO €aTw iyiy ToIs TOY “Eppiv Aéyov Tov mapa Geoo 
ayyeATixov A€éyovaw, 
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felt to be implied in the verb épyyvevew. A philosopher might 
identify Hermes with human reason, or with the Adyos of God, in 
the sense in which that term is used by Philo; but such notions 
would hardly be in keeping with the simple and popular tone of 
these verses. 

Zeds dpxryévebhos, dp oF pUors EBAdotyoev. This is an expansion 
of Zeds yéveors. Zeus is warnp dvdpdv re Oedv re, and the author of 
all life. 

ore 8 ey Hiv Myvy «1.4. The planet-gods are within us; that is, 
we feel their workings or influences (évépyevar or démdpporac) within us. 
Similarly, daxpu pév éorl Kpdvos &c. means Avan earl Kpdvov évépyeva 
or amédppoia, &c. 

Myvyn, Zeds, “Apys, Nahin, Kpdvos, “HXtos, ‘Epps. The almost 
identical verse Zevs, “Apys, Ladin, Mivy, Kpdvos, “HAws, ‘Eppjjs 
occurs, with a different context, in Manetho, ’AzoreXecparixd, 
Koechly (Teubner), 5 [6]. 34. And in Anthol. Pal. p. 442 nr. 491 
(Jacobs vol. ii, p. 175: Stadtmiiller vol. iii. i, p. 488), that same 
verse (Zevs, "A., I., Myvy, K., "H., "E.) is given under the super- 
scription @é€wvos*' povdaoriyov eis tHv éBdoudda. The order of the 
seven names in Manetho and the povdoriyov of Anthol. Pal. seems 
preferable (ab Jove princifium); and it is very likely that in the 
poemation of Stob. and Anthol. Append. the order was originally the 
same, and Myvy has been shifted by accident. 

There were many Theons ; (five Theons of Alexandria, as well as 
a good many other men named Theon, are mentioned in Smith’s 
D. B.;) but the man meant by @éwvos in the superscription of the 
povoorixov in Anthol. Pal. may perhaps be the Theon of Alexandria 
(¢. A.D. 380) who was the father of Hypatia, and was well known 
as an astronomer and geometer; and it is not unlikely that he was 
the writer of this little poem on the planets.” 

dm aideptou "pepepiopeba! mvedparos é\xew Sdkpu, yédwra, K.T.A. 


1 Wachsmuth says ‘in Palat. p. 442 n. 491 versus septimus (of Stob. I. 5. 14, 
i.e. Mnvn ... ‘Epuijs) Theoni Alexandrino adscribitur’, But what authority has 
he for ‘ Alexandrino’ ? 

2 Joh. Malala 343 (Migne, Tom. 97, col. 512) says that in the reign of Gratianus 
(A.D. 367-383) O€wv 6 cophraros pirdaopos eSidacKe Kal Hpyhveve (al. -vevoe) Ta 
dotpovopikd Kai Ta “Eppod rod rpicpeyiotov ovyypappara Kat ra ‘Oppéws. This 
doubtless refers to Theon, the father of Hypatia. That Theon is known to have 
written commentaries on the astronomical writings of Ptolemy; and if he was 
interested in the Orphic poems, that makes it the more likely that he sometimes 
wrote verses himself. These verses then may possibly have been written by him. 
But even if they were, they can have had nothing to do with his commentary on 
the Hermetica, and it can hardly be supposed that he ascribed them to Hermes. 
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In place of pepepicueba, something equivalent to efpaprac jyuiv is 
wanted. Meineke conjectures pepopyyeba ; if we accept this, we 
must assume that peuopruea is here used metr: gratia for pewoupy- 
pba, sortitt sumus, from poipdaw. The word pepdopnua occurs, with 
a dative, in Anth. Pal. 7. 286 (roid pepopnpéve (al, penopappeve) 
novtw) ; Manetho AfZorel. 6 [3). 13 owéeooi te toicw Exacrtos avOporwv 
pepdpyta); and Nicand. Alexiph. 229 (avpds pewopnévos avyais) ; 
but in all three passages the meaning is doubtful. 

éA\xew means ‘to breathe in’; the ddppow of the planets are 
spoken of as if they were things that we draw in with our breath, or 
like our breath. ai6€piov veda is the aether of heaven, from which 
the planetary influences come down to us. The word zvedya is 
more usually applied to the atmosphere than to the celestial aether 
which is situated above it; but the latter also is a gaseous substance, 
and any gaseous substance might be called wvedua. Perhaps the 
writer meant to suggest that the celestial aether is the life-breath of 
the universe, and that the planetary ddppova which we ‘breathe in’ 
are, so to speak, detached portions of that universal life-breath. 

Zeds ‘3H! yéveots (8h Anth.: 4 MSS. Stob.: 8 4 Jacobs). by is 
meaningless ; and 7, whether preceded by & or not, is intolerable. 
Sense can be reconciled with metre by writing yéveous dé Zev's. 

TodTw yap Graca ‘Bikaiws! Kal Ovynrh Sidvora yeda. ‘Every mortal 
mind laughs justly by means of the sun’ is nonsense. A phrase 
meaning ‘laughs by reason of the sunlight’ would make sense; and 
that might be expressed by writing rovrou . . . 8¢ adyds. 


1 In Clem. Alex. Paed. 2. 1. 7, of mept rds Aond das doyoAovpuevor Kal Tas bepnopn- 
Hévas Tay HdvoudTwY TepiEpyias, It seems certain that ueyopypévas is a misreading, 
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